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INTRODUCTORY   ARTICLE, 

* 

BV  THS  KDITOR. 

It  is  remarked  by  Frederick  Schlegel,  in  his  delineation 
of  Mohammedanism,*  that  the  sects  existing  within  its  pale, 
did  not  originate  in  any  mysteries  of  faith,  or  points  of 
doctrine,  but  in  the  claims  of  rival  aspirants  after  the  throne 
of  Mohammed.  The  war  by  which  Mohammed  himself  was 
first  driven  firom  Mecca,  and  the  controversy  after  his  death 
between  Ali  and  Abubecker,  which  led  to  a  schism  among 
his  followers  not  as  yet  healed,  were  personal,  and  not  doc- 
triruU,  in  their  origin.  The  same  is  true  in  general,  though 
perhaps  in  a  less  (fegree,  of  the  sects  into  which  the  believers 
in  other  false  religions  are  divided.  "  Quarrels  and  divisions 
about  religion,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "were  'evils  unknown  to 
,  the  heathen.  The  reason  was,  because  the  reli^on  of  the 
heathen,  consisted  rather  in  rites  and  ceremomes,  than  in 
any  constant  belief"  But  in  Christendom  the  case  is  for 
otherwise  ;  and  though  it  has  been  divided  into  different 
communions  on  questions  of  discipline  and  polity,  yet  the 
greater  number  and  most  important  of  its  parties  may  be 
traced  to  at  least  a  professed  interest  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

This  fact  furnishes  an  honourable  characteristic  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  while  the  number  and  the  violence  of  its  sects 
are  tnade  a  ground  of  reprosu^h  against  our  religion,  it  ought 
still  to  be  remembered,  by  way  of  alleviation,  that  these  sects 
do  not  spring  from  the  grovelling  and  merely  worldly  inte- 
rests by  which  feuds  and  divisiotis  are  elsewhere  produced, 
but  rather  from  an  interest  in  itse^*  so  noble  and  refined,  as 
concern  for  the  articles  of  one's  creed, — for  matters  of  faith 
and  doctrine.    These  are  so  remote  frojn  the  lower  necessi- 

*  PUkMophie  der  Geiohiehla.  VoL  il  pp.  67, 88. 
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ties  of  our  nature,  and  so  closely  related  to  the  wants  of  the 
mind  and  spirit,  that  being  deeply  boncemed  about  them,  be- 
tokens a  high  degree  both  of  intellectual  and  moral  advance- 
ment. 

This  interest  in  behalf  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
fidth  has,  indeed,  been  often  mixed  with  the  base  alloy  of 
earthly  passion,  and  then  has  manifested  itself  in  the  sterner 
forms  01  intolerance,  bigotry  and  dogmatism.  Still  it  cannot 
be  denied,  that  a  pure  and  disinterested  zeal  for  the  grand 
articles  of  its  doctrinal  system  has  pervaded  the  chuith  in 
every  age.  In  looking  through  the  history  of  the  church, 
we  nnd  this  interest  to  be  one  of  the  deepest  springs  of  all  its 
varied  action  and  effort.  How  deeply  have  the  holy  doc- 
trines and  mysteries  of  revelation  been  loved  and  re- 
vered; with  what  intenseness  of  thought  have  they  been 
studied ;  with  what  precision  and  accuracy  determined ;  how 
watchfully  have  they  been  guarded;  with  how  long  and  un- 
broken a  tradition  have  they  been  transmitted  from  age  to 
age ;  how  widely  have  they  been  propagated,  and  with'  what 
an  uncompromising  firmness  have  they  l^en  defended,  amidst 
the  terrors  of  persecution  and  death!  See,  too,  in  what 
honour  (he  defenders  of  the  faith  have  been  held,  and  how 
their  memory  is  embedmed  in  the  affections  of  the  church ; 
and  on  the  other -Jiand,  with  what  indignant  abhorrence  the 
corrupters  of  its  doctrines  have  been  regarded,  and  how  they 
have  Mien  overwhelmed  with  infamy ! .  In  the  depth  of 
this  abhorrence  of  heresy,  often  expressed  in  a  manner  too 
severe  and  unmitigated,  we  may  discern  something  of  the 
strength  of  affection  which  has  ever  animated  the  church 
for  its  system  of  &dth. 

It  is  very  fair  firom  our  wish  to  apologize  for  any  of  the 
excesses  to  which  the  interest  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
tian dystem  has  been  carried,  for  any  of  the  bad  passions 
which  have  been  associated  with  it,  or  for  any  of  the  wrongs 
which  have  been  perpetrated  under  the  specious  pretext 
of  zeal  for  orthodoxy.  On  the  contrary,  we  would  join  with 
the  most  aggrieved  latudinarian  in  condemning  the  suspi- 
cion, jealousy,  severity,  blindness  and  injustice  which  have 
so  often  gone  hand  in  hand  with  earnestness  for  sound  doc- 
trine. But  if  we  mistake'not,  the  spirit  of  the  times  goes  far- 
ther than  this,  and  has  in  it  something  of  antas;onism  against 
this  interest  itself.  A  sentiment  like  the  folio  wins;  is  often 
expressed :  white  there  is  so  much  to  be  dene^  while  muUi- 
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iudea  around  us  fyemain  unconverted^  and  the  whole  world 
lieth  in  wickedness j  haw  can  Christians  justify  themselves 
in  wasting  their  tiv(f>e  and  strength  in  discussing  points  in 
theology  and  in  determining  the  articles  of  their  creed  I 
Now  It  is  from  this  very  sentiment,  commended  by  its  pro- 
fessed regard  to  the  cause  of  practical  godliness,  tfiat  more 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  to  this  very  cause,  than  from 
abnost  any  other  sentiment  which  could  be-  entertained.  It 
is  founded  on  a  superficial  view  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue  or 
gQjdliness,  and  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  be  promoted.  It 
proceeds  on  a  misconception  of  the  indissoluble  relation  be- 
tween the  doctrines  of  theolo^  and  true  piety.  It  assumes 
that  the  interest  for  the  doctrmes  of  theology  is  at  variance 
with  the  interest  for  practical  godliness,  though  in  &ct  they 
perfectly  agree.  It  thus  brings  the  interest  for  the  doctrines 
of  religion  into  disrepute ;  leftds  to  an  increasing  neglect  • 
of  doctrinal  instruction  in  our  families,  schools  and  cnurches ; 
allows  even  public  teachers  of  religion  to  remain  willing- 
ly in  ii^orance  or  Indecision-  respecting  frmdamental  arti- 
cles of^lief,  or  to  yield  them  up  without  reluctance;  and 
then  puts  them,  thus  voluntarily  stripped  of  means  divinely 
appointed,  upon  self-devised/  and  therefore  fruitless  expe- 
dients in  behalf  of  the  conversion  of  men.  From  this  sen- 
timent, then,  as  far  as  it  prevails,  we  can  expect  nothing  but 
the  decline  of  true  piety,  and  an  abundant  harvest  of  error 
and  false  reli^on. 

In  opposition  to  this  prevalent  sentiment,  we  ihink  it 
may  be  shown,  that  a  deep  interest  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  just  and  well-founded ;  that  it  results 
from  a  clear  insight  into  the  genius  of  the  Christian  economy, 
and  an  enlarged  view  of  the  method  of  man's  restoration  to 
holiness ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  cherished  by  all  iSiristians, 
especially  by  those  who  hold  the  office  of  Christian  teachers. 

The  Christian  revelation  would  deserve  the  most  intense 
r^ard  were  it  only  for  the  importance,  richness  and  variety 
of  Its  disclosures,  considered  merely  as  addressed  to  the  mivid 
of  man,  or  as  ministering  to  dur  knowledge  of  divine  things. 
As  a  system  of  purely  speculative  truths  relating  to  God  and 
spiritual  existence,  Christianity  is  transcendently  interest- 
ing, and  furnishes  most  rich  and  copious  materials  for  the 
abstract  science  of  divinity.  Even  in  this  respect,  how  su- 
perior is  it  to  the  frivolous  mytholi^es  of  the  West,  or  even 
to  the  boasted  systems  of  Oriental  theosophy !    Let  the  rich- 
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ness  of  the  Christian  creed  be  compared  with  the  meagemessof 
the  Maihomm^dan,  which  is  contained  in  seven  Arabic  words, 
affirming,  the  absolute  unity  of  God  iyi  opposition  to  the 
Christian  Trinity,  and  the  divine  mission  of  Mohammed. 
.  It  is  not,  however,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  speculative 
information  which  they  contain,  that  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity deserve  re^rd,  but  rather  for  the  practical  influence 
which  they  exert  m  promoting  true  virtue,  and  their  being 
the  appointed  means,  in  the  economy  of  grace,  of  man's  re- 
covery to  hoUness. 

That  all  .true  and  acceptable 'goodness  in  man  results 
from  that  system  of  tn^hs  appropriately  denominated  evan- 
gelical, as  conveyed  to  the  mind  through  the  reading  or 
preaching  of  the  Word,  or  through  the  symbols  and  sacra- 
ments of  religion,  and  as  attendol  with  the  blessing  of  the 
•  Holy  Spirit,  is  a  truth  so  fiuniliar  in  theological  treatises,  as 
hardly  to  need  a  formal  proof  But  as  this  is  often  r^arded 
by  ethical  and  philosophical  writers  as  one  of  the  arrogant 
assumptions  of  theology,  we  shall  endeayour  briefly  to  exj^n 
the  connexion  between  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  and  vir- 
tue, and  so  between  theology  aiid  ethics. 

That  were  certainty  a  superficial  notion  of  virtue  which 
^ould  apprehend  it  merely  in  those  outward  actions  which 
constitute  its  form — ^its  ceremonial,  rather  than  its  essence. 
Indeed  the  progress  of  ethical  science  is  marked  by  a  more 
constant  reference,  in  estimating  the  morality  of  actions,  to 
the  disposition  from  whence  they  spriilg.  Now,  if  we  would 
penetrate  beyond  the  body  of  virtue,  and  reach  its  very  soul, 
what  more  ultimate  and  central  principle  of  virtue  can  even 
reason  find,  than  that  disinterested  and  comprehensive  love, 
which  rw^lation  declares  to  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law? 

But  mis  love,  without  which  virtue  is  an*  empty  natne, 
is  not  an  affection  belonging  naturally  to  the  human  heart. 
In  his  datural  state,' the  controUing  principle  of  man  is  sel-i 
fishness.  By  this  principle  alone,  can  we  account*  for  the 
inordinateness  of  the  constitutional  appetites,  the  aUenation 
of  the  heart  from  Ood,  and  all  those  other  dispositions,  which 
are  sometimes  regarded  as  constituting  the  whole  of  hu- 
]^n  depravity.  But  where  selfishness  prevails,  and  the 
other  dispositions  which  ;are  its  proper  fruits,  however  spe- 
cious and  seemingly  excellent  may  be  the  actions  to  which 
they  prompt,  there  can  be  nothing  truly  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  God.    The  recovery  of  man  to  holiness  and  the 
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divine  &vour  must  consist,  then,  in  eradicating  this  root  of 
sin,  and  in  winning  back' the  alienated  heart  to  the  love  of 
God.    How  to  accomplish  this,  was  the  great  problem. 

Although  it  might  justly  have  been  required,  yet,  from  all 
that  is  known  of  the  established  laws  of  human  feeUng,  it 
could  not  have  been  reasonably  expected,  that  sinning  man 
would  of  himself  return  to  the  love  of  a  being,  apprehended 
by  him,  through  a  disquieted  conscience,  sub  angry,  inexora- 
bly just,  and  pledged  to  punish.  In  any  scheme  for  man's 
recovery  to  holiness,  it  would  seem  then  to  be'  requisite,  in 
order  to  its  success,  that  there  should  be  an  antecedent 
.revelation  of  the  pardoning  mercy  and  reconcileableness  of 
God. 

Such  a  revelation  is  Christianity.  Based  upon  the  fact 
that  God,  from  love  to  the  world,  gave  his  Son  to  die  for  it, 
it  exhibits  him  to  our  expiated  race,  as  gracious  and  ready  to 
forgive.  It  is  in  presenting  this  reconciled  and  benignant 
aspect  of  God,  that  the  great  moral  efficacy  of  Christianity, 
as  a  scheme  of  spiritual  redemption,  consists.  The  atoning 
death  of  Christ  does  not  more  fiilly  answer  the  conditions 
existing  on  the  part  of  God,  in  order  to  our  forgiveness,  than 
it  does  the  conchtions  existing  in  the  human  heart,  in  order 
to  its  self-surrender.  Its  bearing  upon  the  principles  of  di- 
vine government  is  not  more  mighty,  than  its  bearing  upon 
the  principles  of  human  feeUnsf  and  action.  And  Jesus 
Christ,  who,  in  the  reladpn  of  his  vicarious  death  to  the 
law,  is  our  righteotisness;  is  also,  in  the  exhibition  of  bis 
unexampled  and  self-sacrificing  love,  our  sanctification. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  expressive  of  the  fact  of 
Chhst's  expiatory  death,  and  its  associated  doctrines,  consti- 
tute what  we  mean  by  the  Truth,  or  the  evangelical  system 
of  faith,  Throttgh  the  belief  of  this,  and  the  sanctification 
of  the  Spirit,  the  enmity  of  the  heart  is  slain, — its  enslaving 
fears  are  allayed, — ^the .  conscience  is  quieted, — hope  in- 
spired,— ^peace  dijQfused,  and  conquest  made  of  all  the  affec- 
tions of  the  soul  {ot  God.  In  these  affections,  springing  up 
in  the  soul  under  the  sanctified  exhibition  of  the  Truth,  man 
possesses  a  new  principle,  able  to  compete  with  his  earthly 
passions, — a  divine  life,  prompting  all  his  works,  carrying 
into  them  vitality  and  consecration,  and  destined  progres- 
sively to  renovate  his  entire  being.  The  actions  proceeding 
from  a  heart  thus  made  right  with.iQod,  and  warm  with  love 
and  gratitude  to  him,  wee* good  works^  in  the  scriptural 
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sense,— this  obedience  is  evangelical,— this  service  is  accep- 
table unto  God. 

It  is  not' difficult  then,  if  we  have  right  views  of  the  doc- 
trinal system  of  Cbrifitiauity,  and  of  the  nature  of  true  vir- 
tue, to  trace  the  connexion  between  them,  and  the.dependence 
of  the  latter  upon  the  former.  Were  Christianity  barely 
preceptive^  as  many  conceive  it  to  be,  its  connexion  with 
true  goodness  would  be,  indeed,  obscure  and' remote ;  since 
the  imposition  of  an  outward  rule  has  no  power  to  secure 
the  affections,  without  whose  concurrence  there  can  be  no 
acceptable  goodness. — Equally  unproductive  of  legitimate 
virtue  would  Christianity  be,  were  it  barely  speculative^  or 
designed  to  enlighteh  the  mind  of  man  respecting  the  per- 
fections of  God  and  our  duty  to  him ;  since,  in  this  dishar- 
mony of  our  being,  the  affections,  by  which  the  moral  state 
must  always  be  determined,  may  go  counter  to  the  clearest 
li^ts  of  reason  and  conscience.  But  thus  to  conceive  of 
Christianity,  is  to  misapprehend  it^  peculiar  nature  and  de^ 
sign.:  Rightly  viewed,  it  is  less  a  disclosure  of  the  mind  of 
God  to  .the  mind  of -man,  than  an  overture  from  the  heart  of 
God  to  the  heart  of  man.*  It  is  not  so  much  preceptive  or 
speculative,  as  it  is  affective^  addressed  to  the  feelings  of  the 
heart,  and  .designed  to  bring  them*,  by  a  direct  apj^al,  into 
accord  with  th^  rule  of  reason  tod  conscience,  or  the  will  of 
God. 

.  If  now  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  hold  so  conspicuous 
a  place,  and  exert  so  important  an  influence  in  the  economy 
of  redemption,  it  is  certainly  right  that  they  should  be  re- 
garded with  the  most  intense  interest.  Indifference  to  them, 
IS  indifference  to  the  moral  and  reli^oud  welfare  of  man. 
Evangelical  truth,  Vith  the  attendant  divine  influences, 
supply  that  unknown  remedy  for  human  ills,  which  the  an-, 
cient  sage  expected,  in  obscure  presentiments,  from  the  gods^ 
afler  proving  the  inefficacy  of  the  restraints  of  reason  and  of 

• 

*  Thii  remark  we  think  true,  when  applied  to  Christianity  as  exhibited 
in  the  Holjr  Scriptures,  not  perhaps  to  Cnristianity  as  learned  from  books 
of  systematic  divmity.  Even  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  often  treated  in 
theological  systems  as  if  intended  merely  to  disclose  something  about 
the  mode  of  the  divine  existence,  has  notl^ng  of  this  abstract  and  specula- 
tive cast  in  the  inspired  records  of  revelation.'  What  is  there  said  of 
the  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  obviously  designed  to  teach  us,  not  so 
much  their  mysterious  relation  to  each  other,  as  their  relation  to  us  in  the 
eeojKimy  of  redemption,  for  the  sake  of  inspiring- our  mipds  ^ith  gratitude 
aud  love  to  God,  and  with  ooniidence  and  joy  in  him,  as  our  Redeemer  and 
Sanetifier. 
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law,  of  the  influences  of  philosophy  and  the  arts.  Human 
wisdom  and  benevolence  have  devised  many  expedients  by 
which  the  malady  of  our  nature  has  been  mitigated,  but 
none  by  which  the  seat  of  the  evil  has  been  reached.  It  was 
reserved  for  the  divine  wisdom  and  love  to  provide  for  a 
radical  renovation  of  man ;  and  this  provision  is  the  Gospel. 
And  just  in  proportion  as  human  philanthropy  becomes  en- 
lightened as  to  the  means,  of  ef^cting  its  ends,  will  it  pass  by 
the  feeble  devices  of  a  worldly  charity,  and  lay  hold  upon  tlie 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  surer  instruments  of  a  more 
comprehensive  usefulness.  In  proportion  as  benevolent  men 
enter  into  the  coupsel  of  God  respecting  our  race,  the  busi- 
ness of  doing  good  will  become  simplifi^  in  their  view,  and 
lie  more  and  more  in  the  one  point,  of  bringing  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity  to  bear  mo^t  powerfully  and  extensively  upon 
the  human  heart 

There  have  always  beea  those,  ever  since  Christianity 
was  first  published  to*  the  world,  to  whom  the  evangelical 
sjrstem  of  faith,  as  here  described,  has  appeared  to  weaken 
the  sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  to  be  subversive  of  all  vir- 
tue ;7--men  of  a  pharasaical  spirit,  of  philosophical  pride,  or 
of  a  merely  moral  interest.  Of  the  latter  and  better  class, 
Pelaffius  is  the  most  distinguished  representative.  ''He 
was,''  says  Neander,  ''of  a  serious,  conscientious  cast  of 
character. — It  was  his  object  to  arouse  men  from  their  moral 
stupidity,  and  to  excite  them  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  com- 
mands held  up  before  them."  But  instead  of  making  lise  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, — ^the  means  divinely  appointed 
for  this  end,  he  came  out  in  opposition  to  the  evangelical 
scheme,  as  endangering  the  cause  of  practical  piety.  "  He 
knew  no  better  way  for  promoting  virtue,  than  to  point  out 
the  fidsity  of  the  excuses  drs^wn  from  the  natural  weakness 
and  corruption  of  human  nature, — ^to  show  what  power  for 
goodness  lies  in  human  nature  itself; — how  all  evil  flows 
only 'from  the  free-will  of  mian  ; — ^that  he  can  never  plead  for 
his  justification,  that  he  is  borne  away  by  an  irresistible 
pow^r,  but  that  it  Sdways  depends  equally  upon  himself  to  do 
either  food  or  evil. — His  favourite  theme,  the  one  on  which 
he  spoke  oftenest  and  most  impressively,  was,  the  mond 
powers  with  which  human  nature  has  been  endued  by  the 
Creator; — The  great  thing  with  Pelagius  W9^  sincere  moral 
effartj — a  practical  Christianity,  exemplifying  the  ideal  moral 
standard  contained  in  the  commands  and  counsels  of  Christy 
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but  not  taken  in  connexion  trith  the  fundamental  nature  of 
the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Goroel."* 

How  many  ar&  there,  professing  to  beUeve  the  Grospd 
and  to  labour  for  it,  by  whom  its  most  Essential  features  are 
thus  dimly  seen !  Of  such  persons  it  might  be  asked,  whe- 
ther their  cold,  preceptive,  le^  system,  is  not  that,  very  thin^ 
which  the  apostle  Paul  opposed,  as  incapable  of  giving  s{h> 
ritual  life  ?  Whether,  in  the  conversion  of  men  to  Gk)d,  k  is 
not  with  the  heart  that  the  business  lies? — if  conversion  does 
not  consist  in  gaining  over  the  heart  from  its  enmity,  liiling 
it  above  the  depression  of  slavish  fear,  and  winning  it  back 
to  friendship  and  fellowship  with  God  ?  *  And  if  this  be  so, 
whether  it  seems  to  them,  that  the  heart,  so  quick  to»recqil 
frt>m  every  rude  access,  but  so  open  to  kindly  influence, — so 
obstinate  in  resistance  to  violence,. but  so  yielding  to  tender- 
ness, be  more  likely  to  be  gained  by  legal  claims  and  de- 
nunciations, than  by  the  gracious  overtures  of  the  Gospel  ? 
Or,  looking  to  fects,  it  might  be  inquired  of  them,  where, 
and  under  what  influences,  the  most  deep,  pure,  and  ener- 
getic piety  has  been  found  to  exist?  And  if.it  has  not  ever 
been  seen,  that  whatever  temporary  and  apparent  success 
may  attend  other  inethods,-  it  is  by  means  of  evangelical  doc^ 
trine  alone,  that  the  cause  of  true  godliness  is  permanently 
advanced  ?  Of  such  as  are  Christians  in  reality,  as  well  jb^s 
in  name,  it  mi£^ht  be  further  inquired,  to  what  they  owe  that 
improved  conmtion  in  which  they  themselves  are, — ^whence 
sprung  that  love  and  gratitude  by  which  their  hearts  are 
filled,  and  their  lives  are  governed  ?  "  Received  ye  the  Spirit 
by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  or  by  the  hearing  of  faith  ?" 

Let  us  revert,  now,  for  a  moment  to  the  objection  before 
mentioned,  ^igainst  the  interest  manifested  by  some  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  system  of  evangelical  truth.  It  must 
be  obvious  that  this  interest  ca^  be  regarded  as  at  variance 
with  that  for  practical  religion,  by  those  only  who  hold  the 
Pelagian  notion  just  described,  and  in  whose  views  Chris- 
tian doctrine  is  severed  from  its  inherent  connexion  with 
vita]  ffodliness.  No  othera  certltinly  couM  deem  it  a  matter 
of  little  concern  what  form  of  doctrine  is  believed  and  incul- 
cated)  or  ever  think  that  the  cause  of  God  may  be  carried 
forward  by  any  other  method  of  influence,  than  that  which 

• 

^  Neander*!  Allgemeine  Gfreiehichte  der  ehriit  Rel.  und  Kirche,  Vol.  iL 
Pt  iii.  Truslmted  in  Prof.  Robiiuoii**  Bib.  Rep. 
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his  own  wisdom  has  devised,  and  which  he  has  always 
owned  by  making  it  efficacious  to  the  salvation  of  men. 

There  aie  many  Christians  who  are  cherishing  high- 
nised  expectations  that  better  times  are  in  reserve  for  the 
Church,  and  that  we  are  on  the  very  eve  of  a  brighter  day. 
In  these  hopes  we  joyfully  participate.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  beUeve  that  they  will  be  resdized,  only  through  the  in- 
creased influence  of  the  same  truths  by  which  the  life  of  the 
Church  has  ever  been  sustained.  If  piety  is  ever  again  to 
appear  in  its  original  simplicity,  loveliness  and  power,  it  will 
be  only  through  the  more  pure  and  efficacious  exhibition  of 
the  doctrines  of  &ith.  If  the  boundaries  of  the  Church  are 
to  be  more  widely  extended,  it  will  be  only  through  the  wider 
diffiision  of  those  same  doctrines  in  which  its  deep  founda- 
tions are  laid.  To  look  for  the  revival  and  spread  of  unde- 
filed  religion,  except  through  the  influence  of  the  pure 
truth,  would  be  to  expect  a  harvest  without  the  sowing  of 
seed,  or  day  without  the  sun. 

There  Would  seem,  then,  to  be  devolved  upon  Chris- 
tians of  the  present  day,  in  accordance  with  their  larger 
hopes,  a  higher  duty  in  behalf  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
upcm  which  the  whole  advancement  of  religion  depends. 
Chir  present  circumstances  of  encouragement  and  pro- 
mise, instead  of  abating  the  interest  of  Christians  in  the 
fimdamental  articles  oi  their  faith,  ought  to  raise  it  to  an 
unwonted  elevation ;  lest  through  the  subversion  of  the  truth, 
their  hopes  should  afler  all  be  disappointed.  The  great  sys- 
tem  of  Christian  &ith  ou^ht  now  to  be  more  thoroughly  stu- 
died, more  diligently  taught,  more  strenuously  defended,  than 
ever  before,  as  directly  tending  to  the  universal  revival  of 
religion,  and  the  anticipated  millenial  period. 

The  times  in  which  we  Uve  demand  a  more  thorough 
study  of  the  doctrines  of  our  religion,  than  Christians  have 
been  accustomed  to  bestow  upon  them.  It  would  not  be 
strange  if  the  £uth  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  in  being 
transmitted  through  so  many  ages,  and  subjected  to  the  or- 
deal of  so  many  philosophies,  should  have  received  some 
human  additions,  and  have  lost  some  of  its  original  elements. 
These  redundancies  must  be  removed,  and  these  defects  sup- 
plied, by  a  strict  comparison  of  the  received  fiuth  with  the 
only  inmllible  standard  of  doctrine, — the  Holy  Scriptures, — 
before  the  pristine  energies  of  Chnstiaiiity  can  be  again  ex- 
erted. 
YoL.  I.  2 
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To  recover  the  primitive,  apostolic  fiuth  should  be,  then, 
the  ^pneat  endeavour  with  those  who  hope  to  see  the  primitive 
spintof  Christianity  revived  in  the  Church,  and  who  would 
most  effectually  contribute  to  its  revival.  In  order  to  this 
end,  their  resort  must  be,  first  of  all,  to  the  Bible.  Any 
professed  theological  reform  which  does  not  begin  in  a  more 
thorough  and  devout  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  is  to  be 
greatly  suspected.  This  study,  however,  to  be  of  any  ad- 
vantage, must  not  be  prosecuted  with  the  design  of  engrafting 
our  preconceived  opinions  upon  the  Bible,  or  of  placmg  our 
system  upon  divine  authority ;  but  simply  for  the  sale  of 
learning,  from  the  original  and  inspired  records  of  our  reU- 
gion,  what  Christianity  is.* — Next  in  importance  to  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  conducive  to  the  same  end,  is  the  study  of 
Doctrinal  History.  If  there  is  a  department  of  Theolo^, 
which  more  than  any  other  needs  to  be  cultivated,  and  whicn 
more  than  any  other  promises  great  results,  it  is  that  of  Doc- 
trinal History.  This  study  alone  can  inform  us,  both  what 
are  the  grand  essentials  of  doctrine  in  which  all  Christians 
have  agreed,  and  also  how  much  of  our  received  system  of 
faith  may  have  been  derived  from  the  corrupting  influence 
of  the  various  philosophies  and  modes  of  thinkmg,  which 
have  attached  themselves  to  Christianity. — There  is  still 
another  point  which  deserves  the  attention  of  those  who 
would  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  -Christian  fiiith. 
It  has  often  been  remarked  that  we  see,  at  the  present  day, 
but  little  of  that  thorouf^h-goin?  consistency  of  opinion 
which  characterized  our  dder  divmes  and  theologians.  In 
the  views  of  many,  one  part  of  the  Christian  system  is  un- 
duly magnified,  another  greatly  obscured,  or  entirely 
omitted,  and  different  parts  are  totally  contradictory  to  each 
other.  This  partiality,  disproportion,  and  inconsistency  of 
opinion,  by  which  the  symmetry  of  truth  is  marred,  aad  its 
whole  efiect  injured,  can  be  obviated  only  by  a  more  scientific 

*  It  is  a  circumstance  most  anspicious  to  the  cause  of  truth,  that  the  criticat 
study  of  the  Bible  does  not  necesearily  lead  the  student,  as  hereto&K,  into  tha 
dangerous  region  of  German  rationalism,  through  which  bow  few  have  paaaed 
unharmed !  The  pious  and  enlightened  zeal  of  Tholuck,  Henastenberg,  Olshau- 
sen,  and  their  confederats  refonnera,  is  rapidly  furnishing  fnstituleB  of  later- 
preiatioD.  Gommentariea»  and  a  complete  hertteneuticai  ap9eratu&  of  equal  c« 
superior  learning  to  those  which  have  been  in  use  among  us,  wnile  they  are 
wholly  disinfected  of  rationalism,  and  infused  with  a  warm,  erangelical  spirit. 
The  trauslatioiiof  these  into  Eng^iah  is  a  ffreatdeBid«ratum.--Th«  rising  r«p«ie^ 
republication,  and  extensive  circulation  of  Calvin's  Commentaries,  is  another 
mdication  of  the  better  tendency  beginning  to  prevail. 
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eombiiiation  of  the  doctrines  dispersed  through  the  pages  of 
reyriation.  Theological  study  is  necessanly  incomplete, 
until  the  fruits  of  the  biblical  and  historical  investigation 
just  reconunended,  are  brought  together,  and  an  organic 
and  harmonious*  system  is  constructed  from  them.^ — ^In  this 
whole  emplo3rment,  it  were  well,  if  there  were  less  solidtnde 
to  maintain  any  human  form,  any  established  system  of  be- 
tief,  and  more  to  apprehend  the  essential  spirit  of  Christianity. 
How  often  haye<  the  technical  schemes  of  &ith,  to  which 
so  much  importance  is  attached,  been  subverted,  while,  con- 
trary to  the  ferebodinffs  of  their  adherents,  the  spirit  by  which 
Aey  were  animated,  nas  sprung  from  their  ruins,  in  a  form 
more  beautiful  and  congenial. — ^It  were  well  also  if  the  study 
of  divine  truth  could  be  prosecuted,  with  a  less  anxious 
reference  to  inmiediate,  practical  utility.  It  is  not  the  office 
of  the  student  of  revelation  to  enquire,  vheU  will  be  u^efidy 
but  simply  what  is  tme  ;  assured  that  the  truth,  whatever  it 
may  be,  will  be  more  useful,  than  any  thing  which  he  might 
substitute  fi>r  it,  having  been  designed  by  God  for  the  highest 
good  of  men,  and  acUipted  by  his  wisdom  to  their  wants. 
ft  is  well  remarked  by  a  late  writer,*  that  '^  there  can  be  no 
greater  impediment  to  the  progress  of  science,  than  a  per- 
petual and  anxious  reference  at  every  step  to  palpable  utility." 
^  Inquiries  after  truth,''  he  says,  ^  should  be  prosecuted  in 
every  possible  direction,  even  where  they  have  no  apparent 
relation  to  the  good  of  society,  in  the  certainty  that  the  result 
will  at  some  time  be  beneficial.^'  If  now  the  naturalist,  the 
mathematician,  or  metaphysician  may  urse  on  his  investiga- 
tions, under  the  persuasion*  that  the  truth  he  may  discover 
will  contribute  in  some  way,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  suc- 
cessors, if  not  in  lus  own,  to  the  good  of  the  world ;  how 
much  more  the  theologian,  who  inquires  after  a  truth,  the 
whole  desisrn  and  intait  of  whose  revelation  is  the  welfere 
ofman?   ^ 

It  is  worthy  of  serious  inquiry,  whether  this  more  inte- 
rested and  extended  study  of  our  doctrinal  system,  must  not 
precede  the  hoped  for  advance  of  Christianity.  It  was  in 
this  way,  and  not  by  wild  and  impetuous  efforts,  that  Spener 
and  Franke  sou^t  to  prepare  for  the  reformation  of  which 
they  were  instrumental.    And  it  is  with  the  same  enlightened 
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•  Mr.  Bnley  of  Sheffield,  author  of  Che  Eaaay  on  the  formation  and  puMica- 
tion  of  opiniona. 
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views  of  the  bearing  of  evangriical  doctrine  upon  the  king- 
dom  of  Christ,  that  the  noble  company  of  modem  reform- 
ers in  Germany,  are  devoting  themselves  so  ardently  to  the 
study  of  all  the  departments  of  Theological  science. 

But  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  should 
not  mily  be  studiously  pursued ;  it  must  be  industriously 
circulated,  by  those  who  would  hasten  the  coming  of  a  better 
day.  Indeed,  the  substance  of  Christian  effort  must  ever 
consist  in  holding  forth  the  ward  of  life.  The  existing 
evils  in  our  mord  and  social  state,  can  be  removed  in  no 
other  way,  than  by  bringing  all  the  orders  and  inetitutions  of 
society  under  the  perrading  influence  of  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  To  this  influence,  mingled  so  early  and  strongly 
in  the  forming  elements  of  our  society,  is  our  favoured 
country  indebted,  for  its  moral  and  religious  superiority 
to  other  portions  of  the  world;  but  it  must  be  greatly 
increased  before  our  land  will  be,  what  a  Christian  land 
should  be.  Is  there  not  reason,  however,  to  suspect,  tliat 
the  movement  as  to  doctrinal  knowledge,  is  rather  retro^prade 
than  forward,  in  the  pubUc  at  large  ?  This  we  know  is  the 
belief  of  many,  whose  ago  enables  them  to  contrast  the  past 
with  the  present.  The  vehicles  of  general  religious  infor- 
mation are,  indeed,  greatly  multiplied ;  but  they  are  more 
occupied  in  conveying  the  news  of  religious  operations  to 
the  Christian  public,  man  in  exhibiting  and  eniforcing  the 
doctrines  of  our  religion.  How  few  of  all  the  books  and 
periodical  publications  of  the  day,  have  for  their  object  to 
establish  the  minds  of  Christians  in  the  belief  of  the  fuuda- 
mental  articles  of  their  system !  i  How  Uttle  of  the  instruct 
tion  given  to  the  young  in  faimilies  and  Sabbath  Schools,  is 
of  a  doctrinal  nature!  The  Catechism  is  laid  upon  the 
shelf^  and  covered  with  the  dust  of  neglect,  and  its  place 
often  supplied  by  the  religious  story-book.  From  the  pulpit, 
too,  how  rarely  are  there  now  heard  those  clear  and  lucid 
exhibitions  of  scriptural  doctrine,  which  were  regarded  by 
the  older  divines  as  the  best  and  only  means  of  promoting  a 
stable,  enlightened  and  vigprous  piety !  This  growing  ten- 
dency to  omit  doctrinal  instruction,  unless  checked,  must 
issue  in  a  state  of  things  sadly  the  reverse  of  the  sanguine 
expectations  we  are  accustomed  to  cherish.  And  parents 
and  teachers,  who  now  neglect  to  instruct  those  committed 
to  their  charge  in  the  elements  of  Christian  faith,  ought 
not  to  wonder  should  they  see  them  hereafter  unstable  as  the 
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shifiiiig  sands  of  tbe  desert,  and  drivoi  about  by  every  wind 
of  doctrine. 

>  Would  we  guard  against  instability,  apostacy  and  fitnati- 
cism,  we  .must  ffuard  against  that  ignorance  of  religious 
truth,  whid^  is  the  firuitfiil  parent  of  these  evils.  Woura  we 
do  any  thing  to  realize  the  cherished  hopes  of  the  Churchi 
we  must  prepare  for  thmr  accomplishment  from  afar,  and 
begin  the  train  of  causes,  by  disseminating  the  knowledge 
of  Christian  doctrines.  That  sort  of  piety  which  is  now 
wanted,  and  by  whose  steady  enei^ies  the  christianization 
of  the  world  is  to  be  accomplished,  must  be  groimded  in  the 
convictions  of  the  understanding,  as  well  as  fired  by  the 
ardours  of  feeling. 

There  is  still  another  duty  which  Christians  owe  to  the 
system  of  revealed  truth,  viz.  to  contend  far  it,  when  it  is 
assailed.  This  duty,  like  those  already  mentioned,  results 
principally  fromthe  establid^  connexion  between  the  truth 
and  the  moral  renovation  of  men.  If  there  is  any  thing  in 
the  world  worth  contending  for,  it  mast  be  a  system  so  nearly- 
allied  to  the  present  and  eternal  wel&re  of  our  whcde  race. 
The  sublime  results  to  which  the  doctrines  of  the  Grospel  are 
conducive,  enjoin  an  unyielding  steadfastness  in  their  de- 
fence, and  condemn  that  false  toleration  by  which  they  are 
often  surrendered.  The  magnitude  of  the  end  for  which  the 
truth  is  revealed, — the  reconciUation  of  the  world  unto 
God,  etmobles  zeal  for  its  maintenance,  and  advances  mar- 
t3nrs  for  its  cause  to  an  equal  rank  with  the  most  illustrious 
benefiictors  of  mankind. 

The  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  tbe  gospel  has,  accords 
ingly,  been  considered  a  sacred  duty  in  every  age  of  the 
Church.  The  true-hearted  Christians  in  tlie  days  of  early 
persecution  loved  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  too  well,  and 
knew  too  well  their  efficacy,  to  yield  them  up  without  a 
contest.  Stcmding  firm  upon  their  inmost  convictions  of 
truth,  they  could  be  moved  neither  by  the  allurements  or 
menaces  of  worldly  power.  Could  they  have  listened  to  Uie 
dictates  of  worldly  policy,  and  silently  acquiesced  in  the 
perversion  of  the  doctrines  of  Christiamty,  they  would  have 
looked  upon  themselves  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  God  on 
earth. 

How  much  is  the  Church  of  later  and  more  peaceful 
days  indebted  to  the  noble  intrepidity,  the  holy  fortitude  and 
firmness,  of  these  early  defenders  of  its  faidi !    Had  Athan- 
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Mills  or  Au^stme,  not  to  moitioii  othcirs,  quietty  sanea- 
dered  the  vital  doctrines  for  which  they  contended,  the 
Christian  world  might  to  this  day  have  been  overspread  with 
the  disastrous  shadow  of  Arian  or  Pelagian  fieresy ! 

There  are  many  who  seem  to  suppose,  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  occasion  for  that  vigilant  and  jealous  defiance  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  which  was  formerly  necossary,-^ 
that  these  doctrines  hinre  become  sufficiently  established  by 
the  efforts  of  our  jMredecessors,  and  that  our  whole  duty 
lies  in  making  them  known  through  the  earth.  But  this 
opinion  overlooks  the  fiict,  that  most  errours  in  religion  have 
their  root  in  the  depravity  of  human  nature ;  ana  though 
they  may  be  suppressed  at  one  time,  they  will  again  spnng 
up,  as  long  as  the  quality  of  their  native  soil  is  unaltered.  It 
proceeds,  too,  on  a  mistaken. view  of  the  appointed  lot  of  the 
Church  on  earth;  '<  It  is  but  ignorance,"  says  that  great 
philosopher  whom  we  have  before  quoted,  ^  if  any  man  find 
it  strancfe,  that  the  state  of  religion,  especially  in  days  of 
peace,  j£ould  be  exercised  and  troubled  with  controveisies : 
for  as  it  is  the  condition  of  the  Church  miUtant  to  be  ever 
under  trials,  so  it  cometh  to  pass,  that  when  the  fiery  trial  of 
persecution  ceaseth,  there  succeedeth  another  trial,  which  as 
it  were  by  contrary  blasts  of  doctrine,  doth  sift  and  winnow 
men's  faith,  and  proveth  whether  they  know  God  aright" 

Happy,  indeed,  would  it  be  for  us,  if  we  could  believe 
that  these  '^  contrary  blasts  of  doctrine"  had  spent  their  force, 
and  would  never  again  sweep  over  the  Church.  But  one 
must  be  very  unobservant,  who  does  not  see,  that  there  are 
tendencies  of  theological  sentiment  at  the  present  time,  which 
threaten,  in  their  fiiU  developement,  the  essential  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  faith.  If  this  be  really  so,  how  fidse  and  dan« 
^rous  is  that  security  respecting  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
mto  which  so  many  are  lulled  by  the  present  outward  pros- 
perity and  the  opening  prospects  of  the  Church !  Should 
the  Church  of  this  day,  flushed  by  its  recent  victories,  be- 
come negligent  of  its  own  defence,  and  leaving  the  Palladium 
of  its  safety  unprotected,  send  forth  its  sacramental  hosts  for 
distant  conquests,  it  could  not  be  long  before  its  triumphant 
legions  must  be  called  back,  to  recapture  their  own  walls  and 
bmwarks  firom  the  insidious  foe. 

Beside  the  dan^rous  tendencies  of  theological  senti- 
ment to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  there  are  other  dis- 
positions infused  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  which  are  pecu- 
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ImAy  advBrae  to  rdigioos  tratfa,  and  which  demand  peculiar 
watchfiilneaB  in  guarding  its  interests.  That  impatience  of 
liie  restraints  of  authority^ — ^that  irreverent  contempt  of  an- 
cient opinions  andusa^, — that  restless  spiritof  innovation, — 
that  all-penrading  rationalism,  which  will  receive  no  mysto- 
ries  unexplained,  and  thinks  to  &thom  and  comprehend  even 
the  deep  things  of  Grod ; — these,  and  other  congenial  dispo- 
sitions, which  so  strongly  characterize  the  present  times,  are 
most  unfriendly  to  the  pure  belief  of  a  system  of  truth,  au- 
thoritative in  its  very  nature,  as  revealed  from  God,  venera- 
Ue  in  its  aspect,  as  handed  down  through  a  long  tradition, 
and  humUing  to  the  pride,  and  far  above  the  measure,  of  rea- 
son, in  the  sirred  mystaies  which  it  contains. 

There  is  still  another  circumstance  which  seems  to  make 
this  watchful  guardianship  of  the  great  interests  of  truth, 
die  more  general  duty  of  all  the  fiimds  of  religion.  It  has 
been  the  mediod  of  Providence  in  past  ages,  to  raise  up 
single  individuals,  prepared  by  a  peculiar  training  and  by 
eminent  endowments  of  vrisdom  and  piety,  whoee  higher 
station  should  enable  them  to  descry  fiom  afiur  any  th^at- 
eninff  danger,  and  whose  more  ascendant  influence  should 
^daUe  them  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  of  precaution. 
But  in  the  wider  difiiision  of  knowledge,  and  consequent 
equalizaticm  of  influenpe,  this  method  would  seem  to  be  for- 
s^en,  {or  one  more  consonant  with  the  altered  condition  of 
society.  We  see  but  few,  indeed,  who  rise  so  fiir  above  the 
republican  leye)  of  the  Christian  community,  and  the  minor 
sectional  interests  of  the  Church,  as  to  have  either  the  ability 
or  desire  to  consult  for  the  geneml  good  of  the  common 
cause.  Since,  then,  we  can  look  to  no  official  or  recoenixed 
ffuardians  of  the  momentous  af&irs  of  the  cause  of  Christ, 
how  important  is  it  that  private  Christians  should  accustom 
themselves  to  more  enlaiged  views,  should  enquire  into  the 
ultimate  bearings  and  consequences  of  prevailing  opinions 
and  practices,  and  feel  especially  that  they  are  sacredly 
bound  to  guard  thai  system  of  fidth,  upon  whose  purity 
the  whole  prosperity  of  religion  depends ! 

In  the  discharge  of  dus  duty,  it  must  be  unwise. to  for- 
bear te  speak  and  act,  until  the  assault  is  made  directly  upon 
the  essential  doctrines  of  the  system.  It  is  thetf  conunonly 
too  late  to  offer  efleotnal  reabstance.  The  first  divergencies 
of  opimon  should  be  noticed  and  exposed.  The  outposts 
shoi:dd  be  straog^y  coutasted^  and  the  rieepiess  sentinel, 
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in  the  words  of  Tucker,  should  ^^\»  ever  Ustening  to  the 
sobterraneoas  thumps  of  the  miner's  spade  and  pickaxe."*    - 

Nothing  can  be  mcNre  unjust,  than  to  bring  the  char^  of 
intolerance  and  uncharitcAleness  against  the  opposition 
which  is  thus  given  to  what  is  deemea  erroneous  in  theolo- 
^cai  s^timent.  There  may  be,  indeed,  and  too  often  is^ 
mtolerance  and  uncharitableness  in  ojqposing  errour.  When 
an  attempt  is  made  to  abridge  the  personal  right  of  others 
to  form  and  publish  their  own  ojnnions,  or  to  suppress 
a  wron^  tendency  by  force, — this  is  intolerance.  When 
tbe  motives  of  an  o{qponent  are  suspected,  his  opinions 
misconstrued,  or  when  his  religious  state  is  pronounced 
not  right,  because  his  belief  is  not  so, — this  is  unchari- 
tableness. But  it  is  not  uncharitable  for  one  to  be  open, 
earnest,  and  decided  in  opposition  to  errour,  while  he  con- 
cedes that  there  may  be  antidotes  in  the  breast  of  those 
who  hold  it,  which  may  render  harmless  to  them,  what  will 
be  ruinous  to  others.  It  was  not  uncharitable  in  Augustine 
to  withstand  the  errours  of  Pelagius,  while,  with  a  magnani- 
mity worthy  of  all  imitation,  he  allowed  him  to  be  egregie 
Christiawusy  and  could  say,  after  the  irritations  of  a  ptotractr 
ed  controversy,  non  solum  dUexi/nrns^  verum  etiam  diligi- 
mua  eum.  Indeed,  that  very  charity  which  leads  us  to  love 
the  persons  of  our  fellow  men,  and  to  desire  their  highest 
wel&re,  will  also  lead  us  to  hate  and  oppose  those  errours  by 
which  we  suppose  their  wel&re  endan^red. 

Most  cheerfully  then  can  we  subscribe  to  the  fearless  de- 
claration of  Coleridge,  that  "as  far  as  opinions  and  not 
motives^ — principles  and  not  men^  are  concerned,  we  nei- 
ther are  tolerant,  nor  wish  to  be  regarded  as  such."  In  the 
same  noble  spirit  he  aflkms,  "  As  much  as  I  love  my  fellow- 
men, — so  much,  and  no  more,  will  I  be  intolerant  of  their 
heresies  and  unbelief;  and  I  will  honour  and  hold  forth  the 
right-hand  of  fellowship,  to  every  individual  who  is  equally 
intolerant  of  that  which  he  conceives  as  such  in  ma"t 

.  Our  remarks  on  this  whole  subject  would  be  very  incom- 
plete, unless  we  shoukl  add,  that  the  interest  and  effort  for 
evangelical  tmth,  which  we  have  now  been  vindicating,  can 
be  pure  and  just  only  when  they  proceed  from  an  experir 
mental^  and  not  merelytheoretical,  knowledee  of  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  interest  in 
dbeee  doctrines  often  manifested  by  those  who  have  no  per* 

•Light  of  Raton.  tTbtFU«d,p.80^  AB.Bd. 
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maai  experience  of  their  power.  Such  persons  often  eyince 
a  Umd  reyer^ice  for  the  doctrines  of  fiiith,  as  hand^  down 
from  their  ancestors,  or  a  bigotted  adherence  to  them  as 
eslaUished  by  their  church,  or  a  pharisaical  pride  of 
ordiodoxy  in  holding  them,  or  a  sublime  and  philoeophi- 
cal  enthusiasm  about  them,  on  account  of  the  specula* 
liTe  truth  they  contain.  But  the  true  Christian  loves  and 
oheridies  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  because  he  has  had 
jojfvd  experience  of  their  efficacy  in  sanctifying  the  hearty 
ana  because  he  knows  they  may  be  in  others,  as  in  himself 
the  seed  of  a  new  and  divine  nature. 

Those  who  are  strangers  to  the  power  of  the  Gospel  upon 
their  hearts,  cannot  possess  any  adequate  knowledge  of  its 
doctrines :  for  though  &ith  cometh  by  hearing,  yet  it  is  upon 
fiuth,  as  a  living  foimdation  stone,  that  the  superstructure  oi 
vital  knowled^,  as  of  all  Christian  excellence,  must  be 
reared.  This  mward  experience  of  the  truth  of  the  (Sospd 
purges  the  intellectual  eye,  and  gives  it  that  singleness,  with- 
out which  nothing  is  rightly  discerned,  and  the  whole  body 
IS  filled  with  darlmess.  If  then,  we  would  attain  to  higher 
and  better  views  of  the  great  system  of  Christian  doctrine, 
we  should  first  resort  to  the  closet,  and  seek  by  prayer  and 
devout  contemplation,  to  taste  and  enjoy  the  truths  of  re- 
Jijp<Hi.  It  is  not  with  the  things  of  God  as  with  human 
thmgs,  that  distinct  knowledge  must  go  before  strong  affec- 
tion; but  the  reverse.  " Divine  things,"  says  Pascal,  "are 
infinitely  above  nature,  and  God  only  can  place  them  in  the 
soul.  He  has  designed  that  they  should  pass  from  the  heart 
into  the  head,  and  not  from  the  head  into  the  heart ;  and  so, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  know  human  things,  in  order  to  love 
them,  it  is  necessary  to  love  divinethings  in  order  to  know 
them.* 

But  it  is  most  of  all  necessary  that  those  who  would 
rightly  engace  in  defending  the  truth,  should  themselves 
have  deeply  felt  its  power  to  subdue  their  selfish  and  earthly 
passions.  Those  only  are  qualified  for  a  service  so  impor- 
tant and  dangerous,  whose  whole  mind?  are  moulded  to  a 
spiritual  frame  and  temper,  through  the  transforming  influ- 
ence of  the  doctrines  of  the  GospeL    The  ambitious,  envious, 

*  '^Les  T^rit^  ditines  iont  infinixnent  ao-deafos  de  la  nature.  Dim  aeiil  pent 
las  mettre  dana  la  eoeor.  Par  oatte  raiaoD,  8*1!  fiwt  connaitre  lea  choaea  ha- 
mainaa,  poor  pouToir  lea  aimeri  U/aut  aim*r  U»  cfttfMv  cUmnat,  jxnir  pouvoir  Im 
eannot/rs.*'— PaacaL 
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vindictive,  contentious,  denunciatory  spirit  often  exhibited 
by  the  professed  champions  of  orthodoxy,  proves  that  they 
themselves  are  not  of  the  trtUh,  and  have  no  title,  there- 
fore, to  undertake  its  defence.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  more  incongruous,  than  for  men  to  be  deeply  concerned 
for  the  defence  of  a  system  of  doctrine,  whose  ^rand  design 
is  charity,  and  yet  themselves  to  be  filled  with  dl  uncharita- 
bleness, — ^bumin^  themselves  with  unhallowed  passions,  and 
enkindling  them  m  others.  Against  such  men  there  might 
be  urged  as  pun^nt  an  argument  of  inconsistency,  as  Paul 
urgea  against  me  Jews,  ''Thou  therefore  that  teachest 
another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself."  Do  you  indulge  in  ha- 
tred, who  are  zealous  for  that  religion  whose  first  command 
and  great  end  is  love?  Do  you,  who  make  your  boast  of 
a  more  pure  and  uncorrupted  Christianity,  exhibit  less  of 
the  dispositions  it  requires,  and  more  of  those  it  forbids, 
than  other  men  ? 

The  specious  pretext  of  concern  for  the  purity  of  doc- 
trine, under  which  such  fiery  zealots  commonly  act,  does  not 
miifice  to  conceal  their  real  motives.  While  tfiey  profess  to 
contend  for  the  tnith,  it  is  obvious  to  every  one,  from  their 
whole  spirit  and  manner,  that  they  are  contending  for  thenih 
selves,  or  for  the  party  to  which  they  belong.  Did  they  really 
desire  to  defend  the  truth,  they  would  dwell  upon  its  great 
and  fundamental  principles ;  but  they  are  always  insisting 
upon  minute  distinctions  and  technical  terms.  Had  they 
the  interests  of  truth  at  heart,  they  would  seek  to  convince 
and  persuade  the  adverse  party ;  but  they  plainly  prefer  his 
discomfiture  and  overthrow.  Were  they  themselves  deeply 
grounded  and  settled  in  the  belief  of  the  truth,  they  would 
evince  a  serene  and  composed  frame  of  spirit,  not  easily 
rufiled  by  contradiction;  but  they  are  impatient  of  op- 
position, and  impetuous  and  violent  in  all  their  proce- 
dures. 

Having  already  said  so  much  in  favour  of  contending  for 
the  truth,  when  truth  is  the  real  object  of  the  contest,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  freely  here  against  controversies, 
which  only  turn  upon  questions  in  divinity,  while  they  really 
spring  from  selfish  passions.  Such  controversies  have  ever 
been,  and  still  are,  the  greatest  bane  and  reproach  of  Chris- 
tianity. Instead  of  tending  to  elucidate  the  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion, they  render  them  only  more  obscure,  by  hiding  them 
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in  the  dark  mazes  of  polemical  subtelty  and  equivocation.* 
Instead  of  promoting  that  higher  unity  of  spirit,  which 
Christianity  aims  to  produce,  they  sever  eyen  those  lower 
ties  of  natural  love  by  which  society  is  bound  together,  and 
invade  the  peace  of  neighbourhoods  and  &milies.  I'hey 
bring  the  sacred  mysteries  of  revelation  into  so  lamiliar  a 
discussion,  that  all  reverence  for  them  is  destroyed,  and  they 
cease  to  afford  spiritual  nutriment  to  the  soul.  In  this  way 
they  injure  the  cause  they  are  professedly  designed  to  pro- 
mote, and  more  than  all  other  things  together,  bring  it  to  a 
stand.  As  the  contest  proceeds,  and  the  disguises,  at  first 
prudently  worn,  are  thrown  off,  and  envy  thrusts  forth  its 
serpentine  bead,  and  hatred  its  envenomed  figmg,  a  scene  is 
often  witnessed,  at  which  the  enemies  of  religion  re- 
joice, and  its  friends  bans  their  heads.  In  view  of  the  al- 
tercations, revilings,  and  me  hundred  nameless  inhumanities 
practised  by  such  disputants,  one  sometimes  feels  com- 
pelled to  interpose  with  the  apostoUc  adnoonition,  if  ye  bite 
and  devour  one  another^  take  heed  tkcU  ye  be  not  con- 
sumed one  of  another.  What  wonder  is  it,  if  the  Heaven- 
ly Dove  be  nrighted  away  from  scenes  like  these :  for  she 
hath  no  gall  in  her  breast,  no  crooked  talons  or  beak 
wherewith  to  strike  and  contend,  and  dwells  only  with  the 
sons  of  peace. 

But  these  evils  would  be  prevented,  if  all  who  concern 
themselves  for  the  truth  should  have  first  taken  it  to  their 
own  bosoms,  and  have  themselves  experienced  its  sanctify^ 
in^  work.  Were  the  true  form  of  doctrine,  not  merely  per- 
ceived intellectually,  but  wrought  into  their  souls,  it  would 
expel  every  unhallowed  passion,  and  produce  every  Chris- 
tian grace.  They  would  then  no  longer  be  impetuous, 
boast&l,  or  denunciatory ;  but  in  meekness  instructing  those 
that  oppose  themselves,  if  peradventure  God  would  give 
them  repentance  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  truth.  Like 
Baxter,  they  would  be  as  ready  to  die  for  charity,  as  for  any 
article  of  the  creed. 

Views  like  these  of  the  important  place  which  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  hold,  and  of  the  varied  duty  devolving 

*  It  was  said  by  one  who  wrote  respecting  the  endless  minutis  of  the  fathers 
in  the  Arian  and  Nestorian  controversies,  that  iUia  temporUnu  reg  ingenio9a 
^U  e$8e  ChrisHammif — in  thote  day*  U  wa»  an  ingtnioua  and  mtbtte  iking  to  b* 
a  ChritHatL,  And  tnuv  it  is  no  less  so  in  our  own  day,  if  one  most  be  Sble  to 
follow  some  thaoloflicaf  controversialists  through  all  their  intricacies  and  laby*^ 
rinths,  in  order  to  his  being  a  Chiistian. 
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upon  Christiaiis  of  the  present  day  with  retyped  to  them, 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Literary  and  Thb- 
OLOGICAL  Review.  It  has  appeared  to  many,  that  there  is 
an  urgent  demand  for  a  periodical  journal  devoted  princi- 
pcdly  to  the  investigation,  dissemination,  and  defence  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 

We  are  aware  that  a  periodical  publication,  even  though' 
it  may  be  the  more  dignified  duarterly,  is  better  adapted  to 
subserve  the  cause  of  general  literature,  than  to  be  the  ve* 
hide  of  the  graver  sort  of  philosophical  or  theolc^ical  dis- 
cussion. While  such  discussion  must,  firom  its  very  nature, 
be  abstract  and  recondite,  and  requires  that  those  who 
would  understand  it,  should  be  versed  in  speculative  reason- 
ing, it  is  carried  by  the  periodical  before  the  great  public. 
This  public,  engn^sed  in  secular  affairs,  is  thus  erected  into 
a  tribunal,  and  its  verdict  is  soUcited  on  questions  requiring 
the  most  patient,  consecutive  thought.  The  circumstance 
of  being  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  busy  public  must  obvious- 
ly tend  to  withdraw  philosophical  and  theological  writers 
&om  the  radical  investigations  demanded  by  the  subjects  on 
which  they  treat,  and  to  incline  them  to  a  more  popular  and 
superficial  mode  of  reasoning.  This  evil  cannot  probably 
be  wholly  prevented.  But  it  is  our  hope  to  have  a  portion 
of  this  Review  devoted  to  discussions,  as  scientific  and  tho- 
rough, as  may  be  consistent  with  its  general  circulation  and 
usemlness.  We  would  surest  to  the  contributors  to  this 
portion  of  our  Review,  that  many  of  their  readers  will  be 
educated  and  professional  men,  and  that  many  of  the  great 
questions  on  which  the  pubUc  mind  is  divided,  can  be  set- 
ued  only  by  learned  biblical  and  historical  research,  and  the 
calm  and  thorough  examination  of  the  original  principles  of 
the  existing  divergencies  of  sentiment. — ^We  shall  occasional- 
ly furnish  translations  of  such  parts  of  foreign,  and  especially 
German,  theological  Uterature,  as  shall  seem  fitted  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  truth  and  theolo^eal  learning  in  Ifais 
country.  In  connexion  with  this  prmcipal  object,  it  is  our 
design  to  devote  a  portion  of  our  Review*  to  general  litera- 
ture. In  short,  we  hope  to  fiimish  as  much  variety  of  ge- 
neral matter,  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  great  object  we 
have  in  view. 

•We  hsfv  QMd  tbe  word  AeoiMtinoiir  tide,  hi  the  wider  aenn  in  which  iri* 
MneliiMS  taken.-»iiot  mesnnigto  implf  tfaet  our  work  ie  Mtgaed  pnndftUlf 
ht  T§pmB$  itnctly  lo  called. 
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Many  of  the  evils  which  have  been  heretofere  attendant 
upon  our  periodical  literature,  have  resulted  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  ammymous.  A  full  examination  of  this  matter  would 
prove,  we  think,  that  even  in  that  portion  of  periodical  Utera^ 
ture,  where  anonymous  writing  has  been  moBi  contei^ed  for, 
(that  of  critieitm^)  it  has  not  enoagh  advantages  to  counter- 
balance the  evils  which  result  frcmi  it.  Wimout  dwelling 
upon  this  point,  we  would  only  refer  to  the  unjust  and  wanton 
Verdicts,  both  of  praise  and  blame,  which  are  every  day  uttered 
by  the  invisible  oracles  of  fteview,  but  which  no  respectable 
critic  would  have  ventured  to  pronounce  in  his  own  name. — 
In  German  periodicals,  the  names  of  the  writers  are  gene- 
rally puMis^d  with  their  articles.  In  England,  the  custom 
ti  anonymous  periodical  writing  has  been  severely  animad- 
verted upon,  by  a  late  popular  writer.*  Two  journals  of  a 
most  respectable  character  in  our  own  country  have  already 
set  the  example  of  publishing  the  names  of  their  contribu* 
tors.t  This  example  we  design  to  follow,  hoping  that  it 
may  have  some  effect  to  render  our  contributors  more  care- 
ful and  elaborate  in  their  style  of  writing,  more  just  and 
impartial  in  criticism,  and  more  urbane  and  dignified  in 
manner,  than  they  would  otherwise  be. 

As  every  writer  wUl  appear  in  his  own  name,  he  alone 
will  be  responsible  for  his  particular  opinions.  The  Editor 
and  conductors  of  this  work,  are  responsible  only  for  its 
general  character ;  and  will  cheerfully  admit  o{  articles  dis- 
senting from  their  own  private  views,  if  they  appear  condu- 
cive to  the  general  object  of  the  Eeview. 

It  may  be  expected  that  we  should  here,  in  some  general 
manner,  indicate  our  view  of  tte  divergencies  of  opinion 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  point  out  the  position  with  re- 
ference to  them,  which  it  is  the  design  of  this  work  to  assume. 
These  divergencies  are  manifest  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, such  as  the  nature  of  holiness  and  sin, — ^moral  agei^- 
cy, — ^natural  and  moral  ability, — the  divine  influences, — ^tbe 
dirrine  goveroment  and  controul,  and  many  other  poiufisi ; 
bat  they  may  all  obviously  be  referred  back  to  some  fiinda- 
mental  differences  in  anthropology^  or  the  doctrine  respecting 
man.  It  is  according  to  the  views  entertained  on  this  doc- 
trine, that  the  whole  system  of  belief  is  determined,  and  in 
this  do  an  the  questions  with  which  the  religious  public  iff 

« 
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agitated,  at  last  centre  and  converge.  If  any  one  will  con- 
sult the  systems  of  our  principal  theolo^cal  writers,  he  will 
find,  that  the  doctrine  respecting  man  lies  at  the  very  basis, 
occupies  by  fkr  the  largest  place,  and  is  exhibited  with  more 
clearness,  than  any  other  part  of  the  system.  And  this  is  in 
accordance  with  a  fact  very  noticeable  in  doctrinal  history, 
viz.  that  wherever  the  more  practical  cast  of  mind  has  pre- 
vsfiled,  theological  enquiry  has  been  principally  directed 
towards  those  regions  of  truth  lying  within  the  sphere  of 
Christian  experience ;  and  that,'  on  the  contrary,  the  more 
speculative  turn  of  mind  has  inclined  to  the  investi^tion  of 
that  part  of  truth  lying  above  and  beyond  the  boundsuies  of 
our  consciousness.  Thus  in  the  more  practical  Occidental 
church,  theological  enquiry  has  been  more  firequently  and 
with  preference  directed  to  the  doctrine  respecting  man,  in 
all  its  branches  and  relations ;  while  in  the  more  speculative 
Oriental  church,  investigation  has  turned  principally  upon 
the  doctrine  respecting  God,  the  mode  of  his  existence,  the 
person  of  the  Redeemer,  and  other  associated  doctrines. 

But  the  consideration  of  man  belongs  to  Christian  The- 
ology, only  so  far  as  his  relation  to  the  work  of  Redemption 
is  concerned.  This  relation  must  be  one  of  greater  or  less 
need  of  the  remedial  scheme  of  the  Gospel.  To  deny  this 
need  wholly,  is  not  merely  heretical,  but  directly  anti-Chris- 
tian. But  this  need  being  ^nerally  admitted,  there  are  two 
extreme  diverging  tendencies,  which  constitute  the  natural 
heresies  to  which  speculation  about  man  has  been  ever  prone. 
The  first  is  that,  which  represents  the  need  of  man  to  be  so 
great,  as  to  constitute  a  natural,  as  well  as  moral  inability  to 
good, — supposes  the  human  constitution  to  be  essentially,  as 
well  as  contingently  evil, — sees  nothing  in  man  to  which  the 
scheme  of  Redemption  can  naturally  appeal,  or  which  renders 
him  naturally  susceptible  of  influences  firom  it, — and  places 
him  in  the  incapacity  of  a  block  or  a  stone  to  all  religious  duty 
and  effort,  until  brought  under  moral  obligation,  and  empow> 
ered  to  duty,  by  an  antecedent  and  unconoutioned  renovation. 
The  other  extreme  of  sentiment  is  that,  which  unduly  exalts 
the  ability  of  man,  and  overlooks  the  bonda^  of  his  will, — 
which  conceives  human  nature  to  possess  within  itself  prin- 
ciples which  are  adequate,  or  nearly  so,  to  its  recovery,  and 
so  reduces  to  the  minimum  man's  need  of  Redemption,  that 
though  his  dependance  on  divine  grace  is  not  denied,  it  is 
raAer  held  as  a  matter  of  revebtion,  than  believed  as 
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a  necessary  result  of  the  views  entertained  respecting  his 
natural  condition. — Such  seem  to  be  the  existing  divergen- 
cies of  opinion ;  and  somewhere  between  these  must  the 
truth  he.  To  attain  the  golden  mean,  in  which  our  need 
and  dependance  shall  be  so  held  as  not  to  interfere  with  our 
moral  obligation,  and  in  which  the  powers  which  truly  re- 
main to  us  since  the  fall,  shall  be  so  regarded  as  not  to 
interfere  with  our  absolute  dependance  on  divine  aid, — in 
short,  to  attain  to  the  just  and  scriptural  view  of  man's  rela- 
tion to  the  scheme  of  Redemption,  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  intelligent  Christian. 
In  our  attempts  to  attain  to  the  truth  on  mis  subject,  as 
well  as  on  every  other,  we  would  have  infixed  in  our  minds, 
that  most  important,  but  neglected  principle,  '^  that  every  spec- 
ulative errour,  which  boasts  a  multitude  of  advocates,  )ias  its 
golden,  as  well  as  its  dark  side, — ^that  there  is  always  some 
truth  connected  with  it,  the  exclusive  attention  to  which  has 
misled  the  imderstanding,  some  moral  beauty  which  has 
given  it  charms  for  the  heart."  We  cannot  think  so  meanly 
of  the  human  mind,  as  to  suppose  it  capable,  except  in  the 
state  of  the  most  extreme  perversion,  of  receiving  naked  errour, 
unadorned  by  the  attractions  of  some  truth,  which  hides  its 
deformities,  and  commends  it  to  the  mind  and  heart.  Hence 
we  may  see,  that  those  persons  are  not  in  a  &ir  way  of  ar- 
riving at  truth,  who  feel  an  unmingled  detestation  of  any 
wrong  tendency  of  opinion,  or  who  pronounce  upon  it  indis- 
eriminate  condemnation ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  errour.  This  un- 
limited detestation  of  some  former  heresy,  is  represented  by 
Lord  Bacon,  as  the  root  from  which  most  of  the  subsequent 
heresies  of  the  church  have  sprung ;  and  so  he  describes 
them  as  ^^posthumi  h€Bresium  JUiij — heresies  that  arise  out 
of  the  ashes  of  other  heresies,  that  are  extinct  and  amor- 
tised.'^* He  estabUshes  the  truth  of  this  representation  by 
appealing  to  the  history  of  the  Arian  and  Sabellian  heresies ; 
and  it  might  be  still  farther  established  by  inquiring  into  the 
causes  of  the  leading  divisions  in  the  church  of  our  times. 
— Would  we  then  escape  that  partiality  of  view  to  which  con- 
troversialists are  so  liable,  and  which  blinds  them  to  half  the 
truth  on  the  controverted  subjects ;  we  must  rise  above  sec- 
tarian prejudices,  and  seek  first  for  the  golden  side  of  errour, 
— the  truth  which  attracts  so  many,  and  such  enthusiastic 

*  Bteon'f  Works.  Vol  m  p.  43,  H o&tagn's  edit 
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advocates :  we  must  then  endeavour  to  discern  where  the 
regard  for  this  truth  becomes  too  exclusive,  or  runs  into  ex- 
travagance, and  so  becomes  an  ignis  faiuus,  leading  on  its 
unsuspecting  followers  into  the  oUirk  and  inextricable  mazes 
of  errour.  Such  a  course  of  impartial  eclecticism  will  indeed 
unfit  one  to  be  either  the  leader  or  tool  of  a  party ;  but  it 
will  qualify  him  for  the  nobler  service  of  truth.  There  will 
be  some  hope  of  convincing  an  opponent  of  his  errour,  if  we 
recognize  and  acknowled^  the  truth  of  which  he  has  been 
in  pursuit ;  while  he  will  feel  that  an  indiscriminate  censure  is 
unjust,  and  follow  on  the  more  eagerly  after  that  li^ht,  which 
is  so  clear  to  himself,  but  which  his  assailants  remse  to  see. 

While  the  controversies  by  which  the  church  in  our 
times  is  ac^tated,  are,  in  themselves  considered,  only  evil ;  yet 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  they  may  be  overruled  by  Pro- 
vidence to  great  and  good  ends.  The  doctrines  which  are 
now  the  subjects  of  this  animated  discussion,  will  probably 
be  held  hereafter  more  purely  than  before,  by  the  great  body 
of  Christians,  The  rust  which  had  grown  over  them  by 
lon£^  disuse,  will  be  rubbed  off  by  the  collision  of  debate, 
and  the  dross  by  which  their  gold  was  made  dim,  will  be 
purged  away  in  the  fiery  ordeal  of  controversy. 

In  seeing  the  unchecked  and  luxuriant  growth  and 
spread  of  fake  opinions,  it  is  some  consolation  to  reflect, 
that  if  errours  really  exist,  it  is  better  they  should  be  al- 
lowed a  full  developement,  than  be  left  to  lurk,  as  a  secret 
poison,  in  the  body  of  the  church.  While,  then,  we  see  in 
these  violent  eruptions,  the  symptoms  of  an  inward  disorder 
of  the  system,  we  see  also  the  evidence  of  an  approaching 
relief  and  the  promise  of  renewed  health. 

There  is  another  still  more  cheering  aspect  in  which  we 
may  view  the  present  imperfect  and  erroneous  conceptions  of 
Christianity,  which  in  themselves  are  so  much  to  be  lamented. 
Since  in  rel^on,  knowledge  depends  upon  experience,  and 
the  latter  is  necessarily  progressive,  so  must  also  be  the  former. 
And  this  is  true  of  the  religious  knowledge  of  the  Church  as 
a  whole,  as  well  as  of  that  of  individual  Christians.  The 
Christian,  in  the  first  stages  of  his  religious  life,  has  only  a 
vague  and  incomplete  knowledge  of  the  whole  system  of 
Christian  truth.  Owing  to  some  particular  circumstances 
either  in  his  outward  or  inward  state,  he  seizes  eagerly,  and 
apprehends  clearly  one  part  of  the  general  system.  As  these 
circumstances  vary,  and  his  experience  is  enlarged,  other 
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parts  of  the  system  successively  attract  his  attention,  and  bcr 
come  fixedl  in  his  belief.  And  he  comes  at  length  to  a  ma' 
tive  and  complete  miderstanding  of  truth,  as  the  result  of 
that  providential  discipline  by  which  his  religious  life  has 
been  ftdly  developed. 

It  is  die  same  with  the  church  as  a  whole.  In  the  early 
periods  of  its  history,  while  its  religious  life  was  as  yet  un* 
developed,  its  knowledge  of  the  great  system  of  divine  truth 
was  partial  and  incomplete.  And  its  advance  in  Christian 
knowledge,  like  that  of  individuals,  has  been  always  condi* 
tidned  by  its  outward  circumstances  and  inward  states. 
The' prejudices  of  the  early  Jewish  converts  in  behalf  of  the 
ancient  dispensation,  made  them  slow  to  perceive  the  univer- 
sal nature  of  Christianityj  and  its-  independance  ot  the  limi- 
tations of  Judaism.  The  more  free  and  untrammelled  nature 
of  Christianity  was  first  apprehended  by  the  Hellenistic  con- 
verts, who,  fironl  their  external  relations,  were  free  from  the 
bias  under  which  their  Jewish  brediien  were  placed. 
Again ;  the  Christians  of  the  Oriental  church,  in  the  second 
ami  third  centuries,  from  being  placed  in  immediate  contact 
and  conflict  with  the  Gnostics,  (who  \^akened  the  sense  of 
moral  obligation  by  making  all  6vil  the  result  of  our  natural, 
bodily  oi^anization,*)  were  inclined  to  exalt  the  powers  of 
the  free  will,  and  overlook  comparatively  the  depe;idauce  of - 
man  upon  divine  aid  for  the  right  exercise  of  his  moral 
powers.  But  when,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  outward  re- 
lations of  the  church  were  altered,  and  it  was  now  placed  in 
conflict  with  the  Pelagians,  the  grace  and  sovereignty  of 
God  became  as.  prominent,  as  the  powers  of  man  had  for- 
merly been. — ^Thus  is  one  point  after  another,  in  the  great 
system  of  truth,  gained  to  the  knotvledge  of  the  church,  in 
the  progress  of  its  history.  One  side  after  another  of  the 
great  orb  of  revelation  is  turned  upon  the  eye  of  Christian 
reflection.  What  was  obscure,  becomes  luminous;  what 
was  defective,  is  supplied ;  and  the  parts  being  separately 
considered,  the  idea  of  the  whole  is  gradually  heightened. 
The  great  points  once  settled  in  im  convictions'of ,  the 
church,  are  indeed  momentarily  forgotten  or  obscured,  and 
often  need  to  be  again  impressed ;  still  ther^  is  a  perceptible 
and  steady  advance  of  knowledge.  We  may,  then,  look  upon 
the  imperfect  and  erroneous  views  of  Christian  doctrine  now 
so  prevalent,  as  constituting  perha^  a  necessary  stage  in  tbp 
progressive  developement  of  Christian  knowledge.  Now  we 
Vol.  I.  4  • 
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know  in  part,  ^d  it  will  not  be  until  the  church  has  been 
ted,  by  the  nurturing  grace  of  its  exalted  Head,  through  all 
the  needful  vicissitudes  of  its  earthly  destiny,  that  at  last,  jits 
q>]ritual  life  bein^  complete,  its  knowledge,  springing  from 
this  vital  source,  shall  also  be  perfected. 

In  entering  upon  the.  work  we  have  undertaken,  we  can- 
not but  feel  some  solicitude  in  view  of  its  responsibilities  and 
dangers.  In  times  of  excitement,  whatever  bears  on  the 
agitated  questions,  takes  strong  hold  upon  the  pubUc  mind, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  well  considered.  As  we  shall  be 
compelled,  by  our  convictions  of  duty,  to  speak  openly  ahd 
decidedly  on  many  subjects  about  which  the  minds  of  Chris- 
tians are  divided,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  escape  opposition ; 
and  shall  thus  be  exposed  to  the  feelings  so  o^/ea  kindled 
in  the  conflict  of  opinions.  We  know  of  no.  way  to  guard 
ourselves  a^inst  this  danger  so  effectually,  as  to  cherish 
the  dispositions  which  the  truth  for  which  we  contend,  is 
calculated  to  produce,  and  to  keep  high  in. our  view,  above 
all  personal  considerations,  the  great  end  for  which  it  Tvas 
revved.  Should  there  be  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  this 
work  contrary  to  6hristian  charity,  or  tending,  by  a  ran- 
corous spirit  or  oflfensive  manner,  to  foment  Sie  unhappy 
divisions  of  the  church,  we  sliould  expect  to  suffer  the 
'  reproach  of  our  own  consciences,  and  to  meet  with  the  disap- 
probation of  all  good  men',  and  of  the  final  Judge  of  the 
world.  If,"  however,  in  faithfully  discharging  the  duty  to 
which  we  are  called,  in  maintaining  what  we  beheve  to  be  tnie, 
and  opposing  what  we  believe  to  be  &]se,  we  should  arouse 
the  anger  or  hostility  of  any  class  of  men  ;-r— for  these  effects, 
we  should  not  consider  ourselves  responsible,  but  regard 
them  rather  as  signs  of  the  badness  of  the  cause  of  those  by 
whom  they  might  be  exhibited,  'f  Two  sorts  of  men  there 
are,"  says  Bishop  Berkley,  "one,  who  candidly  seek  truth, 
by  rational  means ;  these  are  never  averse  to  having  their 
principles  looked  into,  and  examined  by  the  test  of  Reason. 
Another  sort  there  is,  who  learn  by  rote  a  set  of  princiides 
and  a  way  of  thinking,  which  happen  to  be  in  vogue.  These 
betray  themselves,  by  their  anger  and  surprise,  whenever 
their  principles  are  freely  canvassed.'^* 

That  momentary  jarring  of  the  temple  which  necessarily 
attrads  the  lifting  of  its*  pillars  from  off  the  sandy  basis  to 
which  they  had  been  renfeved,  and  replacing  ^em  on  their 
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proper  foundations,  is  litde  to  be  feared^  and  prepares  for  a 
permanent  rest    On  the  contrarf,  that  &lse  quiet,  which 

-  many  are  so  anxious  to  preserve, — ^that  superficial  and  fn- 
gile  tranquillity,  artificially  frozen  over  the  boiling  waters 
ofjdissent,  is  of  little  value  while  it  lasts,*  and  awaits  only 
the  next  aaddent  firom  without,  or'  sweU  firom  within,  to 
shiver  it  to  atoms. 

.  We  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  if  our  labours  shall 
have  the  effeot  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  any  an  increased 
interest  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion, — to  pto- 
mote  the  knowledge  of  the^e  doctrines  where  they  may  be 

^  little  known,  or  to  confirm  in  the  beUef  of  them  any  who 
may  be  wavering,'we  shall  have  a  sufficient  reward  Through 
the  efforts  and  conflicts  of  our  pious  fitthers,  the  founders  of 
oar  institutions,  we  have  received  a  form  of  doctrine^  in^ 
great  measure  firee  from  the  corruptions  by  which  the  en-' 
ergies  of  Christianity  have  been  elsewhere  suppressed. 
This  divine  religion  has  been  the  weal  of  ourcounjtty  in 
times  ^ne  by :  and  if  our  institutions  are  to  be  preserved 
Arou^  fixture  times,  this  religion  will  be  their  salvation. 
How  zealous  then  ought  those  to  be,  who  hold  in  trust  this 
richest  lesacy  of  tfie  past,  to  transmit  it  unimpaired  through 
•  the  troublous  crisis  in  which,  we  live,  that  it  may  enter,  as 
a  controlling  and  conservative  element,  into  the  era  now 
opening  upon  the  world !  «. 


Art.  II. — ^Letter  to  toe  Editor  6P  the  Literary 

AND   ThEOLOOICAL'  ReVIEW. 

From  Rev.  Hbmar  HvHiyhbst,  D.  D.   Prendent  of  Amherst  College. 

* 

Mr.  Editor— WiU»  you  permit  me,  in  the  cpnunencement 
o(  your  arduous  and  responsible  undertaking,  to  make  ft  few 
.suggestions,  in  reference  to  the  new  Quarterly.  Journal, 
wmch  you  are  about  to  submit  to  the  judgement  of  an  en-, 
lightened  Christian  public  ?  That  I  consider  the  enterprise 
seasonable  and  auspicious  to  the^  interests  of  '^  pure  and  un- 
defiled  religion,"  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  in  this 
communication.  It  may  -be  thought  by  some,  that  we  have 
already  more  peiiodicals  than  can  be  well  sustained.  But  if 
I  do  not  greatly  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  the 
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voice  of  multitudes,  from  the  east  and  the  west. and  the  north 
and  the  south,  there  is,  at  this  moment,  a  call  such  as  has 
rarely  been  heard,  for  a  new  religious  publication.  And  it 
does  appear  to  me,  that  under  the  tide  which 'you  have  as- 
sumed, ^  work  nlay  be  produced,  which,  without  interfering 
with  what  is  deeid^y  correct  and  excellent  in  other  periodi- 
cals, will  fill  a*  space  imoccupied  by  them,  better  meet 
the. exigencies  of  the  times,  and  bear  directly  upon  a  greater 
number  of  the  vital  interests  of  the  churcn.  .Indeed,  there 
is  moving  somewhere,  in  the  dim  twilight  of  my  conception, 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  periodical,  such  as  I  have  never  seen, — 
much  more  perfect,  doubtless,  than  I  ever  shall  see.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  a  journal  might 
be. so  managed,  as  to  hold  out  stronger  claims  to  general 
patronage,  than  have  hitherto  .been  presented,  especially  in 
the  departments  of  theological  discussion  and  practical  piety. 

Loud  and  extensive  as  the  call  is,  which  is  bringing  your 
jourhal  into  being,  permit  me  to  say,  Mr.  Editor,  that  its 
success  and  usefulness  must  depend  upon  its  character.  It 
must  take  a  high  rank  with  kindred  publications.  It  must 
contain  a  variety  of  well  digested  matter,  suited  to  the 
taste  and  wants  of  different  classes  of  readers.  Every  de- 
partment must  be  ably  sustained*;  and  in  order  to  this,  you 
must  have  a  great  deal  of  help.  I  am  confident  it  is  vastly 
more  difficult  than  is  gjenerally  supposed,  to  make  a  first 
rate  periodical.  It  reqmres  more  time,  and  a  greater  variety 
of  tsdent,  than  the  majority  of  readers  ever  dream  of.  Let 
not  the  men,  therefore,  who  have  feaid,  "  We  must  have  a 
new  work,"  and  who  are  able  to  make  it  what  the  public  in- 
terest demands,  let  them  not  merely  subscribe  for  it,  and 
read  it,  and  wish  it  wdl.  They  must  thinfc  for  it,  they 
must  write'  for  it,  and  they  must  induce  other  able  and  judi- ' 
cious  men  to  do  likewise. 

But  essential  as  a  strong  concentration  of  talent  is,  to 
the  success  of  your  undertaking,  you  are  perfectly  aware, 
Dear  Sir^  that  talent  alone  will  not  suffice.  It  must  bq 
power  judiciously  directed.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  such 
a. work  might  be  conducted  with  great  ability,  and  jet  do 
very  little  good ;  nay,  that  the  interests  of  pure  religion, 
might  be  made  to  languish  and  bleed  under  its  influence. 
You  will  excuse  me  for  sajring,  that  flie  pen  of  eveiy  writer 
ought  to  be  guided  by  the  hd.y  energies  of  a  deep  and  per- 
vading piety,  and  of.  high  moral  pnnciple.    How  exceed- 
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ingly  desirable  is  it,  that  all  your  correspondmts  •should 
write  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  pro- 
mote (he  health  and  purity  of  the  church ! 

I  am  aware,  that  you  and  your  immediate  advisers,  will 
have  a  difficult  and*  delicate  task  to  perform,  in  the  selection 
of  matter.  Writers  are  naturally  attached  to  their  own  off- 
spring ;  and  are  apt  to  wonder  why  every  body  else  does  not 
see  the  same  perfection  in  them,  which  they  themselves  dis- 
cover. But  I  hope  you  will  look  with  your  own  eyes,  and 
be  guided  by  your  own  deliberate  judj^ment  You  must  be 
permitted,  and  are  expected,  to  act  with  entire  Christian  in- 
dependence ;  and  in  this  way  alone,  can  you  secure  public 
confidence. 

I  was  pleased  to  find,  that  your  journal  is  to  have  a  lite- 
lary,  as  well  as  a  theolc^cal  department.  Not  that  I  think 
the  former  should  be  so  prominent,  or  occupy  so  much 
space,  as  the  latter.  Biit  I  can  see  no  reason,  3vhy  literature 
and  religion  should  not  walk  hand  in  hand,  in  every  etilight- 
ened  dmsdan  community.  Surely,  learning  and  taste  luive 
no  natural  affinity^  with  infidelity  and  irreligion,  in  any  of 
th/eir  Protean  forms ;  but  the  contrary.  And  too  long  have 
the  enemies  of  vital  piety,  in  the  republic  of  letters,  j)een 
permitted  to  cast  reproach  upon  evangelical  religion,  by  re- 
presenting it  as  hostile  to  intellectual  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment It  is  not  so.  It  is  decidedly  favourable.  Intellectual 
polish,  refined  taste,  is  the  natural  ally  of  a  pure  heart,  of 
high  moral  and  Christian  feeling.  Who  ccLn  doubt,  that 
chaste  and  elegant  literature,  will  be  cultivated  with  greater 
success  in  the  approaching  millenial  day,  than  ever  before  ? 
Why,  then,  should  it  not  find  a  place  in  all  the  periodical 
journals  of  our  own  times,  which  ire  aiming  to  hasten  on 
that  glorious  period? 

•I  sincerely  hope.  Sir,  for  the  reasons  just  given,  that' 
this  departmeni^f  your  ,work  wUl  be  ably  sustained;  and 
that  the  Christian  scholars  of  our  land  will  furnish  you 
with  literary  articles,  vieing  in  i^nish  and  classical  beauty 
with  the  best  that  unsanctified  talent  has  produced,  and 
rising  far  above  them  in  moral  conception,  and  sentiment. 

BeaideSj  such  a  work  as  yours,  which  I  hope  will  ^  into 
thousands  of  Christian  &milies,  ought  to  exercise  a  vigilant 
censorship  oyer  that  spurious  and  often  pro&ne  literature, 
which,  under  every  conceivable  title  of  attraction,  is  gradu- 
ally gaining  admittance  even  into  religious  circles.    It  is  a 
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duty  .which  the  patrons  of  your  wcnrk  will  natoially  expect 
of  you,  to  warn  them  when  they  are  in  danger  of  being 
misled  by  some  popular  name,  in  the  literary  calendars  of 
flie  day.  Let  this  duty  be  discharged  ably,  fearlessly,  and  in 
Ae  calm,  dignified  style  of  Christian  criticism  and  rebuke, 
and  who  can  estimate  ttie  amount  of  good  which  lAy  be 
done! 

But  as  I  have  already  intimated,  the  theological  depBiir 
ment  of  your  work,  is  by  &x  the  most  important;  and  to 
this,  the  great  body  of  your  readers  and  patrons  will  turn 
with  pecuUar  interest.  They  will  expect  to  find  in  it,  ludd 
.statements  and  discussions  of  all  the  cardinal  doctrines  of 
the  Bible,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  and  evidences  of  experi- 
mental religion.  And  I  should  be  glad,  my  dear  Sir,  briefly, 
and  with  great  deference,  to  express  my  own  views,  ia 
regard  to  the  requisite  spirit  and  execution  of  this  difficult 
part  of  your  i^rork.  It  is  here,  pre-eminently,  that  you,  and 
your  able  counsellors,  and  all  your  correspondents,  will  need 
that  ^^  wisdom  from  above,  which  is  first  pure,  then  peace- 
able, gentle  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  fiill  of  mercy  and  good 
fimits,  without  partiality  and  -without  hypocrisy."  Very 
mucli  will  d^)end  upon  itie  spirit  and  manner^of  discussion, 
especially  Upon  cont];overted  subjects.  I  would  that  every 
.  line  might  be  written  in  the  meekness  and  ^ntleness  of  the 
gospel,  and  with  the  judgement  of  the  great  aay  fiill  in  view. 
The  unadulterated  truth  of  God,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  is  what  we  want,  to  establish  our  &ith  ana 
guide  our  practice. 

There  are  three  prominent  methods  of  theological  state- 
ment and  discussion,  which  lead  to  very  dif^rent  results. 
One  of  these  is,  to  determine  beforehand,  what  the  Bible 
ought  to  teach  on  certain  controverted  points,  and  then  to 
prove,  by  the  help  of  liberal  glosses  and  hew  translations, 
that  it  does  teach  the  very  things,  ^hichil  had  been  pre- 
viously decided  that  it  must.  '  Another  method  is,  to  settle 
in  the  first  place  certain  great  philosophical  principles  con- 
cerning divine  efficiency,  free  will,  and  the  like,  and  then 
show  how  the  .Scriptures  recognize  and  corroboirate  these 
very  principles.  A  third  methM  is,  to  open  the  sacred  vo- 
lume, and  endeavour,  by  a  patient  and  prayerfiil  examination 
and  comparison  of  its  several  parts,  to  ascertain  what  '^  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth,"  and  then  to  believe  it,  whatever  hu- 
man philosophy  may  decide,  one  way  or  the  other. 
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purely,  I  need  not  stop  to  show,.that  this  last  is  the  only 
safe  mode  of  investigation.  I  hope,  therelCbie,  that  when  you 
widi  us  to  beUeve  any  doctrine,  or  perfomr  any  duty,  you 
^vill  bring  us  at  once  to  the  word  of  Giod,  and  bind  us  to  the 
law  and  the  testimony.  Possibly  we  shall  not  all  like  to  be' 
tins  absolutely  ^^shtU  up  to  the  &ith ;"  especially  as  there 
iue  some  thipgs  in  the  'Bible,  hard  to  be  understood.  But  no 
other  course,  no  other  policy,  wiU  stand  the  test  of  the  final 
day. 

Let,  (if  you  will  permit  me  firankly  to  elxpress  my  own 
views,)  let  those  who  write  for  this  department  of  your  jour* 
nal,  lay  the  S<iriptuies  at  the  foundation  of  all  their  stat^ 
ments  and  arguments.  -Let  them  not  be  afraid,  that  we  shall 
be  tired  of  hearing;  ^'  Thils  saith  the  Lord,"  as  lonir  as  any 
point  reknains  to  be  proved  or  enforced ;  or  that  mey  shall 
be  put  down  as  quhint  and  old  fashioned,  if  they  venture  to 
appeal,  with  much  freedom,  to  chapter  and  verse  Ibr  their 
authority.  I  wiU  not  deny,  that  some  of  the  frithers,  in- 
cluding the  most  illustrious  names  in  our  own  catalo&^ue  of 
Christian  worthies,  may  have  erred  in  the  profusion  of  their 
Scripture  quotations ;  but  I  am  more  and  more  convinced, 
tbat  if  Hjais  was  the  case,  the  prevailing  &ult  of  modem  theo- 
Ic^ians  lies  far  in  the  other  extreme.  Let  any  one  look  over 
some  of  the  most  popular  and  laboured  discussions  of  the 
present  day,and  tell  me,  if  it  is  not  very  remarkable,  how  Uttle 
prominence  is  given  to  the  divine  standard  of  our  faith.  I 
hope  you  will  request  your  correspondents  to  ask,  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  some  others,  for  '^  the  old  paths ;" — ^that 
they  will  consider  no  doctrine  as  proved,  tUl  they  have 
brought  the  sacred  writers  to  testify  explicitly  iri  the  case ; 
and  that,  if  they  ever  choose  to  call  in  philosophy,  it  will  not 
be  as  a  material  witness^  but  merely  as  a  collateral  ,and  un- 
essential evidence.  The  Kble,  taken  in  its  plain,  obvious 
meaning,  is  certoin/y  right ;  but  any  man's  philosophy -may 
be  wrong. 

In.  regard  to  the  mode  of  presenting  the  fundamental 
truths  of  religion  in  your  pages,  I  hope  the  style  of  contro^ 
versy  will  be  avoided,  as  far  as  possible.  Let.  each  great 
subject  be  bioqsht  up,  calmly  and  fully,  without  stopping  to 
inquire,  who  brieves  or  disbelieves  the  doctrine  in  question. 
l%iB,  as  you  well  know,  was  the  method  generally  adopted 
by  the  sacred  penmen.  They  delivered  their  mei^age,  and 
then  left  the  truth  to  speak  for  itself     And  this  way  of 
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settling  the  essential  articles  of.  our  fiiith,  is  manifestly  at- 
tended with  great  advantage.  It  brings  every  man  directly 
to  th^  point,  without  any  thin^  to  divide  his  attention ;  and 
puts  him  upon  his  own  individual  responsibility.  Here*is 
'the  doctrineof  divine  sovereignty,  or'of •  entire  native  de- 
pravity, <5r  of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ;^— what  will 
you  do  with  it  ?  No  matter  what  others  think  .or  say  about 
it.  God  has  made  you  capable  of  examining  and  judging 
for  yourself;  and  he  expects  you  will  believe  and  obey,  just 
as  if  there  was  not  anod^er  moral  and  accountable  agent  in 
the  world. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  if  at  least 
one  half,  the  strength,  which  is  now  laid  out  in  theological 
controversy,  was  devoted  to  the  peaceful  explanation  and 
enforcement  of  reli^ous  truth,  there  would  be  great  gain  to 
the  cause  of  sound  orthodoxy  and  evahgielical-  piety.  At 
the  same  time,  I  am  perfectly  sensible,,  that  religious  contro- 
versy cannot  be  wholly  avoided.  Errourists  will  spring  up, 
and  employ  all  their  arts,  to  "  deceive,  if  it  were  possible,'  the 
very  elect."  These  must  bo'  met,  and  discomfited  wkh  the 
edge  of  the  swoid ;  but  then  it  should  always  be  "  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit."  For  "  the  weapons  of  our  war&re  are  not 
carnal,  but  mighty  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strong  holds."  Some  of  the  doctrines  which  are  essential  to 
salvation,  and  which  of  course  every  good  man*  ought  to 
hold  dearer  than  life,  may  be  grossly  and  even  pro&nely 
assailed :  and  in  such  cases,  your,  correspondents,  peradven- 
ture,  may  think  they  do  well  to  be  angry.  Now,  certainly, 
it  is  more  than  allowable,  it  is  a  bounden  duty,  to  "  contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  once  dehvered  to*  the  saints."  But 
'^  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a 
city." .  Even  those  bitter  enemies  of  the  church,  who  "  bring 
in  damnable  heresies,"'  are  greatly  to  .be  pitied,  and  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  "  converted  from  the  errour  of  their  ways,  that 
so  we  may  save  their  souls  from  death,  and  hide  a  multitude 
of  sins."  To  render  railing  for  railing,  does  no  good.  No 
man  was  ever  convinced  and  reclaimed  by  (^probrious  epi- 
thets, by  withering  sarcasm,  or  by  angry  «nd  biting  retort. 
Soft  words  and  hard  arguments  will  do  infinitely  more, 
than  •  the  most  *  riving  denunciations,  however  merited. 
Arid  as  for  those  who  are  in  danger  of  being  .fetally  de- 
ceived by  the  cunning  craftiness  oi  seducers,  I  cannot  but 
think  theie  is  &r  greater  hope  of  '^  plucking  }hem  out  of  the 
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«Dare  of  tbe  devil,"  by  exhibiting  tbe  gentle  and  compasaion- 
ate  spirit  of  the  goepel,  in  all  our  efforts,  than  by  heaping 
leproaehes  upon  them. 

Besides  die  warfiune  which  you  may  be  constrained  to 
earry  on  with  the  open  enemies  of  our  Prince,  you  may 
ako  be  laid  under  the  painful  necessity  of  meeting  brethren 
in  (he  field  of  theological  discussion,  with  whom,  on  most  of 
the  grand  questions  that  can  arise,  you  are  agreed.  This  is 
delicate  ground ;  and  it  will  require  an  enviable  share  of 
wisdom  and  brotherly  kindness,  to  say  all  that  ought  to  be 
said,  and  no  noore ;  and  to  say  it  in  ihe  most  unexception- 
Mie  manner.  In  discussions  of  this  sort,  let  every  man  who 
4ithts  from  you  be  allowed  to  make  his.  own  statements  in 
his  own  language,  and  let  every  argument  be  met  with  per- 
fect candour  and  kindness.  When  his  reasoning  on  any 
point  is  fidUaciousor  inconclusive,  it  is  perfectly  right  to 
show  him,  and  to  show  your  readers,  where  the  mistake  lies. 
9at  if  he  is  able  to  sustain  himself  on  feir  ground,  let  him 
have  all  the  advantage  of  it.  I  think  I  have  known  some 
good  men,  under  the  excitement  of  a  protracted  controversy, 
contend  cpnte  as  earnestly  for  victory  as  £>r  truth ;  and  even 
become  obstinate  in  the  aefence  of  opinions,  which  were  un- 
guardedly e^qpressed  at  first,  and  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, they  might  have  seen  to  be  incorrect,  or  at  most  quite 
unessential.  Against  this  danger,  I  hope  all  the  contribu- 
tes to  your  pages  will  be  on  their  guard.  I  love  to  hear  a 
man  frankly  confess  it,  when  he  is  fairly  proved  to  be  in  the 
wrong.  No  errour  or  mistake,  however  slight,  is  worth  de- 
fending for  the  sake  of  consistency,  or  to  show  the  world 
that  we  are  firee  from  human  fallibility.  Religious  discus- 
sion you  must  have,  with  men  professing  substantially  the 
same  doctrinal  feith,  which  it  is  your  object  to  propagate 
and  defend ;  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  difficult,  wholly  to 
avoid  real  and  earnest  controversy  upon  subjects  of  vital  im- 
po!rtance.  Kit  must  come,  your  patrons  cannot  wish  you 
to  shun  it  But  by  taking  a  generous,  dignified,  and  I 
would  add,  perfectly  liberal  course,  (if  the  term  had  not  l)een 
so  grievously  abused,)  you  will  best  deserve  the  confidence 
of  the  religious  community,  and  most  effectually  promote 
the  cause  of  truth  and  piety.  While  we  expect,  that  on 
disputed  questions  you  will  generally  be  in  the  right ;  we 
hope  this  will  appear  in  arsrument,  rather  than  in  exultation. 
Mankind  are  so  constituted,  that  they  cannot  long  stand  by, 
Vol.  I.  5 
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and  see  even  their  own  champion  triumphing  over  a  fidlen 
adversary,  without  a  revulsion  of  feeling,  dangerous  to  the 
very  cause  which  they  have  espoused  and  supported.  I 
have  known  controversialists  who  seem  to  say,  on  ahnost 
every  pa^,  ''  We  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  shall  die  with 
us  f  ana  I  confess  that  whenever  this  is  the  case,  it  takes 
away  not  a  little  the  confidence  which  I  might  otherwise 
feel  m  the  correctness  of  their  opinions. 

Your  journal  it  is  confidendy  believed,  Mr.  Editor,  wiU 
soon  gain  a  wide  circulation ;  and  we  want  to  see  it  one  of 
the  great  primaries  of  our  moral  system,  revolving  in  so  high 
an  orbit,  around  the  common  centre  of  truth,  as  not  to  feel 
those  little  disturbing  forces,  to  which  minor  satellites  are 
liable. 

Permit  me  to  make  a  remark  here,  upon  the  feshionaMe 
style  of  discussing  almost  all  subjects,  under  the  imposing 
title  of  reviews.  1  allude  to  those  cases,  where  some  recent 
pubUcation  is  selected,  not  with  a  view  to  analyze  the  work 
Itself,  or  to  point  out  its  merits  or  demerits,  but  to  make  it 
the  occtision  of  descanting  learnedly  and  eloquently  upon 
what,  oft  times,  can  hardly  be  called  a  kindred  subject. 
Now  this,  like  some  other  imported  &shions,  does  not  agree 
well  with  our  straight-forward,  republican  simplicity.  If 
any  book  is  really  to  be  examined,  let  it  by  all  means  pass 
the  customary  ordeal.  But,  really,  when  a  writer  has  some- 
thing important  to  say,  as  the  result  of  his  own  thinking  or 
investigation ;  when  he  wishes,  for  instance,  to  present  a  car- 
dinal doctrine  of  the  Christian  faith,  in  a  clear,  connected 
and  convincing  light,  why  should  he  concern  himself  about 
what  somebody  else  may  have  written  on  a  kindred  subject, 
or  even  on  the  same  subject  1  Why  should  he  impose  upon 
himself  the  embarrassment,  of  coming  at  the  point  in  this 
awkward  and  circuitous  way,  when  the  whole  wide  field  of 
independent  discussion  lies  open  before  him  ?  I  am  fiilly 
satisfied  that  sound  theological  investigation  has,  within  the 
last  fifteen  years,  been  very  considerably  retarded  and  ob- 
stnicted  from  this  cause.  Any  man,  it  seems  to  me,  who 
wishes  to  lay  out  all  his  strength  upon  some  one  of  the  great 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  can  give  more  unity,  and  point  and 
fireedom  to  his  thoughts,  in  the  old  fashioned  way  of  disser- 
tation, than  by  trying  to  throw  them  into  the  shape  of  a  re- 
view. 

Many  things  more  I  might  say,  and  some  things  I  in- 
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tended  to  say,  with  leference  to  doctrinal  discussicm,  in  your 
joomal ;  bat  I  am  afraid  of  trespassing  too  long  upon  your 
patieDoe,  and  of  exduding  more  important  matter  from  your 
pages.  One  thought  more,  however,  I  beg  you  will  allow  me 
to  suggest.  It  is  this :  should  your  correspondents  have  oc- 
casion to  append  to  our  most  (hstinffuished  theological  wri- 
ters, ^  who  being  dead  yet  speak,"  I  hope,  in  the  £st  jdaoe, 
they  will  not  seem  to  put  any  human  authority  on  a  level 
with  the  Bible,  or  any  where  near  it.  What  if  one  of  your 
writers  does  happen  to  agree  with  Edwards,  or  Witherspoon, 
or  Dwight,  on  some  letding  article  in  our  confessions  of 
fidlfa ; — ^that  he  is  found  in  very  good  company,  no  one 
will  dispute.  But  it  is  possible  he  may  be  wrong  after  all ; 
£>r  no  mere  human  authority,  either  of  the  living  or  the 
dead,  is  inMlible. 

In  the  next  place,  I  hope,  that  whenever  the  fathers  of 
our  church  are  appealed  to,  they  will  be  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  for  themselves,  and  explaining  their  own 
meaning.  It  is  not  always,  that  even  a  great  man,  when 
he  writes  on  great  and  difficult  subjects,  is  perfectly  consis- 
tent with  himself  throughout.  And  where  he  is,  it  may 
sometimes  require  a  good  deal  of  time  and  candour,  in  read- 
ing and  comparing  one  part  of  his  writings  with  ano- 
ther, to  see  their  consistency.  It  is  easy  to  select  insu- 
lated passages  from  any  book,  comprising  a  system  of  reli- 
gious trutt^  (the  Bible  not  excepted,)  which  may  seem  to 
present  discordant  views  of  the  essential  dements  of  the 
Christian  fidth.  But  the  general  scope  of  a  sensible  author's 
meaning  can  generally  be  found  out,  even  where  there  is  a 
veal  or  apparent  clashing  between  some  of  his  statements 
and  arguments.  Now  it  is  very  unfilial  to  disinter  the  in- 
oonsistancies  of  a  venerable  fitther,  in  order  to  sustain  our 
own  opinions,  by  making  him  say,  in  one  place,  what  mani- 
festly contradicts  the  drift  of  his  general  reasoning.  And  it 
IB  eztmnely  unfrdr,  to  bring  forward  any  writer  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  doctrines,  which,  when  we  take  the  whole  of  his 
works  together,  it  is  manifest  he  never  embraced.  It  shows, 
mtMceover,  that  a  disputant  is  exceedin^y  hard  pushed  in  the 
argument,  or  he  would  never  resort  to  so  disingenuous  an 
eoqwdient. 

I  have  dweLi  so  much  longer  than  I  intended  upon  the 
Bulgect  of  doctrinal  discussion,  with  reference  to  your  forth- 
eomiDg  Quarterly,  that  I  can  only  glance  at  several  other 
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topics,  upoa  which  I  should  be  glad  to  extend  my  remaiks. 
The  importance,  for  instance,  of  making  all  the  great  doc* 
trines  of  revelation  bear  directly  upon  Christian  practice 
and  Christian  experience,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  Whal 
the  Scriptures  teach  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  God ;  of 
his  mysterious  subsistence,  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost; 
of  our  relations  to  him,  as  Creator,  Preserver,  and  final 
Judge ;  of  our  native  and  entire  alienation  of  heart  from 
him ;  of  his  eternal  purpose  and  electing  grace  ;  of  the  me- 
diation and  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ ;  of  regeneration  by 
the  special  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  kindred  sub* 
jects  of  repentance,  justification  by  fidth  alone,  and  the  con* 
stant  need  of  divine  influence  to  carry  forwatd  the  work  of 
sanctification  in  the  heart ;  these,  according  to  the  evangeli'- 
cal  system,  which  it  is  understood  you  intend  to  advocate^ 
are  the  doctrines  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  an  enlight- 
ened, healthful,  and  vigourous  piety.  And  if  I  am  right  in 
this  view  of  the  matter,  the  connexion  between  doctrine^ 
and  duties,  between  the  basis  and  the  superstructure,  ought 
to  be  more  clearly  pointed  out,  than  they  are  apt  to  be,  in 
the  religious  books  and  periodicisds  of  the  present  day. 

Another  suggestion  which,  with  your  p^mission,  I  will 
otht  to  your  correspondents,  is  this.  While  great  stress  is 
laid,  and  justly,  upon  some  prominent  Christian  duties,  such 
as  sending  the  Bible  and  missionaries  to  the  heathen,  ftir^ 
nishing  aU  the  destitute  at  home  with  religious  instruction, 
and  bringing  up  our  children  in  the  nurture  and  admoni*- 
tion  of  the  Ix)rd ;  writers  are  too  apt  to  forget,  how  wide  and 
conq>rehensive  the  circle  of  action  is,  and  to  overlook  thoss 
less  prominent  features  of  practical  piety,  which  are  essen^ 
tial  to  the  symmetry  and  stature  of  "  perfect  men  in  Christ" 
True  religion  is  the  all  pervading  principle  of  obedience^ 
in  the  renewed  soul.  It  watches  over  all  the  movemenls  of 
the  hidden  man  of  the  heart ;  it  rebukes  and  restrains  the 
turbulent  passions;  it  cherishes  all  the  benevolent  and 
kindly  affections,  and  it  touches  all  the  relations  of  human 
life.  How  important  is  it,  theiefi>re,  that  these  le^timate 
offices  and  influences  should  be  traced  out  in  all  their  seeiet 
bearings  and  minute  ramifications !  I  hope  the  eontributois 
to  your  work,  will  meditate  deeply  on  this  subject,  and  fiir- 
nish  us,  firom  time  to  tune,  with  such  dissections  of  tlie 
Christian  character,  as  will  enable  every  reader  to  see  what 
manner  of  man  he  is.    AU  will  admi^  that  in  the  eseit»- 
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xnent  and  busde  of  the  religious  efforts  of  the  day,  thdo^ 
juSSl  fiur  below  the  ^pel  standard,  Ohnstiaiis  are  »  great 
danger  of  orerlooking  the  source  and  sprioe  of  all  aeoeplk 
aUe  action.  Many  seem  to  know  more  of  almost  evoy 
thing  else,  than  they  do  of  themselves.  We  exceedingly 
want  a  department,  enriched  with  such  matter  as  Erans  on 
the  Christian  Temper,  Owen  on  In-dwelling  Sin,  Flavel 
on  keeping  the  Heart,  and  Baxter's  Saint's  Everlasting  Rest* 
I  can  haraly  think  of  any  thing  which  would  so  mnch  en- 
hance the  value  of  your  journal. 

It  is,  you  will  permit  me  to  add,  my  dear  Sir,  unspeak- 
ably inqx>rtant,  in  this  blest  age  of  reli^ous  revivals, 
Ifaat  the  nature  and  evidences  of  r^neration  should  be 
pointed  out  with  great  clearness,  and  Irequency  too,  especi- 
ally as  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  often  extremely  rapid  in  its 
progress,  and  there  is  always  so  much  danger  of  self-decejv- 
tion  in  young  and  ardent  minds.  I  need  not  say,  that 
this  department  of  your  work,  including  every  thing  else, 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  infinitely  momentous  subject 
of  revivals,  will  require  much  experience,  uncommon  judge- 
ment and  discrimination,  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. May  God  in  great  mercy  to  the  church,  constram 
those  of  his  servants,  whom  he  has  qualified  to  counsel  and 
guide  in  these  critical  circumstances,  to  give  us  the  benefiit 
of  their  wisdom  and  experience ! 

One  Aougfat  more,  and  I  will  bring  this  letter  to  a  close. 
When  any  thing  appears  in  a  religious  periodical,  which  is 
not  exacdy  adapted  to  the  state  of  things  in  a  particular 
section  of  the  church  where  it  circulates,  some  readers  are 
apt  to  find  &ult  with  its  management,  as  if  what  they  do 
Aot  need,  must,  of  course,  be  put  down  to  the  score  of  lost 
labour  and  expense.  I  hope  you  may  never  be  embarrassed 
by  this  complaint  from  any  quarter.  It  is  based  upon  ex- 
tremdy  limited  views  of  the  wants  of  a  ^preat  religious 
eommunity.  As  your  work  is  to  circulate  m  various  and 
widely  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  will  have  to  en- 
eounter  open  infidelity  in  one  rc^on,  unitarianism  in 
another,  romanism  in  a  third,  and  some  other  errour  in  a 
fourth,  it  ought,  as  fiur  as  practicable,  to  consult  the  wishes 
and  interests  of  all  its  patrons.  And  to  this  end,  it  must 
of  necessity  have  its  local,  as  well  as  g^ieral  bearings  upon 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousni 
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I  conclude,  with  offering  my  feirent  supplicadons  to 
the  Father  of  lights,  that  he  will  richly  endue  you,  and  the 
dear  brethren,  your  more  immediate  associates  and  advisers, 
with  all  needml  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  grace ;  that 
in  the  fidthful  discharge  of  your  arduous  duties,  you  may 
(i;iow  in  favour  with  God  and  man ;  and  that  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  which  you  have  undertaken,  may  greatly  prosper 
in  your  hands. 

With  great  respect,  I  subscribe  myself  sincerely  yours, 

H.  Humphrey. 

Amberst  Collesc^  Dec.  21, 1833. 


Art.  in. — God  without  Passions. 

By  R«T.  JoHir  Woodbbumb,  D.  D.  Pastor  of  the  Bowery  Church,  New- York. 

Brahminical  philosophers.  Epicureans,  and  infidels,* 
who  reject  the  Christian  religion,  have  to  a  great  extent  de- 
nied to  the  Deity,  under  pretence  of  doins  him  honour,  those 
moral  perfections,  by  which  he  is  proved^  to  be  the  patron  of 
virtue,  and  the  enemy  and  punisher  of  sin.  The  assump- 
tions of  such  daring  speculators  are  contradicted  by  both 
reason  and  scripture.  The  reality  of  principles,  equivalent 
to  moral  feelings,  in  God,  (though,  of  course,  infinitely  dis- 
tant from  every  thing  which  imports  fickleness  or  imperfec- 
tion,) is  manifest  from  the  lact  of  his  performing  any  opera- 
tions, and  especially  from  the  nature  of  those  acts,  which 
are  achieved  by  his  agency.  We  cannot  conceive  of  him  as 
purposing  to  act  without  some  motive,  nor  of  a  motive  or 
inward  spring  of  action,  which  has  no  moral  character ; 
that  is,  which  is  neither  selfish  nor  benevolent, — adapted  to 
gratify  neither  a  holy  disposition,  nor  a  mixed  one,'nor  a 
temper  of  absolute  malignity.  What  better  than  blind  fa- 
talism can  that  Power  be,  which  exerts  its  energies  without 
any  rational  inducement,  or  desirable  end  to  be  accomplish- 
ed by  its  exertions  ?  The  nature  of  the  effects  which  God 
has  produced ; — the  implantation  of  conscience  in  the  hu- 
man bosom;  the  connexion  he  has  established  between 
certain  moral  actions  and  appropriate  physical  conse- 
quences ;  and  the  obvious  tenaency  of  his  general  system 

*  Bolingbroke,  for  ezampl&  bltmee  diTinee  for  dUtinguiehinf  between  the 
natural  and  moral  attributee  of  God. 
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to  pioinote  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  demonstrate 
goodness. 

With  these  deductions  of  an  enlightened  philosophyi 
agree  Uie  repeated  declarations,  and  indeed,  the  uniform 
tenour  of  the  Scriptures  ;  which,  in  all  their  laws,  and 
in  the  terms  of  mercy  they  propound,  exhibit  God  as 
the  righteous  legislator  and  judse  of  the  world.  This  char 
racter  of  his  is  often  inculcated  in  forms  of  expression  de- 
rived, not  from  the  immutable  nature  of  the  moral  disposi- 
tions themselves,  but  from  those  particular  modifications  of 
tfiem,  which  appear  in  imperfect  creatures.  Thus  he  is  de« 
clared  to  be  grievedj  to  repent^  to  be  angry ^  to  be  jealaus^ 
to  revenge^  and  be  ferocious ;  because  his  procedure,  in 
particular  instances,  is  in  the  manner  intimated,  and  be- 
cause, in  men,  the  exercise  of  virtuous  or  vicious  disposi- 
tions,  is  connected  with  the  manifestation  of  the  emotions 
and  passions,  indicated  by  such  phraseoloffy.  An  attempt 
to  vindicate  the  use  of  these  terms,  found  as  they  are  in 
Ciod's  inspired  volume,  would  betray  arrogance  and  folly. 
They  are  doubtless  selected  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  in 
a  popular  and  impressive  manner,  Qod's  re^[ard  to  righteous- 
ness, his  disapprobation  of  wickedness,  his  earnestness  in 
his  commands,  and  his  inflexible  determination  to  manifest 
the  feelings  of  his  heart,  in  conferring  rewards  and  punish- 
ments on  his  creatures,  according  to  their  character.  They 
answer  the  end,  for  which  they  are  employed ;  and  in  a  mul- 
titude of  instances,  do  awaken  attention,  solicitude,  compunc- 
tion, fear  and  hope,  in  the  bosom  of  sinners.  They  are  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  its  tendency  to 
inertness,  the  dullness  of  its  perceptions  in  its  uncultivated 
state,  its  fondness  for  appeals  to  the  ima^native  faculty,  its 
relation  to  sensible  objects,  and  its  affections  as  modified  by 
its  present  state  of  bein^,  than  any  abstract  propositions, 
however  clear  and  definite,  which  come  not  in  Uie  warm 
colouring  of  figures  and  excited  emotion.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  attributing  of  corporeal  organs  and  senses  to 
€rod,  though  entirely  metaphorical  or  analogical,  is  more 
impressive  than  the  naked  statement  of  the  truths  thus 
represented  would  be : — to  say,  "  he  spake,  and  it  was  done," 
is  more  striking  than  to  say,  he  created  the  world  by  an 
act  of  his  power :  to  affirm,  that  ''the  eyes  of  the  Lord 
are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  the  good,"  touches 
every  heart  with  a  stronger  sentiment  of  awe,  than  the  more 
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philosophical  affirmation,  that  onmiflcieDca  is  a  peifecti(Hi 
of  the  divine  Bein^ :  and  to  allege,  that  "he  opens  his  hand, 
and  satisfies  the  desire  of  every  livinff  thing,"  is  more  beau- 
tiful and  affecting,  than  simply  to  (feclare,  that  he  is  the 
sostainer  and  bene&ctor  of  his  creatuies. 

Erroneous  inferences  may,  it  is  true,  be  deduced  by  weak 
minds,  from  the  scriptural  use  of  such  language.  The  &ult, 
however,  is  in  those,  who  thus  misinterpret  the  word  of 
GhnL  The  Anthropomorphites  have  absurdly  inferred  from 
such  passages  as  I  have  sdluded  to«  that  God  is  material,  oi 
has  a  body;  but  "they,"  says  Calvin,  "are  easily  refuted. 
For  whoj  even  of  the  meanest  capacity,  understands  not 
diat  God  lisps,  as  it  were,  with  us,  just  as  nurses  are  accus- 
tomed to  speak  to  in&nts  ?  Wherefore,  such  forms  of  ex- 
pression do  not  clearly  explain  the  nature  of  God ;  but  ac- 
commodate  the  knowledge  of  him  to  our  narrow  capacity  ?"* 

These  remarks  of  Calvin  are  not  inapplicable  to  the 
dass  of  texts,  which  seem  to  ascribe  to  the  Most  High  the 
fitful  passions  of  men.  Passages  of  this  description  are 
designed  to  give  us  some  practical  and  influential  views  of 
what  is  infinite,  by  allusions  to  what  is  fijaite ;  to  teach  us 
to  adore  and  fear  those  attributes  of  our  Creator  which,  in 
the  abstract,  are  indescribable,  by  a  comparison  of  their  ef- 
fects, with  those  of  certain  mental  operations,  of  which  we 
are  conscious  in  ourselves.  Some,  however,  have  maintain- 
ed, that  the  lan^c^  employed  in  these  instances,  ought  to 
be  taken  according  to  its  literal  import ;  and  that  the  mvine 
mind  is  as  truly  liable  to  the  agitations  of  passion,  as  are  the 
min^  of  men.  It  has  been  strenuously  affirmed,  even  in 
the  sober  language  of  argument,  that  God  strictly  repents, 
and  is  made  sorry,  in  view  of  the  evib  which  exist  under 
his  government.  Sinners  have  been  told,  that  God  does  all 
he  can  to  convert  them ;  and  that  his  heart  will  be  pained, 
when  he  shall  find  himself  necessitated  to  infix  his  bolts  in 
their  souls.  All  this  has  been  said,  not  only  without  any 
qualification,  but  without  the  allowance  of  any^  even  in 
thought ;  since  the  system  which  embraces  this  scheme  of 
exposition,  denies  any  distinction  between  God's  absoltUe 
and  his  comparative  choice  of  the  holiness  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  To  maintain  this  strange  dogma  concerning  the 
Almiffhty  Creator,  the  literal  interpretation  is  triumphantly 
urged,  without  any  respect  to  the  connexion  in  which  the 

*  Inat  lib.  L  Cap.  13. 
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misapplied  lexta  occur,  or  to  the  carrant  language  of  the 
Scriptures.* 

The  commoii  s^nse  of  the  great  body  of  CSiristians,  in- 
deed,  accords  with  the  stat^nieat,  that  God  is  infinitely  su- 
periour  to  all  the  hanassing  and  disquieting  passions  of 
men.  While  idolaters  have  attributed  violmt  emotions,  as 
well  as  phjrsical  weakness  and  moral  imperfection,  to  their 
deities ;  believers  in  the  Bible  have  represented  it  as  teach- 
ing other  and  fiir  more  exalted  views  of  Him,  whose  empiie 
is  wide  as  the  universe,  and  lasting  as  eternity.  They  lutve 
eziillBd  in  the  descriptions  given  m  the  Scriptures,  of  his 
unrivalled  majesty,  dominion^  suid  feUdty,  and  have  called 
upon  the  world  to  contemplate  and  adnnie  the  diflSnenoe 
between  the  object  of.  their  worship,  and  the  vanities  of  the 
faeathoi.  .The  very  definition  of  the  divine  Being,,  contain- 
ed in  the  Articles  of  the  Eln^lish  Church,  and  tlie  Confession 
of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland  and 
this  country,  includes,  in  a^eement  with  the  general  creed 
of  Christend<Hn,  the  idea  for  which  I  contend.  The  lan- 
guage of  each  of  these  confessions  on  this  subject,  is  the 
same.    ''  There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God, — without 

*  It  mfty  posablT  be  nppoMiL  that  the  Bystem  above  nfored  to  on  thia 
aiil;»iae^  SigieeB  with  toe  theory  of  Dr.  fimmona,  in  his  aermon,  entitled  **  Affi»: 
Ibna  eaeeotiai  to  the  moi^  petition  of  the  Deity  :"  but  however  (he  two 
•efaemes  may  reaamhle  eaeh  other  in  worda,  they  are  wboUy  unlike  in  their 
noat  material  charaeteriatiee.  In  that  aermon,  Dr.  Bmmona  iay%'  (Work% 
vol. L  p:  111.)  "It  moat;  howeref)  be  observed,  that  God  is  a  Spint,  who  haa 
ooafieetbna  which  resamble  thoae bodily  inatincta  and  paanona^  whiehare  to 
balbimdinthenpaMlitatateof  hamannature.  The  best  of  men  here  on  earth, 
eazry  about  witn  them  aome  remaina  of  aelfiahnese^  pride,  envy,  and  other  ain- 
Sil  paasiona.  ^ut  €Kxl  ia  perfect  love^  and  all  his  anectioiia  are  pure  and  deer 
dm  the  cryatal  atieam.  Tnoia  ia  a  /oundation  for  fear,  and  ftith,  and  hope,  and 
cottfidenoGL  in  the  very  nature  of  finite,  dependent  beings ;  but  there  is  no  found- 
ation for  these  aiBectiona  in  the  Supreme  Being,  whoee  power  and  knowledge 
an  indepoideBt  and  unlimited.  God  is  infinitely  above  all  inatincts,  paasions, 
or  afiecumsy  whieh  proceed  from  either  natural  or  moral  imperfection.'^  A^iain, 
pi  121.  "It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  th&t  God  is  pleased  with  the 
.eidstenoe  of  every  thing  which  takea  place  in  the  nntverae.  If  all  thinga  do 
not  take  place  jnat  aa  me  Deity  desired  and  intended,  his  infinitely  stroim  de- 
sires and  affiBctuma  are  deeply  wounded.  But  it  is  the  universal  voice  of  Scrip- 
ture aa  well  as  the  dictate  of  reason,  that  God  is  infinitely  above  the  reach  of 
liain,  and  eiqoya  the  moat  peiftct  and  permanent  felicity.  Thooah,  therafoia^ 
there  are  ten  thooaand  things  constantly  taking  place  in  the  worlcL  which  are, 
in  their  own  nature,  diaagreeable  to  ^e  Deity;  yet  there  never -dio,  and  never 
will  one  sin^e  event  exist,  which,  all  things  considered,  he  did  not  choose  and 
inttod  shomd  actually  ezisL"  The  afiections,  then,  ascribed  bv  Dr.  Emmona 
to  the  Moat  High,  are  fixed  states,  or  permanent  excrdsee  of  the  divine  mind, 
varyina  of  course,  from  the  very  immutability  of  their  namro,  their  expressions 
towonb  individuals,  according  to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  their  charac- 
ter. In  the  meet  important  respect,  therefore,  his  theory  is  the  Very  opposite  to 
that,  with  which  it  is  affirmea  to  be  identical. 

Vol.  I.  *        6  *    . 
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body,  partSy  or  pMsions.^*  Whence  arose  this  general 
agreement  among  Christians?  And  is  it*  to  be  believedi 
theit  they  have  laboured  under  a  mistake  here ;  and  thM 
the  devotees  of  gods,  changeful  ^nd  capricious,  have  formed 
in  this  respect  a  juster  conception  of  the  divine  nature,  than 
the  disciples  of  Christ  have  generally  entertained  ?.  Must 
we  go  to  the  m3rthology  of  Homer,  to  learn  the  mode  of 
God's,  moral  operations,  rather  than  to  the  volumes  of  Au- 
^^tine,  of  the  reformers,  and  of  the  puritan  &thers,  whose 
mtelligence  and  holiness  have  shed  a  pure  and  mild  radi- 
ance over  more  than  half  the  globe  ?  We  will  not,  indeedi 
trust  to  human  authority.  3ut  it  must  first  be  proved  to 
us,  that  the  mind  which  drew  the  plan  of  the  heavens  and 
the  earth,  is  a  bundle  of  contradictory  feelings,  or  rather  a 
chain  of  emotions,  before  we  can  abandon  the  fiithers  of  the 

*  Articles  of  Religion.  Art  t.  Confeaaion  of  Faith,  Chap.  11.  ^  "The^  in- 
jnro  the  Hebrevra,"  aaya  Macknight  "    '       '^        ...       -^       ,.  ^ 
moved  by  human  paaaiona."    Tha 
Lowth,  on  Isaiah  i.  24,  AA,  /  vtZ 
aeenged  qfmiru  tnumUs,  says.  "This  is  a  strong  instance  of  the  metaphor 
called  Anthropopaihia ;  by  wnich^  throughout  the  SciiptureS)  as  well  the 
bistorical  as  the  poetical  parts,  the  sentiments,  sensations  and  affections,  the 
bodily  fiicdtiea,  qoahties,  and  members  of  menj  and  even  of  brute  animals,  are 
attributed  to  Qod ;  and  that  with  the  utmost  Uberty  and  latitude  of  implication. 
The  foundation  of  this  is  obvious,  U  arUta  from  necessity.    We  have  no  idea  of 
the  natural  attributes  ot  Ood.*of  his  pure  essence,  of  his  manner  of  eiistenoe^ 
of  tKs  manner  of  acting.    When,  therefore,  we  would  treat  on  these  sobjeets^ 
we  find  ourselyes  -forced  to  express  them  by  sensible  images.    But  necessity 
leads  to  beauty.*  This  is  true  of  metaphor  in  ffeneral,  and  m  particulaff  of  thw 
kind  of  metaphor,  which  is  used  with  sreat  elegant  and  sublimity  in  the  sa- 
cred poetry ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  in  the  grotoest  instances  of  the  ap- 
plicatton  of  it,  it  is  ffenerally  the  mopt  striking  and  the  most  sublime,    liie 
reason  seems  to  be  tms :  when'  the  images  are  taken  front  the  superionr  foenl- 
ties  of  human  nature,  ffom  the  purer  and  more  generous  a^tions^  and  .ap- 
phed  to  God,  we  are  apt  to  acquiesce  in  the  notion ;  we  overloojL  the  metaphor, 
and  take  it  as  a  proper  attribute ;  but  when  the  idea  is  groes  and  offensive^  as 
in  this  passage  of  Isaiah,  where  the  impatience  of  anfler  and  the  pleasure  of 
revenge  is  attributed  to  God,  we  are  immediately  shocked  at  the  apphcation, 
the  impropriety  strikes  U&  at  once,  and  the  mind,  casting  about  for  sometbdng  in 
the  divine  nature  analogous  so  the  image,  lays  hold  on  some  greati  obscure^ 
vague  idea,  which  she  endeavours  in  vain  to  comprehend,  and  is'tost  in.immen- 
sity  and  astonishment."  These  remarks  of  Lowth  commend  themselves,  I  doubt 
not,  to  the  experience  and  common  sense  of  ev^  iatelligent  and  candid  reader  of 
the  Scriptures.'    "  The  Holy  Scriptures,"  says  T.  H.  Home  (Introduction,  Vol.  L 
p.  668.  )  "  in  condescension  to  oor  limited  capacities,  and  to  the  imperfectjons 
of  human  creatures  and  of  human  language^  roiresent  God  as  having  the  bodjr,' 
the  passions,  and  the  infirmities,  of  a  man.    Tnus  they  make  mention  of  his 
eyes  and  ears,  his  hands  and  feet,  his  peeping  and  waking;  they  ascribe  to 
him  fierce  anger  and  jealousy,  ^ef  and  repentance,  joy  and  desin.    The  sim- 
ple language  of  the  Hebrews  might  also  be  another  reason  for  its  abounding 
with  8uch«'expres8ions.    But  that  no  man  might  be  so  weak  or  so  perverse,  as 
to  take  those  expressions  according  to  the  letter,  and  entertain  mean  and  un- 
worthy thoughts  of  his  Maker,  the  same  Scriptures  often  add  to  those  very 
descriptions,  something  which  manifestly  shows  us  how  they  are  to  be  unde^ 
stood."  Ac.  ^ 
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church,  to  adopt  and  defend  this  startling  opinion.  Let  the 
question  rest  on  its  own  evidence. 

L  How  does  the  doctrine  that  Ood  is  actuated  by  pa^ 
sions  like  those  of  creatures,  agree  with  the  view,  which 
both  reason  and  Scripture  teach  us  to  form,  concerning  his 
attributes  ?  He  is  skf-existent.  Bv  this  I  m^n,  not  only 
that  he  is  without  beginning,  but  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion of  his  existence  cut  of  himself.  "  The  Father  hath 
life  in  himself.'^'  Self^xistence,  incomprehensible  as  it  is, 
is  essential  to  tlie  very  idea  of  a  supreme  Being*;  and 
most  obviously,  that  which  is  self-existent,  must  be  fixed  in 
all  its  forms,  and  incapable  of  bein^  modified  by  what  is 
derived  or  casual.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  subject  to  the 
agency  of  passions,  such  as  exist  among  finite  and  depend- 
ent beings.  Crod  is  omnipresent^  an^  boundless  in  knowledge. 
These  attributes  are  inferred  firom  the  variety,  admirable 
harmony,  extent,  and  ^ndeur  of  his  works ;  and  they  are 
expressly  ascribed  to  nim  in  the  Scriptures.!  The  opera- 
tions of  the  passions,  in  the  strict  and  proper  use  of  the 
word,  suppose  some  alteration  of  views,  and  consequently 
some  addition  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  previously 
attained,  ot  the  escape  of  some  facts,  or  their  relations,  firom 
the  treasury  of  the  memory.  If  the  perceptions  and  morftl 
dispositions  eae  absolutely  uniform,  as  they  must  be,  in  all 
instances  where  knowledge  is  unlimited  and  perfect ;  Ihen 
it  seems  almost  like  an  identical  proposition  to  say,  that 
nothing  can  exist,  in  such  a  case,  resembling  disappoint- 
ment, or  the  sudden  gusts  of  passion,  as  they  appear  in 
creatures  of  yesterday^.  Ood  is,  in  the  most  absolute  sense, 
independent  in  his  being,  and  in  all  his  attributes.  ^  Who 
hath  km)\ni  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?  or  who  hath  been  his 
counsellor?  Or  who  hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall  be 
recompensed  unto  him  a^in  ?  For  of  him,  and  through 
him,  and  to  him  are  all  thrngs."!  It  is  most  plainly  affirm- 
ed, that  he  has  made  aU  things  for  himself;  that  for  his 
pleasure  they  are  and  were  created;  and  that  the  most 
violent  rage  of  his  enemies  cannot  disturb  his  felicity.} 

The  incompatibility  of  such  language  with  the  supposi- 
tion, that  Ood  is  liable,  in  any  degree,  to  the  agitating 
emotions  which  are  found  in  men,  must  be  obvious ;  fpr 

*  EvM  <»^  ly  W«,  John  5:  96.  ahw  Exod.  3: 14.  Ps.  36:  9.  90: 9.   Jer. 
10:  10.  Acts  17:  95.  1  Tim.  1:  17.  6: 16. 
t  Jer.  23:  23,  24.  Pa.  139.  Heb.  4: 13.  Uai.  46:  10.  Acts  16:  la  €t  paatim. 
t  Rom.  U734,  36)  36.  Alio  Isau  41: 4.  CoL  1: 17.  Rev.  1: 6^  8, 11.      f  Ps.  24. 
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such  liability  would  import,  that  he  was  in  a  measure  de- 
pendent for  his  enjoyment  on  the  unmanageable  caprices  of 
his  own  creatures ;  in  other  words,  that  the  omnipotent. God 
was  lying,  in  some  sense,  at  the  mercy  of  worms  of  the  dust 
He  ^ho»B  resources  are  infinite,  made  beinss,  in  full  fore- 
sight of  the  &ct,  ihat  they  would  harrass  and  disquiet  him  1 
This  h3rpothesis  exhibits  him  tossed  hither  and  thither,  by 
conflicting  feelings  and  purposes,  like  a  benevolent  earthly 
monarch,  who,  grieved  by  the  rebellion  of  his  subjects^ 
exerts  himself  to  the  utmost  and  in  vain,  to  reduce  them 
to  submission.  Is  such,  then,  tlj^e  wretched  condition  of 
that  great  Being,  c(Hiceming  whom  the  Scriptures  and  en- 
lightened reason  concur  in  affirming,  that  He  doeth  his 
pfoasure  in  the  armies  of  Heaven,  and  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  ? 

Immutability  is  a  peculiar  and  incommunicable  attri- 
bute of  God.  "  The  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no 
variableness  (trapaXAoy^,  change,  mutation),  neither  shadow 
(inKnCaa^a,  ^6  ^mo/Ze^^  ^foce)  of.tuming."*  God  is  sometimes 
said  to  repent,  to  represent  the  change  in  his  treatment  of 
creatures,  according  to  the  change  of  conduct  in  theuL  Thfi 
expression  inqK>rts,  that  he  does  not  do  in  these  instanceSy 
what,  from  his  words  or  conduct,  had  seemed  to  us  to  be.his 
purpose.  In  this  sense,  he  repented  that  he  had  made 
man,  and  that  he  had  threatened  evil  againJBt  the  Ninevites. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  then,  that  he  violated  his  Word  ?  He 
did  nothing,  save  what  was  implied,  on  condition  of  the 
occurrence  o^  the  given  circumstances,  in  the  original  lan- 
guage of  his  commands,  prohibitions  or  threatenings.  Did 
fie  dter,  in  any  respect,  the  plan  which  had  before  existed 
in  his  mind  ?  His  change  of  conduct,  instead  of  boing  the 
result  of.  fickleness,  or  of  new.  perceptions,  sprang  necessa- 
rily firom  the  unchangeableness  of  his  nature,  and  of  the 
principles  of  government,  which  he  established  firom  the 
beginning.  When  reference  is  had  to  his  natural  attributes, 
or  the  character  of  his  moral  feelings,  or  his  purposes,  it  is 
constantly  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  that  he  is  without  re- 
pentance, and  without  change.  "  God  is  not  a  man,  that 
he  should  lie ;  neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  re- 
pent: hath  he  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  or  hath  be 
spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  V^t    Passion,  in  the 

*  James  1: 17. 

t  Numb.  23: 19.    Also  1  Sam.  15: 29.  Ps.  102:  27.    Isai.  46: 9,  10.    Mai.  3: 6. 
Rom.  11:29.  2  Tim.  2:  13. 
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eonunon  acceptation  of  thei  term,  implies  a  chan^  of  mind. 
To  attribute  it  to  God,  therefore,  is  to  deny  *  to  him  that  im- 
nmtability,  which  he  claims  as  his  peculiar  glory.  On  this 
hypothesiB,  instead  of  saying.  He  is  thUs  same  yesterdoffj 
ImIw,  and  forever^  it  woiud  be  tuore  agreeaUe  to  trudi 
to  amnn,  that  he  is  snbject  to  variations  every  day,  hour, 
and  moment,  according  to  the  contingencies  whicn  occur 
in  his  moral  kingdom.  And  when  will  he  find  repose  » 
Peradventure, — never. 

From  the  notions,  which  the  Bible  and  sound  philoso- 
phy teach  us  to  entertain  concerning  the  simplicUff  and  inr 
eorrupHbiliiff  of  God's  essence,  I  im^t  show  the  inqyroba- 
fadity,  that  he  should  be  .liable  to  such  passions  as  belong  to 
beJi^  of  a  day,  arrayed  in  material  and  comiptihie  bodies. 
I  merely  add,  that  the  d<K;trine  I  am  opposing  is  no  less 
contrary  to  the  infinite  moral  perfection  of  the  Most  Hi^, 
than  to  his  nstiual  attributes.  Sinless  creatures,  thoc^ 
fiee  firom  sorrow,  may  be  subject  to  diversified  and  chain- 
ing emotions ;  but  it  is  because  their  capacity,  and  cense- 
qiraitly  thdr  holiness,  is  limited.  Holiness  absolutely  infi- 
nite, must  continue  unaltered  and  unalterable,  (however  it 
may  r^nlate  its  porticulaT  acts  by  the  fitness  of  circumstan- 
ces, and  die  changes  of  character  among  intelligent  beings,) 
in  all  its  views,  essential  fedings,  and  8|XKafic  daaigns.  God 
may  approve  oif  craatuies  to^lay,  whom  he  disapproved  yes- 
terday. But  the  change  is  in  them,  and  not  in  God.  To 
suppose  it  otherwise,  would  be  to  suppose  some  variatk>n  in 
his  judgement  or  knowledge ;  or  some  increase,  or  diminu- 
tion of  his  moral  excellency. 

n.  The  absence  of  passion  in  God,  in  the  sense  in 
which  passion  is  generally  understood,  is  conclusively  in- 
ferred m>m  the  univereaiUj/  and  immutdbiliiy  of  his  pur- 
posea*  The  reality  of  these  purposes  is  proved  from  his  at- 
tributes. By  his  infinite  benevolence,  he  is  disposed  to  pur- 
sne  the  highest  good ;  by  his  infinite  knowledge,  he  is  quii- 
lified  to  choose  that  system,  which  will  effectuauy  secure  this 
object ;  and  by  his  infinite  power,  he  is  able  to  carry  into 
effect  aU  the  desires  of  his  heart  The  deductions  of  reason 
on  this  subject,  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  Scriptures. 
There  we  are  told,  that  "loiown  unto  Goa  are  all  his  works 
firom  the  beginning  of  the  world  f*  that  he  "  worketh  all 
things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will  f^  that  "  he  hath 

«  Acts  15:  18.    t  Eph.  1:  11. 
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done  whatsoever  he  hath  pleased  f*  that  ^^  there  are  many 
devices  in  a  man's  heart ;  nevertheless,  the  counsel  of  the 
Lord,  that  shall  stand  ;"t  that  ''the  king's  heart  is  in  the. 
hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water :  he  tumeth  it  ^n^- 
tbersoever  he  will  ;"t  and  that ''  his  counsel  shall  stand,  and 
he  will  do  all  his  pleasure.'*}  His  purposes  are  declared  to 
extend  to  all  the  volitions  and  acts  of,  moral  agents.  If  the 
brethren  of  Joseph  wickedly  sold  liim  into  Egypt,  Grod  meant 
it  unto  good;!  Sennacherib  was  his  rod  and  his  staff,  for 
the  punishment  of  Israel  ;ir  haughty  Babylon  was  employed 
as  his  battle-axe  and  weapon  of  war;**  he  purposed  the  trea- 
chery of  Judas,tt  and  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  by  the  wicked 
handstt  of  his  blood-thirsty  foes.  While  (Sod's  decree 
leaves  sinners  entirely  free  and  without  excuse,  it  at  the 
same  time  so  restrains  and  controuls  them,  that  they  will  ne- 
ver overleap  the  bounds  which  it  throws  around  tiiem.  It 
is  expressly  affirmed,  that  the  wrath  of  man  shall  be  made  to 
praise  Qody  and  that  the  remainder  of  wrath  he  will  re- 
strain.}} It  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  therefore,  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  issue  of  all  things  will  be  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  divine  will.  *  In  this  sense,  the  Lord  will  rejoice  in  his 
works.  II II  Though  many  events  are  in  themselves  very  un- 
desirable, and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  infinite  benevolence ; 
yet,  viewed  in  their  connexions,  they  accord  entirelv  with 
that  {^an,  which  the  eternal  mind  has  chosen,  and  wnich  is 
most  worthy  of  its  choice.  The  least  variation  from  the  ac- 
tual result  of  the  great  S3rstem,  as  it  will  appear  at  the  con- 

•Pi.  116:  3.  t  Pro?.  19:21.  tProT.21:l.  fl8ai.46:10.  n Gen.  60: 20. 
f  iMi  10: 6-16.  ••  Jer.  61:  20.  tt  Luke  22: 22.  U  Acts  2:  23.  8: 16. 
4:27,28.       H  Pa.  76: 10. 

Nil  **  There  is  no  inoonaietency  in  soppoeing,  that  God  may  hate  a  thing  aa  it 
ia  in  itself  end  coneidered  aimply  aa  evil,  and  yet  that  it  may  be  hia  will  it 
ahould  oome  to  paaa,  oonaiderinff  all  conaeqoenoea.  I  believe  there  ia  no  ))erK>n 
of  good  onderatanding,  who  willYentare  to  aay,  he  ia  oertam  that  it  ia  impoaaf- 
ble  it  ahould  be  beat,  taking  in  the  whole  oompaaa  and  extent  of  eziatenee^  and 
all  conaeqoencea  in  the  endl^aa  aeriea  of  events,  that  Uiere  ahould  be  aucn  a 
tiling  aa  moral  evil  in  the  world.  And  if  ao.  it  will  certainly  follow,  that  an  infi- 
nitely wiae  being,  who  alwajra  chooaea  wnat  is  beat,  mnat  chooae  that  then 
ahould  be  auch  a  thing.  And  if  ao,  then  auch  a  choice  ia  not  an  ev3,  but  a  wiae 
andholy  choice." 

"  Tbe  Arminiana  themaelvea  muat  be  obliged,  whether  tltey  will  or  no,  to  al- 
low a  diatinction  of  God'a  will,  amounting  to  just  the  aame  thing  ^at  Calvin- 
ieta  intend  by  their  diatinction  of  a  aecret  and  revealed  will.  They  muat  allow 
a  diatinction  of  thoae  thinga  which  God  thinks  beat  ahould  be^  oonaidenng  all 
drcumatancea  and  conaequencea,  and  ao  are  agreeable  to  his  diapoaiog  will,  and 
tfioae  thinga  which  he  lovea  and  are  agreeable  to  hia  nature,  in  themaelvea  con- 
aidend."— Edward's  Works,  Worcester  Rdiiion.  Vol.  v.  pp.  298,  299,  900. 
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gnmtnftrinn  of  all  things,  woold  SO  far  mar  its  beauty,  and  de- 
tract firom  the  rich  din>lay  of  divine  perfections  made  in  it 

This  view  of  the  mvine  purposes  directly  contradicts  the 
notion,  that  Grod  is  on  the  whole  disappointed,  or  grieved, 
by  any  event ;.  or'that  he  is  subject  to  any  such  emotions  as 
unexpected  contingencies  produce  in  creatures.  It  is  not 
possible  that  he  should  be,  unless  it  is  supposed  that  he  pur- 
posed the  existence  of  certain  events,  with  the  design  of  ma- 
king himself  unhappy^  (and  what  reasonable  beibg  would 
act  firom  such  a  motive?)  or  that  the  creation  has^  to  a  certain 
extent,  broke  loose  fix>m  his  controul,  and  that  the  disorders 
thus  occasioned,  occur,  in  every  sense,  in  opposition  to  his 
choice.  On  this  supposition,  the  mighty  One  of  Israel,  but 
lor  whose  fiat  there  had  been  no  creation  to  rebel  against 
him  and  to  suffer,  sits,  in  impotent  distress,  contemplating 
.the  swelling  tide  of  evil,  which  he  cannot  arrest,  without 
sacrificing  the  moral  ajgency  either  of  individual  sinners,  or 
of  the  entire  moral  universe.  What  an  idea  of  Him  who  is 
from  everlastilg  to  everlasting,  who  dwells  in  inaccessible 
lig^t,  and  who  rei^[ns  over  all  worlds ! 

lU.  The  supposition  that  God  is  subject  to  passions,  accord- 
ing to  the  received  meaning  of  that  word,  is  inconsistent  with 
hiBperfetdandunchangewle  happiness.  That  his  happiness 
is  of  this  character,  is  a  first  prmciple,  which  it  is  diiSicult 
to  see  how  any  believer  in  revdation  can  think  of  calling  in 
question.  He  is  exiM-essly  called  the  blessed  {happy y  fiw«^«) 
God  ;*  and  the  blessed^  and  only  potentate  i^wiftn  ^mttmrm)  ;t 
as  if  a  felicity,  pure,  perfect  and  immutable,  were  essential  to 
the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  supreme  Ruler.  The  oppo* 
site  of  this  doctrine  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  defended,  except 
in  connexion  with  the  worst  forms  of  heresy  or  paganism. 
His  perfect  happiness  supposes  that  He  is  infinitely  above 
liabihty  to  pain,  grief,  or  suffering  of  any  kind.  But  pro- 
vided that  the'passages,  which  represent  his  benevolence  or 
fixed  hatred  oi  sin  in  the  language  of  human  passions,  are 
to  be  understood  as  teaching  the  manner ^  as  well  as  the  f  act ^ 
of  the  moral  acting  of  his  mind ;  then  clearly,  he  is  so  far 
firom  being  perfec^  Wpy>  ^hat  he  is  the  greatest  sufferer  in 
the  universe.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that  he  is  literally  grieved^ 
vexed  by  every  instance  of  sin  ;  then  surely  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, diat  ere  this  he  must  be  broken-hearted,  and  in  view 
of  the  innumerable  sins  of  this  world  and  of  hell,  his  misery 

♦  1  Tim.  1:  II.  1 1  Tim.  6:  15. 
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must  be  infinite.  An  entire  race,  in  aHyunelion  with  deivilSy 
gone  oyer  to  the  ranks  of  rdbellion,  and  persisting  for  thou- 
sands  of  yeais,  in  their  resistance  of  his  will !  Let  it  be 
siqiposed  that  his  heart  is  literally  grieved  by  the  pain  of  his 
oeatoiesy  and  will  it  not  follow,  that  his  bosom  must  be  con- 
vulsed and  bleed  with  infinite  anguish,  as  he  witnesses  the 
insupportable  and  endless  torments  of  all  the  damned? 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  universe  is  not  as  happy  as  it 
would  be,  did  creatures  do  their  duty ;  that  God  longs,  aU 
lAiiig^«cofiM<ferei2,tohavetliemdobetter  than  they  do;  that 
his  feelings  are  wounded  by  their  disobedience ; — and  of 
course  it  follows,  that  He  is.  not  as  haf^y,  as  thejf  could 
make  him«  And  is  not  this  comparative  negation  of  good, 
positive  suffering?  It  depends  then  on  creatures,  ungrate- 
fill  ones  too,  who  hate  their  Maker,  how  much  God  shall 
suffer. 

To  suppose  God  to  be  susceptible  of  suffering  in  any 
d^ree,  is  to  suppose  him  susceptible  of  suffering  in.  an 
infinite  degree.  If  he  may  feel  any  pain,  4hat  pam  may 
be  greater  than  is,  or  can  be  felt  by  an  creatures.  If  he  may 
su&r  more  than  the  whole  creation  now;  he  may  suffer 
more,  than  the  whole  creation,  to  all  eternity.  Where,  then, 
can  happiness  be  found ?  It  is  not  in  God.  Aa  for  wicked, 
beings,  the  very  nature  of  their  moral  affections  ensures  their 
misery.  And  those  who  love  God,  cannot  surely  have  un- 
interrupted enjoyment,  while  they  behold  their  greatest  and 
best  friend,  continually  mourning  over  the  &ilure'of  his 
most  cherished  hopes.  Heaven,  then,  instead  of  being  a 
place  where  all  tears  are  wiped  away,  must  be  fiiU  of  weep- 
ing,— a  dreary  Bochim — forever  and  ever. 

Should  it  be  objected  to  this  reasoning,  that  God  has 
so  many  sources  of  enjoyment  independent  of  the  occasions 
of  suffering,  that  he  is,  on  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the 
pain  he  feels,  infinitely  happy ;  I  would  say  in  reply,  that 
this  is  either  a  virtual  denial  of  the  very  principle  which  it 
professes  to  maintain,  or  it  is  a  mere  evasion.  What  is 
mtended  by  sources  of  enjoyment  to  God,  independent  of 
the  occasions  of  suffering  ?  Is  it  that  he  can  gratify  all  his 
wishes  7  If  so,  then  he  is  possessed  of  that  unchangeable 
felicity,  which  is  opposite  to  all  those  disturbed  and  succes- 
sive etnotions,  which  spring  fi'om  uncontrollable  inferiour 
agencies,  thwarting  his  designs.  In  other  words,  however 
strong  his  moral  principles  may  be,  he  can  have  no  pas- 
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sion9,  in  the  sense  in  which  thai  term  is  understood^  in  its 
applicatum  to  ignorant  and  imperfect  creatures.  But  if 
it  be  meant,  that  his  grief  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
his  happiness ;  then,  most  manifestly,  he  has  less  enjo3rment 
than  be  might  and  would  have,  could  he  but  persuade  all 
hjs  intelligent  creatures  to  co-operate  with  him  in  seeking 
their  own  welfare,  and  the  interests  of  his  great  moral  king- 
dom. Yes,  he  unndd  be  perfectly  happy,  if  they  toould 
let  him.  But  they  will  not  allow  him  to  enjoy  perfect 
happiness.  Their  iniquity  hurts  not  only  men,  but  God.* 
And  is  the  high  and  lofty  One  who  inhabits  eternity,  too 
weak  or  too  unwise,  to  make  all  ievents,  natural  and  moral, 
conspire  to  promote  the  purposes  of  his  glory?  Would  it, 
on  the  whole,  be  better,  in  his  account,  if  some  things  were 
different  firom  what  they  are  ?  How  must  he  fear  for  the 
fiitiure  ?  How  deeply  mortifying  to  him  must  be  the  reflec- 
tion, that  he  cannot  prevent  the  existence  of  evils,  which 
will  remain  forever,  as  a  dark  and  hideous  blot,  on  the  &ce 
of  his  beautiful  creation  ?t 

IV.  The  principle  of  interpretation  adopted  to  prove 
from  the  Scriptures,  that  God  has  passions,  would,  were  it 
carried  out  in  other  instances,  manifestly  lead  to  the  gross- 
est absurdity  and  impiety.  This  principle  is,  that  the  lite- 
ral meaning  of  the  pas»Biges  to  which  allusion  is  made,  is 
on  account  of  its  being  literal,  the  most  natural,  and  conse- 
quently, the  true  meaning.    Hence  it  is  asked,  what  does 

*  How  difierent  waB  the  opinion  of  Elihu,  Job  35:  5—8. 

t  The  reader  will  permit  me  to  ({uote  here,  a  few  sentencea  from  Edwards 
on  this  subject  "  When  any  intelligent  being  is  really  crossed  and  disappoint- 
ed, and  things  are  contrary  to  what  he  truly  desires,  he  is  less  pleased  or  has 
leas  pleasure^  his  pleasure  and  happiness  are  diminished,  and  ho  suffers  what 
is  disagreeable  to  nun,  or  is  the  subject  of  something  that  is  of  a  nature  con- 
trary to  joy  and  happinessi  even  pain  and  gnef-" 

"Prom  this  last  axiom  it  follows,  that  tf  no  distinction  is  to  be  admitted  be- 
tween Qod's  hatred  of  sin,  and  his  will  with  respect  to  the  event  and  existence 
of  sin,  as  the  all-wise  Determiner  of  events,  under  the  view  of  all  eonseouences 
through  the  whole  compass  and  series  of  thmgs ;  I  say,  then  it  certainly  follows, 
that  the  coming  to  pass  of  every  individual  act  of  sm  is  truly,  all  things  con- 
sidered, contrary  to  nis  will,  and  that  his  will  is  really  crossed  in  it ;  and  this 
in  piopprtian  as  he  hates  it.  And  as  Ghxl's  hatred  of  sin  is  infinite,  bv  reason 
of  the  infinite  contrariety  of  his  holy  nature  to  sin,  so  his  will  is  infinitely  cross- 
ed in  every  act  of  sin  that  happens,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  he  endures 
that  which  is  infinitely  disagreeable  to  him,  by  means  of  every  act  of  sin  that 
he  sees  committed.  And^  therefore^  as  appears  by  the  preceding  positions,  he 
endures  truly  and  really  mfinite  ^ef  or  pain  firom  every  sin.  Ana  so  he  must 
be  infinitely  crossed,  and  aufifer  mfinite  pain  every  daj,  in  millions  of  millionB 
of  instances.  He  must  continually  be  the  subject  of  an  immense  number  of 
Teal,  and  truly  infinitely  great  crosses  and  vexations.  Which  would  be  to 
make  him  infinitely  the  most  miserable  of  all  beings."  Works,  Vol.  v.  p.  300, 301. 

Vol.  I.  7 
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God  mean  when  he  says,  ''How  shall  I  give  thee  up, 
Ephraim  ?  How  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel  ?  How  shall  i 
make  thee  as  Admah?  How  shall  I  set  thee  as  Zeboim? 
My  heart  is  turned  within  me,  my  repentings  are  kindled 
tc^ther ;" — What  does  God  mean  by  this  language,  and  by 
the  employment  elsewhere  of  language  equally  expressive 
of  mental  agitation,  if  he  does  not  intend  to  represent 
himself  as  actuated  by  passions,  resembling  those  which 
exist  in  the  minds  of  men  ?  This  argument,  if  it  have 
any  force,  will  go  to  prove  that  every  thing  which  the 
Bible  says  of  God,  is  to  be  understood  in  the  literal  sense, 
without  any  regard  to  the  connexion,  the  object  of  the  wri- 
ter, and  the  general  scope  of  the  inspired  volume.  Let  us, 
then,  try  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine,  by  applying  it  to 
other  cases,  not  contemplated  in  the  argument. 

If  the  doctrine  be  correct,  then  all  the  extravagancies  of 
anthropomorphism  are  sober  truths ;  for,  in  a  multitude  of 
texts,  provided  they  are  to  be.  understood  in  the  literal 
sense,  feet^  hands,  eyes,  and  other  bodily  organs,  as  well  as 
bodily  sensations,  are,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  ascrib- 
ed to  God.  He  is  represented  as  chan^g  his  place,  as 
smelling,  eating,  and  drinking.*  What,  it  might  be  asked, 
can  these  passages  mean,  if  they  are  not  desisfned  to  teach 
us,  that  God  has  a  local  residence,  a  body,  and  the  various 
functions,  appetites,  and  passions  of  an  animal  nature  ? 

If  this  notion  be  correct,  then  when  the  inspired  writer 
sa3rs,  "  And  it  came  to  pass  by  the  way  in  the  inn,  that  the 
Lord  met  him  (Moses),  and  sought  to  kill  him,"t  he  is 
to  be  understood  as  denying  the  divine  omnipresence  and 
omnipotence,  which  he  elsewhere  afiirms ;  that  is,  as  teach- 
ing that  God  was  not  present  with  Moses  till  he  came  to 
the  inn,  and  that  he  there  lay  in  wait,  or  put  forth  his  best 
efforts  to  destroy  Moses,  one  of  his  own  creatures,  but  was 
foiled  in  the  attempt.  How  do  you  know,  that  such  is  not 
the  meaning  of  this  passage  ?  Precisely  as  you  may  know, 
that  there  is  nothinj^  in  God  strictly  analogous  to  human 
passions ;  namely,  from  the  context,  from  tlie  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  from  the  general  language  of  the  Bible  con- 
cerning the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  This  passage  admits  of 
an  interpretation  consistent  with  all  which  the  Scriptures  else- 
where teach  respecting  God.     If  you  bring  no  common 

•  Geo.  18:  8,  33.  a  31.  t  fixod.  4:  24. 
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sense,  no  knowledge  of  the  analogy  of  faith,  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  inspired  writings,  you  may,  indeed,  prove 
from  them,  (exhibiting  as  they  do,  when  their  true  meaning 
is  understood,  tlie  very  image  and  glory  of  God,)  the  most 
preposterous  and  foohsh  dogmas,  with  whidi  an  impudent 
and  ignorant  infidelity  has  ever  dared  to  charge  them.  In 
short,  you  may,  in  this  way,  convert  any  book  which  yifrBS 
ever  written,  into  a  mass  of  extravagancies,  contradictions, 
and  nonsense. 

If  this  doctrine  be  correct,  it  follows  also,  that  malignant 
passions  of  the  most  dreadful  nature,  and  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, belong  to  the  blessed  God.  To  teach  us  his  infinite 
opposition  to  sin,  and  impress  us  with  his  determination  to 
punish  it,  he  makes  use  of  the  boldest  figures  which  lan- 
guage can  supply.  He  is  said  to  be  jenhus^  to  be  angry ^ 
to  revenge^  and  be  furious ;  he  smites  his  hand  at  dis- 
honest gain  ;  his  fury  comes  up  into  his  face  ;  he  will  be 
unto  his  enemies  as  a  lion  ;  as  a  leopard  by  the  way  will 
he  observe  them;  he  will  meet  them  as  a  bear  bereaved 
of  her  whelps,  he  will  rend  the  caul  of  their  heart,  and 
will  devour  them  like  a  lion.  Will  any  contend,  that 
these  expressions  furnish  a  Uteral  representation  of  what 
passes  in  the  mind  of  God  ?  The  question  itself  makes  us 
shudder,  like  the  utterance  of  blasphemy.  We  know,  that 
they  are  adapted  to  rouse  our  feelings,  in  view  of  Jehovah's 
certain  and  awfiil  displeasure  against  sin ;  but  we  cannot 
regard  them  as  teaching,  that  He  who  is  before  all  things, 
and  whose  nature  is  love,  has  the  attributes  of  jealousy, 
anger,  revenge  and  fury,  as  they  are  found  in  capricious  and 
depraved  beings.  Yet  these  texts  are  as  strong  on  the  one 
side,  as  those,  on  the  other,  which  represent  God  as  grieving 
and  repenting ;  and  if  the  latter  are  to  be  understood  in 
the  literal  sense,  no  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  the  former 
should  not  be  understood  in  the  same  manner. 

The  Bible  can  never  be  properly  explained,  but  by  com- 
paring things  spiritual  with  spiritual.  The  texts  which  afiirm 
the  divine  immutability,  for  example,  are  to  be  understood  as 
consistent  with  what  the  sacred  volume  teaches  concerning 
the  conduct  of  God  as  moral  govemour ;  and  the  texts  which 
speak  of  him  as  moral  governour,  are  not  to  be  supposed  in 
any  degree  to  contradict  the  declarations  of  Scripture  concern- 
ing the  absolute  unchangeableness  of  his  nature,  and  of  th& 
entire  plan  of  his  operations.  The  greatest  errours  in  the 
church,  so  far  as  they  have  had  any  connexion  with  argu- 
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ment,  have  probably  originated  from  a  orie  sided  vietur  of 
subjects,  as  they  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  Fatalism 
and  Arminianism,  Antinomianism  and  Lenity,  Tritheism 
and  Unitarianism,  with  the  different  theories  of  Universal- 
ism,  have  thus  been  defended  by  an  appeal  to*  the  sacred 
writings.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  in  opposition  to  the 
plain  testimony  of  the  Bible,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
decrees  is,  in  its  own  nature,  irreconcileable  with  that  of 
human  liberty, — gratuitous  forgiveness  through  the  merits 
of  Christ,  with  that  of  undiminished  personal  obligation, — 
the  trinity,  with  that  of  the  unity  of  the  divine  essence, — and 
supreme  benevolence  in  God,  with  that  of  eternal  punish- 
ment. In  these  false  principles  errourists  have  agreed ;  while 
their  deductions  from  them,  as  it  respects  doctrinal  &cts, 
have  been  at  the  widest  possible  extremes  from  each  other. 

But  what  are  the  supposed  advantages  of  the  interpre- 
tation to  which  I  object  ? 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  a  literal  interpretation  of 
the  passages  which  attribute  grief,  repentance,  and  other 
human  passions  to  God,  j^ves  to  them  a  more  intelligible 
meaning  than  any  other  view,  and  one  more  adapted  to  in- 
terest us.  I  acknowledge,  that  the  interpretation  is  intelli- 
gible ;  but  its  intelligibleness  is  no  proof  of  its  tmth,  so  long 
as  it  contradicts  the  most  essential  views,  which  both  reason 
and  revelation  teach  us  to  entertain  concerning  the  Deity. 
The  common  exposition  of  these  texts  is  sufficiently  intelli- 
gible. It  presents  God  as  enacting  laws,  bestowing  rewards, 
and  inflicting  punishments  insupportable  and  without  end, 
agreeably  to  those  everlasting  principles  of  rectitude  and 
goodness,  from  which  he  can  never  deviate  without  ceasing^ 
to  be  God. — As  it  regards  our  feelings  being  more  interested, 
it  is  doubtless  true,  that  we  are  naturally  disposed  to  think 
God  to  be  one  altogether  like  ourselves.  But  is  this  a  rea- 
son, why  he  should  be  so  exhibited?  We  are  naturally  dis- 
posed, as  is  manifest  from  the  prevalent  opinions  of  unin- 
structed  nations,  to  consider  the  Most  High,  as  in  some  degree 
weak,  ignorant,  and  limited  in  his  g(]^ness ; — ^but  is  this 
any  reason,  why  his  omnipotence,  omniscience,  or  boundless 
benevolence  should  be  denied? 

Reference  has  sometimes  been  made  to  Christ,  in  proof  of 
the  doctrine  that  God  has  passions.  Jesus  wept  over  Jerusa- 
lem, and  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus. — Very  true.  But  Jesus  had 
^huntarty  as  well  as  divine^  nature.  As  a  man,  and  not  as 
God,  he  wept,  toiled,  groaned,  and  died.    The  Scriptures  ex- 
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piessly  inform  us,  that  one  design  of  his  assumption  of 
human  nature,  was,  that  he  might  become  capable  of  waSer- 
ing.*  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  merely  as  Grod,  he  could 
not  have  suffered.  Besides ;  as  Mediator,  though  he  has 
still  a  heart  which  can  be  touched  with  the  feelmg  of  our 
infirmities,  his  conflicts  and  his  sorrows  are  now  ended :  he 
has  entered  on  the  joy  which  was  set  before  him,  for  which 
he  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,t  and  of  which  all 
his  faithfol  followers  shall  be  made  partakers  in  the  future 
world.t  He  suffered  for  sins  once ;  but  he  will  suffer  no 
more.^ 

It  may  be  said,  that  the  command  given  us  to  imitate 
God,  implies  that  he  has  passions ;  since  our  virtue  essen- 
tially consists  in  the  right  emplo3nnent  or  exercise  of  our 
passions,  or  affections.  But  the  command  has  respect  en- 
tirely to  the  nature  of  his  moral  dispositions,  or  exercises. 
"Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy."  "  Be  ye  mercifid,  as  your  father 
who  is  in  heaven  is  merciful."  .  No  intimation  is  given  in 
these  passages,  concerning  the  particular  manner  in  which 
holy  and  benevolent  dispositions  actuate  the  divine  mind. 
From  die  necessary  infirmity  of  our  nature,  we  cannot  prac- 
tise either  virtue  or  vice  wi&out  passion  ;ll  and,  of  course, 
when  the  Most  High  calls  upon  us  to  be  followers  of  him, 
since  he  does  not  intend  that  we  should  change  our  physi- 
cal fiunilties,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  we  bring  those  we 
possess,  and  the  modes  of  acting  which  are  essentieu  to  our  be- 
ing, to  the  imitation  of  his  purity,  righteousness  and  goodness; 
But  because  these  moral  attributes  in  us  are  connected  with 
the  excitement  and  painfiilness  of  passion,  is  it,  therefore,  just 
to  infer,  that  they  are  connected  with  the  same  imperfection 
in  God  ?  It  might  as  well  be  affirmed,  that  they  are  con- 
joined in  him  with  a  quickened  or  retarded  circulation  of 
the  blood,  a  peculiar  state  of  the  animal  spirits,  or  a  certain 
expression  of  countenance,  because  they  are  conjoined  with 
these  accidents  in  minds  united  as  ours  are  to  material  and 
frail  bodies.  "To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  me,  or  shall  I 
be  equal  ?  saith  the  Holy  One." 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  ascription  of  passions  to  God 
gives  meaning  and  importance  to  prayer ;  as  it  supposes, 

♦  Heb.  2;  14— 1&     t  Heb.  12: 2.      t  Matt.  25: 21.       §  Heb.  9:  2fr-28. 

ii  In  heaven,  however,  even  im  shall  be  raised  above  all  grief,  which  aome 
attribute  to  Ood. 
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that  he  can  be  influenced  to  bestow  blessings,  out  of  regard 
to  the  earnest  cries  of  his  people.  I  admit  that,  provided 
he  is  subject  to  passi(ms  like  a  man,  we  may  easily  conceive 
of  him,  as  led  by  our  importunity  to  change  many  of  his 
purposes ;  but  what  assurance  could  we  have  of  any  stabili- 
ty in  his  operations  for  the  future?  Were  prayer  armed 
with  the  power  of  effecting  any  alteration  in  the  mind  of 
God,  it  would  be  truly  a  terrible  engine ;  for  it  might  de- 
range the  entire  system  of  the  universe  ;  or,  being  employed 
in  one  case  in  contrariety  to  its  object  in  another,  it  mi^ht 
disturb  and  perplex  him  by  its  opposing  claims,  all  of  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  answer.     The  efficacy  of  true 

Srayer  is  a  most  interesting  and  glorious  reality.  It 
oes  not,  however,  depend  on  contingency,  or  any  thing 
like  sudden  perturbation  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity ;  it  is  es- 
tablished by  his  wise  and  fixed  purpose,  and  incorporated 
with  the  whole  economy  of  his  operations.  In  forming  his 
plan,  he  took  into  view  every  prayer  which  should  be  offered 
through  all  ages ;  gave  to  it  its  due  importance ;  and  or- 
dained its  connexion  in  the  series. of  events  with  that  good, 
of  which  it  was  to  be  the  indispensable  precursor.  In  every 
instance,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  prayer  is  his  gift,  bestowed 
agreeably  to  his  own  eternal  design,  and  therefore  sure  to 
be  followed  by  the  blessings,  which  he  has  connected  with  it 
in  his  promises.  Is  not  this  encouragement  enough  to  seek 
the  Lord  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  excite  us  to  this  duty,  that  we 
should  regard  God  as  engaged  to  hear  us,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  eternal  plans?  Who  but  a  madman  would 
dare  to  pray,  did  he  believe  his  prayers  could  shake  the 
throne  of  heaven  ?  or  that  the  decrees  of  eternal  wisdom, 
instead  of  securing  that  fervour  of  supplication,  which  is  the 
requisite  condition  to  an  answer  of  peace,  were  perpetually 
varying,  according  to  the  self-originated  requests  of  short- 
sighted creatures  on  this  dim  planet  ? 

It  may  also  be  alleged  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  tlie 
existence  of  passions  in  God,  that  if  he  is  made  actually  mi- 
happy  by  our  sins,  we  have  a  motive  to  hate  them  and 
to  repent,  such  as  would  not  otherwise  exist.  But  feelings 
produced  in  view  of  errour,  are  of  no  value.  Suppose  you 
represent  God  to  be  like  some  aged  father,  weeping,  groan- 
ing, tearing  his  hair,  rending  his  garments,  rolling  in  the 
dust,  and  crying  with  sobs  and  lamentations,  "  Oh  my  chil- 
dren, do  not   kill  me  by   your   ingratitude ;" — provided 
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you  can  make  sinners  believe  that^  this  representation  ao> 
cords  literally  with  facts;  it  will,  probably  so  happen  that 
their  sympathy  will  be  awakened ;  they  will,  peradventurei 
feel  some  pity  for  their  suffering  Creator ;  will  let  &11  some 
tears  of  compunction ;  and  possibly  too,  form  some  resohi- 
tioDS  of  amendment.  But  does  all  this  constitute  evangeli- 
cal repentance,  or  even  genuine  conviction  of  sin  ?  Impen- 
itent men,  without  any  change  of  heart,  may  be  inducel  to 
love  a  God  who  longs  for  their  salvation  with  such  intensi- 
ty of  desire,  that  he  cannot  be  perfectly  happy  if  they  are 
not  saved ;  while  they  continue  to  hate  supremely  the  holy, 
righteous,  benevolent  Sovereign  whom  the  Scriptures  reveal. 
The  truth  is,  the  sensibilities  which  are  excited  by  a  just 
view  of  God,  are  &r  more  solemn,  deep  and  oommandingy 
than  those  that  are  called  into  exercise  by  any  false  or  dis- 
torted conceptions  of  his  character.  The  sinner  never  re- 
alizes his  true  situation,  till  he  understands  his  absolute  de- 
pendence, his  moral  helplessness,  and  the  supremacy,  inde- 
pendent happiness,  and  uncontrollable  dominion  of  Jehovah. 
We  must  Imow  that  he  is  above  us,  as  the  heavens  are 
above  the  earth,  or  we  shall  never  come  to  him  with  that 
confidence,  veneration  and  awe,  in  which  vital  religion  be- 
gins, and  without  which  all  pretensions  to  piety  are  but  the 
vain  boasting  of  hypocrisy,  or  the  ravings  of  fimaticism. 

The  subject  of  this  article  relates  not,  in  the  view  of  the 
writer,  to  a  question  of  mere  speculation,  an  inquiry  of  no 
moment ;  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  most  material 
facts  and  principles  of  botiii  theoretical  and  practical  religion. 
It  has  respect  to  the  essential  attributes,  the  punx^ses,  and 
the  administration  of  that  God,  the  knowledge  of  whom  is 
the  primary  element  of  virtue,  and  ignorance  of  whom  gen- 
erates only  a  dark  scepticism  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  most 
melancholy  spiritual  delusions  on  the  other.  Our  piety  de- 
rives its  shape,  proportion,  and  entire  aspect  firom  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Being,  whom  we  honour  as  God.  If  he  is  great, 
our  joys  are  elevated ;  if  he  is  mean,  our  views  are  sordid 
and  low ;  if  he  is  pure  and  just,  we  learn  to  discern  and 
hate  every  sin ;  if  he  is  weaJdy  indulgent,  we  presumptu- 
ously trifle  with  his  precepts,  his  threatenings,  and  the  pro- 
posals of  his  mercy. 

Ministers  of  the  gospel  should  well  understand,  and 
clearly  teach,  the  truth  on  this  subject.  It  is  proper,  with- 
out doubt,  that  they  should  employ,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
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proBsloD,  the  bold  and  figurative  language  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
yet,  let  tfaem  not  leave  their  hearers  in  i^orance  concern- 
ing the  import  of  such  language ;  let  them  place  by  the  side 
of  it  the  inspired  representations  of  the  independence  and 
greatness  of  God,  the  universality  of  his  decrees,  the  extent 
and  particularity  of  lus  providence,  and  his  unalterable  fe- 
licity ;  let  them  exhibit  him  as  glorious,  and  not  as  misera- 
ble, in  the  endless  manifestation  of  his  punitive  justice  to- 
wards the  ''  vessels  of  wrath  ;^  and  let  them  call  upon  a 
rebellious  world  to  acknowledge,  adore,  and  obey  hun,  as 
the  everlasting  King,  whose  exaltation  is  infinite,  and  whose 
essential  glory  can  receive  no  wound,  no  stain,  firom  the  ma- 
Uoe,  rage,  and  sufferings  of  all  his  obstinate  enemies. 

The  view  of  God  whidi  we  have  exhibited,  is  firaught 
with  alarm  to  ungodly  men.  Were  their  Creator  sub- 
ject to  passions, — to  the  rashness  of  sudden  resentment, 
or  the  explosion  of  ungoverned  anger,  they  might  suffer 
teiiq)orarily  finom  the  exertions  of  his  power ;  but  they  might 
also  indulge  the  hope,  that  his  displeasure  would  soon  abate, 
and  that  he  would  repay  them  with  redoubled  expressions 
of  kindness,  for  the  evils  which  he  had  inflicted  upon  them 
in  moments  of  exasperation.  Were  the  fires  of  hell  kindled 
by  passion,  they  might  ultimately  go  ottt.  But  it  is  not  so. 
God's  opposition  to  sin  springs  spontaneously,  necessarily, 
firom  an  eternal  principle  of  right,  operating  with  resistless 
enei^  to  maintain  the  order,  purity,  and  highest  wel&re  of 
his  great  moral  kingdom.  It  must  last,  therefore,  so  long 
as  he  shall  continue  to  be  infinitely  righteous,  benevolent 
and  wise ;  and  of  course  his  anger  can  never  be  turned 
away  firom  sinners,  till  they  repent  and  believe  the  gospel. 
His  wrath,  his  holy  resistance  of  their  evil  deeds,  will 
pursue  the  impenitent  to  the  last  verge  of  their  earthly  exist- 
ence ;  will  separate  them  fix>m  all  tiie  light  and  the  joys  of 
his  blissful  presence ;  and  bum  against  Uiem,  with  unmin- 
^led  severity  and  fury,  to  the  lowest  hell.  How  dreadfiil  to 
moorri^ble  guilt  must  it  be,  to  £sdl  into  the  hands  of  delibe- 
rate, wise,  inflexible,  omnipotent  justice !  More  fearfiil  this 
— infinitely  more — ^than  to  meet  all  the  ferocity  of  savage 
beasts,  to  encounter  the  cruel  rage  of  devils,  or  to  rush,  un- 
protected, into  the  devouring  flames  of  a  burning  universe. 
"  Can  thine  heart  endure,  or  can  thine  hands  be  strong,  in 
the  day  that  I  shall  deal  widi  thee?  I  the  Lord  have 
spoken  it,  and  will  do  it." 
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This  view  of  God  also  furnishes  a  rich  source  of  conso- 
lation to  his  fitiends.  The  Being  whom  you  love  above 
all,  is  unchangeably  glorious  and  happy.  All  his  designs 
will  be  accompished ;  and  all  his  perfections  most  signally 
illustrated  and  honoured,  in  the  view  of  admiring  worlds. 
His  promises  emanate,  not  from  any  passionate  predilection, 
the  efTervescence  of  momentary  feeling,  but  from  the  full 
force-  of  his  comprehensive  benevolence,  the  energy  of  his 
essential  mercy,  his  imalterable  respect  for  liis  own  glory, 
and  the  objects  with  which  it  is  identified.  None  of  these 
promises,  therefore,  can  fiul.  Heaven  and  earth  may  pass 
away,  but  his  word  cannot.  His  church  must  live  and  tri- 
umpii.  Not  one  of  his  ransomed  people  shall  perish.  He 
hath  said  it ;  and  this  is  enough.  ^^  The  name  of  the 
Lo&D  is  a  strong  tower ;  the  righteous  runneth  into  it,  and 
is'safe."  To  this  munition  of  rocks,  let  all  his  children  re- 
pair ;  let  them  trust  in  his  feithfiilness,  and  hope  for  his  sal- 
vation, at  all  times ;  in  seasons  of  personal  affliction,  or  of 
the  church's  severest  conflict  and  fear,  let  them  lift  their 
eyes  to  the  hills  whence  cometh  all  their  help ;  let  them 
shrink  from  no  duty  or  sacrifice  to  which  his  grace  may 
call  them ;  let  them  sing  of  his  love  in  the  furnace,  or  toss- 
ed by  billows  and  storms.  And  in  the  last,  solemn  hour, 
when  heart  and  flesh  shall  fail,  let  them  cheerfuUy,  at  his 
bidding,  commit  their  departing  spirits  to  the  merciful 
arms  of  their  Redeemer.  Let  them  ever  remember,  that  he 
will  do  all 'things  wisely^  benevolently^  glorumsly.  Soon 
will  the  shadows  and  clouds  which  over^mg  these  regions 
of  mortality  and  sin,  be  succeeded  by  the  brightness  of  an 
eternal  day.  The  results  of  the  entire  economy  of  God 
will  then  be  seen  to  be  worthy  of  himself;  while  new  dis- 
closures of  his  greatness  and  excellency  will  continue  to 
open  forever  new  fields  of  admiration,  love  and  joy  to  the 
holy  creatibn. 

"  Then  shall  I  see,  and  hear,  and  know 
All  I  dewed,  or  wiehed  bebw." 

In  view  pf  this  cheering  prospect,  and  confiding  for  its 
accomplishment  in  Him  who  sits  on  the  throne,  let  Zion 
now  and  evermore  rejoice,  that  the  Lord  God.  omnipotent 
reigneth. 

Vol.  I.  8 
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Art.  IV.    Review    of    Anti-Slavery  Publications, 

AND  DEFENCE  OF   THE  COLONIZATION  SoCIETY. 
By  Hon.  Thmdobb  FBum€fBinrsiv,  Stnator  in  the  United  States  Congrae&  ! 

Addrus  of  the  JVeio-ForJk  Anti-Sla/oery  Society^  PrinUd  by  West  4»  Trmo, 
Kno-Yorky  1833.— Deefarottcm  qftheAnii-SUwery  Cmiwiifsoii, oMem- 
iUdatPkiladdphia,Dee.6,1833, 

We  have  read  the  Address  and  Declaration  above  nam^d, 
with  surprise  and  regret.  Had  they  been  contetit  with  the 
fullest  developement  of  their  own  views  and  principles, 
however  much  we  might  have  differed,  we  should  have 
felt  respect  even  for  the  errours  of  misguided  good  'will. 
But  when  the  Declaration  proceeds  to  enjoin  political 
acHon^  it  is  proper  its  principles  should  be  examined ;  and 
when  the  Address,  in  a  style  .of  singular  self-confidence, 
assails  and  denounces  bv  name  a  respectable  society,  that 
has  long  been  labouring  K)r  the  wel&re  of  the  African  race, 
and,  as  we  believe,  with  the  purest  motives ;  we  deem  it, 
in  common  justice,  due  to  the  history  and  the  numerous 
friends  of  the  Colonization  Society,  that  it  should  be  heard 
in  defence. 

We  must  protest  against  the  exclusive  and  uncompromi- 
sing spirit  of  the  Address,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  para- 
graphs : — "  It  is  awr  object  to  recommend  the  ofdy  practi^ 
cable  and  safe  plan,"  &c.  And  asain,  ''  The  wdy  wise 
method  of  making  it  (emancipation)  entire,  is  to  make  it 
immediate."  We  take  leave  to  say,  that  many  sob^r  mindr 
ed  men,  after  deep  reflation,  believe  that  a  system  of  grad- 
ual abolition,  is  wiser,  because  happier  for  the  slave  and 
safer  for  the  country.  And  with  such  views,  many  of  the 
free  states  have  addressed  their  legislation  to  this  subject. 
In  New- York  and  New- Jersey,  the  aboUton  of  slavery  has 
been  the  gradual  work  of  the  last  thirty  years.  The  en- 
lightened statesmen,  who  have  devoted  their  best  thoughts 
to  this  interesting  subject,  did  believe  that  they  not  only 
might,  but  were  solemnly  bound  to  aim  at  less  dian  imme- 
diate emancipation,  while  they  were  honestly  and  earnestly 
seeking  the  sure  and  final  abolition  of  slavery. 

Tl^  Address  has  collected  firagments  of  speeches,  de- 
tached remarks  of  individuals,  isolated  paragraphs,  culled 
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from  newspapers  and  reports  of  auxiliary  societies,  and, 
with  greater  skill  than  fiumess,  wove  them  into  an  ami- 
ment  by  which  to  fix  upon  the  Colonization  Society,  Uie 
char^  of  hostihty  to  emancipation.  This  mode  of  con- 
ductinfif  a  grave  discussion,  may  be  as  successAilly  employ- 
ed, in  me  countenance  of  errour,  as  in  the  support  of  truth. 
No  other  scheme  of  benevolence  could  abide  such  a  scru- 
tiny. To  hold  it  responsible  for  all  that  has  be^ti  said  of  it, 
or  fi>r  it,  by  all  men,  and  under  all  circumstances,  is  neither 
just  nor  candid.  It  is,*  indeed,  not  trying  the  cause,  but  the 
thousand  considerations  and  motives  that  may  influence  its 
advocates. 

The  first  affirmative  point  in  the  Conclusions  at  wbkh 
die  Convention  arrive  firom  their,  premises,  is,  "  That  there 
is  no  difference  in  principle^  between  the  African  slave 
trade,  and  American  slavery P  By  this  it  is  obviously 
meant,  that  it  is  as  wicked  for  an  American  owner  of  slaves 
to  retain  them,  as  it  is  to  enga^  in  the  Afirican  slave  trade. 
The  fidlacy  of  this  position  is  apparent  by  reference  to 
fiicts.  It  is  now  within  a  few  months  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  since  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  United 
States  was  prohibited,  under  the  sanctions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  is  more  than  equivalent  to  three  linesy  as  com- 
puted in  the  English  law.  Slavery,  therefore,  as  it  now 
exists  in  this  country,  may  be  fidrly  considered  rather  as  an 
^  unblest  inheritance  "  cast  upon  the  jNresent  generation,  than 
as  its  own  voluntary  crime.  And  yet,  according  to  the 
reasoning  of  the  Convention,  the  involuntary  recipients  of 
a  legacy,  which,  like  Pandora's  box,  is  full  of  mischief  and 
poison,  are  as  guilty  as  those  who  prepared  it,  or  as  if  they 
were  now  to  engage,  voluntarily  and  actively,  in  the  abomi- 
nable traffic.  To  reason  in  this  manner,  is  to  confound 
zigfat  and  wrong ;  it  is  to  break  down  the  proper  distinction 
b^we^  vice  and  virtue ;  and  to  regard  intention^  or  the 
exercise  of  wiU,  as  not  at  all  entering  into  the  character  of 
erime. 

But  it  is  not  our  present  object  to  follow  these  pub- 
lications through  all  the  abstract  propositions  which  they 
have  laid  down,  most  of  which  have  no  better  foundation, 
than  the  sojAiistry  made  use  of  to  justify  the  outrages  of 
the  Frmch  Revolution.  Nor  do  we  propose  to  enter  at 
biffe  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  and  emancipation.  Nor 
shul  we  attempt  to  ascertain,  whether  all  the  good  that 
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miffht,  under  any  fitrourable  circumstances,  be  accomplidiedi 
wiU  follow  the  efforts  that  are  now  making  by  the  Cdoni^ 
zation  Society.  Our  object  is  more  definite :  to  defend  the 
Society  in  its  great  scheme  of  Colonization  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  Here,  as  its  humble  advocate,  we  take  our 
stand.  It  matters  little,  what  some  may  have  said  in  praise,  or 
others  urged  in  condemnation ;  it  must,  after  ail,  be  sustain- 
ed or  abandoned,  as  this  prominent  object  of  the  enterprise 
shall  commend  itself  or  not,  to  the  good  sense  and  enUgbt- 
ened  conscience  of  the  American  people. 

In  the  Address  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  this  object 
is  denounced  as  inefficient  and  injurious ;  not  merely  as  a 
remedy,  quite  inadequate,  but  decidedly  hostile  to  the  best 
interests  of  tiiie  coloured  population  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  Declaration  it  is  alluded  to  as  a  scheme  ofestpatria- 
tion,  and  pronounced  cruelj  delusive  and  dangerous.  ' 

The  advocates  of  immediate  emancipation  r^ard  the 
Colonization  Society,  as  an  obstacle  in  their  way ;  they 
maintain,  that  it  soothes  the  consci^ice  of  the  slave  hdder, 
and  contents  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  slaves  as  propeity ; 
and  thus  retards  the  advance  of  fiee  principles. 

At  the  threshold  of  this  argument,  we  firankly  admit, 
that  if  such  were  our  deliberale  conviction  of  tfie  nature 
of  this  enterprize,  we  shoukl  be  among  the  first  to  abandon 
it.  But,  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  the  measure  to  be  be- 
neficent in  all  its  tendencies ;  that  so  &r  fiom  encouraging 
slavery,  it  effectually  rebukes  it,  and  will  lead  the  way  to 
its  final  removal. 

Let  us  calmly  examine  the  scheme  in  its  simplicity  and 
singleness  of  purpose.  It  proposes  to  colonize,  with  their 
own  consent,  the  free  people  of  colour.  It  is  addressed, 
then,  exclusively  to  the  finae :  and  our  states  abound  with 
such.  Holding  no  right  or  power  of  constraint,  the  Society 
offers  its  patronage  and  protection  to  all  who  may  be 
willing  to  accept  of  these  benefits,  and  emi^te  to  Liberia. 
Now,  m  the  light  of  truth  and  Christian  prmciples,  is  there 
a  feature  of  such  a  plan,  that  should  expose  it  to  the  charge 
of  cruelty  or  oppression  ?  Suppose  the  experiment  were 
yet  untried ;  might  it  not  fairly  put  in  its  claims  among  the 
thousand  adventures,  to  which  benevolence,  commerce  and 
science  prompt,  in  this  day  of  enterprise  ?  But  it  hdis  been 
tried,  to  the  satisfiiction,  contentment  and  happiness  of  many 
hundreds  of  coloured  men.    And  there  are  strong  reasons 
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which  should  persuade  this  people,  |?ladly  to  embrace  the 
aSsT.  However  much  we  may  condemn  it,  the  &ct  is,  t]M 
the  free  blacks  in  {his  country  are  in  a  degraded  condition. 
They  are  a  depressed  and  separate  race ;  excluded  from  the 
pQvileees  of  freemen.  They  enjoy:  no  share  of ;  our  poiiti* 
cal,  am  but  a  small  part  of  our  social  privileges.  We  have 
seen  these  causes  in  constant  operation  for  many  years: 
and  however  we  may  and  ouj^ht  to  deplore  it,  yet  the  de- 
pression exists,  and  the  lines  of  separation  are  as  deep  and 
palpable  as  ever.    . 

If,  as  we  find  to  be  true,  this  class  oif  our  fellow  men 
have  not  been  able  succeasfrdly.to  contend  a^nst  all  this  un- 
happy influence,  and  rise  above  their  condition ;  should  not 
aaA  and  honourable  retreat  be  provided?  Let  it  be  grant* 
ed,  that  time  and  better  feeUngs  may,  in  thirty  or  fifty  years, 
accomplish  for  them  a  partial  deUverance ;  still  in  the  inte- 
lim,  it  is  worth  all  the  labours  of  philanthropy  to  provide  a 
happy  resting  place,  where  they  may  ftilly  enjoy  the  bless- 
mgs  of  society,  under  a  government  of  their  own  choice, 
aid  ^^ere  neither  prejidice,  scorn,  nor  unkindness  shall 
reach  them.  Yielding  to  the  opposers  all  which  they  uige 
against  the  unchristian  sgiiit  that  estranged  from  us  our 
colouxed  brethren ; — this  should  be  the  dieme  of  just  admoni- 
ticm  to  us,  but  forms  no  jdea  for  casting  hindrances  in  the 
way  of  the  unhappy  victims  of,  these  feelings,  when  they 
seek  a  r^ge  for  themselves  tod  their  children. 

Our  first  proposition  is  then,  as  we  think,  fairly  drawn 
and  fully  sustained,  that  to  the  colonists,  Liberia  is  a  sub- 
stantial blessing.  Whedier  the  prejudice  which  depresses 
the  African  in  this  country  be  cruel  or  just,  a  safe  retreat 
from  its  frown  should  be  hailed  widi  thankfulness. 

^  Here  an  objection  meets  uS  that  deserves  a  distinct  con* 
sideratioiL  It  is  innsted,  that  the  Colonization  Society  is  itr 
self  an  obstruction  in  the  way  of  Afirican  elevaitibn  in  this 
comitry,  that  it  helps  to  maintain  the  distinction  of  colour, 
rand  seriously  opposes  the  pro^;ress  of  emancipation. 

After  deep  inaction  on  this  charofe,  we  must  believe,  that 
it  arises  firom  a  contracted  view  of  the  subject.  It  has  not 
reached  the  great  moral  bearings  of  the  question.  We  hope 
to  show 'among  the  direct  and  legitimate  remits  of  this  en- 
lerprisB,  the  elevation  of  the  whofe  Afirioan  race,  not  only  in 
the  United  Stales,  but  throughout  the  earth. 

This  unhappy-people  in  our  free  states  are  so  spread  over 
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the  land,  and  their  condition  is  literally  so  obseute,  that  they 
nuUi^e  no  distinct  impreEtsion  on  the  public  mind.  They  are 
emphaticaUy  a  people  scattered  and  peelcMl :  as  a  race  of  meni 
aAQ  in  their  condition,  they  are  (so  to  speak)  lost  in  the  crowd, 
tf  we  bould  embody  them  in  one  neighbourhood,  even  in  all 
their  wretchedness,  that  would  promise  more  good  for  them, 
than  their  present  state.  Such  a  congre^tion  would  invite, 
and  perhaps  compel,  our  attention ;  the  object  would  stand  out 
be^re  us  in  some  distinctive  features.  This  society  now, 
takes  them  out  of  the  great  mass,  where  the  public  eye  can- 
not fix  upon  them ;  gives  them  a  distinct  existence,  <<a  local 
habitation  a^d  a  name :"  and  this,  not  as  slaves,  not  as  de- 
graded hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  wateir  *,  but  as  free- 
men, pursuing  all  the  business  and  fulfilling  all  tiie  duties 
of  a  rational  and  Christian  community.  We  look  on  the 
map  of  the  world  for  their  dwelling  place ;  we  hear  of  them 
in  tiieir  laws,  their  government  and  commerce ;  their  citi- 
zens come  amount  us,  as  men  of  trade  and  business.  Who 
can  fail  to  trace  m  such  circumstances,  some  of  the  most 
powerful  of  moral  causes?  They  must  exert  an  influence 
that  will  be  deeply  felt 

Again ;  in^  ttus  distinct  community  the  demonstration 
has  teen  made,  that  the  Afirican  is  equal  to  the  duties  of  a 
fireeman.  His  mind  expands,  as  his  condition  improves. 
This  setdement  pleads  the  cause  of  freedom  with  strong  and 
constant  emphasis.  Its  first  effect  is,  to  draw  forth  our  sym- 
pathies for  the  .blackman,  not  as  heretofore,  and  for  long 
S^neratious,  a  poor,  oppressed  and  degraded  being ;  but  as 
e  elevated  citizen  of  a  government,  fi*ee  as  our  own,  &- 
voured  as  our  own,  and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  destined  to 
become  as  populous  and  great.  These  sympathies  ^extend 
diemselves  over  the  whole  ra6e.  Liberia  stands  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  h^r  people.  The  most  wretched  tribe  in  Af- 
rica is  raised  to  a  more  hopeful  condition  by  this  relation* 
The  coloured  man,  over  the  whole  earth,  is  reached  by  this 
elevating  feUowsljip. 

Nor  IS  this  all ;  8c6pe  is  here  afforded  for  an  interesting 
comparison.  The  mind  will  trace  it,  and  mark  the  contrast 
twtween  the  Afirican  at  Liberia  and  his  brother  amonff  our- 
selves. The  master  of  slaves  will  ahnost  unconscioudy.fall 
into  a  train  of  reflection,  that  will  strikingly  distinguish  be- 
tween the  abject  beinc^  under  his  dominion,  and  his  more  &- 
voufed  kinanan  on  the  coast  of  Africa.    And  the  plea  will 
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be  heard  and  respected — ^^  if  the  siihple  process  of  coloniza- ' 
tion  thus  brings  oiit  the  long  neglected  functions  of  my  fel- 
low man,  if  I  c^  thus  enlarge  his  capacities  for  usefulness 
and  happiness ;  wherefore  shall  I  detain  him  from  such 
exalted  destiny  ?  If  I  can  thus  add'  to  the  stock  of  human 
bleteiims ;  justice,  reason  and  conscience  persuade  me,  that 
I  should  delight  in  the  occasion."  And  such  has  been  its 
silent  .operation.  Emancipation  has  followed  closely  ^in  the 
steps  of  this  enterprise.  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  all. of  them  slave  holding  states,  have  by  decided 
manifestations  of  public  sentiment  commended  and  appro- 
ved of  the  plans  and  objects  of  the  Colonization  Society.  One 
<S[  these .  states  (Maryland)  has  devoted  two  hundred  thcu- 
sand  dollars,  and  another  (Yirginia)  ninety  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  the  cause.  Maryland  has  at  this  time  an  agency  in 
Africa,  to  establish  a  .colony  at  Cape  Palmas,  south  of  Libe- 
ria ;  and  she  avows,  in  distinct  and  unequivocal  terms,  the 
noUe  purpose  of  eradicating  slavery  from  her  soil. 

Moreover,  the  degraded  condition  of  this  people  in  their 
own  country,  has  heretofore  been  one  of  the  palliatives  em- 
ployed  to  countenance  the  existence  of  slavery.  And  it 
was  often  urged,  with  great  truth  and  effect  Many  of  the 
Africans  are,  probably,  improved  by  their  translation  to  the 
kind  care  of  humane  and  generous  masters.  The  results 
of  the  Colony,  have  shorn  this  apology  of  all  its  strength. 
We  no  longer  look  upon  Africa  as  one  unbroken  mass  of 
ignorance  and  wretchedness.  There  are  green  spots  that 
flight  and  refresh  the  eye  of  j^lanthropy ;  and  this  colony 
is  one  of  them. 

These  take  away  the  reproach  of  her  desolateness,  and 
raise  an  argument  for-  her  oppressed  children,  that  will  be 
heard  and  heeded  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  •  The  proprietor 
of  slaves  can  np  longer  compose  his  occasidnal  disquietude, 
by  the  plausible  pretext,  that  it  frures  better  with  his  slaves, 
than  it  couid  at  home.  The  colony  corrects  his  erroneous 
estimate.  It.spreads  before  him  sdl  its  rich  blessings;  points 
him  to  a  well  ordered  society,  to  its  halls  of  legi^tion,  its 
seats  of  judgement,  and  its  temples  of  wojship,  all  filled  by 
redeemed  captivesy  rejoicing  in  their  privileges.  It  invites 
him  to  look  m  upon  its  usenil  industry  and  extending  com- 
merce, upon  its  peacefiil  and  hallowed  Sabbaths,  and  its 
internal  tranquillity;  and  persuades  him,  with  an  enei^  that 
no  motives  ever  could  before,  to  turn  over  a  new  page  on 
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this  subject.  These  c6nsiderations  have  often,  prevailed 
with  the  owners  of  slaves.  They  r^ard  the  question  not, 
as  heretofore,  in  the  light  of  dominion  and  property,  but  in 
the  relations  which'  man.  sustains  to  his  fellow  man.  * 

Strange  as  this  objection  must  appear  to  Uiat  happy 
community,  that  are  now  g^teifiilly  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
this  enterprise  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  yet, it  is  gravely  made, 
and  often  clamorously  urged  against  the  society,  that  it 
seeks,  to  banish  our  fellow  men  from  the  comforts  of  their 
native  land,  and  cruelly  consign  them  to  the  perils  of  a 
benighted  continent. 

In  .the  first  place,  it  should  hot  be  forgotten,  th&t  the 
Society  treats  alone  with  the  free^  and  for  freedom's  sake. 
If  our  coloured  brethren  prefer  to  remain  amongst  us.;  let 
them,  with  our  hearty  good  will.  We  compel  no  reluctant 
submission  to  terms.  Or  if  any  emigrants  at  Lil)eria,  after 
full  experiment,  choosie  to  return ;  be  it  so ;  there  is  no  ob- 
stacle in  the  way.  Their  wel&re  has  prompted  these  labours ; 
and  should  they  reject  the  ofiers  m^de  to  them,  or  after 
trial,  experience  none  of  these  promised  benefits ;  the  society 
has  no  duty  left,  but  that* of  sincere  regret.  It  possesses 
neither  the  power  nor  the  disposition,  to  constrain  consent. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  morbid  illusion,  that  can  detect  any  fea- 
ture of  harshness  or  cruelty  in  this  phn.  But  to  pause  a 
moment  lon^r  at'  this  point ;.  what  can  there  be  of  unkind- 
ness,  in  sendmg  children  home  to-  the  land  of  their  &thers, 
and  there  nourishii^  them  by  the  lights  of  science,  religion 
'  and  hberty  ?  And  is  not  Africa  such  a  home  ?  It  forms 
one  of  the  atrocities  of  the  slave  trade,  that  it  plunders  the 
fireside  of  its  inmates,  and  forces  men  from  their  home  and 
country  against  the  pleadings  of  nature  and  friendship. 
And  when  a  just  sense  of  contrition  springs  up  in  the 
mind,  it  is  a  h6althfiil  moral  dictate,  that  we  should  repair 
the  trespass  by  retracing  our  steps,  and  return  the  kidnap- 
ped children  to  the  dwSling-place  of  their  fathers.  Let  us 
not  oppose  this,  with  blind  and  inconsiderate  hostility.  As 
we  would  not  mar  a  blessed  scheme  of  mercy,  let  us  calmly 
and  soberly  trydts  claims :  and  because  we  may  not  accom- 
plish all  the  good  that  is  desirable  or  practicable,  let  us  not 
crush  an  agency  that  attempts,  in  some  humble  measure,  to 
alleviate  the  miseries  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  race. 

'  This  measure  dierives  additional  importance  from  some 
political  considerations,  with  which  it  is  identified.    It  is 
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universally,  agreed,  that  by  the  principles  of  our  confede^ 
ration  the  internal  concerns  of  each  state  are  left  to  its 
own  exclusive  cognizance  and  regulation,  and  the  federal 
government  of  the  United  States  cannot  lawfully  legislate 
on  the  subject  of  -slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  several  states. 
Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  the  thir- 
teen states  were  separate  and  independent  governments. 
There  was  no  political  bond  to  which  was  given,  by  con- 
cession, the  power  of  contronl.  The  state  of  Massachusetts, 
lor  instance,  possessed  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  the 
relations  of  master  and  slave  in  Carolina,  than  it  had  to 
interfere  with  the  relation  of  prince  and  cerf  in  Russia. 
When  the  Constitution  was  framed,  no  such  right  was  ac- 
quired, or  could  be  obtained ;  and  a  subsequent  provision 
was  engrafted,  which  was  merely  declaratory  of  the  ne- 
cessary intendment  of  the  instrument, — that  all  '^  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution, 
nor  prombited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the 
states  respectively,  or  to  the  people."  The  precise  ex- 
tent of  these  reserved  rights  has^  in  many  particulars,  been 
the  subject  of  ^ve  debate  ;  but  that  they  include  the  right 
of  interfering  m  the  relations  of  master  and  slave,  no  one 
has  had  the  hardihood  to  ]pretend..  Such  terms  as  the  states 
respectively  chose  to  insist  upon,  must  necessarily  have 
been  acceded  to^  or  the  whole  compact  remain  inoperative ; 
and  at  all  events  the  slaves  of  the  South,  by  its  adoption, 
were  placed  in  no  worse  9ituation  than  befor^  and  in  many 
respects  much  better.  Nothing  of  an  unkind  or  uncharitable 
character  is  attributable,  therefore,  to  the  Constitution,  to 
those  who  framed,  or  to  those  who  adopted  it.  Interests 
were  contemplated  and  protected,  in  which  our  black  popu- 
lation participated,  and  of  which  they  are  now  reaping, 
slowly  but  surely,  the  fiivoutable  fruits. 

nnie  Declaration  of  the  Convention  professes,  indeed,  to 
recognize  tfie  ri^t  of  each  state  to  legislate  exclusively'  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  and  concedes  that  Congress  has  no 
power  to  interfere  with  it  in  the  slave  states.  This  profes- 
sion, however,  is  qualified  by  the  asisertion,  that  '^Congress 
has  a  right,  and  is  solemnly  boufid  to  suppress  the  domestic 
slave  trade  between  the  several  states;"  and  that  <'  the  high- 
est obligations  rest  upon  the  people  of  the  free  states  to  re- 
move Slavery  by  moral  and  political  action,  as  prescribed 
in  the  Canstitliiion  of  the  United  States."  What  the 
Vol.  I.  9 
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political  action  is,  which  the  Constitution  prespribbs  for 
the  removal  of  slavery,  we  are  yet  to  learn ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
imagine  a  federal  principle  adequate  to  that  result,  and  at 
the  same  time  compatible  with  the  "sovereignty  of  each 
state,  to  legislate  exclusivdy^^  on  the  subject,  and  the  dis- 
claimer of  any  ri^ht  of  Congress,  under  the  present  nation- 
al compact,  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  slave  states  on  this 
momentous  subject.  Congress  has  no  power  whatever  to  in- 
terfere in  the  matter  of  slavery,  excepting  only  in  two  speci- 
fied cases, — viz.  first,  within  the.  District  of  Columbia;  and 
secondly,  in  such  cases  as  are  expressly  warranted  by  the 
clear  terms  of  the  Constitution.  These  terms  do  not,  in 
tmy  case,  contemplate  an  inhibition  of  the  transfer  of  slaves 
from  one  territory  to  another,  in- both  of  which  slavery  jis 
recognized  by  law. 

In  their  sordour  to  reach  the  consummatign  of  their  pur- 
pose, the  advocates  of  immediate  abolition  seem  to  shut  their, 
eyes  upon  all  intervening  obstacles.  In  pursuit  of  abstract 
right,  they  forget  the  more  obvious  duties  that  spring  from  the 
existing  relations  of  society.  The  African  race  constitute 
at  most  but  one  sixth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
And  will  it  be  said,  that  the  harmony,  peace  and  safety  of 
five  sixths  oi  a  community,  shaU  be  put  to  hazard  for  the 
contingent  and  doubtfiil  advantage  of  the  one  sixth?  The 
postulate  is,  that  "  the  slaves  ought  instantly  to  be  set  free." 
This  would  of  course  preclude  the  idea  of  any  preparatory 
measures  to  enable  the  slave,  by  the  cultivation  of  intellect, 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of  .self-government. 
The  scenes  once  enacted,  and  that  too  within  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation,  in  th^  island  of  St.  Domingo,  depict 
but  too  fearmlly  the  consequences  of  premature  abolition. 

The  question  is  at  issue,  whether  immedto/^  emancipa- 
tion shall  be  conferred  upon  a  class  of  men,  incapable 
of  self-government,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Uves  and 
property  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  white  inhabitants ;  or 
whether  the  former  shall  await  the  march  of  events,  and 
tlie  [Nrogressive  influences  of  philanthropy  ?  But  it  is  not 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  whiles  only,  whose  interests  and 
happiness  are  involved.  Eight  millions  more,  north  and 
west  of  the  Potomac,  are  not  only  aifected  by,  but  distinctly 
included  in  the  result.  Twenty  four  states,  five  sixths  of 
whose  inhabitants  are  white,  and  who  are  knit  together  by 
a  bond  of  political  union,  are  threatened  by  this  rash  propo- 
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silion,  to  be  driven*  back  to  a  state  of  anarchy,  conunotion 
and  civil  war.  The  very  first  overt  act  that  shall  be  made 
in  any  one  of  the  northern  states  to  carry  into  effect  the 
plans  of  those  who  oppose  the  Colonization  .enterprise, 
will  probably  result  in  a  separation  of  the  Union.  The 
political  fabrick  erected  witfi  so  much  care,  and  at  the 
expense  of  so  many  lives  and  so  mnch  treasure,  will  be 
prostrated  in  the  dust.  The  institutions  under  which  we 
have  become  a  great  and  happy  people  will  be  subverted, 
and  disaffection  and  hostility  assume  their  place. 

.  Y^ien,  therefore,  we  are  urged  to  the*  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  .the  answer  is  very  conclusive,  that  duty  has 
no  claims,  where  both  the  right  and  the  power  tb  exercise  it 
are  wanting.  The  door  is  shut  upon  us  here :  nor  could 
we  open  it,  but  by  a  violence  destructive  of  public  har- 
mony, and  probably  &tal  to  our  national  union. 

But  there  is  a  vantage  ground,  where  benevolence  may 
expand  in  her  broadest  desires ;  and  the  Colonization  Society 
presents  it.  Here  the  south  and  the  north  meet  in  Idndred 
sympathy  and  cordial  co-operation.  We  have  seen  with  what 
liberality  most  of  the  southern  states  contribute  to  the  trea- 
sury of  the  Society.  It  is  an  unfounded  aspersion  to  as- 
cribe their  patronage  to  the  sordid  calculations  of  avarice, 
and  the  design  of  more  firmly  riveting  the  chains  of  sla- 
very. To  itepel  this  ungracious  imputation  upon  a  generous 
people,  we  need  only  learn  the  fact,  that  the  great  majority 
of  die  colonists  are  emancipated  slaves,,  liberated  by  south- 
em  owners.  Some  have  been*  guilty  of  great  injustice  in 
the  feelings  they  have  cherish^  towards  the  south ;  and 
have  declaimed  against  slavery,  as  if  reaWy^  all  Christian 
feeling,  principle  and  duty,  ranged  on  the  north  of  the  Dela- 
ware. There  was  never  a  greater,  of  more  humiliating 
mistake.  WHo  can  forget  the  time  when  all  our  fields  were 
cultivated  by  the  labour  and  toil  of  slaves?  and  why  is  it, 
that  we  are  a  few  years  ahead  of  the  south  in  emancipation? 
Simply  because  with  us,*  the  condition  was  so  limited  in  its 
extent,  that  we 'could  readily*  and  sa&ly  compass  it.  ^c 
could  without  danger  modify  its  tenure,  gradually  relax  the 
dominion  of  the  master,  and  at  length  abolish  it  altogether. 
With  our  sister  states,  it  is'  a  monstrous  incubus,  never 
sought,  1>ut  imposed  upon  them :  and  consummate  prudence, 
and  the  best  directed  skill  are  requisite  to  manage  and  con- 
troul  it.     This  cannot  be  the  work  of  a  day,    Stich  a  for- 
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cbfig  of  abstractions,  would  be  dowaright  madness.  This 
modem  notion  of  rushing  to  the  Object,  r^rdless  of  conse- 
quences, is  a  very  simple,  thorough  process  on  paper.  It 
would  cedainly  save  a  great  amount  of  thought,  reflection 
and  care.  But  it  is  a  rash  and  danserous  spirit,  which 
threatens  ruio  and  devastation.  We  <£ure  not  trust  it,  be- 
cause it  regards  neither  time  nor  circumstances.  What 
reply  would  this  feverish  temperament  have  returned,  when 
the  Roman  soldiers  made  the  interesting  enquiry  of  the 
forerunner  of. our  Saviour,  ''and what  shall  we  do."  These 
were  the  soldiers  of  a  military  and  .iron-hearted  despotism. 
On  the  principles  that  assail  the  Colonization  Society,  the 
response  "vi^ula  surely  have  enjoined  upon  them  immediate 
desertion  from  such  service,  and  a  Arm  resistance  of  every 
measure,  that  would  strengthen  a  tyranny  over  the  free  and 
equal  rights  of  the  people.  And  yet,  in  place  of  this,  the 
great  preacher,  who  was  preparing  the  way  before  his  Lord 
and  Master,  counsell^,  in  far  milder  strains  of  heavenly 
wisdom : — "  do  violence  to  no  man,  neither  accuse  any  false- 
ly, and  be  content  with  your  wciges"  Did  the  gospel  there- 
fore justify  war,  or  sanction  despotism?  Fsir  otherwise. 
It  was  introduced  at  a  time,  when  such  was  the  state  of 
the  Roman  people,  and.  addressed  its  injunctions  and  pro- 
mises to  men,  as  it  found  them.  It  did  not  propose,  violent- 
ly to  demolish  "  the  swords  and  the  spears ;"  but  to  change 
them  "  into  plough-shares  and  pruning  ^hooks ;"  and  this 
requires  labour,  skill  and  pains,  matters  too  sluggish  for  the 
wild,^  on  rushing  of  &naticism. 

*  Before  we  conclude  this  paper,  we  hee  a  moment's  further 
attention  to  the  probable  influence  of  me  colony  upon  ttie 
native  tribes  of  Africa.  And  here  the  subject  rises  to  an 
elevation  and  takes  hold  of  interests,  that  mi^ht  well  engage 
an  angel's  thought  A  whole  continent  of  sbcty  millions  of 
immortal  beings,  sunk  in  ignorance  and  sin,  sends  up  a  cry 
for  redemption.  If  philanthropy  ha4  now  for  the  first  time 
directed  its  conicem  towards  this  unhappy  people,  and  was 
seeking  for  the  most  effective  agency, -we  venture  to  affirm, 
that  among  its  earliest  measures,  would  be  that  of  a  Chris- 
tian settlement  amone  them,  and  above  all,  one  of  their 
own  colour  and  kindred.  Such  a  community,  planted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  i^orant  race,  and  exhihitiitj?  before 
them  «11  the  civil,  religious  and  social  duties  and  relations, 
in  full  subsistence  and  operation,  will  exert  a  moral  iiiflu- 
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ence  in  extent  and  duration  beyond  our  calculations.  It 
opens  a  pereniual  fountain,  .that  will  send  forth  a  thousand 
streams  of  salvation.  These  will  strike  their  channels,  into 
every  famishing  waste,  will  make  glad  the  wilderness,  and 
cause  the  deserts  to  sing  for  joy. 

Liberia  sustains  these  hopeAiI  relations,  and  justifies  all 
these  animating  piespeCts.  Much  has  already  been  done. 
The  native  tribes  look  on,  and  wonder.  They  behold  their 
.countrymen  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  the  most  favoured 
nation.  They  may  not  at  once  apprehend  the  cause  of  the 
difference ;  but  they  see  .it,  and  feel  it,  and  will  very  soon 
learn  the  reason,  and  teach  it  to  others.  The  report  of  the 
col6ny  will  travel  forth  from  tribe  to  tribe,  wakinff  up  the 
sympathies  of  a  long  neglected  and  forsaken  people.  Her 
coasts  will  soon  be  hned  by  Christian  settlements,  which  will 
gradually  invade  the  interiour  regions  of  darkness  and 
pollution.  The  African  missionary  from  Liberia,  will 
lueet  his  Christian  brother  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  dnd 
ihey  mingle  in  prayer  and  praise  together.  The  light  "will 
spread  from  mountain  td  valley,  and  from  nvej  to  river,  un^ 
til  the  sleep  of  ages  shall  be  broken,  and  the  song  of  salva- 
tion fill  the  chorus  of  s^  redeemed  and  Regenerated  continent. 
•Then  will  Africa's  first  tribute  of  praise  ascend  to  God,  the 
gracious  giver  of  all  thea^  mercies }  and  next,  ijrill  the  bles- 
sidg  of  many  ready  to  parish  come  upon  the  Colonization 
Society, 

These  benefits,  form,  as  we  think,  a  fiiU  defence  for  the 
ficiends  of  this  great  measure.  We  commend  this  brief  and 
imperfect  sketch,  to  the  dispa;»siona,to  consideration  of  our 
fellow  citizens.  A  cause  which,  in  it»early  stages,  engaged  so 
much  of  piety  and  prayer ;  which  has  been  <£stinguish<^  by 
so  many  illustrious  tokens  of  divine  approbation,  should  not 
be  pushed  mde  by  prejudice  or  clamour.  We  should  Jba 
slow  to  believe,  that  such  pure  spirits  as  Mills,  Finley,  and 
Ashipun,  that  such  exalted  statesmen  as  Washington,  Mar* 
shall,  and  La&yette,  would  give  the  countenance  of  their 
names,  or  devote  die  anxious  labour*  of  their  Uves,  tt>  a 
device  of  cupidity,  or  a  schema  of  oppression. 
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Art.  V;    Philosophy  of  the  Mind. 
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By  Rsv.  Lbomabd  Woods,  D*  D-i  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  in  the  Theo- 
logical Seminaryi  Andoyer,  Bfe<s. 

In  tb«  series  of  Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  thp  Mind,  which  I  propose  to 
write  for  Tbs  Literary  and'Thkolooicac,  Review,  it  is  ftr  from  my 
design  to  bring  forward  the  whole  range  of  topics  commonly  treated  in 
systems  of  mental  philosophy.  In  regard  to  the  particular  objects  which  I 
shall  aim  to  accomplish,  this  would  oe  unnecessary.  My  design  is  to  at- 
tend specially  to  those  parts  of  mental  philosophy,  which  hare  usually  re- 
ceiTod  a  less  degree  of  attention,  than  they  seem  to  deserve ;— to  Ibose  parts 
also  which  are  attended  with  uncommon  difficulties ; — and  most  of  all  to 
those,  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  moral  and  theological  subjects. 
I  diall  introduce  topics  like  these  in  tnat  order  .which  I  find  most  conve- 
nient, and  bestow  upon  them  just  oo  much  attention  as  their  importance 
appears  to  me  to  demand.  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  free  every  subject 
wnich  comes  under  discussion,  from  an  indefinite  and  vague  phraseology,  to 
investigale'it  thoroughly,  and  to  present  it  in  a  clear  ana  satisfiotory  u^ht; 
and  thus,  so  far  as  my  honest  endeavours  shall  avail,  to  promote  a  just 
mode  of  thinking  and  speaking,  particularly  among  young  .Ministem  and 
Theological  Stadente. 


NUMBER   I. 


Mental  acta  to  be  classified,  and  referred  to  mental  fitculties.    Use  oPthc 
words,  voUtiony  vriU,  tfeetUm^  and  MiiaUary. 


The  philosophy  of  miQd  with  vhicU  we  are  concerned,  is 
the  philosophy  of  &e  human  mind,  not  of  minds  belonging 
to  oth^r  orders  of  intelligent  beings.  And  the  philosorphy  of 
the  human  mind,  is  the  knowledge  and  sci^itinc  description 
of  man,  considered  as  intelligent  and  moral.  A  careftl  at- 
tention to  this  point  wiH  frequently  be  of  use  in  preserving 
us  from  confusion  and  mistake.  Suppose  we  are  perplexed 
inr  our  inquiries  respecting  the  nature  and  operations  of  the 
in4^1Iectu^l  or  moral  /amities  ;  the  perplexity  may  often  be 
removed  by  shifting  our  I^guage  and  our  mode  of  inves- 
tigation, and  making  our  inquiries  relate. to  man  himself,  or 
to  his  m^ind,  which  is  indeed  himself^  considered  as  intelli- 
|en!t  and  moral.  -The  question  in  the  more  proper  and  exact 
form,  is  not,  how  does  such  and  such  afcukUiff  act ;  but  how 
does  man  act ;  or  how  does  the  mind  act  ?  What  we  call 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  are  not  so  many  different  agents. 
There  is  only,  one  agent,  the  mind.  And  when  it  is  said, 
there  a^e  different  intellectual  and  moral  powers  or  faculties 
in  the  mind,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  mind  itself  acts  in  dif- 
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ferent  ways,  and  so  makes,  it  manifest  that  it  is  cAle^  or  has 
ptnoer  to  act  thus.  It  is,  I  apprehend,  in  this  way,  that  we 
come  to  consider  the  mind  as  possessed  of  different  powers 
or  Acuities.  But  as  this  point  is  of  radical  importance  in 
mental  science,  I  shall  treat  it  more  at  large. 

To  every  one  who  carefully  investigates  the  subject  it 
must  be  evident,  that  we  are  led  to  attribute  differetit  Acui- 
ties to  the  mind,  from  the  different  classes  of  mental  opera- 
tions  of  which  We  are  conscious.  We  perceive  that  certain 
acts  of  the  mind  have,  in  some  respect,  a  resemblance  to  each 
other.  The  resemblance  may  be  greater  or*  less.  There  is 
no  need  of  its  being  complete.  For  example ;  my  mind  re- 
calls what  is  past.  I  have  an  idea  6f  what  I  was  acquainted 
with  last  week,  or  last  year,  or  many  years  ago.  The  things 
recollected  may,  as  to  Aeir  own  nature,  and  as  to  the  times 
and  circunsist^nces  in  which  they  took  place,  be  different; 
and  the  acts  cl'the  mind  rektive  to  them  may  in  various  re- 
spects be  different, — may  be  strong  or  weak,  pleasant  or  pain- 
ful, etc.  In  one  respect,  however,  they  are  alike.  They 
relate  to  what  is  past.  With  i^eference  to  this  point  of  re- 
semblance, this  common  relation,  I  give  them  a  common  name, 
recollection.  To  express  each  of  these  acts  of  my  mind, 
I  say,  I  recollect  J I  remember.  The  word  relates  to  them  all 
equally,  in  that  particular  respect  in  which  they  are  alike. 
The  difference  which  exists  among  these  acts  of  the  mind  in 
other  respects,  must  be  express^  by  other  words.  This 
word,  recollection,  or  remembrance,  expresses  these  mental 
acts  only  in  that  one  resp^t,  in  which  tbey  have  a  common 
resemblance.  After  thus  classifying  these  mental  acts,  which 
I  am  conscious  of  performing,  and  which  I  denote  by  the 
word  recollection^  I  take  one  step  more ;  that  is,  I  attribute 
them  to  a  particidar  faculty  of  the  mind  ;  or  I.refer  them 
to  my  miTid,  as  possessing  a  power  or  factUfy  to  perform, 
them.  In  other  words,  I  refer  them  to  my  mind,  which  I 
find  to  be  so  constituted,  or  to  have  such  power,  that  it  puts 
forth  acts  of  recollection.  To  this  power  or  faculty  I  give 
the  name  of  m£mory  ;  still  ascribing  the  power  and  all  its 
acts  to  myself.  I  say,  I  have  the*  power  or  faculty  to  recol- 
lect, and  I  do  recollect.  And  as  I  find  that  I  perform  acts 
of  recollection  perm^nentlyj  I  speak  of  this  &culty  as  per- 
manent, and  regard  it  as  an  essential  attribute  of  my  mind, 
and  of  other  minds  like  my  own.  ' 

I  shall  give  one  more  example  of  this  process  in  classifying 
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our  mental  acts.  I  ain  coii3cious  of  certain  actings  or  feel- 
ings of  my  mihd  towards  others,  which  I  call  affections ; 
and  I  give  this  general  name  to  them,  whether  they  have 
the  nature  of  attachment,  or  aversion,  and  to  whatever  ob- 
jects they  relate.  I  da  this,  because,  how  different  soiever 
they  may  be  in  other  respects,  they  all  agree  in  this,  that 
they  are  feelings  of  the  mind  or  heart  towards  particular 
objects.  With  reference  to  this  point  of  resemblance,  I  give 
them  a  common  name,  affections ^  or  emotions.  And  re^ird- 
ing  myself  as  the  agent,  I  ascribe  to  myself  a  power  to  exer- 
cise these  affections.  Or,  if  I,  regard  myself  as  the  subject  of 
them,  I  consider  myself  as  capable  or  stisaeptible  of  them. 
In  thiis  way  I  come  to  speak  of  myself  as  having,  a  power, 
faculty,  or  capacity  for  the  exercise  of  affections.  And  the 
word*  affectum,  which  ^nerally  denotes  the  emotion  of  the 
mind,  may  be  used,  as  it  sometimes  has  been,  to  denote  also 
the  mentsd  factdty.  But  this  faculty  has  n^ore  frequently 
been  called  the  toiU,  or  heart. 

But  it  is  clear,  that  the  objects  of  science  and  the  purposes 
of  life  cannot  be  accomplished,  without  making  other  and 
more  particulscr  classifications  of  those  operations  of  the  mind 
which  are  called  affections.  Suppose  we  should  stop  with 
a  classification  so  general  as  this ;  how  could  we  intelligibly 
poult  out  the  various  kinds  of  emotions  included  in  this  latge 
class  ?  In  what  way  could  we  make  a  distinction  between 
love  aiid  hatred,  -desire  and  aversion,  and  other  feelings 
which  differ  from  each  other?  .  While  conscious  of  a  great 
difference,  we  should  have  no  word  to  express  it,  but  smuld 
be  obliged  to  give  all  our  affections  the  same  name. 

There  is,  then^  an  obvious  jaecessitv  of  making  a  more 
particular  classification  of  these  acts  of  the  milid,  and  of  hav- 
ing words  appropriated  to  each  of  the  classes  formed.  This 
brings  us  to  the  different  kinds,  or  species,  included  under 
the  general  head  above  given.  The  process  here  is  the  same 
as  in  forming  the  general  class.  We  notice  those  emotions 
which  imply  aUadmient  to  an  object,  or  complacency  in  it ; 
and  with  reference  to  this  point  of  resetnblance,  w^  call  them 
love.  We  notice  other  emotions  of  an  opposite  nature,  and 
call  •  them  dislike,  or  haired.  This  is  another  kind  or  spe- 
cies of  affection. 

But  we  have  occasion  to  go  still  farther.  Even  those 
affections  which  are  included  under  the  name  oi  love,  are. 
found  to  differ,  in  some  important  respects,  iron)  each  other. 
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If  then  we  would  be  exact  and  definite  in  our  discourse,  and 
express  just  what  we  mean,  we  must  make  still  more  parti- 
cular classifications.  There  is  a  set  of  feelings,  called  love, 
which  aim  at  the  wel&re  of  intelligent  beings,  without  re- 
gard to  their  moral  character.  To  this  set  of  feelings  we 
may  give  the  name  of  benevolence.  There  is  another  set  of 
feelings,  which  directly  relate  to  the  character  of  their  object, 
and  imply  delifi^ht  in  it.  These  we  may  call  compkicency. 
Some  of  the  auctions  hare  such  a  relation  to  moral  objects, 
as  God,  his  law,  and  his  government,  that  we  may  properly 
call  them  marcd  or  religvms  affections, — ^retaining  the  ge- 
neral term,  and  marking  the  class  by  a  particular  epithet. 
Or  we  may  include  them  under  a  name  which  is  more  com- 
mon in  religious  discourse,  and  call  them  piety  or  holiness. 
Afiain ;  affections  arise  in  our  minds  towards  ou£  natural 
rekttions;  and  these  we  call  natural  affections.  These 
again  we  divide  into  parentcd,  filial^  and  conjugal  affec- 
tions ;  and  of  the  parental  we  make  two  classes,  &e  paternal 
and  maternal.  Affections  which  regard  money  as  their  ob- 
ject, we  denominate  avarice  ;  those  which  regard  honour  or 
promo^ioTi  as  their  object,  we  denominate  ambition  ;  and 
those  which  rqeard  the  welfare  of  our  country  as  their  object, 
patriotism.  On  the  same  principles  we  form  various  other 
classes  of  affections. 

I  have  given  these,  examples  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
how  we  proceed  in  classifying  the  mentcu  operati<ms,  in 
giving  names  to  the  different  classes,  in  referring  them  to 
the  mmd  as  the  a^ent,  and  in  ascribing  to  that  agent  a  power 
or  feculty  adapteci  to  such  operations. 

After  proceeding  thus  &r  in  the  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject, we  can  very  readily  detect  the  fallacy  of  what  certain 
writers  advance ;  namely,  that  the  mind  must  have  just  so 
many  fiunilties,  and  that  firom  the  very  nature  of  an  intelli- 
gent^ moral  agent,  they  cannot  be  either  more  or  less. — They 
might,  with  equsd  propriety,  say,  the  vegetable  world  must 
have  just  so  many  Mnds  of  vegetables,  ana  the  mineral  world, 
just  so  many  kinds  of  minerals ;  and  that  they  cannot  be 
either  more  or  less ;  and  that  air  and  water  must  have  just 
so  many  powers,  principles,  or  elements,  and  that  firom  the 
very  nature  of  air  and  water,  these*powers  or  elements  can- 
not be  either  more  or  less.  But  who  asserts  any  thing  like 
this  in  the  physical  sciences?  Farther  improvement  in 
these  sciences  has  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  classifica- 
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tions  formerly  made,  should  be  multiplied.  If  any  impor- 
tant fiictB  are  i^ewly  discoyered,  they  must  have  a  name.  In 
some  cases  it  may  be,  that  certain  &cts  or  relations  of  &cts 
have  been  observed,  but  have  not  been  deemed  of  such  con- 
sequence, as  to  require  a  particular  and  discriminating  word 
to  be  appUed  to  them ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  progress  of 
ImowMge,  it  may  be  found  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of 
reasoning  correctly,  and  guarding  ac^ainst  mistake,  that  those 
fiicts  or  relations  should  be  carefully  noticed,  and  marked 
with  an  appropriate  word.  In  other  cases,  things  heretofore 
classed  together  and  denoted  by  a  common  term,  may,  in 
some  important  respects,  be  dissimilar ;  and  this  dissimilarity 
may  lead  to  a  new  classification,  which  will  of  course  be 
marlrod  by  a  new  name.  And  a  &ither  investigation  of  the 
subject,  may  show,  that  a  still  &rdier  classification  is  called 
for,  in  order  that  our  language  may  be  perfecdy  definite,  and 
our  reasoning  fireed  from  all  uncertainty  and  confusion. 

What  has  now  been  said  of  the  natural  sciences,  is  mni- 
nenUy  true  of  the  mind.  Let  any  one  begin  by  noticing  a  class 
of  mental  operations  which  have  a  common  resemblance ; 
call  thm  thought,  or  ideas,  and  refer  them  to  a  fiiculty  of 
the  mind  which  he  denominates  understanding,  or  inisl' 
led.  Let  him  proceed  to  another  large  class,  which  he  calls 
ematicns,  feelings,  voliiians,  etc.  and  refer  them,  if  he 
pleases,  to  a  power  of  the  mind,  to  which  he  gives  the  ge- 
neral name  <rf  wiU.  Let  him  comprehend  all  tte  mental  ope- 
rations in  these  two  classes,  and  refer  them  to  die  understand- 
ing  and  mU,  as  the  all-comprehensive  powers  of  the  mind. 
But  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  will  find  this  classification 
for  too  genwal  for  the  purposes  of  science,  or  even  of  com- 
moa  discourse.  The  operations  or  states  of  the  mind  are 
so  various,  that  he  cannot  sufficiently  designate  ifaem  by 
these  general  terms ;  and  of  course,  he  will  have  occasion 
to  form  various  subordinate  classes,  and  to  distinguish  them 
by  particular  terms.  This  process  of  classifying  ou^ht  to 
proceed  just  as  for  as  we  discover  new  and  more  particular 
relations  and  differences  of  mental  phenomena,  and  have 
ooeasion  accurately  to  express  them,  either  for  the  purposes 
of  sdenee,  or  of  common  life.  And  the  number  of  classes 
fonned  will,  of  necessity,  be  multiplied,  in  proportion  to  the 
advances  we  make  in  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  mind. 
Acoordin^y,  we  are  never  authonaed  to  aArm,  that  die 
clMSificalion  of  mental  operations  has  proceeded  to  its  ut- 
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noosi  linutf,  and  cannot  be  carried  any  fiurther.  Sii|^N»e  we 
diBcoveraomB  new  lelatioQa  of  our  mental  acts ;  or  tuppoae 
it  beoonos  necesBary  to  take  more  particular  notice  of  certain 
leladmia,  which  have  before  been  known,  though  but  slu^ 
ly  coandered.  Either  of  these  circumstances  will  leaa  ua 
to  Ann  a  new  class  ci  mental  phenomena,  and  to  wSst  thai 
class  to  a  power  of  the  mind,  designated  by  a  new  name. 

It  should,  then,  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  classes  m^iich 
we  form  of  mental  acts,  and  the  mental  foculties  to  which 
we  refer  them,  are  to  be  multiplied  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  state  of  our  knowledge,  and  as  convenience  requires. 
No  other  limits  can  be  set  to  the  process  of  clasdfication. 

But  in  what  way  can  the  fiuther  classification  which  is 
found  neoesBary,  and  which  we  have  actually  made  in  our 
own  thoughts,  be  most  conveniently  marked  ?  In  regard  lo 
this,  diffiffent  methods  may  be  pursued.  First;  a  new 
word  may  be  coined,  to  designate  the  new  daas.  Bui 
this  is  fiHind  very  iuMxmvenientj  and  is  seldom  resorted 
to.  Seccmd ;  a  word  which  hais  been  applied  to  other 
subjects  in  a  sense  somewhat  analogous,  may  be  appli- 
ed to  the  new  class  of  mental  phenomena,  and  when 
thus  applied,  may  have  a  peculiar,  technical,  or  scientific 
sense.  This  is  very  common,  and  no  one  considers  it  liable  to 
objectuHis.  Third;  in  case /ire  words  have  heretofore  been 
used  to  denote  a  laiger  and  more  general  class  of  mental 
acts;  one  of  the  more  particular  oasses  formed,  may  be 
denoited  by  one  of  tlMise  words,  and  the  other  class  by  the 
other. 

This  last  mode,  or  something  like  it,  may  be  adopted, 
and  has  actually  been  adopted,  in  reg^BUNl  to  the  woidB 
offeOimi  and  veltlion.  Heretofore,  these  words  were  fins- 
qoenlly  used  as  neaily  synonymous.  And  they  are  stiU 
used  80  by  some  writers.  According  to  ihis,  all  the  afeo- 
iions  are  acts  of  the  wiil^  i.  e.  voUtians;  and  all  the  voli- 
iions  are  Medians.  Here  the  wiU  is  regarded  as  the  ^[ene- 
ral  focult7,  to  which  all  the  feelings,  emotions,  dispositions, 
and  daterminationB  of  the  mind  are  to  be  referred.  And 
all  these  feelinss,  emotions,  etc.  are  sometimes  called  velunr 
tary  ;  by  whim  I  suppose  may  be  meant,  diat  they  are  acts 
of  the  wiilj  taken  in  the  sense  above  mentioned.  Now  I 
think  the  practice  of  using  the  words  affection  and  voUtion 
in  so  indeterminale  a  s^ise,  has  occasioned  much  needless 
obscurity  and  dispute.    The  fact  is  unquestionabley  that  the 
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acts  of  the  miiid  which  have  been  thus  comprehei^ded  under 
one  class,  and  referred  to  one  general  faculty,  are,  in  some 
important  respects,  diflferent  from  each  other.  And  disre- 
garding this  difference  has  often  rendered  language  exceed- 
ingly vague,  where  it  should  be  perfectly  definite.  This 
evil  has  been  more  or  less  felt  by  thinking  men  generally. 
And  something  has  been  done  to  remove  it,  even  in  com- 
mon discourse.  An  attempt  has  been  extensively  made, 
and  with  considerable  success,  to  divide  this  large  set  of 
mental  acts  into  two  classes,  and  to  appropriate  the  word 
viditwn  to  one  class,  and  affectum,  emotion,  or  feeling,  to 
the  other.  Locke  inade  this  distinction  expressly,  and  took 
pains  to  illustrate  and  defend  it.  He  spoke  of  it,  however, 
not  as  a  new  distinction,  but  as  one  which  was  well  under- 
stood. In  his  Essay  on  the  Understanding,  (Book  ii.  ch.  21.) 
he  says :  "  We  must  remember  that  volition  or  willing  is 
an  act  of  the  mind  directing  its  thoughts  to  the  production 
of  any  action,  an4  thereby  exerting  its  power  to  produce  it'* 
Again  he  says :  '^  Volition  being  a  very  simple  act,  who- 
soever desires  to  understand  what  it  is,  will  better  find  it, 
by  reflecting  on  his  own  mind,  and  observing  what  it  does 
when  it  vnUs,  than  by  any  variety  of  articulate  sounds 
whatsoever.  This  caution  of  being  careful  not  to  be  mis- 
led by  expressions  that  do  not  enough  keep  up  the  differ- 
ence between  the  tt?Ul,  and  several  acts  of  the  mind  that  are 
quite  distinct  from  it,  I  think  the  more  necessary,  because  1 
find  the  will  often  confounded  with  several  of  the  affections, 
especially  desire,  and  one  put  for  the  other ;  and  that  by 
men  who  would  not  willingly  be  thought  not  to  have  had 
very  distinct  notions  of  things,  and  not  to  have  writ  very 
clearly  about  them.  This  I  imagine  has  been  no  small  oc- 
casion of  obscurity  and  mistake  in  this  matter,  and  therefore 
as  much  as  may  be  to  be  avoided.  For  he  that  shall  turn  his 
thoughts  inward  upon  his  mind  when  he  wills,  shall  see 
that  the  roiU  or  power  of  volition,  is  conversant  about  nothing 
but  that  particular  determination  of  the  mind,  whereby, 
barely  by  a  thought,  the  mind  endeavours  to  give  rise,  con- 
tinuatwn^  or  stop  to  any  particular  auction  which  it  takes  to 
be  in  its  power^  Again ;  "  We  find  in  ourselves  a  power 
to  begin  or  forbear,  continue  or  end,  several  actions  of  our 
mind,  or  motions  of  our  bodies,  barely  by  a  thought  of  the 
mind,  ordering,  or  as  it  were  comrnanding  the  doing  or 
not  doing  of  such  or  such  a  particular  action.     This  pow- 
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er  which  the  mmd  has  thus  to  order  the  consideration  of 
any  idea,  or  the  forbearing  to  consider  it,  or  to  prefer  the 
motion  of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  rest,  and  vice  versa,  in 
any  particular  instance,  is  that  which  we  call  the  will. 
The  actual  exercise  of  that  power  by  direptin^  any  par- 
ticular action,  or  its  forbearance,  is  what  we  call  volUiony 
or  wiUingP  And  Locke  speaks  of  that  action,  and  that 
forbearance  of  an  action,  which  is  consequent  to  such  order 
of  the  mind,  as  voluntary  ;  and  of  that  which  takes  place 
without  such  an  order,  as  involuntarf/. 

Abercrombie,  in  his  work  on  the  Intellectual  Powers, 
says:  "Simple  vohtion  is  that  state  of  mind  which  im* 
mediately  precedes  action.  We  will  a  certain  act,  and  the 
act  follows,  unless  it  be  prevented  by  external  restraint,  or 
by  physical  inability  to  perform  it."  And  he  represents  vo- 
litions as  arising  out  of  the  affections  and  desires. 

This  is  a  distinction  which  seems  now  to  be  generally 
made,  especially  when  the  object  of  discourse  requires  phi-  * 
loeopbical  accuracy.  It  is  a  plain  matter  of  foot,  that  there 
is  a  class  of  mental  acts,  which  answer  to  the  above  de- 
scription of  volitions  ;  and  that  there  are  other  mental  acts 
which  answer  to  the  sense  now  commonly  given  to  the  word 
affections  or  emotions^  but  do  not  agree  to  this  description 
of  vohtions.  So  that  there  is  a  real  foundation  for  making 
two  classes  of  these  mental  operations.  And  it  is  dear  that 
there  must  be  two  classes  formed,  and  designated  by  distinct 
and  appropriate  terms,  or  we  cannot  express  ourselves  clearly 
and  dennitely .  We  have  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of  those 
particular  acts  of  the  mind  which  Locke,  Abercrombie,  and 
others,  call  vohtions.  Now  suppose  we  call  diem  affections; 
or  suppose  we  call  them  voUtionsr-still  using  the  word  in  the 
same  sense  with  affections.  How  can  we  make  ourselves  to 
be  understood  ?  Evidently  we  cannot,  unless  we  go  into  a 
farther  explanation,  and  say  we  mean  that  class  of  affections 
or  vohtions  which  immediately  precede  particular  mental  or 
bodily  actions,  and  which  not  only  precede  them,  but  ordi- 
narily produce  them.  Now  certainly,  if  we  would  consult 
convenience  or  correctness  in  our  language,  we  must  have 
some  word  appropriated  to  a  class  of  mental  acts,  so  numerous 
and  important,  and  so  distinguishable  from  others,  and  of 
which  we  have  occasion  so  frequendy  to  speak. 

In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  we  free  ourselves 
*6om  the  intolerable  necessity  of  giving  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  those  mental  acts,  whenever  we  speak  of  them,  or  a 
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particular  explanation  of  tiie  word  by  which  we  denote 
them : — a  necessity  which  will  always  Ue  up<xi  us^  if  we 
would  epeak  intellieiUy,  unless  those  mental  acts  which  am 
80  clearly  distinguishable  from  others,  are  formed  into  a  ciaas 
by  themselves,  and  pointed  out  by  a  distinct  word 

But  by  what  word  may  this  particular  class  of  mental 
acts  be  most  conveniently  and  most  properly  designated? 

This  question  I  have  touched  upon  m  previous  remarks. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  as  to  the  proper  answer, 
considering  that  so  much  has  abready  been,  done  to  setde  the 
point,  both  by  a  prevailing;  usage,  and  by  the  authority  of 
distinguished  writers.  The  mented  acts  here  referred  to, 
may  be  called,  and  usually  are  called,  volitions^  or  determir 
nations  of  the  vnll ;  whue  other  mental  acts  formerly  in- 
duded,  and  by  some  still  included  under  that  name,  may  be 
called,  and  more  commonly  are  called,  affectkma^  feelings^ 
Qt  enMions.  To  appropriate  one  of  these  words,  that  is, 
*  wditians^  to  one  of  these  kinds  of  mental  acts,  and  the  other 
woids  to  the  other  kind,  is  much  more  convenient,  and 
much  more  according  to  the  comition  mode  of  proceeding 
in  other  similar  cases,  than  to  invent  a  new  word  either  for 
one  or  the  other  kind  of  mental  acts.  And  it  certainly 
makes  the  distinction  much  more  plain  and  striking,  than  to 
apply  the  word  iHrftliof»  to  both  classes  of  mental  ojperations, 
and  tfien  to  go  about  to  mark  the  different  kinds  of  volitions 
by  sudi  epitl^tB,  as  immanent  and  enumenij  or  by  any  other 
epithets.  As  there  is  so  obvious  and  important  a  difierenoe 
between  these  two  sets  of  mental  acts ;  the  difEerence  should, 
if  practicable,  be  marked  by  different  names,  rather  than  by 
ctifferent  adjectives  applied  to  the  same  name.  If  we  use 
the  word  voUtionj  as  Locke  and  Abercrombie  do,  and  in  con- 
formity with  what  I  consider  the  prevailing  usage  of  the 
present  day ;  we  denote  the  species  of  action  intended,  at 
once,  and  very  clearly,  and  then  refer  it  to  the  wiUy  as  the 
feculty  of  the  mind  \viiich  is  concerned  in  it  But  if  we  call 
b(^  these  classes  of  mental  acts,  volitions^  or  acts  of  the 
imtt,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  distinguish  the  particular  class 
intended,  by  such  a  hard  and  cumbersome  phraseology,  as 
emanaU  volitions,  imperative  volitions^  executive  acts  of  the 
mllyicc.  This  might  be  tolerated,  were  there  no  other  pos- 
sible way.  But  as  there  is  anotfier  way,  and  one  perfecdy 
convenient  and  effectual,  and  as  custom  has  alreiMly  done 
so  much  in  &.vour  of  it;  why  riiould  we  not  adopt  it? 

The  ill  consequences  of  neglecting  to  make  the  distinc- 
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tion  above  mentioned,  are  very  obvious.  Some  things  are 
tme  of  those  mental  acts  that  I  would  call  voliiians^  which 
are  nottrae  of  those  that  I  would  call  affections;  and  some 
things  are  true  of  the  affections,  which  are  not  true  of  the 
volitions.  Suppose  now  I  afiSrm  one  of  these  things  of  vo- 
tUianSj  using  the  word  in  the  large  sense,  as  comprehend- 
ing affectifms.  Tou  see  the  matter  is  left  in  doubt.  For 
'the  truth  or  fiilsity  of  the  affirmation  depends  entirely  on 
the  definition  wUch  I  shall  give  to  the  word  voHHons. 
Take  anotiier  case  for  illustration.  Suppose  I  say,  animals 
eai  flesh.  The  affirmation  is  partiy  true,  and  partly  not 
tine.  It  is  tme  of  some  animals,  but  not  of  otiiers.  To 
make  the  affirmation  com{detely  true,  I  must  specify  the 
animals  that  are  carnivorous,  and  tiien  confine  tl^  affirma- 
tion to  dieuL  Without  this,  i^batever  my  meaning  may  be, 
my  language  is  altogether  loose  and  vague.  In  uke  man- 
ner, I  may  assert  a  thing  of  volitions^  token  in  the  large, 
indeterminate  sense ;  but  after  I  have  made  the  assertion,  I 
shall  be  obl^ed  to  tell  what  I  mean  by  the  word  voliiians^ 
befixeany  one  can  judge  whether  the  assertion  is  trueor  fidse. 
As  an  objection  to  the  views  above  expressed,  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  insinred  writers  use  the  words,  wittj  choose^ 
etc  in  a  large,  general  sense,  and  Aerefore  that  we  may  do 
the  same.  In  reply  to  this,  I  remark,  first,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture  often  requires  explanation,  and  that  the 
explanation  is  of  no  value,  unless  it  is  made  in  plain  defi- 
nite language.  Secondly;  I  remark,  that  the  in^ired  wri- 
ten  never  intended  to  teach  moral  truth  in  a  philosophical 
or  metaphysical  manner.  When  we  undertake  to  treat  of 
moral'tnim  in  this  manner,  we  are  no  more  obliged  to  con- 
fine ourselves  to  Scripture  bmffuage,  than  astroncnners  are 
when  they  discourse  acientificfuly  of  the  bodies  which  com- 
pose the  sedar  system,  or  of  their  various  motions.  The 
inspired  writers  aimed  to  convey  their  meaning  in  the  Ian- 
ffuage  of  the  times  when  they  wrote.  Our  business  is  to 
find  out  what  that  meaning  was,  and  then  to  express  that 
meaning  in  lan^age  whidi  is  most  common  and  intelli- 
gible now ;  and,  if  our  object  requires  philosophical  correol- 
ness,  to  avail  omrsdves  of  all  philosophical  discoveries,  and 
of  the  exactness  of  philoaophical  terms.  I  might  give 
many  examples  on  different  subjects,  but  shall  content  my- 
self with  one.    Who  doutrts  the  meaning  which  the  sacied 
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lated  bowels  ?  But  who  that  is  engaged  in  writing  a  sys- 
tem of  mental  philosophy,  would  now  point  out  the  emotion 
oi  pity  by  that  word?  In  scientific  use  it  belongs  rather 
to  physiology,  or  anatomy. 

I  remark,  thirdly,  that  while  the  words  wtU^  trillings 
etc.  are  employed  by  the  inspired  writers  with  great  lati- 
tude of  signification,  it  is  for  the  most  part  very  easy  to  de- 
termine the  sense  in  which  they  axe  used,  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  These  circumstances  form  a  kind 
of  definition  of  the  word ;  that  iis,  they  show  in  what  sense 
it  is  used.  But  amid  the  ever  varying  opinions,  the  con- 
troversies, mistakes,  and  ambi^ous  expressions,  of  unin- 
spired men,  the  case  is  widely  different.  And  we  can  never 
be  sure  that  we  rightly  apprehend  their  meaning,  unless 
they  make  known  to  us  the  specific  and  exact  sense  in 
which  they  use  words. 

These  considerations,  and  others  which  might  be  offer- 
ed, satisfy  me,  that  the  latitude  of  meaning  which  the 
Scriptures  give  to  the  words  above  mentioned,  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  take  pains  to  use  theological  and  meta- 
I^ysical  terms  in  a  uniform  and  definite  sense.  Indeed  no 
man,  who  is  at  all  versed  in  the  discussion  of  religious  or 
philosophical  subjects,  can  need  any  thing  but  his  own  ex- 
perience, to  convince  him  of  the  great  importance  of  avoid- 
ing all  ambiguity  and  vagueness,  and  aiming  at  perfect 
definiteness,  in  the  use  of  language. 

Here  let  me  add,  that  if  it  is  so  necessary  to  classify  the 
operations  of  the  mind  in  order  that  the  use  of  the  words 
volition  and  wiU  may  be  definite ;  there  is  the  same  necessity 
in  regard  to  the  word  voluntary.  This  word  seems*  to  be 
appUed  by  some,  not  only  to  that  which  results  from  a 
volition^  taken  in  the  more  restricted  sense,  but  to  all  the 
affections,  certainly  to  the  moral  affections.  See  now  what 
effect  this  produces.  You  say,  for  example,  that  love  to  Ood 
is  a  voluntary  affection.  But  how  do  I  know  what  you 
mean  by  this*  seeing  the  word  voluntary  has  different 
senses?  According  to  one  sense  of  the  word,  the  affirmar 
tion  you  make,  that  love  to  God  is  a  voluntary  affection, 
would  mean  that  such  love  results,  as  a  consequence,  firom 
a  previous  volition.  Is  this  your  meaning  ?  If  you  say  it 
is ;  I  am  still  at  a  loss,  because  I  do  not  know  how  you  use 
the  word  volition.  You  may  use  it  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  Locke  and  others,  signifying  a  determination  or  thought 
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ct  the  mwd)  which  ^'ciders,  and  as  it  were  eoBunanidB''  the 
enfiieiBe  of  love ;  a  mere  wilting  or  ehooring^  for  some  lea- 
soQy  that  love  should  exist  Or  you  may  spea^  of  v<ditioil 
ia  ttie  lai2er  seuse^  and  snake  it  synonyHious  with  affectioo.. 
How  shaU  I  know^  unless  you  iB£»m  me,  which  of  diese 
sensesyou  affix  to  the  word  volition? — ^Tbere  is  still  another 
sense  in  wlueh  vohmiavy  may  be  used,  wh»a  applied  to  the 
aAction  of  love  to  God.  It  may  mean  that  love  to  God  is 
tifree,  unc»nairainedj  spcnianemu  act  of  the  imnd.  b 
this  the  sense  you  give  k>  it?  '  If  you  say,  it  is ;  I  ask 
again ;  do  you  give  it  this  saise  umfenslv  ?  This  cannot 
be ;  for  you  qmk  of  the  moticms  of  the  hands  and  feet  as 
voluntary;  and  you  surely  cannot  mean  that  these  bodSy 
motions  are  acts  of  the  mind ;  and  you  will  find  that  vou 
can  call  them  vchmiary  in  do  sense  but  this,  that  they 
take  place  iu  obedience  to  the  will,  or  follow  a  volition. 
Some  acts  of  the  mind  obey  the  will  in  the  same  way,  with 
bodily  acts.  To  all  these  tfie  word  voluntary  may  properly 
be  applied.  Shall  we  thm  af^ly  it  thus  ?  That  is ;  sbaU 
we  ^l  those  acts  vokmiary  which  foUow  a  volition,  and 
beeoHse  they  foIk>w  it?  Aad  then  diall  we  immediately 
depart  from  this  sense  of  the  word,  and  amly  it  to  those 
acts,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  will,  and  do  not  follow 
our  volitions  ?  If  we  do  so,  the  word  can  have  no  definite 
aad  settled  meaning.  Will  you  say^  it  is  convenient  to  use 
the  word  voluntary  in  di£Eerent  senses, — sometimes  to  signi* 
fy  that  an  act  of  ours  is  free  and  sparUaneaus  ;  sometimes 
that  it  is  an  act  of  the  wiU,  or  a  volition ;  and  sometimes, 
that  it. is  the  oenseqi^enee  of  a  voliiion;  and  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  will  generally  diow  which  of  these 
sienifieations  is  intended?  But  suppose  a  case  occurs  in 
whMi  I  am  really  at  a  kMs  as  to  your  meeming.  You  say^ 
tha4  love  to  <3od  is  a  voluniary  affection.  I  may  thimc 
your  meaning  to  be,  that  love  to  God  is  dependent  on  an 
act  of  the  will ;  that  itarises  in  the  heart  in  consequence  of 
a  previous  volition :  and  others  may  understand  you  in  the 
same  way.  But  we  do  not  certainly  know,  and  come 
to  ask  you  whether  this  is  your  meaning.  It  now  be- 
comes important  that  you  should  e3q>lain  yourself.  For  it 
is  die  opinion  of  some  that  moral  affection  must  be  volun- 
tary, in  the  sense  of  being  dependent  on  the  will.  If  this 
be  true,  it  ought  to  be  plainly  asserted,  and  well  understood. 
If  it  be  not  true,  the  mistake  will  have  a  bed  influence.  It 
Vol.  I.  11 
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therefore  becomes  important,  that  our  minds  should  be  set 
right  as  to  your  meaning.  But  i^  instead  of  explaining 
your  meaning,  you  continue  in  a  loose,  ambiguous  man- 
ner to  apply  the  word  voluntary  to  moral  affection ;  what 
will  be  the  result,  but  that  our  minds  will  remain  in  doubt 
as  to  what  you  mean  to  assert,  and  will  suffer  all  the  in- 
convenience of  not  being  able  to  find  out  the  sense  of  your 
words,  when  you  speak  on  the  most  momentous  subjects? 
Why  then  will  any  one  continue  to  make  use  of  a  word 
in  sueh  a  way,  that  we  may  understand  it  to  mean  this 
thing  or  that,  just  as  we  please,  or  may  not  understand  it 
in  any  sense?  Is  this  consistent  with  frankness?  Is  it 
consistent  with  a  just  reg^urd  to  the  truth?  Surely  no 
man  who  has  the  habit  of  plain,  honest  dealing,  will  will- 
ingly suffer  others  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  his  meaning;  much 
less  will  he  continue  to  use  an  ambiguous  word  for  the 
purpose  of  seeming  to  &vour  a  popular  opinion,  which  he 
himself  does  not  believe. 

It  is  not  within  my  present  design  to  enquire  whether  love 
to  Grod,  or  any  other  moral  affection,  is  or  is  not  voluntary, 
in  the  prevailmg  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  I  have  di- 
rected my  remarks  to  one  point ;  that  is,  the  importance  of 
classifying  the  different  exercises  of  the  mind,  and  of  mark- 
ing each  class  by  an  appropriate  word.  The  great  import- 
ance of  this  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate,  by  showing 
what  consequences  flow  from  the  practice  of  treating  a  par- 
ticular part  of  our  mental  exercises  in  too  general  a  manner, 
and  using  the  words  wiUj  volUionj  and  voluntary  in  an  am- 
biguous, vafue  sense.  We  cannot  pursue  the  course  of  ho- 
urly and  pbun  dealing,  if  we  refuse  to  do  what  we  are  able, 
by  intelligible  and  definite  words  and  phrases,  to  convey 
to  others  the  very  meaning  which  we  have  in  our  own 
minds.  If  for  example  we  &clare,  without  any  explanation, 
that  love  to  God  is  a  voluntary  affection,  while  we  do  not 
believe  the  opinion  to  be  true,  which  we  suppose  others  will 
derive  from  die  egression ;  do  we  not  violate  the  principle 
of  Christian  simplicity  and  uprightness  ?  If  indeed  we  do 
believe  in  our  heiarts,  that  love  to  God,  or  any  other  moral 
affection,  is  under  the  controul  of  the  will,  and  rises  in  the 
mind  as  the  effect  of  a  previous  volition ;  (and  this  is  the 
thing  commonly  implied  in  the  word  voluntary  ;)  then  surely 
it  is  right  that  we  should  declare  such  belief.  I  may  ^ve 
another  example,  to  illustrate  the  same  4iing.    The  obvious 
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meaning  conveyed 'by  the  phrase  sometimes  used,  that  sin- 
nets  can  love  God  if  they  wiU,  is,  that  their  loving  God 
ttriil  flaw  as  an  effect  frem  a  previous  volUionj  or  that  it 
will  take  place  in  consequence  of  an  act  of  the  will.  Now 
if  it  is  verily  the  opinion  of  any  man,  that  love  to  God  is 
produced  in  this  way,  it  is  just  and  right  for  him  to  say  so. 
Bat  if  this  is  not  his  opinion,  how  can  he  consistently  make 
use  of  a  phrase,  which  will  certainly- be  understood  in  this 
sense  ?  Whether  the  opinion  is  true  or  not,  will  be  consi- 
dered in  another  place. 

The  uncertainty  and  mistake  which  will  be  sure  to  result 
from  such  an  ambiguous,  indeterminate  use  of  the  word  vo- 
luntary,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  may  be  avoided  by  making 
a  distinct  class  of  diose  actions,  bodily  and  mental,  which 
flow  firom  a  previous  choice,  or  are  tlie  consequence  of  voli- 
tion, and  distinguishii^  them  by  the  word  voluntary.  The 
evil  may  be  easily  and  effectually  avoided  in  this  way,  and 
in  this  way  only.  The  s^ise  I  have  given  to  the  word  vo- 
luntaryy  is  the  sense  which  Locke  and  other  writers  gene- 
rally give,  and  which  it  prevailingly  has  in  common  dis- 
course. So  that  when  it  is  applied,  as  it  not  unfinequently  is, 
to  the  affections,  the  meaning  is  generaUy  sumiosed  to  be, 
that  the  affections  are  under  the  power  of  volition,  or 
move  in  obedience  to  the  wilU  Let  the  word  uniformly 
have  this  sense ;  and  then,  if  a  man  affirms  any  action,  either 
corporeal  or  mental,  to  be  voluntary,  we  shall  know  what  his 
meaning  is.  And  if  we  doubt  the  truth  of  his  affirmation, 
we  shall  readily  see  what  is  the  question  at  issue  between 
him  and  us,  and  can  enter  at  once  on  the  discussion  of  it, 
with  a  prospect  of  arriving  at  a  right  conclusion.  But  what 
good  will  it  do  to  discuss  the  question,  whether  a  particular 
affection  is  voluntary,  while  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  un- 
settled, and  altogether  ambiguous  ?  In  all  sciences,  and  in 
none  more  than  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  the  pheno- 
mena which  are  contemplated,  should  be  carefully  classified, 
and  words  should  be  used  in  a  definite,  fixed,  uniiorm  sense. 
If  this  were  done,  we  should  be  rid  of  a  great  part  of  the  ob- 
scuritv,  misapprehension,  and  controversy,  usually  occa- 
sioned  by  an  ambiguous,  vafue  manner  of  thinking  and 
writing.  The  fact  that  wor£  are  often  used  loosely  and 
vanoi^y  in  common  discourse,  and  in  books  written  for 
practical  purposes,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  aim  at 
something  more  definite  and  exact,  especially  in  metaphysi- 
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(oal  difN»iMe.  Why  should  tfiose  vrho  pretend  lo  treat  theo- 
retically of  the  natare  of  the  mind,  be  content  with  less  clear- 
ness, definiteness  and  uniformity  in  language,  than  are  found 
in  the  physical  sciences?  Those  who  write  on  Aese  sci- 
ences have  to  contend,  as  really  as  we,  with  an  iodefinite. 
loose  way  of  thinking  and  speaking  among  the  common 
people.  But  this  does  not  hinder  them  eidier  from  carefully 
classifying  the  ftcts  which  occur  in  the  nat^nd  world,  or 
firom  applying  words  in  a  well  defined  and  i^niform  man- 
ner to  the  different  classes  which  are  thus  forined.  When 
a  new  set  of  facts  is  discovered,  of  a  didferent  nature  or 
different  relations  from  those  before  known ;  they  agree 
upon  some  particular  term  by  which  it  riiall  be  express- 
ed. Nor  is  it  ever  made  a  matter  of  complaint,  it  they 
take  a  word  from  common  discourse,  and  employ  it  in  a  new 
and  peculiar  sense,  provided  they  do  it  judiciously  and  aptly. 
And  after  they  have  given  proper  notice  ef  the  sense  which 
they  affix  to  particulu  words ;  that  sense  is  always  put  upon 
those  words  by  others.  This  is  notoriously  the  case  in  the 
diflerent  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Why  should  it  not 
be  so  in  mental  science?  There  is  surely  no  science  in 
which  it  is  more  important  to  avoid  all  looseness  and  inde- 
terminateness  in  our  language,  and  to  speak  with  the  great- 
est clearness  and  definiteness,  and  the  greatest  uniformity  in 
the  sense  of  our  words. 

It  is  also  evidently  necessary,  that  we  should  carry  the 
classification  of  the  intellectual  operation^  and  powers  far- 
ther than  has  commonly  been  (xme,  and  more  definitely 
liiark  the  diflferent  classes  by  appropriate  words.  The  mind 
perceives  things  in  the  natural  world,  and  is  conscious  of 
lis  own  actions ;  has  ideas  of  the  relations  of  things,  such 
as  cause  and  effect,  etc. ;  and  of  general  abstract  truths,  such 
as  the  principles  of  mathematical,  metaphysical,  and  moral 
science.  Now  it  seems  desirable  that  we  should  have  a 
single  word  for  the  former  class  of  these  mental  acts,  and 
another  for  the  latter ;  and  that  we  should  have  distinct 
words  for  the  different  mental  &culties  developed  in  these 
diflforent  classes  of  mental  acts.  The  word  understanding 
might  be  used  to  denote  the  ftcuhy  to  which  the  former 
clsusB  are  referable,  and  reaswiy  the  fiiculty  to  which  the 
latter  are  referable.  Indeed  this,  or  something  like  this,  is 
abfeady,  to  some  extent,  the  prevailing  sense  of  these  words. 
It  would  manifestly  ^o  much  towards  clearing  mental  sci- 
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ence  of  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  have  genetaUy 
cleaved  to  k,  if  the  operatiotis  of  the  mind  to  be  clamed  nn- 
des'the  word  understandings  and  those  to  be  classed  under 
reawn^  dKmld  be  exactly  defined  and  settled;  so  that  we 
could  distinguish  as  well  betwew  what  is  meant  by  acts  of 
understanding  and  acts  of  Teason^  as  we  now  do  between 
what  is  meant  by  seeing  and  what  by  hearing. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  this  place  to  extend  £ese  remarks  to 
the  other  operations  of  the  mind.  My  object  is  to  expose 
the  unsoundness  of  the  opinion  sometimes  advanced,  that 
there  are  and  must  be  just  so  many  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  no  more;  and  to  show  that  if  we  would  cultivate  in  our- 
selves and  others  a  just  and  accumte  habit  of  thinking  and 
speakinfi^,  we  must  carefully  notice  the  smaller  as  well  as 
larger  cuflferences  among  me  operations  of  the  mind,  and 
must  make  new  and  more  particular  classifications,  and  em- 
{doy  new  and  Appropriate  terms  to  express  them,  as  occasion 
requires ;  and  that  we  must  proceed  in  this  way,  till  all  the 
important  relations  among  our  mental  acts,  whether  more 
minute  and  recondite^  or  more  obvious,  are  distinctly  and 
clearly  marked.  All  this,  which  is  desirable  and  neces- 
sary in  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  mind  generally,  is 
specially  so  in  regard  to  those  which  are  of  a  moral  nature, 
and  stand  in  direct  relation  to  God  and  his  law.  Here  the 
want  of  a  just  and  carefiil  discrimination  will  expose  us  to 
dangerous  mistakes  respecting  our  character,  and  our  eternal 
welotre.  It  is  with  an  ultimate  reference  to  the  afifections 
which  we  exercise  as  moral  and  accountable  beings,  and  to 
the  general  interests  involved  in  them,  that  I  have  entered 
on  the  consideration  of  the  present  subject. 


Art»  TI.    The  bconomt  op  Christian  MiIisions  as 
developed  in  the  apostolic  age. 

By  Be?.  Hobatio  Babowbu,  finrmerly  MiMioniiry  to  India. 

That  the  reli^on  of  the  gospel  will  eventually  triumph 
over  all  false  religions,  and  that  its  promulgation  is  to  be 
effected  by  the  labmirs  and  prayers  of  the  church,  are  posi- 
tions which  no  intelligent  Christian  will  deny.  Indeed  in 
every  age  of  the  Christian  dispensation  the  church  has,  in 
some  sort,  acknowledged  it  her  duty  to  labour  for  this  great 
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object ;  and  though  her  efforts  have  been  comparatively  few 
and  feeble,  yet  something  has  been  done,  as  the  record  of 
every  past  centnry  will  testify. 

Within  the  last  fifty  years  a  new  impulse  has  beeii  given 
to* this  work  of  Christian  benevolence;  and  through  the 
blessing  of  God,  success  has  attended  the  exertions  of  the 
church,  which  has  frustrated  the  predictions  of  her  enemies, 
and  greatly  streng^ened  the  hopes  of  her  friends.  The 
missionary  enterprise  is  taking  deeper  and  deeper  hold  of 
the  affections  of  the  Christian  community,  and  is  becoming 
intimately  associated  with  their  fondest  hopes  and  most 
joyfiil  expectations  of  the  reign  of  truth  on  earth.  But 
while  this  is  the  &ct,  and  while  we  are  bound  most  devout- 
ly to  render  thanks  to  God,  for  the  degree  of  success  with 
which  he  crowns  our  exertions ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  success  is  &r  less  than  that  which  attended  the  labours 
of  the  church  in  the  apostolic  age.  Unarmed  and  unpro- 
tected, except  by  divine  power;  possessing  neither  learning 
nor  worldly  influence ;  with  all  the  opposition  of  infideUty,  pa- 
ganism and  sin  combined  against  her ;  she  went  onward  with 
me  moi^  rapid  and  astonishing  progress.  In  that  ase,  the  word 
of  Ood  grew  mightily  and  prevailed,  not  only  over  the 
maficai  arts  and  sorceries  of  Ephesus ;  but  every  where, 
in  ul  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  labours  of  the  church 
were  crowned  with  ifivmediate  and  most  remarkMe  suc- 
cess. 

It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  contemplate  more  mi- 
nutely this  interesting  fact ; — and  then  enquire  into  the  rea- 
sons of  this  early  progress  of  the  gospel. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which  must  be  our  chief  guide 
in  ascertaing  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  the  apostolic  age, 
does  not  profess  to  give  a  full  and  connected  view  of  the 
early  triumphs  of  Christianity.  We  learn  its  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive progress,  rather  by  incidental  occurrences  and  re- 
marks, than  any  minute  detail. 

A  few  days  after  the  ascension  of  our  Lord,  we  find  an 
assembly  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples.  This 
number,  so  far  as  appears,  embraced  all  in  Jerusalem,  who 
were  then  willing  to  be  called  by  that  name.  At  this  time, 
they  had  but  very  imperfect  views  of  the  nature  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  and  of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  its  promotion ; 
they  seem,  too,  to  have  been  timid  and  dispirited. 

The  day  of  Pentecost  found  the  apostles  with  their  fel- 
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low  disciples,  assembled  together  for  prayer.  Then  and 
there  was  eminently  displayed  the  divine  efficacy  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  not  so  much  in  flie  miraculous  gift  of  tongues  that 
rested  upon  the  apostles,  as  in  the  transforming  energies  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  operated  upon  the  great  company  then 
assemUed.  Three  thousand  were  added  to  the  Lord  on  that 
memorable  day.  In  Ifae  fourth  chapter  of  the  Acts,  it  is  stated, 
that  the  number  of  men  professing  their  belief  in  Christ, 
was  about  five  thousand ;  and  in  the  next  chapter,  that '' be- 
lievers were  the  more  added  to  the  Lord,  mtdtiiudes  both 
of  men  and  women." 

Such  was  the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  Jerusalem,  in  the 
period  of  about  one  year !  The  disciples  multiplied  greatly, 
and  a  great  company  of  priests  were  obedient  to  the  faith. 
This  wonderfiil  advance  of  the  Christian  cause  excited  the 
fear  and  rage  of  its  enemies.  A  persecution  was  raised  against 
the  church,  and  her  members  were  driven  from  Jerusalem 
by  the  hand  of  violence,  and  dispersed  throughout  the  re- 
gions of  Judea  and  Samaria  :  but  wherever  the  disciples 
were  driven,  they  carried  with  them  the  gospel ;  they  "went 
every  where,  preaching  the  word^ 

Before  the  end  of  thirty  years,  the  gospel  had  spread 
through  Judea,  Galilee,  Samaria,  and  numerous  districts 
of  AmsL  Minor ;  it  had  extended  through  Greece,  and  the 
islands  of  the  ^^ean  Sea ;  it  had  reached  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  passed  on  even  to  the  capital  of  Italy.  Mul- 
titudes believed  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  at  Joppa,  Ephesus, 
Corinth,  Thessalonica,  Berea,  Iconium,  Derbe,  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  and  Lystra.  There  were  numerous  converts  in  Tyre, 
Cesarea,  Troas,  Athens,  Philippi  and  Damascus. 

We  have  no  specific  account  of  the  number  of  converts 
in  these  places ;  but  firom  various  &cts  and  incidental  allu- 
sions found  in  the  Acts  and  Uie  Epistles^  we  must  infer,  that 
it  was  great.  No  section  or  district  of  the  Roman  empire, 
but  felt  the  influence  of  the  gospel.  The  advocates  of 
idolatry  began  to  fear  that  Christianity  would  overthrow 
the  established  polytheism  of  the  empire,  and  resorted  to  the 
most  sanguinary  persecution  to  stop  its  progress.  In  Pon- 
tus  and  Bithynia,  two  large  districts  in  the  northern  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  we  are  informed  on  the  authority  of  Pliny,  that 
the  temples  of  idolatry  were  almost  forsaken,  through  the 
influence  of  Christianity.  This  was  the  avowed  reason  of 
the  severe  persecutions  enjoined  by  the  Boman  Emperoor. 
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A  few  years  afier  the  apostles,  Justiii  Martyr  testifies  to 
the  ezlsnt  cf  Cfaristianitjr  in  these  woids :  <<There  is  not  a 
nation^  either  Greek  or  Barbarian,  or  of  uy  other  name, 
among  whom  prayers  a^d  thanksgivings  are  not  oiered  up 
to  the  Father  and  Creator  of  the  uniTSise,  by  the  name  of 
the  crucified  Jesus."  To  the  same  eiect  is  the  testimony  of 
Tertullian.  He  represents  the  Christian  doctrine  as  filling 
the  cities,  the  islands,  the  towns,  the  bcNXNU^,  the  cam|i, 
the  senate  and  the  ferum.  There  is  indeeaabundant evi- 
dence that  long  before  the  days  of  Constantino,  Christianity 
had  more  extensive  and  permanent  influence  over  the  em- 
pire than  any  other  reli^on ;  so  that  a  regard  to  popular 
opinion,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscieiice,  would 
have  led  that  Emperour  to  substitute  the  cross  finr  the  Boman 
eagle. 

Effi)its  have  been  made  for  the  omversipn  both  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles  in  almostevery  age  of  the  Christian  church. 
Nor  have  these  effi»tsprovea  in  vain.  But  within  the  last  half 
century  the  exertions  of  the  church  have  been  directed  more 
especisLlly  to  this  work.  The  success  attendant  on  this  ex- 
ertion has  not,  however,  equalled  that  which  crowned  the 
labours  of  the  early  Christians.  Of  Jews,  iNK>bably  a  Sieat- 
er  number  were  converted  in  one  year  after  the  crudnxion 
of  our  Lord,  than  have  been  c(mverted  since ;  and  though 
this  cannot  be  said  of  the  heathen,  yet  it  is  confessedly  a 
fact,  that  missionary  labours  among  daem  in  the  first  age, 
were  incomparably  more  successfm,  than  m  the  moel  fe- 
voured  period  since. 

If  similar  success  should  attend  the  exertions  of  the 
church  at  the  present  day,  with  her  multiplied  means  and 
facilities  for  disseminating  the  gospel,  how  soon  mig^  it  be 
preached  to  every  creature?  if  the  little  band  in  Jenisar 
lem,  in  less  than  thirty  years,  were  able  to  erect  and  sustain 
the  standard  of  the  cross,  in  almost  every  city  and  village  of 
the  Roman  empire,  what  might  not  be  accomplished  by  the 
church  at  the  present  day  ? 

It  may  be  said  here,  that  the  apostles  and  their  fellow 
labourers  had  peculiar  advantages,  which  God  in  his  mere 
sovereignty  has  denied  us.,  This  objection  will  be  obvi- 
ated, by  consideriog  more  fully  the  reasons  of  the  mighty 
progress  of  the  gospel  in  the  apostolic  age. 

In  investigating  a  subject  of  this  sort,  great  reverence 
and  caution  are  necessary;  for  it  is  acknowledged  that  all 
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means  for  extending  the  kingdom  of  Ouist  derive  thair  effir 
cacy  from  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  wiA  the 
^bie  for  our  guide,  containing  as  it  does  a  definite  ddine- 
aticm  of  the  economy  of  divine  grace ;  exhibiting  Ifae  prin- 
ciples of  cause  and  eflbct,  instituted  by  God  himself  in  ap- 
piintion  to  this  kingdom, — ^principles  upon  whidi  ha  re- 
quires us  to  act,  in  me  kingdom  of  his  grace,  as  well  as 
in  the  kingdom  of  nature ;  it  is  not  arrogance  or  impiety,  to 
examine  a  question  of  this  character. 

Were  the  efforts  of  the  early  Christians  to  extend  the 
gospel  more  successful,  because  Judaism  and  Paganism 
were  less  hostile  to  the  doctrines  of  the  cross,  than  they  an 
now  ?  In  r^urd  to  the  Jews,  it  must  be  allowed  that  their 
apposition  to  Christianity,  as  exhibited  in  their  treatment  of 
Gturist  and  his  discijto,  was,  if  possible,  more  deadly  tjiaii 
it  is  now.  Pftganism  is,  and  ever  has  been,  essentially  the 
same,  in  all  parts  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  In  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  state.  The 
magistrate  was  the  priest.  The  highest  officers  of  the  civfl 
government,  bore  the  most  distin^ished  part  in  the  public 
rites  of  religion.  When  Christianity  was  first  promul- 
gated, Paganism  was  the  mistress  of  die  world.  She  held 
under  her  controul  science,  elegance  and  refinement.  It  was 
the  enli^tened  age  of  Augui^us,  when  the  empire  was  filled 
with  philosophers,  omkurs^  poets  and  historians.  It  was  an 
age  greatly  removed  firom  that  credulity  which  distinguishes 
ignorant  nations.  Indeed  no  period  since  the  world  began, 
presttited  greater  obstacles  to  the  introduction  and  pn^vess 
of  the  gospel,  than  the  apostolic  age.  The  unparalleled  jsro- 
gresB  of  Christianity  by  the  labours  of  die  aposties,  cannot 
be  attributed  to  any  peculiar  preparation  of  the  world  to  re- 
ceive it. 

As  there  was  nothing  in  the  condition  of  Judaism  or 
Paganism  in  that  age,  which  gave  the  apoeties  and  their 
fellow  labourers  an  advantage  over  us;  so  neither  had  they 
any  knowledge,  acquirements,  or  influence,  to  recommend 
them  to  the  heathen,  or  fit  them  for  their  work,  which  are 
net  common  to  us.  They  were  not  philosophers,  or  men  of 
worldly  rank ;  but  for  die  most  part  unlearned  and  un- 
known. The  schools  of  philosdphy  despised  them,  and 
the  ignorant  multitude  found  nothing  in  their  doctrine  or 
lives,  congenial  to  tibeir  depraved  hearts.  There  is  not  a 
pagan  nation  on  earth,  at  the  present  day,  that  does  not 
Vol.  I.  12 
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look  upon  Christians  with  vastly  more  respect,  than  was 
cherished  towards  the  Apostles. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  the  secret  of  their  great  success 
lay  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  in  the  gift  of  miracles  be- 
stowed upon  them.  In  these  gifts,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, lay  all  the  advantage  they  had  over  the  church  at 
the  present  day.  In  every  other  respect,  the  advantage  is 
altogether  in  our  favour,  as  might  easily  be  shown.  But 
let  us  look  at  the  object  for  winch  these  miraculous  gifts 
were  imparted  to  the  primitive  church.  They  were  ob- 
viously given  for  the  two  fold  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
fidth  of  the  church,  and  as  divine  attestations  of  the  tcuth 
of  the  new  doctrines  promulgated.  These  gifts,  important 
as  they  were  in  that  early  age  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the 

gospel,  never  were  designed,  of  themselves,  to  convert  men's 
earts  to  God ;  and  they  never  had  this  effect.  The  minis- 
try of  our  blessed  Lord,  though  it  presented  one  continued 
series  of  the  most  stupendous  miracles,  was  fur  less  success- 
ful in  the  actual  conversion  of  souls,  than  the  ministry  of 
John  the  Baptist,  who  wrought  no  miracle.  There  is  not  a 
passage  in  the  Scriptures,  which  attributes  the  success  of 
the  apostles  and  their  fellow  labourers  in  making  converts 
to  Christ,  to  the  miracles  they  wrought.  Their  success  is 
uniformly  ascribed  to  the  special  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  applying  to  the  hearts  of  men  the  simple  truthiB  of  tlie 
gospel,  which  they  announced.  Thus  when  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  tongues  of  fire  rested  visibly  upon  the  apostles, 
and  they  b^an  to  speak  in  languages  before  unknown  to 
them,  the  multitude  were  inde^  amazed  and  marvelled ; 
some  enquired,  <<  What  meaneth  this?  Others  mocking  said, 
these  men  are  fiill  of  new  wine."  But  when  Peter,  in  con- 
nected discourse,  preached  to  them  the  simple  truths  of  the 
gospel,  they  ceased  to  wonder  and  to  mock,  and  began  to 
enquire,  "  Men  and  brethren^  what  shall  we  do  T^ 

Was  there  a  single  gift  or  grace,  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  primitive  church  in  the  conversion  of  men  to 
God,  and  on  which  it  depended,  which  may  not,  and  ought 
not,  to  be  possessed  by  die  church  at  the  present  day ;  wd 
for  the  immediate  possession  and  exercise  of  which,  the 
church  are  not  responsible  to  God  ? 

The  question  then  returns  with  increased  interest  and 
urgency,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  immediate  and  pow- 
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eTfol  ^Togresa  of  the  Gospel  in  the  apostolic  age  ?  All  that 
i  can,  or  wish  to  say  in  reply,  is  to  refer  my  readers  to  the 
sinmle  fiicts  in  the  case,  as  they  are  recorded  in  tfie  Acts. 
And  when  these  ftcts  are  as  fiilly  piedicable  of  die  church 
now,a8they  were  of  the  church  in  the  first  age  of  the  CSiris- 
tian  dispensation,  I  know  of  no  reason,  why  her  efforts  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world  should  not  be  attended  with 
apostolic  power  and  success. 

The  &rst  Christians  were  eminently  detached  from  the 
world  in  their  affections.  There  was  harmony  between  their 
profession  and  practice.  They  did  not  profess  themselves 
strangers  and  pQgrims  on  earth,  and  at  the  same  time  place 
Aeir  hearts  upon  its  fading  treasures.  They  did  not  avow 
a  n<»i-conformity  to  the  world,  and  then  throw  themsdves 
under  the  influence  of  its  maxims,  and  live  according  to  its 
principles.  This  detachment  of  affection  from  the  world, 
op^ied  their  minds  to  a.  full  impression  of  their  relieioos 
duties  and  responsibilities.  The  invisible  things  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  were  clothed  with  solemn  reality ;  and 
whSe  they  acted  by  fifdth,  it  was  with  the  certainty  of  sight. 
The  service  and  kingdom  of  Christ  were  realities,  and  the 
world  a  dream.  It  is  the  love  of  the  world  in  some  of  its 
numerous  forms,  that  robs  the  church  of  her  beauty  and 
lakes  away  her  spirituality  and  enei^.  In  no  age  has  she 
exhibited  so  much  spirituality,  as  in  the  apostolic ;  and  in 
no  age  have  her  exertions  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  been 
so  abimdant  and  so  successful. 

The  church  in  the  first  age,  were  much  given  to 
prayer.  So  essential  did  they  consider  this  service  to  the 
Chrutian  character,  and  so  abundant  were  they  in  this 
dutv,  that  ^  calling  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  was  generally 
unaerstood  as  synonymous  with  Christian  discipleship. 
The  early  Christians  not  only  acknowledged  in  words,  but 
felt  their  dependeiice  on  the  mce  and  Spirit  of  God,  not 
only  for  their  own  salvation,  out  in  a  special  manner  for 
success  in  their  imssionary  labours.  And  their  prayers 
were  marked  with  humble  confidence  and  boldness.  When 
diey  addreased  the  throne  of  divine  grace  as  suQ)liants,  it 
was  not  in  a  doubting,  hesitating  firame  of  spirit.  They  bore 
in  mind  die  gracious  promises  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Oh !  that  we  could  now  see  the  church  leaning  upon  the 
promises  of  Christ,  as  did  the  first  disciples !  There  is  no 
presumption  in  so  doing;  on  the  contrary,  this  is  the  ofbpring 
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%d  Christi&n  humility.  Never  did  Zioti  greatly  prosper 
in  any  age  of  the  worlds  and  she  never  will,  till  her 
sobH  and  her  daughters,  feeling  their  dependence  on 
CSirirt,  honour  his  faithfulness  and  his  promises,  by  going 
with  ccHiifidence  to  his  throne.  Ah !  these  formal,  heutless 
piajnnrs  for  the  enlargement  of  Christ's  kingdom !  Little  or 
nothing  is  expected  by  the  supi^iant,  and  little  or  nothinff 
is  received.  Not  so,  in  apostolic  days.  Christians  then  tooK 
hold  of  the  promises  of  God^  and  were  not  disappointed. 

But  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  while  the  primitiTe 
Christians  prayed  with  coimdence,  <<  thy  kkigdom  come," 
they  put  their  hands  to  the  work  which  Christ  had  gi^^cn 
them  to  do.  Here  is  thegreatsecretof  their  success.  They 
IMTayBd  and  latx)ured,  as  they  were  commanded  to  do.  At  no 
psrtod,  since  the  age  of  the  apostles  has  the  church  wholly 
n^lected  to  pray  for  the  universal  spmad  of  the  Gospel : 
but  Ae  has  em^doyed  but  few  and  feeble  efforts  to  extona 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  Such  are  not  the  prayem 
fliat  wili  prevail  before  the  throne.  The  world  will  never 
be  converted^  in  answer  to  such  intercession.  Prayer  for 
Zion,  disooniiected  with  other  appiK^;iriate  and  appointed 
means  for  her  enlaimment,  never  will  avail. 

Hie  church  in  me  apostolic  age,  considered  the  conver** 
sidn  of  the  worhl  to  CSirist  a  work  of  common  intereet^  ^md 
of  immediu^  and  paramount  imporimnoo.  The  oommalnd 
of  their  ascended  Lord,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  wotld^  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  crelutnre,"  was  binding  upon  the 
i^ole  church,  and  they  so  understood  it.  They  nude  it  a 
eottUBon  cause  ^  clergy  and  laity,  male  and  female,  young 
and  old,  all  lived  and  acted  for  the  universal  piromul^ation 
of  the  ffospel.  The  apostles  in  the  early  part  of  their  mi- 
nistry, had  no  need  of  spmdin^  half  their  time  and  strength 
to  awaken  their  brediren  to  this  work,  and  to  lead  them  to 
such  appropriaticms  of  their  time  and  propeity  as  were 
necessary.  One  spirit  pervaded  and  actuated  the  whdle 
dburch ; — it  was  the  ^irit  of  eniire  devotedness  to  the  work. 
There  was  not  then  one  standard  of  duty  for  the  ministry^ 
and  another  for  private  Christians.  Then,  I  apprehend, 
therb  was  not  much  said  of  the  missionary  spirit,  as  a  opeeM 
dfi  of  the  Hdy  Ghost  to  a  fovoured  few,  while  the  migority 
relt  ttiemselves  under  no  obligations  to  act  by  the  same  rule. 
Then,  a  profession  of  die  gospel  whs  an  enlistment  to  mfht 
and  do  the  whole  will  of  Christ ;  it  was  a  devotion  of  trea- 
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sure,  and  infloeace,  and  talents,  and  life  to  the  great  and 
noUe  object  of  converting  the  world.  There  was  no  keep- 
ing back  apart,  without  oiani&st  inconsistency,  not  to  say 
peijory.  There  was  no  hoarding  up  treasure  in  the  church, 
whoi  it  was  needed  for  the  conmion  cause ;  <^  they  sold  their 
posMssions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to  all  men,  as  every 
man  had  need."  They  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness 
and  singleness  of  heart.  It  was  in  this  stateof  things,  that 
the  Lord  added  daily  to  the  church  of  such  as  should  be 
saved. 

The  last  fiu;t  that  I  shall  mention,  as  a  reason  why  the 
gospel  advanced  so  rapidly  and  extensively  in  the  ^>os* 
toiic  age,  is,  that  the  church  then,  so  to  speak,  acted  on  the 
cdbnsiTe.  For  a  considerable  time,  even  after  the  day  of 
Bsnteoost,  the  disciples  were  slow  to  believe  that  they  were 
to  carry  the  gospdi  to  the  Gtotiles.  Christ  had  1^  them  the 
eommand  to  tarry  in  JerusalenL  till  they  shrndd  be  endued 
with  power  from  on  high  ;  which  plainty  implied  that  they 
were  to  tarry  there  no  longer.  But  it  seems  they  were  not 
punctual  in  timr  obedience ;  they  tarried  there  a  long  time 
after  they  were  qualified  to  go  forth.  It  is  nol  improbaUe 
they  had  formed  the  [dan  of  entrenching  themselves,  at  least 
far  a  time,  in  the  bdoved  city  where  they  had  witnessed 
siieh  powerfid  manifestations  of  divine  grace.  But  if  they 
hadlbrmed  this  plan,  the  Lord  soon  taught  them  thdrerrour. 
Hesudbred  apersecntion  toariae,and  drive  multitudesof  then 
out  of  the  dly ;  and  they  that  were  dispersed,  went  every 
where  freaehing  the  word.  Thus  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Chnstian  ohurdi  should  be  chastised  in  her  infsnoy,  that 
Ae  might  learn  obedimioe  to  the  last  command  (Mf  her  Lord. 

From  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  appears,  that  after  the 
disciples  had  laid  sside  their  Jewish  prerjudices,  and  were 
fitlly  instmcted  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  work, 
tliey  uniformly  acted  on  the  princii^  of  extending  the  gos- 
pel  durengfa  theworkL  Wherever  the  Lord  Uessed  their 
labours,  they  gathered  churches,  and  ordained  eldets  firom 
aaaoiittf  the  converts ;  thus  setting  things  in  order,  they 
paasea  onwaids  to  other  cities  and  villages.  No  place  ac- 
cessilde  to  them  was  too  remote  to  be  visited ;  no  obstacles 
ttM>  gfsat  tobe  encounlered.  They  waited  not  to  be  invited, 
but  conttdered  themselves  entrusted  widi  a  message  to  every 
dweller  on  earth,  and  hastened  forward  to  announce  it. 
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So  long  as  the  church  persevered  in  this  mode  of  opera- 
tion, she  prospered;  while  she  watered  others,  streams  of 
salvation  descended  upon  her  own  heritage. 

I  have  now  presented  four  distinot  considerations  or  facta 
in  reference  to  die  apostolic  church,  which  I  consider  among 
the  chief  and  most  important  reasons  of  their  great  success. 
Acting  on  these  principles,  they  gave  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  gospel.  There  was  a  beautiful 
harmony  between  their  doctrines  and  Uves.  Through  this 
consistency  of  profession  and  practice,  the  Holy  Ghost  could 
consistently  be  shed  forth  upon  them,  to  give  eflSLcacy  and 
success  to  their  labours. 

Oh !  that  the  church  had  never  wandered  from  the  path 
of  primitive  purity  and  fidthfiilness ;  that  she  had  never  suf- 
fered herself  to  be  polluted  by  the  principles,  and  enslaved  by 
the  maxims  of  the  world ;  diat  she  had  never  turned  off  her 
eye  and  her  heart  from  the  immediate  conversion  of  die 
world  to  Christ!  Infidelity  and  paganism  might  long  ere 
this  have  been  banished  from  the  earth! 

But  it  is  fruitless  to  indulge  in  such  r^rets.  Let  us 
rather  consider  the  practical  influence  which  this  subject 
shotdd  have  upon  the  church  at  the  present  day. 

The  church  has  cause  for  deep  humiliation  before  God, 
that  she  has  not  more  fidthiully  copied  the  example  of  Christ 
and  his  first  disciples.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  this  day 
to  find  individuals,  professing  themselves  the  friends  and  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  who  seem  not  to  feel  themselves  under  any 
rdal  obligation  to  imitate  him,  or  to  follow  the  example  of 
inspirea  apostles.  They  seem  to  ima£;ine  that  in  tlus  re- 
mote age  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  mere  is  no  need  of 
such  devotedness  to  Christ,  such  weanedness  firom  the  world, 
such  labours,  self-denial,  sacrifices,  and  fervent  prayers,  as  m- 
peared  in  the  apostles  and  their  fellow  labourers  in  the  churcm. 
But  no  good  reason  can  be  given,  why  Christians  in  this 
age  and  country  should  not  be  as  much  consecrated  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  as  were  the  first  disciples.  There  is  but 
one  standard  of  discipleship,  and  that  is  found  in  the  gos- 
pel. Who  will  say,  that  the  first  disciples  went  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  gospel,  in  their  devotedness  to  Christ, 
in  their  love  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  in  their  labours  and 
sacrifices  for  the  promotion  of  his  kingdom  ?  And  who  will 
say  that  the  obligations  of  Christians,  in  this  day,  to  come 
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up  fully  to  the  standaid  of  the  gospel,  are  less  than  they 
were  e^teen  hundred  years  ago? 

Has  not  the  church  also  occasion  for  deep  humiliation 
befbfe  God  for  not  having  preached  the  gospel  Umg  ago  to 
eoery  creature  7  We  are  indeed  doing  something  in  this 
wor^  more  perhaps  than  our  fathers  did.  But  when  we 
compare  the  whole  amount  of  our  exertions  with  the  vast 
importance  of  the  work,  and  the  example  of  labour  and  sa- 
crifice set  us  by  the  apostles,  how  little  have  we  done  ?  How 
Uttle  have  we  attempted  to  do?  What  sacrifice  have  we 
made?  To  what  self-denial  have  we  subjected  ourselves, 
ttiat  the  heathen  might  be  instructed  and  saved? 

When  we  look  at  the  sacrifice  made  by  Jesus  Christy 
who  being  rich  in  the  glories  of  the  eternal  Godhead,  for 
our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we,  through  his  poverty, 
might  be  made  rich; — when  we  look  at  the  example  of 
his  early  ^hsdples  in  literally  forsaking  all  things  and 
suffering  all  thin^  that  they  might  obey  his  will,  not  count- 
ing dieur  own  hves  dear  to  them,  that  they  might  make 
known  his  gospel  to  the  destitute ;  can  we  forbear  to  blush 
and  be  ashamed  before  God,  that  we  have  done  so  little  in 
the  same  cause  ?  While  we  have  been  living  comparative- 
ly at  our  ease,  and  congratulating  ourselves  m  the  midst  of 
our  profiision  of  temporal  and  spiritual  enjo3rments,  the 
greatest  portion  of  our  fellow  men  have  been  without  the 
means  oi  salvation ;  even  the  name  of  a  Saviour  has  never 
reached  their  ears ! 

The  inquiry  naturally  arises  here,  what  there  is  in  our 
feelmgs  or  mode  of  operation  in  disseminating  the  gospel, 
which  renders  our  efforts  less  successfiil,  than  the  efforts  of 
primitive  Christians. 

There  is  one  &ct  pertaining  to  the  first  age  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  which  is  very  unlike  any  thing  that  has  ob- 
tained since.  The  church  in  that  age,  as  has  been  remark- 
ed, took  a  common  interest  in  the  promulgation  of  the  gos- 
pel;  as  a  body,  they  cast  their  all  into  a  common  fund  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  great  cause.  It  was  indeed  a  volun- 
tary contribution,  but  it  was  entire.  *  No  one  called  anjf 
thmg  his  own;  the  whole  was  devoted  to  Christ.  This 
was  as  it  should  be,  both  for  the  honour  of  religion,  and 
its  extensive  promulgation.  But  in  no  succeeding  age 
has  this  practice  obtained,  unless  it  be  at  our  missionary 
stations. 
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I  would  not  be  understood  to  advocate  the  literal  appli- 
cation of  the  common-stock  83nrtem,  aa  it  respecte  the  pro- 
perty of  the  church  at  the  present  day.  The  circumstances 
of  the  church  in  this  age,  are  such  as  would  render  it  obn- 
ously  inexpedient  All  I  would  plead  for,  is  the  principle  on 
which  they  acted ;  which  is  entire  ceneecration  to  Chriat. 

At  the  present  day,  our  churches  think  it  expedient  and 
even  necessary,  that  their  missionaries  should  act  on  this 
principle,  and  devote  all  they  have  and  are  to  the  cause 
of  Christ  If  the  candidate  for  missionary  labour  is  not 
willing  to  give  up  every  thing,  and  go  forth  with*  his  life  in 
his  hand ;  if  he  shrink  from  any  sacrifice  either  present  or 
in  anticipation,  we  say,  '^  he  has  not  the  missionary  spirit," 
— ^he  is  not  a  proper  person  to  be  sent  These  things  the 
churches  expect,  and  even  require  of  their  missionaries. 
But  do  they  themselves  act  on  the  same  principle? 

We  have  seen  that  the  church  in  the  apostoUc  age  ex- 
pected to  make  many  and  great  sacrifices  for  the  conversion 
of  the  world.  From  the  moment  they  declared  £or  Christ, 
they  separated  themselves  from  the  world,  put  on  the  Chris- 
tian armour,  and  girded  themselves  to  the  work.  Is  it  so 
at  the  present  day?  Is  it  the  &ct,  that  the  memben  of  our 
churches  generally  consider  their  profession  as  binding  them 
to  do  otf  m  their  power  for  the  extension  of  Christ^  king- 
dom through  the  world  ?  The  question  with  us  is  not,  what 
is  it  in  our  power  to  do  for  tfie  salvation  of  the  world, 
but  what  can  we  conveniently  do.  We  profess  a  willing- 
ness to  pray  and  contribute  fer  this  object,  as  far  as  we  can 
with  convenience  te  ourselves  and  our  femilies.  But  we  do 
not  live  for  it  It  is  not  the  leading  purpose  of  our  haarte. 
Oh !  how  unlike  the  standard  of  apostolic  piety !  How  un- 
like the  spirit  of  our  divine  Master  I 

Must  the  Son  of  God  submit  to  a  life  of  unparalleled 
sacrifice  and  self-denial,  to  lay  the  feundation  lor  man's  sal- 
vation ?  Must  his  apostles  and  their  fellow  disciples  part  with 
their  ease  and  their  comfort,  their  honour  and  their  goods, 
their  friends  and  the  endearmente  of  home,  and  expose 
their  hves  to  toil  and  peril  and  death,  that  they  might  obey 
the  command  of  their  Saviour ;  and  can  we,  under  the  same 
obligations,  and  with  the  same  work  before  us,  do  our  duty, 
without  inconvenience  or  self-denial  ?  The  time  will  come, 
we  doubt  not,  when  the  candidate  fer  church  membership, 
as  he  takes  the  vows  of  Got[  upon  him,  will  renounce  the 
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world  as  his  portion.  He  will  hot  only  dve  up  his  soul 
to  Christ,  and  his  body  to  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  but  he 
will  gire  to  God  his  time,  his  talents,  his  friends,  his  influ- 
ence, his  property,  his  entire  all.  These  he  will  hold  and 
employ  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth* 
Entire  consecration  to  Qod  will  be  in  his  heart,  and  he  will 
seal  it  upon  the  altar,  before  angels  and  men.  Does  any 
church  member  shrink  from  this  ?  It  is  the  very  standard 
of  the  gospel. 

This  \miform  and  entire  consecration  to  God  is  neces- 
sary to  give  efficacy  to  the  prayers  of  the  Church  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel.  Why  are  the  labours  of  the  few 
missionaries  we  have  sent  forth  among  the  heathen  attend- 
ed with,  comparatively,  so  little  success?  Must  it  be  at- 
tributed to  want  of  piety  in  our  missionaries  ?  shall  it  be 
referred  to  the  mysteries  of  divine  sovereignty  3  or  shall  the 
church  take  the  blame  upon  herself  7  She  cannot  consistent- 
ly censure  her  missionaries,  imper^t  as  they  are,  much  less 
impeach  the  sovereignty  of  God,  tiQ  she  comes  up  to  the 
conditions  on  which  the  promised  influences  of  his  Spirit 
are  suspended.  Let  the  church  lay  all  her  influence,  her 
wealth,  and  her  talents  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  then  may 
sdie  go  with  boldness  to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  plead  the 
the  promises  of  God  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  Such 
are  the  prayers  that  enter  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sab- 
baoth,  and  that  move  the  heart  and  hand  of  everlasting 
love. 

The  prayers  and  influence  of  a  church  immersed  in  the 
world,  acting  upon  its  principles  and  governed  by  its  max- 
ims, will  draw  from  Heaven  but  few  and  scanty  blessings 
upon  her  missionaries  abroad.  It  is  inconsistent  with  that 
whole  economy  of  means  that  God  has  instituted  for  the 
promotion  of  the  gospel,  to  expect  any  very  signal  outpour- 
ing of  his  Spirit  upon  the  heathen,  however  numerous,  able 
and  faithful  our  missionaries  may  be,  till  the  church  throw 
off  her  conformity  to  the  world,  and  under  the  influence  of 
a  spirit  of  self-consecration  to  the  work,  plead  the  promises 
of  divine  grace.  Let  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity  take 
fall  possession  of  our  churches, — let  them  be  deeply  imbu- 
ed with  the  same  spirit,  which  they  expect  and  require  their 
missionaries  to  possess,  and  their  prayers  for  the  progress  of 
the  gospel,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  would  give  it  an  en- 
ergy unparalleled  in  modem  days.     There  would  be  no 
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need  of  the  gift  of  miracleB.  A  mightier  agsocj  tfuui  that 
of  miracles  would  break  the  chain  of  every  pagaa  caftai 
and  plow  up  the  foundation  of  every  heathen  temple. 

There  is  much  important  truth  in  the  enigma — *^  Reli- 
gion is  a  commodity,  the  more  of  whioh  we  ezpartj  the  more 
we  have  remaitdngJ'  There  is  no  mystery  in  this,  if  ?iew^ 
ed  in  the  lig^ht  of  Christion  pliilosophy.  The  yeiv  nature 
of  the  missionary  enterprise,  if  properly  coond^red,  wouM 
lead  us  to  anticipate  this  result.  Who  does  not  know  that 
that  spirit  which  excited  the  church  to  this  noUe  work,  and 
which  increases  her  zeal  in  carrying  it  onward,  is  awake 
and  active  in  all  domestic  operations?  'niis  too  is  what 
we  are  to  expect,  if  we  look  to,  and  confide  in,  the  promises 
of  God.  <'  There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaaeth."— r 
*'  The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  &t ;  and  he  that  wateiethi 
shall  be  watered  also  himself"  ^<  He  that  soweth  q)anndyi 
shall  reap  also  sparingly ;  and  he  that  soweth  bountiiully, 
shall  reap  also  bountimlly."  We  should  be  cha^eable  with 
ingratitude  to  (Sod,  not  to  acknowledge  his  fidUiftdness  to 
his  promises,  in  this  thin^.  When,  I  ask,  has  there  been  a 
greater  number  of  extensive  and  powerftd  revivals  of  r^* 
gion  in  our  country,  than  since  we  began  to  pray  and  lar 
hour  for  the  ignorant  heathen  ?  When  has  there  been  so 
nmch  liberality  and  effort  to  extend  the  BiUe  to  the  desti- 
tute in  our  country,  and  to  send  missionaries  and  other  ap- 
>roDriate  means  of  iostructicNa  to  the  borders  of  our  own 
ana,  as  since  the  foreign  missionary  spirit  has  been  kindled 
in  our  churches  ?  It  is  that  enlarge^  spirit  of  Christian 
benevolence  that  seeks  the  universal  promulgation  of  tfie 
gospel,  which  promotes  and  sustains  all  our  domestic  charities 
It  has  beeoi  said  that  our  country  is  looked  upon  by  th^ 
world,  as  an  example  of  the  tendency  of  a  free,  elective  go^ 
vemment ;  and  that  the  progress  of  free  institutions  through 
the  world,  will  be  accelerated  or  retarded  by  the  experiment 
our  country  is  now  making.  And  as  the  success  of  this  expe- 
riment depends  on  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  our 
growing  population,  it  is  thought  to  be  of  immense  import^ 
ance  for  the  world,  as  well  as  for  ourselves,  that  all  our 
resources,  of  a  religious  character,  should,  at  least  for  the 
present,  be  retained  and  employed  within  our  own  borders, 
— ^that  we  should  first  save  ourselves ;  and  that  in  this  way 
we  shall  do  the  world  the  greatest  good  in  oup  power. 
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It  te  readily  coneeded  that  conaeqaencea  of  vatt  import- 
anoa  to  thawotld,  are  sospraded  upon  the  experiment 
whieh  our  country  is  now  malDiig;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that 
ta  ba  sueeesaflil,  "we  must  rely,  under  God,  mainly  <m  the 
[HOgitias  of  morality  and  retigion  in  our  communky.  Every 
tUng,  theti,  that  tends  to  enfeeble  or  diminish  our  moral 
Stfei^b,  has  a  portentous  aq>ect ;  and  every  thin^  that  in- 
ONaaeB  it,  brightens  our  hope  and  prospect  of  success. 
Nov  the  foreign  misrionary  enterprise  «s  jU9i  guch  an  ob- 
/sef  as  is  suited  to  impart  tone  and  vi^ur  and  strengdi  to 
tbu  morality,  which  is  necessary  to  give  complete  success 
10  our  flee  institutions.  The  reflex  moral  inftumice  whkh 
this  -work  exerts  upon  our  churches,  and  which  is  thrown 
bade  fiom  our  foreim  missionary  stations  through  our  com- 
munity, is  great  and  eminently  salutary.  The  tone  of  mo- 
ralitv  and  piety  is  not  ooij  devated,  but  diffiised  through 
die  Nmgth  and  breadth  of  die  land  This  Christian  com- 
munity needs  just  such  an  object  as  die  foreign  missionary 
wuark,  as  a  means  of  self-preservation.  If  our  country  is  ever 
saved  fiom  the  polludons  of  infidelity  and  the  witheri^  blasts 
of  pcp^,  it  is  to  be  done  by  that  spirit  of  enlarsed  benevo- 
knee  "  misit  seekedi  not  her  own,''— that  spirit  which  aims  at 
nothing  less,  dian  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world  to 
Christ 
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SlN  is  the  source  of  all  the  mischiefi  which  have,  with 
suoh  unpitying  severity,  scoun^ed  the  fiunilv  of  man.  It 
has  converted  a  world,  originally  pronounced  '^  very  good," 
into  a  world  of  desolation,  and  the  dwelling  of  wretchedness 
and  woe.  It  is  the  bitterest  evil,  the  heaviest  curse  ever 
visited  on  this  &ir  creation.  The  mere  philanthropist  can- 
not resist  d^  conviction,  that  to  strike  at  the  root  of  human 
miseries,  and  diffuse  sufiBciency  and  comfort  throughout  the 
mass  of  human  sodety,  no  small  measure  of  his  benevolence 
and  ingenuity  most  be  directed  to  the  mitigation,  or  removal 
of  evUs  which  have  their  origin  in  the  moral  corruption  of 
mankind,  and  to  eflforts  which  mainly  go  to  the  moral  and 
religious  training  of  the  community.    And  what  Christian 
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does  not  feel,  that  of  all  the  Uessings  God  can  impart^  de- 
liverance from  sin,  and  a  progressive  assimilation  to  his  own  , 
divinB  nature,  is  the  first,  the  greatest,  and  the  best  good? 

I  find  in  the  Bible  a  multitude  of  passa^  like  the  fol- 
lowing, showing  the  importance  of  being  delivered  fiK>m  sin, 
and  being  ma&  holy :  <'Unto  you  that  fear  my  name  shall 
the  sun  of  righteousness  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings ; 
and  ye  shall  go  forth,  and  grow  up  like  the  calves  of  the 
'stall."  '^  Thou  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save 
his  people  from  their  sins."  '^  Unto  you  first,  Grod  having 
raised  up  his  Son  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you,  in  tum^ 
ing  away  every  one  of  you  from  his  iniquities."  "  Sanctify 
them  through  thy  truth :  thy  word  is  truth."  In  view  of 
such  passages  as  these,  we  are  induced  to  offer  to  our  readeis 
a  few  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  Christian  Sanctification. 

The  Old  Testament  Scriptures  use  the  word  sanctUiedf 
to  denote  that  which  is  separcUedy  or  set  apart  and  cffered 
to  Ood.  Since  the  ritual  economy  has  passed  away,  by  & 
very  easy  and  natural  accommodation,  the  acknowledged 
import  of  this  word  is,  to  make  hdy,  or  to  produce  moral 
rectitude.  Every  act  of  God  by  which  he  makes  his  pe^le 
holy,  is  then  an  act  of  sanctification.  When  the  love  of  God 
is  first  shed  abroad  in  the  heart,  men  are  as  truly  mAde  holy, 
as  at  any  subsequent  period ;  though  the  Scriptures  speak 
of  this  particular  act  of  the  Divine  Spirit  as  regeneration^ 
rather  than  sanctification.  Since  in  regeneration  holiness 
is  communicated  which  never  was  possessed  before,  and  is 
something  altogether  new  in  the  soul,  and  the  pled^  of  holi- 
ness to  be  hereafter  communicated,  and  communicate^  for- 
ever ;  it  \s  called  by  the  distinctive  names  of  a  new  birth  and 
new  creation.  The  holiness  subsequently  produced  is  as 
really  the  work  of  God,  and  as  really  holiness,  and  differs  not 
either  in  its  cause  or  nature  from  the  holiness  imparted  in 
regeneration ;  but  since  this  subsequent  influence  produces 
nothing  new,  it  is  called  the  work  of  sanctification,  and  is 
simply  making  men  already  regenerated  more  holy.  Sancti-^ 
fication,  therefore,  consists  in  the  increase  and  augmentation 
of  gracious  auctions.  It  is  happily  defined  by  the  West* 
minster  divines  to  be,  "  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereby 
we  are  renewed  in  the  whole  man,  after  the  image  of  God, 
and  are  enabled  more  and  more  to  die  unto  sin,  and  live 
unto  righteousness."  Regeneration  is  the  spiritual  birth,  or 
infancy  of  the  soul ;  sanctification  is  its  progressive  growth 
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and  ixiatuxit7.  R^^ieration  omy  be  compai«d  to  the  mqfdaii'* 
tation  of  the  seed,  or  the  insertion  of  the  scion ;  sanctifiea** 
tion  may  be  viewed  as  analogous  to  the  enlargement  and 
growth  of  the  branch,  the  bough,  the  tree,  till  it  bears  fruit, 
'^  some  twenty,  some  sixty,  some  an  bundled  fokL" 

When  we  advert  to  the  character  of  good  men  as  ddine* 
ated  in  the  Scriptures,  we  see  that  their  holiness  and  spiritu- 
ality, though  not  uniformly,  were  really  pn^pressive.  No 
man  doubts  that  Abraham  had  attained  to  higher  d^rees  of 
holiness,  when  ha  ascended  Mount  Moriah  to  ojBier  up  his 
son,  than  when  God  first  called  him  from  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees  ;  or  that  Moses  had  attained  to  higher  degrees  of  holi- 
ness, when  from  the  summit  of  Pisgah  he  surveyed  the  pro- 
mised land,  than  when  God  at  first  appeared  to  him  in  the 
baming  bush  at  Horeb ;  or  that  the  great  apostle  had  made 
higher  attainments  in  holiness,  when  just  on  the  eve  of  mar^ 
tyrdom  he  exclaimed,  '^  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and 
the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand,"  than  when  he  first  fell 
at  Jesus'  feet  on  his  way  to  Damascus.  Who  can  doufat 
that  Eldwards  possessed  greater  measures  of  piety  when 
writing  his  work  on  the  Religious  Affections,  and  when 
strun^in^  through  his  conflicts  at .  Northampton,  and  hi* 
self-denying  labours  at  Stockbridse,  than  when  he  .roamed^ 
in  pensive  song,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  ?  Who  can 
doubt  that  Bnunard  possessed  a  vigour  and  maturity  of  ho- 
liness when  he  was  preaching  the  sospel  on  the  banks  of 
the  Delaware,  and  when,  during  his  last  sickness,  he  penned 
that  memorable  letter  to  his  brother,  which  he  did  not  pos- 
sess when  he  denounced  his  teachers  at  Yale  College?  Who 
can  doubt  that  the  piety  of  Payson  while  a  student  at  Har- 
vard, or  an  instructor  of  the  academy  at  Portland,  bore  no 
comparison  with  that  aiviable  state  of  mind  which  he  en- 
joyed far  several  weeks  before  his  death,  and  of  which  he  saysy 
<^  The  celestial  city  is  fiill  in  my  view.  Its  glories  beam  upon 
me,  its  breezes  fim  me,  ils  odours  are  wafted  to  me,  its  sounds 
strike  upon  my  ears,  its  spirit  is  breathed  into  my  heart"  . 

There  is  a  constancy  of  holy  affection  in  advanced  piety^ 
which  is  not  discoverable  in  piety  of  feebler  growth.  The 
main  dififerenoe  between  one  good  man  and  another  is, 
that  one  exercises  gracious  affections  more  constantly  thaa 
another.  If  the  gracious  exercises  of  the  renewea  heart 
were  not  so  frequ^tly  suspended^  its  sanctification  would 
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4m  mott  disoemihle  and  rapid.    Jnsl  in  propoition  to  Ihc 
eomtancy  of  grace,  is  the  progress  of  grace  in  the  soul. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that  where  hoUness  beoomM 
constant,  it  laway^  becomes  more  complete.  There  are 
many  Chrirtian  graces ;  and  in  the  pr<^re8s  of  sanctification, 
the  bdierer  more  and  more  constantly  exercises  them  all. 
Yoa  may  discotrer  in  advanced  piety  a  sensible  increase  of 
lore  to  God  and  man ;  a  more  scrupoloua  attention  to  moral 
duties,  as  well  as  reUgioius  observances ;  a  mwing  watch* 
fulness  and  caution  in  matters  of  great  and  less  importancoi 
•—all  ccMubined  and  Uended  in  the  exhibition  of  a  character 
mfxre  and  more  like  that  of  Jesus  ChnsU  There  may  be 
less  that  is  novel  in  mature  holiness,  but  there  is  less  that 
is  transient ;  there  may  be  less  that  is  fervid,  but  there  la 
Issa  that  is  fluctuating ;  there  may  be  less  excitability,  but 
tbare  is  greater  permanency ;  there  may  be  less  that  is  rap- 
turous, but  Aiere  is  more  that  is  consistent  and  productive, — 
nKxre  of  the  habit  and  principle  of  piety,  and  more  that  is 
unwearied  in  good  purposes  and  benevcuent  achievement 

Gracious  affection  also,  as  it  increases  in  oonstanoy  and 
eomi^teness,  increases  in  strength.  The  reason  why  it 
does  not  always  appear  to  increase  in  strength,  is,  that  it  is 
kn  aasociated  witn  mere  animal  excitement  Subtract  the 
animal  excitement  from  those  vivid  expressions  of  hidiness 
urikidi  are  so  common  in  the  career  of  the  youthful  Chria- 
tian,  and  coii^Mure  them  with  the  gracious  affections  of  his 
malurer  years,  and  the  latter  will  be  found  the  most  vigo* 
rous.  Supreme  love  to  God  in  a  mind  long  habituated  to 
the  exercises  of  piety,  is  a  stronger  and  more  holy  affection, 
than  supreme  love  to  God  in  the  same  mind  be&re  it  is  thus 
disciplined.  Di&rmt  d^ees  of  constitutional  ardour  and 
ssnsibflity  distinguish  different  men :  but  other  things  being 
equal,  I  have  no  doubt  that  piety  is  most  vigorous  and  en- 
etmtic  where  it  is  most  constant,  complete  and  mature. 
It  is  nourished  and  invigorated  by  its  own  fixed  and  steady 
puiposes ;  it  draws  toward  itself  and  concentrates  upon 
itseEf,  all  the  scattered  affections,  and  dras  acquires  an  aug- 
mented vigour  and  ardency. 

In  the  happier  instanees  of  sanctification,  you  shall  see  a 
muk  afiectionate  and  humble  in  his  disposition  and  deport- 
ment ;  discreet  in  his  conduct,  and  prudent  in  forming  his 
opinions;   less  and  less  inordinate  in  his  animal  emo- 
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liasia ;  9on  €««ti0i]«  19  Iw  iAterooune  with  m^  lasnudi, 
and  WW  forbaaiiog ;  oaore  afraid  of  ^mning,  and  moiia 
watdiAil  i^aiikst  the  encioachineiita  of  temi^tioii ;  mom 
waibniBm^  pxA  won  Ihankful ;  wore  wdMsaymg^  and  yi^t 
mora  obearliil  and  hai^py ;  moi^  paiieati  kmd  and  forgiv- 
ing;  hdm  ootttanlioiis  and  nKure  peao^il;  tnoie  dialnialAil 
of  bimm^  and  nwne  fiill  of  eonfid^ioe  in  Ood.  And  with 
ilMe  wtoea,  you  shall  dtsoover  mora  eiilai|[6d  viewa  of 
God  aod  q>iiilaai  objecte ;  a  d^qper  aad  sweeter  feUowahip 
wtfh  thiWB  ufiseeii;  a  more  dioroufh  detachimsit  flom 
the  wom^  and  lenuiioiatioii  of  subltuiary  eonfideooea 
and  eveated  good,  together  with  more  earnest  and  intsMe 
deeiies  after  holiMSs,  and  a  laore  uneclipeed  and  tnw- 
fooBOtag  wkaon  of  the  dimie  glory.  Sweet  are  his  fov^ 
tables  of  the  rest  that  vemaiiiith  for  the  people  of  God. 
Bkflsed  are  his  views  of  the  glory  to  be  revealed  in  the 
samis,  '^  Beholding  as  in  a  ^ass,  the  glory  of  the  l4)rd| 
he  is  ehai^;ed  into  the  same  image,  from  gkiry  to  gloiy, 
even  as  by  the  l^aiit  of  the  Lord,'' 

Graeioiis  aJSectioos,  both  in  their  eemmencwient  and 
progress,  are  all  exfioised  in  view  of  truth.  There  aie 
many  ways  in  which  tiuth  is  piesented  to  the  mind,  each 
of  whwh  constitates  a  means  of  sanctification,  (hie  qf 
the  most  important  of  these  mefms  is  the  direct  c(m- 
Isnqdatjon  of  divine  truth,  and  increase  c^  divine  knowl- 
edige.  The  apostie  Peuil,  in  writing  to  the  Colossian% 
says,  ^  We  do  neil  cease  to  pmy  for  yon,  and  to  desire  that 
ye  may  be  filled  wi&  the  knowledge  of  his  will,  in  all  wis- 
4om  and  qahtnal  understanding ;  that  ye  m^ht  walk  wor- 
thy of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasu^,  being  fruitful  in  ever]^ 
good  work."  The  apostle  Peter  expresses  the  same  smti- 
MMnt  when  he  aays,  ^  Grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  f  and  also  when  he  says,  ^  As 
new  bom  babes  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  that  ye 
may  grow  thereby."  The  knowledge  of  divine  truth  is  to 
iba  renewed  mind,  what  food  is  to  the  body.  It  constitutes 
the  native  and  proper  aliment  of  every  gracious  aJSectioQ. 
There  is  hi^  and  holy  joy  in  a  clear  perception  of  the 
natitre,  connexions,  consequences  and  glory  of  the  truth  of 
God.  The  sensations  of  a  devout  and  enlightened  mind  in 
the  omtemplation  of  divine  truth,  are  not  unlike  those  of  a 
hungry  man  when  he  sits  at  a  fe^st.  Let  him  possess  «- 
laig^  yiews  of  God^  and  just  ccmc^ptions  of  his  exfiel- 
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lenee  and  loveliness ;  let  his  thoughts  be  tarned  towaid  the 
ineffiible  glory  of  the  divine  nature,  as  it  is  displayed  abroad 
in  the  works  of  creation,  providence,  and  redemption ;  let 
him  become  more  and  more  acquainted  with  the  harmony 
and  beauty  of  the  divine  designs,  and  the  mat  end  which 
God  has  in  view  in  all  that  he  does ;  and  his  desires  will  be 
enkindled,  smd  flow  out  in  ^cordant  emotions,  his  heart  will 
become  enlarged,  and  his  affections  elevated.  One  reason 
why  Christians  are  not  more  holy,  is  that  they  do  not  think, 
and  read,  and  converse  enough  about  the  great  truths  of  the 
Bible.  There  may  be  excitement,  and  fervour,  without  Chris- 
tian knowledge ;  but  there  can  be  very  Uttle  growing  piety. 
By  confining  the  thoughts  to  a  narrow  circle  of  truths, 
this  nund  b^x>mes  impoverished,  and  piety  languid  ana 
declining;  while  if  we  would  raise  ^e  tone  of  spirit- 
uality and  devotedness,  we  must  raise  the  standard  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge,  and  become  more  deeply  imbued  with  the 
precious  truths  of  the  gospel.  It  is  thus  that  the  soul,  in- 
stead of  starving^  and  pining  away,  is  fed  and  nourished,  lives 
in  holiness,  and  is  comforted  in  hope,  and  advances  toward 
Ae  stature  of  the  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Allied  to  this  direct  and  immediate  contemplation  of  di- 
Tine  truth,  and  indispensable  to  growth  in  holiness,  is  a 
mruptUatis  and  sacred  regard  to  the  ward  and  ordinances. 
So  important  are  these  to  progress  in  the  divine  life,  that 
diey  are,  by  common  consent,  styled  the  means  of  grace. 
The  word  of  Grod  and  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  are  the 
great  means  of  instructing  the  imderstanding,  rousing  the 
conscience,  and  impressing  the  heart.  One  who  re^rds 
them  with  indifference,  or  attends  to  them  from  habit  or 
curiosity  merely,  is  like  ^'  the  barren  heath,  which  does  not 
see  when  good  cometh."  While  he  who  attends  upon  them 
with  interest,  with  an  humble  and  docile  spirit,  and  with 
demes  that  cannot  be  satisfied  without  some  sensible  ad- 
vance in  holiness,  will  ^  flourish  like  the  palm  tree,  and 
grow  like  the  cedar  in  Lebanon."  Under  their  combined  and 
precious  influence,  the  full  blaze  of  gospel  light  breaks  in 
upon  tibie  understanding ;  the  moral  sense  is  smitten  with 
holy  compunction ;  and  the  renewed  nature  becomes  gradual- 
ly filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  Ood.  As  the  intimate  inter- 
course and  correspondence  of  earthly  friends  increases  their 
attachment ;  so  does  this  feUow^p  with  God,  in  his  word 
and  ordinances,  increase  the  love  of  his  people.     HHiat 
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enlarcenMDt  and  satis&ction  have  the  people  of  Grod  ever 
found  in  his  own  gracious  institutions,  and  how  often  have 
they  anticipated  in  them  the  enjoyments  of  a  better  world ! 
^^  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the*  Lord,"  says  David,  "  that 
will  I  seek  after,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the 
Lonl,  and  enquire  in  his  temple."  Again  he  says,  ^  How 
amiable  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  hosts !  My  soul 
longethy  yea,  even  fainteth  for  the  courts  of  the  Lord :  my 
heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out  for  the  living  God !"  The 
public  and  private  institutions  of  religion,  the  common  and 
special  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  were  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  not  only  of  awakenmg  the  thoughtless,  but  edifying 
the  body  of  Christ 

The  various  dispensaiicns  of  divine  'providence  are 
made  to  exert  a  powerful  effect  on  the  spiritual  character 
of  Christians,  and  thus  become  means  of  sanctification. 
All  which  Grod  does  for  them  and  against  them,  he  designs 
shall  work  together  for  their  good.  His  great  purpose  is, 
to  promote  their  holiness.  There  are  seasons  when  every 
thing  around  them  is  radiant  and  cheerful.  The  heavens 
and  the  earth  smile  upon  them  with  unmingled  mercy. 
No  evil  comes  nigh  them  by  night  or  by  day.  Disease, 
death,  suffering,  £sappointment,  mortification,  want  and 
woe,  in  commingled  and  furious  elements  desolate  the 
hearts,  9nd  obscure  the  prospects  of  those  around  them ; 
while,  for  a  season,  no  tempest  beats  upon  their  head,  and 
no  cloud  lingers  in  their  sb^.  Even  when  their  horizon  is 
.  for  a  short  period  overcast,  the  light  of  heaven's  tender  mer- 
cy soon  returns  to  shine  upon  their  path,  and  every  thing 
is  peacefiil  and  joyous  about  them.  Health,  friends,  inffu* 
ence,  and  reputation, — temporal  comforts  and  religious  pri- 
vileges, are  enjoyed  by  them  in  an  abundance,  as  pro&se 
and  unexpect^,  as  undeserved.  It  is  true  that  unchequered 
prosperity  is  a  snare  to  the  soul,  and  often  proves  the  hot- 
test furnace,  to  which  the  Christian  graces  can  be  subjected. 
But  is  it  not  also  true,  that  the  '^  goodness  of  God  leadeth 
to  repentance  V  Not  unfrequently  have  I  seen  the  deepest 
self-«basement,  the  most  unremitted  diligence,  and  the  most 
rapid  attainments  in  spirituality  of  mind,  resulting  appa- 
rently from  wonderful  exhibitions  of  the  divine  good- 
ness. The  flinty  and  rugged  heart  is  softened,  and  melts ; 
the  soul  is  overwhelmed  at  these  expressions  of  undeserved 
YoL.  L  14 
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kindness ;  is  drawn  by  cords  of  love,  and  delightfiilly  con- 
strained tb  walk  with  God. 

But  it  is  not  always  so.  ^^  He  gave  them  their  request, 
but  sent  leanness  into  their  soul/'  is  too  often  the  melan- 
choly history  of  the  child  of  God.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
the  dispensations  of  divine  providence  toward  pious  ii\Qn, 
are  often  firauj^ht  with  severe  and  protracted  judgments. 
Instead  of  smilmg,  God  frowns  upon  them ;  he  takes  away 
what  he  had  given ;  and  lesCds  them  into  darkness.  He 
visits  them  with  sickness,  poverty  or  disgrace ;  he  raises  up 
enemies,  or  friends  who  prove  faithless.  By  one  visitation 
aft»r  another,  he  breaks  their  hopes  and  rends  their  hearts. 
By  these  painful  dispensations,  he  rouses  them  from  their 
stupidity,  makes  them  know  their  transgression  and  their 
sin,  gives  them  abiding  impressions  of  their  dependence, 
detaches  them  from  the  world,  and  makes  them  feel  that 
they  have  no  resting  place  beneath  the  sun,  no  continuing 
city,  till  they  become  possessors  of  that  which  no  vicissi- 
tudes of  time  can  assail,  and  "whose  builder  and  maker  is 
God.''  Such  is  the  discipline  by  which  God  trains  up  his 
children  for  the  heavenly  world.  Afflictions,  though  often 
sent  for  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity,  are  tokens  of  his 
love  to  them,  and  tests  of  their  love  to  him.  "  The  more 
self-denying  j^ces  flourish  only  in  adversity.  Submission, 
patience,  fortitude,  perseverance  and  detachment  from  the 
world,  are  not  flowers  of  the  sun  ;  they  are  planted  on  the 
beetling  clxSs ;  they  are  watered  by  the  spmy  of  the  ocean ; 
and  flourish  amid  storms  and  hurricanes."  We  "  glory  in 
tribulation,"  saith  the  apostle,  "knowing  that  tribulation 
worketh  patience,  and  patience  experience,  and  experience 
hope."  "  I  am  the  vine,"  saith  our  blessed  Lord,  "  and  my 
Father  is  the  husbandmen.  Every  branch  in  me  that  bear- 
eth  not  ftnit,  he  taketh  away ;  and  every  branch  that  bear- 
eth  fruit,  he  purgeth  it  that  it  may  brine  forth  more  fruit" 

A  very  important  means  of  sanctincation  will  also  be 
found  in  doing  good.  That  great  law  of  the  human  mind, 
that  both  the  intellectual  &culties  and 'moral  dispositions 
are  strengthened  by  exertion,  is  applicable  to  our  religious 
affections.  As  a  stream  preserves  its  purity  and  clearness 
by  continually  running,  so  does  the  soul  preserve  its  purity 
by  the  flowing  out  of  its  affections  in  pious  actions,  tt  is 
in  self-denying  and  benevolent  efforts,  that  the  soul  of  re- 
ligion is  acted  out    And  who  does  not  see  that  by  the  na* 
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tuial  expressions  of  expansive  and  disinterested  benevolence, 
ffood  men  become  more  holy?  It  is* as  true  in  spiritual 
mingsras  in  temporal,  that  ^^  he  that  sow6th  bountifully,  shall 
reap  also  bountifully."  Every  new  accession  of  grace,  be- 
comes the  means  of  gieater  accessions.  "  Grace  for  grace," 
is  the  measure  of  the  divine  bounty.  The  promise  of  re- 
urard  to  benevolent  action  would  oft^  remain  unfulfilled  in 
the  present  life,  if  a  measure  of  that  reward  did  not  con- 
sist in  the  increase  of  spiritual  ^aces  and  comforts.  Who 
hasnot  felt  the  delightful  reaction  of  his  benevolent  efforts 
upon  his  own  heart?  who  has  not  seen,  in  the  sensible 
comfort  and  sanctification  of  his  own  soul,  that  "  he  that 
watereth,  shall  be  also  watered  himself?"  The  man  who 
has  never  found  his  account  in  doing  good  in  the  increase 
of  gracious  affection,  has  yet  to  discover  the  grand  secret  of 
progressive  sanctification. 

It  may  seem,  perhaps,  the  merest  truism  to  say,  that  no 
person  can  make  advances  in  the  divine  life,  without  cau- 
tiously avoiding,  sin.  But  if  I  mistake  not,  this  is  a  re- 
mark which  every  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  watch- 
ing his  own  heart  will  see  to  be  imp(»*tant.  Every  sin, 
whether  open  or  secret,  pollutes  the  soul,  and  necessarily 
separates  it  firom  God.  Painful  experience  has  taught  every 
good  man,  that  he  cannot  indulge  himself  in  sinful  habits, 
OT  in  wron^  afi^Ctions  of  heart,  without  sensible  dechne  in 
piety.  Sensual  indulgences  of  every  kind  debase  the  mind, 
and' sink  it  below  its  exalte  destiny.  Luxury,  extrava- 
gance, th^  intemperate  enjoyment  of  any  earthly  good,  ob- 
scure the  moral  vision  of  the  soul,  blunt  its  finest  sensibili- 
ties, cool  the  ardour,  and  shake  the  steadfastness  of  its  devo- 
tional feeling,  and  grieve  the  pure  Spirit  of  God.  Anger, 
wrath,  malice,  and  other -malignant  passions  agitate. the 
bosom,  and  expel  the  amiable  and  dove-like  virtues.  A 
corroding  solicitude  about  the  world, — a  covetous  spirit, 
keeps  the  mind  in  such  a  state  of  febrile  perturbation,  that 
it  cannot  grow  in  grace.  Vanity  too,  and  the  love  of  praise, 
pride,,  and  desire  for  pr&«minence,.are  inveterate  foes  of  god- 
liness. ^Envy  and  contention,  suspicion  and  jealousy,  will 
always  be  found  to  stupify  the  conscience  and  destroy 
spirituality.  Every  species  and  form  of  sin,  is  like  the 
deadly  mn^  of  the  serpent.  It  is  only  when  good 
men  '^  abstain  firom  the  appearance  of  evil,"  and,  as  much 
as  possible,  fit)m  all  temptation  to  it,  that  they  will   be 
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found  ^'  perfectii^  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord."  It  is 
imly  when  they  ^^  keep  their  hearts  with  all  dili^nce/'  and 
endeavour  to  suppress  the  incipient  risings  of  iniquity,  that 
tfiey  make  any  sensible  advance  toward  that  state  of  con- 
summated purity,  where  they  shall  ''be  like  unto  the  angels," 
and  be  holy,  as  God  is  holy. 

There  is  another  point  which  claims  a  fe^  momenta 
consideration,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  this  progressive  holi- 
ness. 

There  is  no  principle  more  clearly  revealed  in  the  Bible, 
than  that  men  are,  at  the  same*  time,  active  and  passive  in 
every  holy  exercise.  Sanctification  is  the  work  of  God's 
spirit,  and  yet  the  holiness  which  is  the  result  of  it  is  the 
act  of  the  believer.  "  Work  out  your  own  salvation,  with 
fear  and  trembling ;  for  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  you,  both 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  We  cannot  pre- 
sent a  scriptural  view  of  Sie  cause  of  sanctification,  without 
dwelling  a  moment  on  these  two  thoughts.. 

Progressive  holiness  is  always.the  a>ct  of  believers.*  Ho^ 
liness  is  an  exercise,  emotion,  or  action  of  the  mind ;  and 
therefore  all  advancement  in  holiness  is  the  act  of  the  crea- 
ture becoming  holy,  and  making  an  unconstrained  and 
spontaneous  progress  in  the  spiritual  life.  When  God  re- 
quires his  people  to  "  grow  in  grace ;" — ^to  "  add  to  their  &idi 
virtue,  and  to  their  virtue  knowledge ;" — ^to  "  abound  in  every 
flood  word  and  work ;" — ^to  "  endure  to  the  end ;"  to  be  &ith- 
ml  nnto  death ;." — he  requires  them  to  perform  a  voluntary 
servioe,  and  to  be  active  in  performing  it  And  When  they 
become  more  holy,  the  action  is  their  own,  and  not  the  ac- 
tion of  God.*  It  is  not  God  who  becomes  more  holy,  but 
saints  themselves.  It  is  not  God  who  makes  them  holy  in 
spite  of  themselves,  but  they  themselves  who  become  more 
holy  under  his  gracious  influence*  When  they  exercise 
more  constant,  more  uniform,  or  stronger  affections  of  love, 
repentance,  fiiith,  and  self  denial ;  or  perform  deeds  of  mer- 
cy and  devotion;  the  act  is  entirely  their  own.  They' 
themselves  watch,  and  pray,  and  follow  on,  and  mount  up- 
ward, till  diey  becmne  perfect  as  ^eir  Father  in  fa^ven  is 
perfect 

Sanctification  is  also  the  work  of  God.  Though  holi- 
ness is  the  act  of  the  creature,  it  is  produced  in  the  soul  .by 
the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  It  is  no  part  of 
our  philosophy  or  our  theology,  to  deny  that  God  begins 
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the  work  of  grace  in  the  heart ;  and  we  have  the  same  evi« 
deuce  that  he  carries  it  on,  as  that  he  begins  it  In  regeneia* 
tion  God  produces  the  first  active  principles  of.  grace  iix  the 
soul ;  in  sanctificatioil  he  continues*  and  sustains  them. 
Paul  says  to  the  believers'  at  Philippi,  <<  Being  confident  of 
this  very  thin^,  that  he  which  hath  b^^n  a  go^  work  in 
you,  will  perform  it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Cnrist"  He 
represents  God  as  ^'  dwelling  in  the  saints ;?'  and  by  this 
he  means,  that  he  continues  to  operate  in  their  hearts  by  the 
influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit.  God  is  also  represented  as 
^establishing"  his  people,  as  "anointing"  and  "sealing" 
them,  and  "^ving  them  the  earnest  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ^ 
in  thto  hearts.  Speaking  of  the  influence*  by  which  the 
saints  are  fitted  for  heaven,  it  is  said,  "  Now  he  that  hath 
wrought  us  for  this  self-same  thing  is  Ood^  who  hath 
also  given  to  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit."  ^  No  degree  of 
divine  knowled^,  no  motives,  or  means  of  grace,  no  mani- 
festation of  God  in  his  works,  his  providence,  or  his  word, 
no  human  suasion  or  diving,  have  any  sanctifying  influence 
upon  the  soul,  without  a  divine  ^lergy  iipme£ately  and 
directly  producing  this  effect  in  view  of  the  motives  before 
the  mind.  Though  God  makes  use  of  motives  to  accom? 
plish  his  purpose,  be  always  puts  forth  his  own  divine  ag^- 
cy  to  produce  this  important  effect,  and' by  his  own  Spirit, 
causes  his  people  to  press  onward  from  one  derree  of  holi- 
ness to  another.  When  they  are  favoured  with  impressive 
and  affecting  views  of  invisible  and  divine  objects,  it  is  be- 
cause God  "  lifts  the  light  of  his  countenance  upon  them," 
9xA  "manifests  himselfto  them  as  he  does  not  to  the  world^ 
When  their  affections  are  taken  off  from-  this  world,  and 
fixed  on  the  world  to  come ;  it  is  not  owiit?  to  their  own 
independent  reasonings  and  reflections  upon  the  vanity  and 
unsatisfactory  nature  of  earthly  enjoyments,  but  to  the  in« 
flaence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  producing  higher  and  nobler  de* 
sires.  YThen  they  enjoy  unusual  delight  and  satis&ction  in 
the  word  and  ordinances,  and  anticipate  in  tb^m  the  sweet 
employments  of  a  nobler  world,  or  when  they  pant  after  the 
heavenly  glory  to  be  revealed ;  their  Satisfaction  and  their 
anticipations,  their  ev^  devotional  feeling,  and  their  Qvery 
season'of  sacred  refreshment  and  vigour,  own'God  as  their 
Autfior.  It  is  God  dwellin|;  m  them  and  they  in  him,  that 
eonsthutes  their  sanctification.  Nor  is  there  any  sentiment 
to  which  good  men  more  eheerfiilly  subscribe  than  this. 
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listea  to  it  in  their  prayers: — ^^  Draw  us ;  we  will  run  afier 
thee."  .  "  Take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me !"  Listen  to  it 
in  their  grateful  acknowledgments  and  praises;  '^By  the 
grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am !  Not  by  works  Of  righteous- 
ness which  we  have  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy  he 
saved  us,  by  the  washing  oif  regeneration,  and  the  renewing' 
of  the  Hol^  Ghost,  which  he  shed  on  us  abundantly  throu^ 
Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  !"  And  is  there  not  every  thin£^ 
in  the  eiq)erieQce  of  the  sain(3  to  impress,  and  deepen,  aj^ 
endear  this  conviction  ?  Are  they  not  conscious,  that  they 
once.possessed  the  same  natural  aversion  to  holiness  with 
other  men  ?  Have  they  not  painfully  felt,  ai\d  frequently 
complained  of  their  insufficiency,  of  themselves,  to  make 
advances  in  holiness  ?  And  when  they  have  been  sanctified, 
have  they  not  possessed,  as  strong  testimony  as  their  own 
experience  could  furnish,  that  when  grace  is  triumphant 
and  sin  subdued,  it  is  attribut€d)le  to  this  treuisforming  in- 
fluence ?  Inhere  is  in  the  best  of  men  a  guilty  impotence 
to  spiritual  good,  "  better  expressed  by  tears  than  words." 
Even  the  renewed  heart  yields  no  fruit  without  the  continu- 
ed influences  of  this  Sun  of  righteousness.  No  matter  how 
j&requ^nt  and  powerful  and  precious,  their  means  of  instruc- 
tion ;  no  matter  how  affecting  the  appeals  of  divine  provi- 
dence ;  of  little  avail  are  they  all,  until  the  Spirit  of  God 
sweetly  breathes  into  their  soul. 

These  two  thoughts  should  never  be  separated,  when  we 
speak  of  the  cause  of  sanctification.  It  is  the  act  of  be- 
lievers, and  th^  work  of  God.  They  themselves  become 
iy>ly  under,  the  influence  of  a  divine  ener^  upon  their 
minds.  And  there  is  a  delightful  consistency  m  these  truths, 
whether  we  can  discern  it  or  not.  It  would  be  foolish  to 
argue  against  their  consistency,  because  they  are  made  up 
of  plain  facts, — facts  too,  the  inconsistency  of  which  no  man 
has  ever  discovered  either  by  his  own  experience,  his  own 
reason,  or  the  word  of  (Grod. 

But  our  readers  will  suffer  us  before  we  close,  to  call 
their  attention  to  some  of  the  motives  to  personal  and  pro- 
gressive sanctijication. 

Process  in.  holiness  is  itself  practicable.  We  aim  at 
low  attainments  in  piety,  because  we  feel  as  thougfa.it  ivould 
be  presumptuous  in  such  sinners  to  aim  at  high  attainments,- 
ana  because  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  beUeving  that 
high  attainments  are  impracticable.     But  by  the  help  of 
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God,  there  is  no  impossibility  in  commencing  a  spiritual 
life,  nor  in  advaneins*  perpetually.  The  same  rational  and 
moral  faculties  which  render*]as  capable  of  one  holy  affec- 
tion, rendef  us  capable  of  another  and  another,  and  of  more 
constant,  uniform,  and  vigorous  affections,  and  of  continued 
and  progiessive  holiness.  Nor  is  ther^  any  thing  in  the 
experience  or  history  of  good  men,  that  countenances  fhe 
notion,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  high  and  rapid  adyanees 
in  spirituality.  When  we  advert  to  the  names  of  David 
and  Paul,  of  Owen  and  Howe,  df  Baxter  and  Martyn,  of 
Susanna  Anthony  and  Sarah  Osbom,  T^hose'hght  will 
shine  through  a  long  line  of  succeeding  generations ;  we 
may  no  longer  feel  that  the  sons  send  daughters  of  Adam 
may  nqt  become  *  splendid  examples  of  moral  excellence, 
it  IS  a  withering,  an  annihilating  thought  to  be  induifined, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  imitate,  and  almost  sinAil  to  thiim  of 
emulating,  such  examples  as  these.  What  forbids  our  say-  - 
ing,  that  it  is  with  spiritual  attainment,  as  it  is  with  attain- 
ment in  every  departmetit  of  human  excellence,  and  that 
the  more  men  set  their  hearts  upon  it,  the  more  they  are 
unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  the  more  humble  and  pray- 
erful their  exertions,  the  greater  will  be  their  success  ?  Our 
dependence  for  holiness  7  So  are  we  dependent  for  all  thinss. 
And  what  is  there  in  our  dependence,  wha.t  feature  of  the 
divine  government,  what  evidence  of  confiden<;p  in  God  is 
it,  that  discourages  an^  unnerves  human  exertion  ?  There 
is  no  humility  in  being  afiraid  to  resolve,  that  by  the  grace 
of  Grod  we  will  be  eminently  holy,  unless  there  be  humility 
in  resolving  to  remain  s^eat  trans^essoris.  tt  seems  to 
savour  of  presumption,  ttiat  such  frail  and  polluted  crea- 
tures as  we  are  should  venture  to  emulate  the  example  of 
the  best  of  men ;  but  does  it  not  really  savour  of  presump- 
tion, that  we  should  determine  to  continue  in  our  present 
imperfection? 

To  increase  in  holiness  is  our  solemn  duty.  God  re^ 
quires  it  "  Be  ye  holy,  for  I,  the  Lord^your  Gbd,  am  holy." 
"  This  is  his  will,  even  your  sanctification."  Holiness  con- 
sists in  a  right  disposi1;ion  of  heart.  It  consists  in  doing  right, 
from  right  motives ;  and  if  it  is  the  duty  of  men  to  do  this 
in  one  particular,  it  is  their  duty  in  every  particular,  and 
always.  If  it  is  dieir  duty  to  love  God,  to  hate  sin,  to. pant 
after  holiness,  to  exercise  every  gracious  affection  and  per- 
form every  graeious  act,  at  one  time,  then  it  is  their  duty  at 
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all  times.  There  is  no  obligation  in  the  word  of  God  forti- 
fied by  mor^  powerful,  or  ur^^ed  by  more  persuasive  consi* 
derations,  than  the-  obligatiofl  to  grow  in  grace ;  and  I  do 
not  know  that  in  the  sight  of  God  there  is  any  deeper  impiety, 
than  indifference  to  this  reasonable  and  sacred  obUgation. 

,  In  all  their  desires  and  efforts  for  sanctification,  the  peo- 
ple of  Grod  have  the  promise  of  divine,  assistance.  The 
premised  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  does  not,  we  are  free 
to  confess,  lay  the  foundation  of  their  obligations  to  advance 
in  holiness ;  and  y«t  this  gracious  influence  furnishes  the 
most  happy  encdura^ment  to  every  desire  aiid  effort  Does 
God  say  to  his  people,  "  Wash  you ;  make  you  cl^jan  T  he 
also  says,  '^  Then  will  t  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you,  and 
ye.  shall  be  clean ;  and  from  all  your  filthiness,  and  all  yonr 
idols  will  I  cleanse  yoU."  "Blessed  are  they,''  says  our  di- 
vine Lord,  "  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness ;  for 
theu  shall  befUled."  At  his  triumphant  ascension,  this  Prince 
and  Saviour  "  led  captivity  captive,  and  gave  gifts  to  men,  that 
the  Lord  God  mi^ht  dwell  among  them."  Hence  before  his 
ascension, he  told  his  disciples,  that  he  would  "ask  his  Father, 
and  he  would  give  them  another  Comforter,  that  should  abide 
with  them  for  ever.  And  now  he  g[iyes  his  people  tlie 
strongest  encouragement  to  expect  this  divine  influence. 
"  Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,"  says  he, "  seek,  and  ye  shall  find ; 
knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you."  If  ye  being  evil, 
know  how  Co  give  good  gifb  unto  yqur  children,  how  much 
more  shall  your  Heavenly  Father  ^ve  his  Holy  Spirit  to 
them  that  ask  him !"  To  enable  his  people  to  fulnl  their 
obli^tions,  and  them  to  fidfil  his  purpose,  he  will  send  his 
Spirit,  even  in  such  measures  as  they  desire,  and  in  every 
time  of  need.  And  whose  heart  shall  not  such  a  truth 
animate  ?  Whose  courage  shall  not  such  promised  influ- 
ence uiispirit?  "  Through  Christ  strengthening  me,  I  can 
do  all  things."  Well  then  may  the  disciples  of  Jesus  watch 
and 'pray;  well  n)ay  they*,  surmount  all  opposition  and 
difficulty ;  well  may,  they  mortify  the  world  with  its  affec- 
tions and  lusts,  and  imder  the  guardianship  and  patronage 
of  such  poXver,  and  the  encouragen^ent  of  such  promises, 
go  forward  till  they  lay  hold  on  eternal  Ufe.    . 

The  personal  advantage  of  high  attainments  in  holi- 
ness, is  also  a  motive  that  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 
JMlen  who  are  advancing  in  holiness  are  comparatively  se- 
cure from  the  snares  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  Devil ; 
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and  have  the  best  rea«oti  to  believe  they  shall  be  delivered 
from  reproachful  apostasies.  In  increasing  grace  there  is 
also  a  perrenial  source  of  the  purest  joy.  If  a  little  reU* 
gion  is  the  spring  of  consolations  superiour  to  all  the  pleft* 
siires  of  .the  world,  greater  degrees  of  it  must  be  an  over- 
flowing fountain,  an  ocean  of  delight.*  The  reason  Why 
Christians  are '  so  often  sad  and  melaiicholy,  and  derive  so 
little  comfi>rt  from  piety,  is  that  their  piety  is  Of  so  slow  and 
/tinted  a  growth,  and-  their  graces  are  so  feeble  and  lan<^ 
guishing.  The  people  of  God  may  make  reUgion  the 
source  of  few  consolations  or  many.  They  may  make  of 
it  just  as  little,  or  just  as  much  as  they  choose.  There  is 
enough  in  it  to  make  them  supremely  happy ;  and  if  they 
iail  to  draw  from  it  all  the  comfort  they  need,  or  all  that  it 
can  impart;  the  fault  is  their  own.  Y(e  know -so  little  of 
elevated  piety,  that  we  have  never  proved  its  joys.  True 
happiness  is  to  be  found  only  in  living  near  to  God.  Here, 
the  most  enlarged  desires,  be  they  ever  so  eager  and  grasp- 
ing, and  extend  ever  so  far,  may  be  gratified  without  harm 
and  without  satiety.  This  is  the  good  for  which  the  soul  wasf 
formed,  and  to  which  its  exalted  capacities  are  adapted.  This 
is  the  plenitude  of  bliss.  "Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  thee, 
and  there  is  none  upon  the  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee  ?" 
The  more  we  are  like  Gqd,  the  more  we  are  loved  of  him, 
and  the  more  significant  are  the  expressions  of  his  love. 
Darkness  and  doubt  embarrass  the  minds  only  of  enfeebled 
C3iristians.  "  He  that  foUoweth  after  me,"  saith  our  hotdj 
'<  shall  not  walk  in  darkni^,  but  shall  have  the  light  of 
life."  That  peace  and  comfort  of  which  the  heart  is  so 
often  robbed  by  inconstant  affections  and  besetting  sins; 
that  light  of  God's  countenance  which  is  so  often  with* 
drawn,  as  the  necessary  discipline  when  we  depart  from 
him,  would  soon  be  restored,  if  the  soul  were  intent  in  the 
pursuit  of  holiness.  And  that  depression  which  so  often 
weighs  down  the' spirit ;  those  clouds  which  so  often  hang 
over  the  mind';  and  those  temptations  which  are  the  source 
of  such  bitter  and  pehsive  anxiety,  i;6^ould  soon  be  removed, 
if  the  heart  were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  ab- 
sorbed-in  God  ds  its  best  and  only  portion.  Nothing  in. this 
DMserable  world  would  cXyme  amiss,  if  the  people  of  God 
were  more  holy.  They  would  be  happy  to  live  and  ready  to 
die;  and  woold  rejoice  both  to  do  and  tinffer  the  will  of 
God. 
Vol.  I.  16 
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'  Laige  measures  of  holiness  are  a  necessary  qualification 
for  distinguished  usefulness.  The  great  end  for  which  tbe 
people  of  God  were  created  and  redeemed,  is  attained  in  pro- 
portion to  their  increase  in  holiness.  Some  Christians  ac- 
complish very  little  for  the  .honour  of  God  in  the  world. 
They  are  little  better  than  withered  branches,  and  unfruitful 
trees  in  a  well  cultivated  field.  And  but  for  here  and  there  a 
leaf  thejr  show,  or  some  solitary  cluster  of  grapes  when-  the 
vintage  is  over,  they  would  be  cumberer?  of  the  ground. 
'<  Herein  is  my  Father  glorified,"  saith  the  Ix>rd  Jesus, "  that 
ye  bear  much  fruit."  Would  we  put  honour  on  the  name 
of  the  Great  God,  our  Saviour;  would  we  redeem  the 
pledge  given  to  him  in  our  self  consecration  to  his  service ; 
would  we  be  something  more  than  cyphers  in  his  re* 
deemed  creation ;  we  must  press  toward  the  mark  of  the 
prize  of  our  high  calling.  Many  eyes  are  upon  the  saints  - 
of  God ;  and  as  they  are  Quickened  in  their  coutse,  or  be- 
come languid  and  weary,-  so  religion  is  honoured  or  dis- 
graced. They  are  a  ^'  spectacle  to  God,  angels,  and  .men ;" 
and  their  fidelity  and  diligence  will  be  commended  and  ap- 
plauded, or  their  inertness  and  unconcern  will  be  censured 
and  accused.  O  then  with  what  unexhausted,  exhanstlessi 
ardour  ought  we  to  run  the  heavenly  race !  With  what 
moral  heroism  ought  we  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith ! 
With  what  hi^h  and  holy  ambition,  ought  our  bosoms  to 
be  fired  in  aiming  at  the  crown?  There  is  no  dau^r  of 
excess  in  this  enterprise.  If  pious  men  were  as  active  in 
the  pursuit  of  holiness,  as  wicked  men  are  in  the  pursuit  of 
sin,  how  would  they  be  hurried' forward  from  one  degree  of 
grace  to  another !  how  would  the  glory  of  the  Great  Su- 
preme become  the  end  of  all  their  condoct !  how  would 
the  lustre  of  piety  shine  on  this  ungodly  worlcl !  how  would 
the  tribute  of  praise  be  brought  to  their  redeeming  God 
and  Kin^  from  afar  !  how  would  they  make  it  manifest  to 
the  world,  that  they  had  not  as  yet  gained  Uieir  object,  and 
that  their  sacred  and  loftiest  desires  were  unsatisfied  till 
<<  Christ  were  magnified  in  th^m,  whether  it  be  by  life  or  by 
death !" 

I  will  also  remark,  that  large  measures  of  holiness,  en- 
sure a  latge  rey^ard  in  the  future  world.  If  such  is 
the  economy  of  divine  grace  that  no  holy  affection  or 
act  will,  be  unrewarded  hereafter,  how  immeasurably 
urgent  the  encouragement  to  aim  at 'high  spiritual  attain* 
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ments !  The  most  hply  man  will  have  the  largest  capacity 
fot  joy;  will  be  the  best  fitted  for  the  presence  and  ser- 
vice of  God,  for  the  fellowship  and  society  of  holy  beings, 
and  for  the  employments  and  felicity  of  that  spiritual  and 
sinless  state  of  existence.  "Whatsoever  a  man  sowetb, 
tfiat  shall  he  also  reap."  Every  new  attainment  in  holiness 
here,  is  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  causes,  every  one 
of  which,  in  eternal  succession,  is  productive  of  effects, 
rich  in  joy,  and  elevating  in  their  influence  on  the  mind. 
There  will  indeed  be  no  wandering'  star  in  the  celestial  fir- 
mament, and  all  shall  shin^  there  in  the  beauties  of  holiness : 
but  yet  "  one  star  "  will  "  differ  from  another  star  in  glory ;" 
while  those  who  .have  shone  the  brightest  here,  will  be 
most  brilliant,  and  move  in  the  largest  orbit  there.  No- 
doubt  there  are  methods  widiin  the  resources  of  his  own 
wisdom  by  which  the  Moral  Govemour  of  the  Universe  can 
express  the  delight  he  takes  in  holiness  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  degree  ih  which  it  exists  in  the  soul.  To  some  who 
w6re  eminently  holy  and  self  denying  men,  Jesus  once  said, 
"  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath  appoint- 
ed lanto  me  -,  that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my 
Kin^om."  Some  there  will  be  who  will  "  sit  on  thrones, 
judgmg  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel."  As  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  predict  aH  th^  ruinous  effects  of  sin^  as  diey  are  no 
doubt  indefinitely  diffused  and  extended  tihrougbout  eter- 
nity ;  so  we  know  not  all  the  happy  effects  of  holiness^  dif- 
fusing and  extending  themselves  immeasurably  and  forever. 
As  the  most  sinful  man  will  be  the  most  miserable,  so  the 
most  holy  man  will  be  the  most  happy.  Who  then  wiU 
have  respect  to  this  high  reward?  .WTio  will  stretch  forth 
his  desires  for  this  infinite  recompense  ?  Who  wiU  fix  bis 
eye  on  the  brightest  jewel  in  heaven's  diadem  ?  Whose 
bosom  will  glow  witti  irrepressible  desire  for*  the  purest  pearl 
in, the  crown  of  righteousness  ? 

Christians  were  elected  to  be  holy.  They  were  redeem- 
ed to  be  holy.  They  were  called  to  be  holy.  Christ  loved 
the  church  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  "  he  might  sanctify 
and  cleanse  it."  And  when  by  the  varied  dispensations  of 
his  providence  and  grace  he  shall  have  purged  away  its ' 
dross,  it  shall  be  presented  before  him  glorious  in  holiness, 
"  without  spot,  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thine."  "  Having 
therefore  these  promises,  let  us  cleanse  ourselves  firom  all 
filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  perfectin^r  holiness  in 
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the  fear  of  God."  Let  us  excel  in  holiness.  Let  us  live 
no  longer  at  '^  this  poor  dying  rate."  Men  who  fear  God, 
who  have  an  enlightened  and  tender  conscience,  -  who 
know  any  thing  of  the  blessedness  of  being  hke  him, 
and' constrained^  by  his  love,  will  pant  after  still  greater 
similitude,  and  never  be  satisfied,  till  they  ^'  awake  in  his 
likeness.'' 


Art.  Vni.  Theology  and  Natural  Science,  or  a 
Review  of  Bretschnexder's  '<  Letter  to  a 
Statesman." 

Trenalatad  from  the  Oen^aii,  Br  ram  Editob.        ^ 

rrhe  following  article  is  taken  iW>m  the  "  Evangelical  Church  Joiinial/* 
pnbliahed  at  Berlin,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hengstenberg.    It  waa  written 

Erincipallj  in  reference  to  Bretschneider's  **  Letter  to  a  Satesman"  .whicli 
as  excited  much  attention  in  Germany,  and  has  been' regarded  as  the  most 
able  of  the  innumerable  statements  and  vindications  of  modern  German 
BAttonalism,  which  have  been  called  forth  by  the  attack  latelv  made  upon  it, 
in  the  journal  from  which  this  article  is  extracted.  In  this  letter,  Bretsoh- 
neider  takes  the  ground,  that  there  must  be  some  compromise  between^the 
antiquated  doctrines  of  theology,  and  the  results  of  modem  scientific  pur* 
■aits.  To  effect  this  oompromiscj  he  regards  as  the  office  of  BMtkmaugm, 
"  Rationalism,*'  according  to  him, ''  designs  to  restore  th^  interrupted  harmo- 
ny between  theology  and  human  sciences,  and  is  the  necessary  product  of 
the  scientific  cultivation  of  modem  times."*  He  goes  on  to  specify  instances 
of  disagreement  between  the  established  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
the  latest  results  in  the  various  departments  of  natural  philosophy.  Select- 
ing uniformly  those  results  which  militate  against  the  Bible,  rather  than 
thoee  which  agree  with  it,  and  presuming  these  results  to  be  infallibly  true^ 
("thottgh  they  are  notoriously  hvpothetical^  he  arrives  at  his  conclusion, that 
Uie  doctrines  of  theology  must  be  so  modified  as  to  agree  with  the  progress 
of  science,  or  fall  into  conten)pt. . 

In  a  full  refutation  of  Rationalism,  as  thus  explained,  it  would  be  neees* 
■ary  to  show,  that  Revelation  is  an  independent  source  of  knowledge,  and 
not  mereW  co-ordinate  with  nature,  but  superiour  to  it ;  so  that  its  truths, 
instead  or  being  liaMe  to  modification  from  any  alledged  discoveries  in  na- 
ture, are  rather  the  standard  by  which  the  trath  of  the  latter  should  be  test- 
ed. It  is  indeed  to  be  presumed,  tha(  Biovelation  ai^d  Nature,  when  rightlji 
understood,  never  really  clash,  having  God  for  their  common  author.  But 
in  case  of  an  apparent  discrepancy,  it  is  certainly  wrong  to  make  Nature, 
whieh  is  lower,  the  measure  and  criterion  of  Revelation,  which  is  higher, 
and  more  immediatelv  i^nd  directly  from  God.  But  the  writer  of  the  follow- 
ing article  descends  from  this' vantage  ground,  on  which  the  theologian  is 
entitled  to  stftnd.  and  meets  and  conquers  infidelity  on  its  own. level.  Say- 
ing nothing  of  the  right  whioi  might  so  easiljr  be  vindicated  to  the  theokn 
gian,  of  at  once  condemning  as  falM  any  doctrines  of  natural  science,  how* 
ever  confirmed,  which  should  conflict  with  the  positive  doctrines  of  Reva- 
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ktioa,  he  shoiri  tbvt  there  are  no  well  ettablished  reeults  of  eeieiitille 
investi^atioo  which  do  thus  conflict  with  the  Bible,  and  that  the  higbeit 
oraclea  of  the  sciences  themselves  hav^  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Revelation,  and  in  opposition  to  the  hypotheses  of  a,n  infidel  philo- 
0Qpb^.  Tbis  aiiifile  is  not  one  of  great  pretensions.  Its  chief  merit  con- 
sists in  a  sprightly  and  popular  style,  and  in  the  ample  testimonies  it  adduces 
from  the  highest  scientific  authorities  in  fiiyour  of  the  doctrines  of  Reve- 
Jstion.— Editor.]        * 

Theologians  are  berinning  to  take  more  notice  of  the 
natural  sciences.  And  it  were  very  much  to  be  desired^ 
that  they  would  do  this  with,  the  disposition  of  the  pious  na- 
turalists of  former  times,  who,  while*  they  loved  the  revelfi- 
tion  of  Qod  in  his  works,  res^arded  with  still  higher  affection 
his  revelation  in  Christ.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
many  of  our  inodesm  theologians ;  on  the  contrary,  they  call 
in  the  natural  sciences,  to  aid  them  in  the  war  which  they 
have  declared  a^inst  the  Bible.. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  that  I  must*  name 
Schleiermadier  among  these  theologians.  But  how  can  I 
pass  by  in  silence  the  opinion  of  such  a  man,  especially  as 
It  has  of  late  excited  so  much  attention !  He  says  in  his 
second  letter  to  Di.  Lucke :  "When  you  consider  the  present 
state  of  natural  science,  and  how  it  is  advancing  to  a  more 
complete  knowledge  of  the  world,  than  could  have  been  an- 
ticipated a  short  time  ago ;  what  thhik  you  is  likely  to'be 
the  fete,  I  will  not  say  ofour  Theology,  but  of  our  evaogeli- 
cal  Christianity  itself?"  He  tHen  goes  on  to  say,  th^t  to 
him  it  is  plain,  that  we  must  learn  to  dispense  with  many 
things  which  many  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  insepara- 
ble from  the  essence  of  Christianity.  "I  "wijl  say  nothing," 
he  continues, "  about  the  sis  days  work  ;  but  as  to  the  whole 
notion  of  the  Creation,  as  it  is  commonly  understood,  (irre- 
spective too  of  the  Mosaic  chronology,)  how  long  will  it  be 
able  to  hold  (?ut  against  the  influence  of  that  view  of  the  world, 
which  is  formed  &om  scientific  combinations,  the  deductions 
from  which  are  inevitable :  especially  since  this  is  an  age  ia 
which  the  method  only  and  the  d^ail  of  the  sciences  remain 
mirevealed  among  the  arcana  of  the  initiated,  while  the  great 
results  become  at  once  accessible  to  all  persons  of  any  curi- 
osity or  reflection,  even  among  the  common  people.  Our 
New  Testament'  miracles  too,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Old,— 
how  long  before  they  must  be  subjected  anew  ^though  on 
better  premises  than  those  heretofore  adopted  by  the  iimated 
Eticyclopedia,)  to  the  dilenuna,  that  eit]xer  the  vAiole  history 
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to  which  they  belong  mast  be  cdnsidered  asa  fiible,  in  which 
it  is  impossible  to  find  out  how  much  historical  basis  it  has*; 
or,  allowing;  them  to  be  historical  facts,  that  so  &r  at  least 
as  they  tooK  place  in  nature,  analo^es  from  nature  must  be 
sought  for  them  ?  What,«ny  friea^  will  be  the  result  then? 
I  shall  not  live  to  see  that  time,  but  call  lay  myself  down 
quietly  to  sleep.  But  you,  my  friend,  and  your  contempo- 
raries, who  are  of  the  same  mind  with  us,  what  will  you  do  ? 
**Will  you  still  entrench  yourself  behind  the  outworks,  and 
suffer  yourselves  to  be  blockaded  by  the  sciences!  Shall 
the  knot  of  history  be  so  untied,  as  to  couple  Christianity 
inth  barbarism,  and  science  with  infidelity  ?" 

When  I  read  this  passa^,  I.  could  not  help  thinking  of 
what  was  sciid  by  the  Israelitish  spies^  when  tfiey  returned 
from  Canaan :  "  And  there  we  sa^w  the  giants, — the  sons  of 
Anak ;  and  we  were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers ;  and 
so  we  were  in  their  sight."*  Ib  it  true,  then,  that  theologians 
are  so  disheartened,  and  so  destitute  of  heroic  faith,  that  they 
will  quit  the  castle  which  they  have  sworn  to  their  king  to 
defend,  even  before  they  are  summoned  by  the  enemy  to 
surrender  ?  And  must  Theology,  who  was  a  princess  amohg^ 
the  h6ath^i,  and  a  queen  over  tl\e  nations,  now  become  a 
servant? 

It  will  not  be  possible  to  make  any  reply  to  Schleiermacher 
until  he  expresses  himself-  more  definitely,  and  mentions 
what  are  the  results  of  modem  science  wmch  come  out  so 
overwhelmingly  a^nst  the  Bible, — ^results,  I  mean,  which 
depend  upon  positive  experiipents,  and  not  upon  hypotheses 
and  ingenious  deductions.  But  what  can  be  the  reason, 
why  Schleiermacher  should  treat  the  miracles  of  the  Bible 
80  contemptuously,  and  so  qverrate  the  natural  sciences? 
Has  not  science  rather  reason  to  wonder  at  these  wonders? 
Has  the  medical  aft  ever  succeeded  in  raising  Ihe  dead  by 
natural  means  ?  Bacon  says,  Sdeniia  et  poterUia  humana 
in  idem  coincidunt.t  Our  Lord  who  stilled  the  sea,  dnd 
raised  the  dead,  certainly  "knew  more  of  the  elements,  and  of 
the  human  body,  than  ail  oui  naturalists  and  ph3rsiolo^ists 
taken  together.  Their  impotence  is  the  best  proof  of  meir 
ignorance.  Had  they  found  the  living  source  of  truth,  they 
would  at  the  same  time  have  reached  tlie  original  fountain 
of  all  power,  since  the  God  of  truth  and  of  power  is' the 

•  Nmnbai^  IditL  t  Nomm  Organam,  I.  9^ 
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same.    They  might  then  show  their  knowledge  by  their 
works. 

Dr.  Bretschneider  has  also  of  late  entered  into  alliance, 
with  natural  scie^ice,  in  opposition 'to  Theology,  which  he 
had  espoused;  In  h]u3  '^  Letter  to  a  Statesman,'^  he  mentions 
more  cUstinctly  the  particular  points  upon  which  he  builds 
his  argument.  His  attacks  being  more  direct,  admit  *of  a 
more  definite  rejoinder.  He  says,  "  The  experimental  sci- 
ences of  every  kind,  liave  had  a  more  sensible  and  disturbing 
action  upon  the  old  theological  system,  than  even  specula- 
tive philosophy."*  Among  these  sciences  he  enumerates, 
"the  whole  Imowledge  of  nature, — ^geology,  geography, 
ethnoloffy,  astronomy.'^  He  then  proceeds  to  mention  seve- 
ral pf  the  most  important  doctrines  and  facts  of  Scripture, 
against  which  these  sciences  have  come  out,  either  in  direct, 
or  indirect  opposition.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine 
more  closely  the  attacks  made  upon  the  Bible  by. Geology, 
Astronomy,  and  Anthropology,  as  foimded  upon  our  ac- 
quaintance with  different  nations, 

•  • 
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"Geology,"  according  to  Dr.  BTetschneider,  "can  ho 
longer  succeed  in  reconciling  the  Mosaic  account  of  th^  Crea- 
tion, with  the  revolutions  which  our  globe  has  experienced.' 
It  teaches,  without  enquiring  how  the  theologian  can  extri- 
cate himself  in  this  matter,  that  the  earth  has  passed  through 
many  great  epochs  of  formation,  of  indefinite,  but  long  dura- 
tion, and  that  the  first  creations  upon  it,  aiflerwards  perished/' 
If  the  Bible  speaks  of  a  flood,  which  was  universal,  £Lnd  co- 
vered all  the  mountains  of  the  earth,  "tfiisis  now  known  to 
be  mathemcUically  impossible^  since  we  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  entire  globe,  and  understand  the  laws  by 
which  the  swelling  of  the  sea  is  governed." 

To  begin  with  the  last  point,  we  wish  to  know  who  has 
shown,^  or  is  able  to  show,  this  mathematical  impossibility  ? 
A  late  distinguished  geologistt  says,  "  We  have  attempted  to 
penetrate  as  &r  as  possible  beneath  the  surfac^,  into  the  in- 
teriour  of  the  earth.  But  if  we  compare  the  depth  to  which 
we  have  actually  penetrated^  with  dhe  real  diameter  of  the 
earth,  it  will  be  seen,  that  we  have  scarcely  broken  the  sur- 
&ce,  and  that  the  scratdb  of  a  needle  on  the  varnish  of  one 

*  Sendschraben,  p.  60.  f  Brogniart 
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of*  our  common  terrestrial,  globes,  is  proportionally  much 
deeper,  than  \he  deepest  perforations  with  which  we  have  . 
ever  penetrated  into  tlie  interiour  of  the  earth."  If  now  at  the 
time  of  the  flood,  there  was  not  only  a  rain  of  forty  da3rs  up- 
on the  earth,  but  all  the  ''  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
broken  up,",  is  it  a  mathematical  in^possibiUty,  that  a  ffush  of 
water  from  the  interi6ur  of  this  monstrous  ball,  should  cover 
the  mountains,  which,  in  comparison  with  the  diameter  of 
the  earth,  are  exceedingly  diminutive  7  The  produbtion  of 
water  in  the  dVopsy  and  other  diseases^  would  seem  to  be  far 
more  mathem^ticaJly  impossible ;  and  yet  the  fact  is  plain. 
Equally  certain  must  the  feet  of  a  former  flood,  overflowing 
the  mountains,  appear  to  the  naturalist^  (even  independently 
of  .the  Bible,  and  of  the  traditions  of  many  ancient  nations 
.agreeing  with  it,)  when  he  finds  millions  of  sea-shells  upon 
the  highest  mountain  tops, — ^when  he  knows  that  the  ava^ 
lanches  in  the  Himalaya  mountains  in  Central  Asia  have 
brought  down  skeletons  of  horses  from  .an  elevation  of 
16,000  feet,  from  summits  which,  no  man,  not  to  say  bedst, 
is  now  able  to  reach.  And  how  many  &cts  are  there  of  a 
similar  nature  to  these  I  ' 

^  In  many  cases  it  would  be  better,  if  men  would  not  put 
on  so.  much  the  appearance  of  knowing  to  a  very  hair,  what 
is  possible,  and  what  is  impossible  in  the  universe.  Some 
forty  years  ago,  when  a  learned  roan  read  in  Livy  that  it 
had  rained  stones ;  or  heard  that  in  the  church  at  Ensisheim  ■ 
a  stone  yas  shown,  which,  jud^g  from  its  inscription,  had 
&llen  from  heaven ;  he  wi)ula  shrug  his  shoulders  at  the 
honest  credulity  oT  our  worthy  ancestors  in  believing  sonle* 
thing  matkematically  impossible.  But  after  it  had  repeat- 
edly rained  stones  in  our  own  day,  the  Academicians  Mrere 
6bli^ed  to  allow,  that  what  they  had  so  long  rerarded  as 
mathematically  impossible,  had  actually  taken  place,  and 
the  raining  of  stones  was  then  put  dowri  as  a  fact  in  natural 
history.  Many  of  them  now  assume  the  airof  understanding 
the  process  of  the  thing  from  the  very  bottom,  and  shrug 
their  shouldofs  at  the  honest  peasant  who  cannot  understand 
the  thing  as  well  as  they  do,  and  wha  expresses  modest 
doubts  at  their  explanations.    Thus  it  goes  in  the  world.  - 

Geoloffy^ow,  according  to  Bretscjineider,  can  no  longer 
assent  to  uie  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation,  and  professes 
this,  unconcerned  how  tKeolo^ans  may  proceed  in  the  mat- 
ter.   The  theologian,  too,  might  take  his  stand  upon  the 
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book  of  Genesis,  unconcerned  how  the  geologist  could  re- 
concile himself  with  this.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  opmion 
of  Dr.  Bretschneider.  He  says  (p.  77,) ''  That  the  theologian 
can  refute  the  sciences  which  depend  upon  experience,  and 
are  independent  of  theolc^cal  princi|des,  appears  of  itself  ta 
be  impossible,  and  the  attempt,  should  it  be  actually  made^ 
must  be  wholly  £ruitless."  Should  there  be  a  coUisioni 
therefore,  between  the  Bible  and — ^mark  well^-^not  Nature^ 
but  natural  philosophersj  Dr.  Bretschneider  would  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  declare  himself  against  the  Bible,  and 
in&your  of  the  infallible  philosophers, — proving  himself  de- 
cidedly unbelieving  as  to  the  BiUe,  and  superstitiously  confi- 
dent in  natural  philosophy,  as  if  it  had  never  erred.  But 
bow  oAen  has  philosophy  erred,  and  how  often  does  it  still 
err  every  day ! 

Let  us  consider  now  more  particularly  the  alledged  col- 
lision between  Genesis  and  Geology.  The  Geolc^st  has 
to  do  especially  with  the  present j  with  the  mountains  and 
what  concerns  them,  as  they  are  spread  out  before  his  eyes. 
From  the  observation  of  that  which  now  is,  he  refers  back 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  become  thus ;  and  here  his 
&ncy,  which  naturally  plays  a  principal  part  in  this  calling 
up  of  the  past,  often  seduces  him  to  an  unbridled  deduction 
of  consequences.  A  small,  a  very  small  part  of  the  solid 
land,  has  been  explored  with  any  tolerable  accuracy.  The 
bottom  of  the  sea,  which  covers  two  thirds  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  is  wholly  unknown.  How  trifling  are  the  depths 
below  the  earth's  crust  into  which  we  have  penetrated,  we 
have  already  seen  by  the  comparison  of  the  scratch  in  the 
varnish  of  the  globe.  Since,  then,  the  amount  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  present  surface  of  the  earth  is  so  smaU,  the 
merest  tyro  migjht  hence  conclude,  how  far  we  are  removed 
from  the  point,  m  which  we  should  beable  to  make  out  any 
thing  definitely  of  the  past  condition  of  the  entire  globe. 
This  is  rendered  doubly  difficult  by  the  ftict,  that  the  form- 
ation of  the  mountains  cannot  be  explained  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  elements  now  act  upon  each  other.  "  The 
necessity,"  says  the  celebrated  Cuvier,*  "  in  which  Geolo- 
gists saw  themselves,  to  seek  for  causes  different  from  those 
which  we  now  see  in  operation,  is  the  reason  why  they 
have  adopted  so  many  extraordinary  hypotheses,  and  wan- 
dered and  lost  themselves  in  so  many  opposite  directions." 

*  Dueonn  iiir  les  nvolutioni  de  lasuiface  du  Globe,  p.  43,  1826. 
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Cuvier  proceeds  to  mention  ironically  some  ten  of  the  bold- 
est of  these  hypotheses,  and  then  says :  "  But  how  much 
difference  and  contradiction  is  there  even  among  those 
geologists  who  have  proceeded  with  more  reserve,  and  ^o 
did  not  seek  for  their  means  {moyens)  beyond  the  department 
of  ordinary  physics  and  chemistry."  He  then  mentions  six 
other  hypotheses,  and  says,  ^'  I  could  menticm  twenty  more, 
quite  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  diose  which  have  been 
sdready  named.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  It  is  not 
my  design  to  criticise  their  authors ;  on  the  contrary,  I  per- 
ceive that  these  ideas  have  belonged  ^nerally  to  men  of 
genius  and  science,  who  have  well  understood  fitcts,  many 
of  whom  have  travelled  a  long  time  with  the  design  of  test- 
ing them,  and  who  have  themselves  fiirnished  many  and 
important  facts  for  science."  So  Cuvier.  And  now  these 
Geologists,  so  totally  disagreed  among  themselves,  and,  like 
Sisyphus,  tasking  themselves  in  vain,  are,  according  to 
Bretschneider,  to  sit  in  judgement  upon  Moses. 

With  these  declarations  of  Cuvier  a^ree  the  views  of  all 
the  greatest  geologists.  The  celebrated  Alexander  Brog- 
niart  concludes  the  work  already  cited,  on  the  formation  of 
mountains,  with  these  words :  <<  if  any  suppose  diemselves 
possessed  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  geological  phenomena, 
and  are  endued  with  so  bold  and  penetrating  a  spirit  as  to 
be  able,  with  the  few  materials  which  we  possess,  to  set  forth 
the  manner  in  which  our  earth  was  created ;  we  leave  to 
them  this  splendid  undertaking ;  as  for  ourselves,  we  feel 
that  we  are  in  possession  neither  of  sufficient  means  nor 
strength,  to  erect  so  bold,  and  probably  so  perishable  a 
structure." 

Exactly  in  the  same  spirit  does  the  distinguished  Hum- 
boldt express  himself  "True  geognosis,"  he  says,  "ac^ 
quaints  us  with  the  external  surface  of  the  earth,  as  it  now 
is  ;  and  is  a  science  as  certain  as  any  science  descriptive  of 
natural  phenomena  can  be.  On  the  contrary,  every  thing 
relating  to  the  former  state  of  our  planet,  is  as  uncertain, 
as  the  manner  in  which  the  atmosphere  of  the  planets  is 
formed.  And  yet  it  is  not  long  since  geolo^ts  employed 
themselves  chicdy  with  these  problems,  the  solution  of  which 
is  almost  impossible,  and  seemed  to  prefer  to  resort  to  these 
fiibulous  times  in  the  physical  history  of  the  worid."* 

*  "EMugeognoAtiqiu  tur  le  giieineiiC  det  lochM,"  by  Hunboldt,  p.  6 
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Wheii  we  read  these  humble  acknowledgments  of  some 
of  the  greatest  naturalists  respecting  their  knowledge,  of 
rather  ignorance,  of  the  former  states  of  the  earth,  and  e»* 
peciaily  of  the  history  of  the  creation,  we  cannot  forbear  to 
wonder,  that  a  theologian, — a  la3rman  in  natural  science, — 
should  rush  on  so  bokily  in  the  attempt  to  confute  Moses 
by  Ge(rfogy.  Dr.  Bretschneider  knows  neither  what  natural 
history  his  done,  nor  what  it  can  do,  if  he  supposes  that 
in  its  present  state  it  can  gi^e  any  certain  disclosures  re- 
specting the  history  of  the  creation.  Does  it  understand 
even  the  work  of  }Hreservation, — ^the  daily  production  of 
men,  animals,  and  plants  ?  The  greatest  zoologist  of  our 
times,  Cuviery  confesses,  "  that  the  origination  of  organic 
being  is  the  greatest  mystery  in  the  household  of  nature, 
into  which  mortal  spirit  has  never  been  able  as  yet  to  pene- 
trate. We  see  only  that  which  is  already  formed,  never  the 
first  formation  itself  .  .  .  The  deepest  investigations  have 
never  as  yet  imveiled  the  mystery  of  the  origin  of  beinc."*' 
If  then  the  greatest  naturalist  must  humbly  confess,  uiat 
what  lies  before  bis  eyes,  ihdeed  his  own  origin,  is  the  deep- 
est mystery,  ("who  knows  whence  he  came,") — shall  we 
imagine  ourselves  capable  of  understanding  how  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth  were  formed  in  the  beginning?  "  Where 
wast  thou,  when  I  formed  the  earth ;  tell  me,  if  thou  art  so 
wise?" 

But  some  one  may  ask,  (and  a  Christian  divine  ought 
to  be  the  first  one  to  bs^l  such  a  question,)  Have  there  been 
no  results  from  these  diligent  geological  inquiries  which 
agree  with  the  Bible?  Yes,  we  respond ;  exactly  those  geo- 
logical facts  which  are  most  certainly  and  inoubitably  es- 
tablished agree  with  the  Bible.  It  is  by  facts  of  this  nature, 
that  the  flood  is  proved.  Upon  this  geological  certainty  of 
a  flood,  Bro^iart  foimds  the  two  principal  divisions  in 
his  book  which  has  been  already  cited.  The  first  compri- 
ses the  present,  as  he  calls  it  postdiluvian  world ;  the 
second,  die  fonper,  or  antedituman  period.  Buckland's 
excellent  work,  "  Meliquim  dUuviance^  which  obtained  a 
priae  firom  the  royal  society  in  London,  follows,  as  its  title 
impUes,  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  flood,  and  in  a  most 
admiraUe  manner  places  this  great  catastrophe  before  our 
minds  by  a  multitude  of  observations  made  with  great  dili- 
gsnce,  and  combined  together  soberly,  and  without  any  un- 
natural force. 

*  Cinrier't  "Animal  Bangdom." 
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— r»-n-r- — ■  n 

A  ^«-*^Y  JB  tteK  dear  lesalts  of  Geol<^  agreeio^ 
.-^   .^^<«f.    .isd  DO  geological /acto  can  be  pointed 

^.  .w  „  .«ft^MM^c«f,  contradict  ttie  Bible.*  An  appa- 
C.'  ^  •;  -  -^u:  .-n.'tt  can  lesolt  only  from  immature  h3rpothesea 
^' ,  ^^ »  -ran-r  npon  premises  wholly  unable  to  support 
^..u     I  v«^  ^^  precipitancy  which  gave  birdi  to  those 

•n'-v'ttf  eeokigieal  systems  of  which  Cuvier  speaks^ 
^  «««  r.)  '*r  j«^^  ^^e  mast  thoroughly  understand  the  ac- 
^  ^  •>  1  \l.i5es,  and  also  the  motmtains  of  the  earth,  before 
^  >avt,I  .V  ahle  to  compaie  them  with  each  other.  But  as 
S^v  -V  uini  ^rvll  remarlffl, "  through  geological  investi^tions 
«AM.  h»^  ^*^  ^  Holy  Scriptures,  while  superficial  mvesti- 
jrnjvio?  J^JMi  from  them." 

11.    AsrwLOU  our   and   thb   bibls. 

"IV  second  alledged  opponent  of  the  Bible,  according  to 
Jjw^jschneider,  is  Astronomy.  He  says  (p.  70,)  "  It  was  this 
;^.r»^ied  science  which  first  made  a  £eital  assault  upon  the 
9ii.>iions  of  antiquity  respecting  heaven,  earth,  hell,  resur- 
cwtion,  judgement,  and  the  end  of  the  world,  which  still 
remained  unaltered  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation."  He 
then  puts  down  Melancthon  as  a  man  very  limited  in  his  as- 
tronomical views,  because  he  called  the  Copemican  doctrine 
of  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  foolish  and  vision- 
ary, "  being  led  to  this  probably,"  as  Bretschneider  goes  on 
to  say,  "  by  recollecting  the  words  of  Joshua,  stand  stilly  O 
iSun,  upon  Cribeon.^ 

One  remark  here.  Every  country  schoolmaster  now 
teaches'by  hearsay,  that  the  earth  moves  round  the  sun, 
without  once  thinking  of  giving  himself  or  his  scholars,  the 
trouble  of  comprehending  the  planetary  motions.  But 
Tycho  Brahe,  Riccioli,  Bacon,  and  other  great  spirits  of 
antiquity,  did  not  allow  themselves  to  dispose  of  this  sub- 
ject so  easily.    Bretschneider  seems  to  suppose,  that  Melanc- 

*  jka,  for  example,  the  appeannoe  of  Foaails.'As  the  geologiBts  now  eon- 
neet  the  Volcanic  with  the  Neptunian  theory,  there  is  no  poMubility  of  fixing 
the  epochs  of  fonnation,  with  any  tolerable  aegree  of  probability.  One  exam- 
ple may  suffice  to  show  this.  Brogniart,  in  the  work  before  dted,  oonaiden 
Qranite  as  a  body  sometimes  projected,. sometimes  precipitated.  Suppose  a  gran- 
ite summit,  to  project  above  a  layer  of  day,  which  encircles  it  If  it  ii  regarded 
as  predpitatea,  it  is  older  than  the  layer  of  day  covering  it,  and  cast  upon  it  If 
it  is  ruarded  as  projected,  it  is  more  recent  than  the  layer  of  day  which  covers 
it,  ana  throuffh  which  it  broke  forth  from  beneath.  The  ambiguity  and  arbi- 
trariness of  the  geolojpoal  interpretation  is  dear.  I  mention  this  in  rsferenoe  to 
'^    Bretschneider's  "mdefinite,  but  long  epochs  of  formation." 
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thou  ccrald  have  been  led  to  his  decision,  only  by  a  blind 
adherence  to  the  Bible.  But. if  a  man  of  as  much  genius 
as  Melancthon  posseaied,  gave  himself  to  the  diligent  study 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  i^  in 
his  best  endeavours  to  understand  the  Copernican  system, 
many  things  in  it  should  have  seemed  to  him,  if  not  og^ain^^ 
reason,  yet  above  it* 

Suppose  that  on  the  21st  of  June  he  had  beheld  firom 
his  window  in  Wittenberg,  the  Polar  star  exactly  over  the 
point  of  a  neighbouring  spire ;  and  that,  on  his  seeing  again 
on  the  night  of  the  21st  of  December,  the  same  star,  from 
the  same  window,  and  exactly  over  the  same  spire,  his  Co* 
pemican  colleague  RhcUicus  had  told  him,  that  he  was  now 
more  than  ibrty  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the  place,  in 
which  he  was  on  the  21st  of  June,  i.  e.  that  since  that  time 
the  earth  had  moved  on  so  far : — I  put  it  now  to  Dr.  Bret- 
Schneider's  conscience,  what  would  the  rationalist  theolo-' 
gians  have  decided  respecting  this  fact  of  tiiie  Copernican 
Astronomy,  if  it  had  been  mentioned,  not  in  an  astronomi* 
cal  book,  but  in  the  Bible  ?  Would  they  not  have  declared 
it  mathematically  impossible  ?  But  truly  these  theologians 
believe  science  in  every  thing  up<Mi  its  mere  word ;  while 
in  nothing  do  they  repose  trust  in  their  rightful  Lord  and 
Master.t  It  is  a  remark  of  Pascal,  ^^  that  we  must  doubt  in 
the  right  place,  be  decided  in  the  right  place,  and  submit 
ourselves  in  the  right  place.  One  who  does  not  this,  under- 
stands not  in  wiuit  the  strength  of  reason  consists."  But 
these  theologians  doubt  in  just  the  wrong  place,  are  decided 
in  the  wrong  place,  and  in  the  wrongf  place  submit  their 
reason ;  and  therefore  know  but  little  ofthe  strength  of  rea- 

*  A  distinction  which  Bretachnmder  particalarly  inaiata  upon  in  hia  work 
mffainat  Roae.  It  would  be  well  for  him  to  annex  the  more  accurate  distinction 
of  Q^tauUdL  1.  '*  Artioofi  fidei  non  in  ae  aunt  wnira  rationem,  aed  aolum  «u- 
jpra  rationem :  per  acddeoa  vero  fit  ut  aint  etiam  contra  rationem,  quando  ratio 
judicium  sibi  de  lUia  aumit  ex  auie  princapiis,  nee  eequitur  lucem  yerbi,  aed  eoa- 
dem  negat  et  impugnat.  2.  Articufi  fidei  aunt  non  aolum  «ttpra,  sed  et  centra 
radonem  oorraptam  et  depravatam,  qus  iUoa  atultitiam  ease  judicat"  1.  Arti- 
du  qfjaiih  ore  not  in  Oiemaelvta  contrary  to  reason^  but  only  abov^  it. 


lighi  of  the  wordt  but  deniea  and  omoxU  them.    2.  Artidea  of  faith  are  not  only 
aboiotf  but  contrary  to  depraved  and  corrupt  reaaon^  xohith  judges  them  to  be 

t  It  will  be  obvieaS|  that  by  theae  remarfca  I  onl]r  design  tp  show,  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  receive  the  uopemican  aystem  on  faith,  than  to  undaratand 
it  thoroughly  enough,  not  to  be  perplexed  by  facta  regarding  ity  which  appear  to 
na  to  ha  truly  mtroeulMia. 
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son,  and  so  can  be  called  Rationalists,  only  by  the  same  pri* 
Tadye  etYvooXog^,  by  which  hicus  is  derived  a  non  luoendo. 

I  come  now  to  those  scriptural  doctrines  which  are  said 
to  be  endangered  by  the  Ck>pernican  Astronomy.  How  the 
passage  in  <^hua  which  has  already  been  cited,  mi^ht,  on 
a  superficial  view,  appear  to  be  irreconcileable  with  the 
hypothesis  of  Copernicus,  is  very  obvious :  but  how  many 
of  the  things  mentioned  by  l^tschneider  are  so,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me,  after  my  best  endeavours,  to  understand.  To 
cite  only  a  sinde  eJEample :  ^  Whereas,"  he  says  (p.  73,) 
''die  ancients  felt  a  necessity  of  having  an  under  world  for 
the  souls  of  the  deceased,  because  they  could  neither  leave 
them  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  ^  earth,  nor  transport  them  to 
heaven ;  this  necessity  ceased  now  to  be  felt  any  longer. 
Indeed  the  whole  notion  of  an  under  world  and  a  heUj 
was  destroyed  by  Astronomy  and  Geolc^,  and  with  it 
all  the  traditionary  notions  about  the  punishments  of  the 
damned.  With  the  loss  of  the  old  belief  about  heaven  and 
hell,  the  Devil  also,  with  the  Evil  spirits,  lost  his  place  as  a 
fidlen  angel,  banished  from  heaven.  The  idea,  too,  of 
Christ's  descent  to  hell  became  very  troublesome  to  theolo- 
gians, after  the  under  world  had  been  taken  from  them.'' 
''It  now  became  a  question  with  our  theologians,  where 
the  soul  of  Christ  was,  while  his  body  lay  in  the  grave." 
This  seems  then  to  imply  the  thought,  that  Christ  was  only 
apparently  dead. 

The  n«der  will  perceive  that  Bretschneider  understands 
the  art  of  drawing  consequences.  Were  the  premises  only 
true,  the  conclusion  would  certainly  be  so.  The  premises 
are,  that  the  notion  of  an  under  world  is  destroyed  by  As- 
tronomy and  Geology.  But  what  does  the  Astronomer  or 
the  Geologist  know  of  the  interiour  of  the  earth  ?  I  must 
refer  again  to  what  has  been  said  before,  that  the  depth  to 
which  the  miner  has  penetrated,  may  be  compared  with  the 
scratclji  of  a  needle  on  the  varnish  of  a  common  globe. 
Can  the  texts,  Eph.  4:  9,  and  1  Pet  3: 19,  20,  be  so  easily 
set  aside  ?  # 

But  how  comes  it  to  pass,  every  intelli^nt  reader  will 
be  ready*  to  enquire,  that  these  inconsistencies  between  the 
Copermcan  system  and  the  Bible,  if  they  really  exist,  have 
be^  unobserved  during  nearly  three  centuries  ?  The  three 
great  heroes  of  Astronomy,  Copernicus,  Keppler,  and  New- 
ton, were  certainly  Christian  beUevers,  and  any  thing  but 
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mdiffereDt  to  such  contradictions.  Newton's  firm  and  pious 
ftdhereoce  to  the  Bible  is  too  well  known,  to  mak^  it  neces^ 
aary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  it  here.  His  woris:  on  ChranoUh 
gf  is  based  upon  the  Bible.  This  man,  whom  his  age  ad- 
nured  ^  its  greatest  genius,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Prophet  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse.  Hence  we  may  infef 
{a  majori  ad  mi$M8\  what  was  the  degree  of  his  ortho* 
doxy. 

What  Keppler  thought  of  the  apparent  contradictions  be^ 
tween  the  Bible  and  the  system  of  Copernicus,  appears  from 
the  following  passage.  ^  Astronomy,"  he  says,*  '<  unfolds  the 
causes  of  natural  things;  it  professedly  {ex  professo)  inves* 
tigates  optical  illusions.  The  Bible,  which  teaches  higher 
things  {subUtniora  tradentes^)  makes  use  of  the  common 
modes  of  speech,  in  order  to  be  understood, — speaks  only  in 
passing  of  natural  things,  according  to  their  appearance^ 
since  it  is  upon  their  appearance,  that  human  language  is 
built  .  And  the  Bible  would  speak  in  the  same  way,  even  if 
all  men  had  insight  into  these  optical  illusions.  For  even 
we  astronomers  do  not  pursue  this  science  with  the  design 
of  altering  common  language ;  but  we  wish  to  open  the  gates 
of  truth,  without  at  all  affecting  the  vulgar  modes  of  speech. 
We  say,  with  the  common  people,  ths  planets  stand  still,  or 
ffo  down, — the  sun  rises  and  sets,  it  e&mes  fwth  from  one 
end  of  heaven,  like  a  bridegroom  from  his  dumber,  and 
hides  itself  at  the  other  end ; — it  mounts  into  the  midst  of 
the  heavens, — these  forms  of  speech  we  use  with  the  common 
people ;  meaning  only,  that  so  the  thing  appears  to  us,  al* 
though  it  is  not  truly  so,  as  all  astronomers  are  agreed. 
How  much  less  should  we  require  that  the  Scriptures  of  di^ 
vine  inspiration,  setting  aside  the  common  modes  of  speech, 
should  shape  their  wcmls  according  to  the  nKxlel  of  the  na- 
tural sciences,  and  by  employing  a  dark  and  inappropriate 
phraseology  about  things  which  surpass  the  comprehension 
of  those  whom  it  designs  to  instruct,  .perplex  the  simple  peo- 
ple of  God,  and  thus  obstruct  its  own  way  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  the  far  more  exalted  end  at  which  it  aims.f' 

*  Epitome  ABtronomie  Copernicanie,  p.  138. 

t  A  certain  amhor,  in  a  poetic  addreea.  to  the  vonitBff,  attempted,  in  oppoa* 
tion  to  these  Tiews  of  Keppler,  to  adapt  his  language  to  theCopeniican  ayatem ; 
The  fim  Terae  is  asMowas: 

WkM  th«  nateMle  ktoff  of  day, 

Aaomdi  Um  flamiiif  ekttern  dtiM, 
BtvolTfof  Muth  reftocts  the  raj, 
.  Ami  (iHtariog  itooagh  to  orUt  fllM 

Ilia  anthor'a  well  meant  edentiflc  mbI  haa  oecaaioiMd  aonia  oonftiaion  htn} 
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Thus  plainly  and  excellently  does  this^great  Astronomer 
answer  the  objections  which  were  made  at  his  time,  from 
the  apparent  inconsistencies  between  the  Copemican  system 
and  the  Bible.  Still  more  readily  does  Copemicns  himself 
dispose  of  those  who  attempted  to  prore  such  inconsi||enciesv 
He  had  so  good  a  theolosical  conscience  in  the  construction 
of  his  system,  that  he  dedicated:  his  celebrated  work,  de  revo- 
lutionibus  orbium  celestium,  to  Pope  Paul  ni.  In  this  de- 
dication he  says,  "  Should  there,-  perchance,  be  any  foolish 
praters  (/icr«4x^«i),  who,  while  ^ey  know  nothing  of  mathe- 
matical maitters,  yet  assume  to  pronounce  judgement  concern- 
ing them,  and  on  account  of  some  texts  of  Scripture  which 
they  wickedly  pervert  to  their  own  purposes,  venture  to 
Uame  and  denounce  my  work ; — ^for  such  persons  I  con- 
cern myself  not  at  all,  and  despise  dieir  opinion,  as  stupidly 
impudent."* 

Copernicus,  like  Keppler,  and  afterwurds  Newton,  were 
therefore  fiimly  persuaded,  that  the  new  system  of  the  world 
was  not  opposed  to  the  Bible.  But  the  monks  who  con- 
demned Oalileo  thought  different^,  and  agreed  with  Dr. 
Bretschneider.  He  and  the  monks  place  the  matter  in  this 
position,  either  the  doctrines  of  the  BiUe,  or  the  doctrines  of 
Copernicus  are  true, — one  or  the  other  must  give  place. 
The  monks,  and  with  them  the  Pope,  decided  for  the  Bible  ^ 
Bretschneider  for  Copernicus,  and  iigainst  the  Bible ;  ^^  since 
it  is  obvious,"  as  he  sa3rs,  "  that  the  sciences,  which  rest  up- 
on experience,  cannot  be  refuted."  "And  even  the  Pope,'* 
he  says,  (p.  77,)  "  saw  himself  compelled,  after  a  number  of 
years,  to  sdlow  the  condemned  Copernican  S3^em  in  Rome." 
Does  Bretschneider  then  really  think,  that  in  allowing  the 
Copemican  system,  the  Pope  at  the  same  time  pronounced, 
as  carelessly  as  he  himself  does,  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  erroneous,  and  that  he  assailed  the  book  of  Joshua? 
On  the  contrary,  science  rather  appeals  de  papa  male  in- 
JPormaio,  ad  papam  melius  informandum — ^from  the  Pope 
ill-informed,  to  the  Pope  to  be  better  informed,  and  the  Pope  is 
now  convinced,  that  those  who  find  such  contradictions 

■nee  he  not  only  makes  the  earth  revolTe,  bat  the  nin  aecend  the  akjTi  and  thus 
putfl  them  both  m  motion. 

*  The  passage  is  thus  in  the  original :  "  Si  fortasse  enint  ^araiSyoyoi  qui  cam 
omnium  mathematum  ignari  sint,  tamen  de  iliis  jndieiam  sibi  samunt,  propter 
aliqaem  locum  scripture,  male  ad  suum  propoaitum  detorsom.  ausi  fiierint  meum 
hoc  institutum  reprehendisre  ac  msectari,  illos  nihil  morof)  adeo  at  etiam  illorom 
judicinm  tamquam  temeraiiom  contamnam." 
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between  the  Bible  and  Copernicus,  are  fik)li8h  praters 
(^cnwAtyM,)  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  he  now  allows 
of  the  Copemican  system. 


III.      AVTH&OPOLOOT    AID    THX    BIBLS. 


\ 


The  third  alledged  enemy  of  the  Bible,  is,  according  to 
Bretschneider,  the  Natural  History  of  the  human  race, 
founded  upon  the  more  recent  information  we  possess  re- 
specting the  different  people  of  the  earth;  <<  Natural  Philo- 
sophers and  writers  of  travels,"  isays  Bretschneider,  (p.  68,) 
<<  communicated  unsui^ctingly  the  results  of  their  inquiries 
respecting  the  human  race,  and  the  nations  in  a^U  parts  and 
comers  df  the  earth.  They  described  the  difference  of  the 
races  in  form,  colour,  and  intellectual  powers,  and  the  varie- 
ties arisu:^  from  the  mixture  of  the  races.  They  pointed 
out  the  great  and  permanent  distinctions  between  tibem, 
showing  that  these  differences  cannot  be  laid  to  th|B  account 
of  climate  or  mdde  of  support,  but  depend  upon  an  original 
difference  of  origin.  Blumenbach  collected  skulls  from  all 
ptartB  of  the  worlds  and  brought  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions into  a  system.  Into  what  perplexity  was  the  theologian 
now  thrown !  If  it  is  made  to  appear,  that  instead  of 
one  Adam  for  the  whole  human  race,  there  is  an  Adam  for 
the  Caucasians,  another  for  the  negroes,  a  third  for  the  Ame- 
rican tribes,  a  fourth  for  the  Malays,  a  fifth  for  the  Mon^Ii, 
etc. ;  what  can  thedo^y  do  with  the  one  Adam  of  the  Bible, 
with  the  doctrine  of  me  Fall,  and  the  guilt  imputed  to  all 
men  through  Adam,  with  the  whole  doctrine  of  original  sin 
as  a  consequ^ice  of  the  Fall,  and  an  infitmity  derived  to  all 
men,  by  ordinary  generation  from  Adam  1  And  if  these 
doctrines  were  set  aside,  where  was  the  necessity  of  the  vi- 
carious satis&ction  of  Christ, — the  second  Adam,  in  order  to 
remove  the  guilt  of  the  first?  Where  was  now  the  ground 
of  the  condenmation  of  the  heathen,  if  they  did  not  (kscenH 
from  Adami"  And — since  we  are  put  on  so  good  a  course 
of  questions  by  Bretschneider, — I  would  proceed  to  ask, 
wfaere^  if  it  is  true  that  the  theologian  cannot  refute  the  sci- 
ences which  depend  on  experience, — ^where  could  he  find 
any  ground  left,  on  which  to  construct  a  system  of  Christian 
Theology  7  This  must  be  as  difficult  an  undertaking,  as  for 
a  cutler  to  make  a  knife,  in  which  nothing  but  the  handle 
and  blade  should  be  wanting. 
Vol.  I.  ir 
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That  the  human  race  is  divided  into  many  species,  is  not 
derived  from  one  Adam,  but  from  as  many  Adams  as  theie 
are  species,  was  said  long  ago  by  another  man,  with  whom 
more  lately  some  German  and  fSrench  writers  have 
That  man  was  Voltaire^  of  whose  contempt  for  religion 
Bretschneider  elsewhere  speaks.  But  how  can  he  dare  to 
cast  a  stone  against  Voltaire?  Indeed,  where  is  there  so 
great  a  difference  between  them?  Has  hot  Bretschneider, 
as  well  as  Yoltaire,  attacked  the  fundajnentals  of  the  Christ- 
ian doctrine, — the  truth  of  the  divine  word,  our  only  conso- 
lation in  life  and  in  death?  I  see  no  difference  but  this, 
that  Yoltaire  attacte  religion  with  wit,  and  Bretschneider 
without  wit. 

But  Yoltaire  has  been  corrected  in  this  matter  by  the  great 
Holler,  who  thus  writes  :*  "  Yoltaire  attempted  to  throw  sus- 
picion upon  the  narrative  of  Moses,  and  to  make  the  deriva- 
tion of  all  nations  from  a  single  man  ridiculous.  The  pre- 
te3Ct  for  his  notion  is  derived  from  the  fundamental  errour, 
that  the  different  people, — the  whites  and  the  n^oes, — are 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  as  essential  characteristicB 
in  their  organization,  as  a  palm-tree  is  from  a  pear-tree. 
This  principle  is  plainly  false.  All  men  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted,  in  me  South  and  in  the  North,  or  who  are 
every  day  discovered  in  the  ^eat  sea  which  extends  from 
Patagonia  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  so  around  to  Pata- 
gonia, encu*clirig  the  known  world,  have  countenances,  teeth, 
fingers,  toes,  breasts,  their  whole  inward  structure,  and  all 
the  entrails,  invariably  alike,  without  the  least  distinction. 
We  are  acquainted  with  many  sorts  of  animals,  between 
which  there  are  vastly  greater  differences  than  are  ever 
found  between  two  men,  and  which  are  yet  unquestionably 
of  the  same  origin."    Thus  the  great  physiologist  HaUer. 

In  this  respect  Cuvier,  the  great  zoologist  of  our  times, 
perfectly  agrees  witfi  him.  **'  Man,"  he  says,t  "  consists  of 
but  one  genus."  In  another  place  he  sajrs,  "Although  tiiere 
is  only  one  genus  of  men,  since  all  nations  of  the  earth  can 
fruitfully  intermingle,  yet  we  obseiire  that  different  nations 
have  a  peculiar  organization,  which  is  propagated  in  a  he- 
reditary way,  and  that  these  differences  of  organization  con- 
stitute the  different  races." 

*  Briefe  tiber  einjge,  Ac    Letten  on  some  objections  of  fiee-thinkera  of  the 
present  day.    Ptlu.  p.  70. 

t  The  Animal  Kingdom,  by  Cuvier,  Pt  h  pp.  72,  87. 
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Dr.  Bietschneider  refers  us,  however,  on  this  i^bjeot  to 
Bhuneiibach.  After  saying,  as  ([uoted  abovey  that  the  difier- 
ences  among  men  must  not  be  laid  to  the  account  of  climate 
or  of  food,  but  must  be  traced  to  a  fundamental  difference  in 
their  origin,  he  proceeds  to  sav:  "Blumenbach  collected 
skulls  firom  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  brought  the  results  of 
his  observations  into  a  syistem.  Luto  what  perplexity  was 
tbe  theologian  now  thrown  ?  If  it  was  made  to  appear,  diat 
instead  of  one  Adieun,  etc."  I  ask  any  unprejudiced  reader 
not  familiarly  acquainted  with  this  subject,  whedier,  after 
reading  this  passage,  he  would  not  certainly  have  supposed, 
that  Kumenbach  affirmed  in  his  system,  that  there  is  a  dif- 
fer^oe  among  men,  which  cannot  be  laid  to  the  account  of 
climate,  etc.,  but  which  depends  upon  a  difference  in  their 
origin, — ^in  short,  that  there  were  many  Adams  ? 

What  then,  will  the  reader  think,  when  he  is  assured, 
that  he  nuty  find  the  very  opposite  of  all  this  in  Mumen- 
\mcVs  work,  De  generis  humani  verietate^  This  work 
eondudes  with  the  following  words :  '<  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  each  and  all  the  varieties  of  men,  as  &r  as  they  are  now 
falown,  belong  in  all  probability  {verisimiUime)  to  one  and 
the  same'  species."  To  prove  this  is  the  object  of  the  whole 
bodk,^ — to  prove  that  the  varieties  among  men  do  not  result 
fiom  a  difiei^nce  of  oridn,  but  from  chmate,  food,  etc  And 
not  only  in  the  work  luready  named,, but  also  in  his  contrir 
butions  to  natural  history,  has  Bhimenbach  carried  through 
this  his  characteristic  doctrine.  He  says  here,  (p.  5b,) 
"  There  have  been  persons  who  have  protested  vehemently 
against  seeing  their  own  noble  selves  placed  by  the  side  of 
negroes  and  ETottentots,  in  one  common  ^nus  in  the  system 
of  nature.  An  idle  dreamer, — ^the  cel^rated  phUosophus 
per  ignem  Theophrtzstus  Pamcelsus.Bombasttts,  could  not 
understand  how  all  die  children  of  men  should  belong  to  one 
and  die  same  genus,  and  therefore!,  to  solve  his  doubts,  made 
on  paper  hiii  two  Adams.  It  may  conduce  to  quiet  the 
minos  of  many  in  this  matter,  which  is  a  universal  &mily 
concern,  for  me  to  name  three  philosophers  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent sort,  who,  however  they  may  have  differed  on  other 
points,  still  perfectly  a^eed  in  this ;  doubtless  because  it  is 
an  object  in  natural  history,  and  they  all  were  the  greatest 

^  De  gBOflrii  imniaiii  Tsrietate  nathra,  ancton  BluDMnbadi,  179S.    Compare 
Blimieiibach'a  <*H^dbiich  der  Natnrgeschidikb"  p.  66, 1826.  * 
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natoral  philosophers  "^hich  the  world  has  recently  lost,  viz. 
Ha'ller,  Linnetts,  and  Buffon.  All  three  of  diese  held, 
that  aU  true  men,  Europeans^  negreesj  etc.  are  ttiere  varie* 
ties  of  one  and  the  same  genus." 

Bhimenbach  says  faiSier  (p.  80),  <^  I  see  not  the  least 
reason,  why,  considering  this  subject  physioloffically,  and 
as  a  subject  in  natural  history,  I  should  haye  the  least  doubt, 
that  all  the  people,  in  all  the  known  parts  of  the  world,  be- 
long to  one  and  the  same  common  &mily.  Since  all  the 
differences  in  the  human  race,  however  striking  they  may 
at  first  appear,  on  nearer  examination  run  into  each  other 
by  the  znost  unobservable  transitions  and  shades,  no  other 
than  very  arbitrary  lines  can  be  drawn  between  these  va- 
rieties." 

,  These  quotations,  I  think,  will  suffice*  And  now  I  ask 
the  reader,  (for  I  know  not  myself  what  I  ought  to  say,) 
what  he  thinks,  when  a  Protestant  diviiie  proc^ds  as  Biet- 
schneider  here  does:  in  the  first  place,  setting  aside  the 
authority  of  the  creeds  of  our  Church  (p.  43),  and  pretend* 
ing  that  ^'  the  divine  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scr^tures"  ought 
to  take  precedence  with  every  one  over  the  Aussbui^ 
Confession,  which  is  merely  the  word  of  man ;  and  then 
turning  himself  about,  and  representing  this  same  word  of 
God,  as  fiill  of  falsehoods,  and  for  proof  of  this  representa- 
tion, resorting  firivolously  to  fiitile  and  baseless  argumeats, 
£rom  sciences  to  which  he  has  never  seriously  attended ! 

IT.      HATUmAL    RZLldlOV. 

"  May  the  Lord  be  with  us,  for  it  will  soon  be  midnight 
iuround  us,"  we  must  be  ready  to  say,  when  we  consider  the 
various  efforts  which  are  made  to  disturb  die  fitith  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  BiUe,  and  point  them  only  to  the  revelation  of 
God  in  nature,  i.  e.  to  lead  them  hack  to  heathenism,  and 
even  fiurther  (Heb.  6:  4,  6),  Pascal,  who-  was  a  man 
equally  great  as^  a  natural  philosopher  and  a  theologian, 
clearly  snows,  with  thorough  knowledge  of  himself  and  of 
nature^  where  this  will  end.  <<  When  I  see,"  he  says,  '^  the 
blindness  and  misery  of  men,  and  the  striking  contradictions 
which  we  observe  in  our  own  nature, — ^when  I  see  the 
whole  creation  silent,  and  man  vnthmU  light,  left  to  him- 
self, and  as  it  were  lost  in  a  comer  of  the  universe,  with- 
out  knowing  who  placed  him  there,  for  w:bat  object  he  is 
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Ihere,  or  vhat  will  become  of  him  at  death ;  I  aih  seized 
with  horrour,  like  a  man  who  had  been  carried  while 
asleep  to  a  waste  and  desolate  island,  and  who  awakes 
wilhout  knowing  where  he  is,  or  without  having  any  means 
of  escaping  firom  the  island.  And  then  I  can  only  wonder, 
why  we  dp  not  &11  into  despair  at  so  iqiserable  a  condition, 
—I  look  around  me  on.  every  side,  and  see  every  where 
only  darkness.  Nature  affords  me  nothing  which  does  not 
fill  me  with  doubt  and  disquiet.  Did  I  see  absolutely 
nothing  to  point  me  to  Gpd^  I  would  determine  on  entire 
infidelity.  Could  I  find  every  where  the  tracesof  the  Cre- 
ator, I  would  rest  in  the  peace  of  fidth ;  but  since  I  see  too 
much  to  deny,  and  too  htde  to  be  certain,  I  am  in  a  most 
depl(MrabIe  state."* 

<*  It  is  in  vain,"  says  Pascal,  in  another  passage,  <^  to 
attempt  to  convert  the  wicked  by  pointing  to  the  works  of 
God,  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  of  the  planets,  etc.  The 
creation  preaches  the  Creator  to  those  c«ily  who  already 
have  a  lively  faith  in  their  hearts."  Comjpare  with  this,  the 
accordant  sentiment  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans;  how,  according  to  Pbul,  the  foolish,  darkened 
haart  of  the  heathen  turned  firom  the  worship  of  .God  to  the 
worship  of  the  creature,  and  how  the  most  shainefiil  vices 
went  hand  in  hand  with  this  idolatry.  How  is  it  possible 
that  «o  many  divines,  in  the  very  &ce  of  these  hsstorical 
frets,  should  undertake  to  preach  God  and  virtue  to  men, 
without  any  reference  to  Christ !  It  is  the  same  as  to  im- 
mortality,  8i)out  which  many  gaily  dream  in  times  of  health, 
while  they  are  unable,  when  it  comes  to  that,  to  comfort  a 
poor  Christian  when  dying.*^ 

Among  those  who  thus  dream  is  Dr.  ^Mschneider, 
when  he  speaks  of  Astronomy  as  fellows :  "  This  sub* 
lime  science,  which  enlarges  our  conceptions  of  immor- 
tality by  views  so  inspiring  and  which,  by  opening  a  view 
of  innumerable  worlds,  offers  the  surest  pledges  of  our 
sjnritual  life  beyond  the  grave.'*. . .  Fledges !  'Wliat  if  we 
luul  no  other  pledges  of  immortality!  In  view  of  the  stars 
could  I,  poor  man,  bound  to  the  earth,  and  struck  with  hor- 
rour  at  mouldering  corpses,  build  hopes  or  rather  claims 
for  immortality?  This  would  be  enthusiasm  indeed ! 
Instead  of  this,  astronomical  phantasy  about  ipunortality, 

*  Panamas  da  PaacaL-^Pascal  mea  on  to  show  whara  alona  conaolation  can 
ba  fiMittd,  and  that  aalration  is  of  tiia  Jews. 
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which  resembles  some  sentimental  sermons  we  hear,  let 
the  reader  refer  to  the  language  of  ^that  horrible  feeling, 
to  which  every  contemplation  of  nature,  so  fiur  as  it  is  just, 
must  lead  the  man  who  turns  away  from  Christ  ''  There 
has,"  writes  Werther,  '.^  as  it  were  a  curtain  drawn  itself 
round  my  souL  And  the  theatre  of  a  boundless  life,  has 
changed  before  me  into. the  abyss  of  an  ever  open  grave. 
Canst  thou  say  that  any  thing  is,  sinoe  every  thing  passes 
away; — since  every  thing  roUs  along  with  the  speed  of. a 
tempest,  and  seldom  outlasts  the  whote  power  of  its  being, 
— hurried  along  by  the  stream,  whelmed  b^ieath  the  waves, 
or  dashed  against  the  rocks  l-r^ince  there  is  no  moment 
which  does  not  waste  thee,  and  thine  around  thee  1  . . .  My 
heart  is  undermined  by  that  consuming  power,  which  lies 
concealed  in  universal  nature,  which  nas  formed  nothing 
which  does  not  destroy  what  is  nearest  to  it,  and  itsell 
Thus  disquieted,  I  reel  alonff, — ^the  heavens  and  earth,  and 
their  moving  powers  around  me ;  I  see  nothing  but  a  mon- 
ster ever  devouring,  and  ever  again  reproducing  !*'' 

Th^s  does  death  c^rt  with  all  these  heathen  phantasies 
of  immortality,  and  shows  his  fearful, power,  which  destroys 
the  tender  grass  of  the  spring  and  the  new-bom  infint  aliks, 
it  may  be  sooner  or  later,  but  yetinevitably.  ^  In  the  midst 
of  Ufe,  we  are  surrounded  by  death.  Whom  shall  we  seek 
for  help,  that  we  may  obtain  mercy?  Thou,  Lord,  al&nei 
art  able  to  auecour  us."!  Yes,  thou  ahne  /  In  the  wide, 
wide  world,  there  is  no  other  help.  Therefore  thanks  be  to 
God,  who  hatti  given  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

t,     JfATURAI.  BOIXlteK    IV    ALLlAVOK    WIT  R    TH  SO  L  0  O  T« 

,  I  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  abuse  of  natural 
science,  that  the  reader  n^y  at  length  b^in  to  think,  that  I 
see  in  science  only  an  enemy  of  Cmistian  Theology. 
But  no  one  can  be  more  thorougrdy  opposed  to  such  a  view 
than  I  am, — a  view  which  would  staiui  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  Bible  itself.  The  Psalmist  says,  "  0  Loid,  how 
ffteafi^  are  thy  works !  Thy  thoughts  are  very  deep.  A 
brutish  man  knoweth  not,  neither  doth  a  fool  understand 

«  fibfrowt  if  Werfher.hY  Goethe.    Compare  with  this  the  obsequies  of 
3BgfUM  in  the  ^  Wilhekn  Maister,"  of  the  same  aathor. 
T  This  IS  taken  fiDom  Lnthef  s  song* 
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this  r  I  think,  however,  that  the  abuse  of  natural  ocienoe 
which  has  now  been  pointed  out, — ^the  overturning  of  the 
boundary-fitone  between  its  province  and  that  of  Chriatian 
Theolc^,  makes  it  necessary,  to  mark  tfieir  respective 
departments  very  accurately.  This  has  been  already  done 
by  the  great  Bacon*  He  saya,*  ^  We.  must  not  presume  by 
the  contemplalion  of  nature,  to  attain  to  the  mysteries  of 
God."  '<  If  any  man  shaU  think,  by  view  and  inquiry  into 
these  sensible  and  material  things,  to  attain  that  light^ 
whereby  he  may  reveal  unto  himself  the  nature  or  wiU  of 
God,  then  indeed  is  he  spoiled  by  vain  philosophy. . . .  And 
hence  it  is  true,  that  it  hath  |HX)ceeded  that  mvers  great, 
learned  men  have  been  heretical,  whilst  they  have  sought 
to  f  y  up  to  the  secrets  of  the  Deity,  by  the  waxen  wings 
of  the  senses." — '^Let  men  endeavour  an  endless  progress 
OT  profidenoe  both  in  divinity  and  philosophy, . .  only  let 
them  beware,  that  they  do  not  un\naely  mingle  or  confound 
these  learnings  to|ether."-^In  the  introduction  to  his 
''Novum  OrganoD,"  Baccm  ofifeis  the  following  pmyer^t 
^This  aho  we  humbly  and  eamesdy  beg^  that  human 
tiiingB  may  not  piejudice  such  as  are  divine ;  neither  tfiat, 
firom  &e  unlodong  of  thegates  of  sense,  and  the  kindling 
of  a  greater  natural  Ugfat,  any  thing  of  incredulity  or  intet 
leetnal  night  may  arise  in  our  miiMls  toward  divine  myste- 
ries. But  rather,  that,  by-  our  mind  thorcmgbly  cleaaaed 
and  puiged  fma  &ncy  and  vanities,  and  yet  subject  and 
periecdy  given  up  to  the  divine  oracles,  there  may  be 
given  unto  Mth,  th%  thm^  that  are  futfiVt 

Beantifuily  and  afiectmgly  is  the  relation  between  natu- 
ral science  and  the  Christian  Sevelation  brought  to  our 
view,  in  a  prayer  with  which  the  great  Keppler  condndes 
one  of  his  astrcmomical  works.  ''It  remains  only,"  he 
says,  "that  I  shoidd  now  lift  up  to  heaven  my  eyes  and 
hands  firom  the  table  of  my  pursuits,  and  humbly  and  de- 
voutly supplicate  the  Father  of  lights.  O  Thou,  who  by 
the  light  01  Nature  dost  enkindl6  m  us  a  desite  after  the 
Hghl  of  grace,  that  by  this  tfiou  mayest  translate  us  into  the 
bght  of  glory, — I  give  thee  thanks,  O  Lord  and  Creator, 
that  thou  hast  ghuUened  me  by  thy  creation,  idien  I  was 
enmptured  by  ttie  work  of  thy  hands.  Behold!  I  have 
here  completed  a  work  of  my  calling,  with  as  much  of  in- 


*  Advancement  of  Learning  Vol  n,  p.  11. 12.    Mont 
t  Baam'i  'WtakB,  V3.  vn,  p.  8.   Montagn't  E 
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tellectual  stteo^  as  thou  hast  sranted  me.  I  hatre  dedai- 
ed  the  praise  of  thy  works  to  me  men,  who  will  read  the 
eridences  of  it^  so  &r  as  my  finite  spirit  could  oomprehend 
them,  in  their  infinity.  My  mind  endeavoured  its  utmost  to 
reach  the  truth  by  philosophy ;  but  if  any  thing  unworthy 
of  thee  has  been  taught  by  me,-r-a  worm  bom  and  n^urisb- 
ed  in  sin, — do  thou  teach  me,  that  I  may  correct  it  Have 
I  been  seduced  into  presumption  by  the  admirable  beauty 
of  thy  worics,  or  have  I  sought  my  own  glory  among 
men,  in  the  construction  of  a- work  designed  for  thine  ho- 
nour, O  then,  graciously  and  merdfiilly  forgive  me;  and 
finally  ^nt  me  this  &vour,  that  diis  work  may  never 
be  iujunous  but  may  conduce  to  thy  glory,  and  the  good  of 
souls." 

Who  now  can  imagine,  that  this  was  a  sort  of  bigotfed 
and  forced  humility,  in  these  great  and  commanding  spirits, 
or  a  blind  submission  to  the  sac^ped  oracles  ?  It  is  tnily  a 
genuine  humility,  which  belongs  to  every  thorough  and 
honest  student  of  nature,  and  which  his  Imowledge  so  &r 
firom  destroying,  rather  increases.  The  celebrated  English 
phikisc^her,  Robert  Boyle,  expresses  himself  someniiere  to 
lhefo^owing  effect  '^  WhaA  inclines  the  experimental  philo- 
sopher to  embrace  Christianity  is  this,  that  bein^  ccxistanfly 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  give  dear  and  satis&ctory  ex- 
planations of  natmral  phenomena,  and  finding  how  impoosi- 
Ue  it  is  to  do  so,  this  constant  experience  produces  in  his 
mind  a  great  and  unfeigned  modesty.  In  the  exercise  of 
this  virtue,  he  is  not  only  inclined  to  desire  and  receive 
more  particular  information  respecting  things  which  appear 
to  him  dark  and  concealed,  but  he  is  also  disiiiclined  to 
make  his  simple  and  abstract  reason  the  autiientic  standard 
of  truth.  And  although  the  pretended  philosopher  imagines 
that  he  understands  every  thin^,  and  that  nothing  can  be  true, 
which  does  not  agr^  with  his  }^ilo9ophy ;  yet  the  intelli- 
gent and  experienced  student  of  nature,  who  knows  how 
many  difficulties  even  in  material  things  remain  unsolved, 
by  aU  the  boasted  explanations  which  nave  been  given  of 
them,  will  never  flatter  himself  with  the  idea  that  his  know- 
ledge of  supematureU  things  is  complete.  And  this  state 
of  mind  is  perfectly  proper  for  the  student  of  revealed  re- 
ligion. Familiar  c<mv!erse  with  the  works  of  God,  enables 
the  experienced  observer  to  see.  tiiat  many  things  are  pos- 
sible or  true,  which  hie  bdievea  to  be  &lse  or  unpossible, 
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90  long  as  he  relied  simply  on  bis  iniperfeotly  inslructed 
re«9oiL" 

WeQ  would  it  be,  if  our  Batioiialist  theok^ians  woaU 
take  to  heart  these  plain,  humble  ccmfessions  of  the  e^cel- 
Ictat  Boytey  who  had  found  out  by  his  own  experience  the 
moamer  and  th^  Ivmka  of  natural  science ! — ^In  these  ccm- 
fiasicms  of  hainihty  r^jarding  revdation,  Bacon,  Newton, 
Kej^l^,  Fascal,  HaUer,  and  others  have  agreed. 

"  I  will  not  deny,"  says  Claudius,  "  that  I  have  gieat 
joy  in  this  TUibert  Bayky  this  Francis  Bacon^  this  bctctc 
Mnotoi ; — not  so  much  <m  account  of  relicfion,  which,  of 
course,  can  neither  gain  nor  lose  by  learned  men,  be  they 
great  or  small.  But  it  gives  me  joy  when  such  a  diligent 
and  ifidefttigaUe  philosopher  as  Ba/con^  who  had  grown 
old  in  the  study  of  nature,  and  who  knew  by  his  own 
observation  more  respectinfi^  it,  than  almost  any  other  per- 
son ; — when  such  a  bird  of  Jupiter,  with  keen  and  piercing 
eye,  as  Newton  was,  who  drew  the  plan  and  laid  the 
ground,  (more  admired  than  used  by  his  successors,)  for  a 
new  and  truly  great  philosophy,  and  was  one  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  very  first  mathematician  in  Europe; — ^I  say, 
when  WQ  see  such  men,  with  all  their  knowledge,  not  es- 
teeming themselves  wise,  and  after  they  have  penetrated 
more  deeply  than  others  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  stand- 
ing around  the  altar  and  the  greater  mysteries  of  God  with 
docility,  holding  their  hats  in  their  hands,  as  it  becomes 
them  to  do ; — ^when  we  see  this,  we  rejoice,  and  begin  to 
feel  more  kindly  again  towards  learning,  which  can  allow 
its  Mends  and  adherents  to  become  really  more  knowing, 
widioot  at  the  same  time  taking  away  their  better  reason, 
and  making  them  fools  and  dfipisers  of  religion.  After 
seeing  these  m^i,  in  this  attitude,  it  produces  a  strange 
efibct,  to  see  the  lighi  troops  on  the  other  side,  passing  by 
the  altar,  keeping  tteir  bats  upon  their  heads,  and  turning 
Ujp  their  noses  contemptuously  at  its  mysteries."  Thus.fi^ 
diaudius/  These  liffht  troops  understand  not,  in  their 
Uindness,  those  difficmt  questions  of  the  Lord  in  the  book 
of  Job:  ^' ^(Vho  is  ttus  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  with- 
out knowledge?  Gird  up  now  thy  loins  like  a  man;  for 
I  will  demand  of  thee,  and  answer  thou  me.  Where  wast 
thott  whm  I  laid  the  foundation  of  tlie  earth  ?    Declare, 

•  Claudius'  Work*,  VoL  vi.  p.  122. 
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if  thou  hast  understanding.  Who  hath  laid  the  meaftures 
thereof,  if  thou  knowest?  or  who  hath  stretched  the  line 
upon  it?  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all 
the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy.  Hast  thou  commanded 
the  morning  since  thy  days ;  and  caused  the  day-spriag  to 
know  his  place?  Hast  Uiou  entered  into  the  sprinffs  of 
the  sea,  or  hast  thou  walked  in  search  of  the  depdi?  Have 
the  gates  of  death  been  open  unto  thee,  or  hast  thou  seen 
the  doors  of  the  shadow  of  death  7  Hast  thou  perceived 
the  breadth  of  the  earth?  declare  if  thou  knowest  it  all. 
Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command,  and  make  bar 
nest  on  high?" 

Happy  would  it  be  if  the  theologians  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  would  come  to  a  right  state  of  feeling  upon  this 
subject,  and  being  humbled  before  the  Lord,  and  thus 
made  truly  great,*  would  confess  with  Job,  "  I  have  uttered 
that  which  I  understood  not, — things  too  wonderful  for  me, 
which  I  knew  not  ?" 


Art.   IX.    Review  of  Olshausen's  Commentary  on 

THE  New  Testament. 

By  the  Editor. 

BihUschtr  Commentary  etc. 

BibUcal  Commentary  on  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  designed  es- 
pecially for  students  and  preachers,  by  Dr.  Hermann  Olshausen,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  at  Komgnerg,  2  wAs,  (oonUuning  tkt  Oeipds  mnd 
Acts.)  Konigsberg,  1880-32. 

In  looking  over  the  history  of  biblical  interpretation 
in  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany,  we  may  discern 
three  general  periods,  marked  by  distinct  characteristics. 
For  some  time  after  the  Reformation,  the  Lutheran  com- 
mentators were  distinguished  by  their  anxious  adherence, 
in  .their  interpretation  of  Scripture,  to  the  established 
system  of  faith.  Instead  of  enquiring  for  the  real  sense  of 
the  sacred  writers,  and  endeavouring  to  unfeld  their  mean- 
ing, it  seemed  to  be  their  great  object  to  confirm  the  articles 
of  their  church  by  all  the  proof-texts  which  could  be  arrayed 
in  their  support.  These  texts  were  taken  very  much  accord- 
ing to  their  traditionary  ipiport,  without  a  strict  investigation 

♦  Ps.  18:  36. 
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of  their  true  meamng  by  the  laws  of  grammatical  and  histo- 
rical inteipiletaticHi.  In  point  of  doctrinal  freedom  and  im- 
partiality, the  Reformed  theolo^ans  and  commentators  were 
fiur  in  adrance  of  those  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  same 
period.  "  It  has  been  conceded,"  says  Tholuck,  '<  by  many 
eandid  and  learned  Lutheran  theologians,  that  the  theology 
of  the  Reformed  Church  has,  from  the  first,  done  more  than 
that  of  the  Lutheran,  for  the  cause  of  an  impartial  gramma* 
tical  and  historical  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
While  the  Lutheran  commentators,  and  Luther  himsdf, 
made  it  their  chief  concern  to  ptove  the  ^Lod  Communed  d 
the  Lutheran  system,  and  to  shed  additional  light  upon  them 
by  doctrinal  and  practical  digressions ;  the  reformed  interpre- 
ters, Calvin,  Beza,  etc.  haTe  from  the  first  been  characteriased 
by  a  more  severe  method.  It  has  been  their  great  object,  by 
the  aid  of  a  diorough  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of 
the  Bible,  and  of  the  antiquities,  manners,  customs,  Ac.  of 
the  ancient  world,  to  give  a  connected  developement  of  the 
real  sense  in  the  mind  of  the  sacred  writers." 

While  such  was  the  method  of  the  Lutheran  interpreters, 
tiiere  could  be  but  little  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptores.  Nor  could  even  the  end  they  had  in  view,  of 
confirming  the  established  articles  of  belief,  be  attained  by 
the  heaping  up  of  promiscuous  proof-texts,  often  bearing  very 
distantly  and  doubtfully  upon  the  doctrine  in  behalf  of  which 
they  were  adduced.  A  tenacious  adherence  to  all  the 
proof-texts  ever  employed  in  support  of  the  doctrinal  system 
of  Christianity,  whUe  it  might  seem  to  spring  from  a  deep 
persuasion  of  the  truth  of  that  system,  betrays  a  lurking 
skepticism  with  r^ard  to  it.  One  deeply  penetrated  with 
jL  belid*  in  the  trum  of  the  Christian  system  from  his  own 
personal  experience  of  its  effects,  and  from  the  general  tenour 
of  the  Scriptures,  would  not  deem  a  multitude  of  texts  import- 
ant, as  the  ground  of  his  &ith,  nor  be  greatly  moved,  though 
one  after  another  of  those  on  which  he  had  relied,  should  be 
swept  away  by  a  more  thorough  examkiation. — ^But  the 
wcHSt  effect  of  this  indiscriminate  use  of  Scripture,  is,  that  it 
tends  to  produce  that  same  skepticism  about  the  doctrines  of 
rehgion,  which  it  betrays.  When  the  student  examines  into 
the  Scriptural  grounds  of  the  belief  enjoined  upon  him,  and 
finds  that  many  of  the  texts  by  which  it  has  been  supported 
have  no  relation  to  the  point  they  are  made  to  prove,  his  sus- 
picions  are  awakened  as  to  the  soundness  of  a  doctrine  so 
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badly  sustained.  Identifyiiig  the  doctrioe  wilb  lis  cvM>- 
nifuy  proG^  he  is  almost  ready  to  pronounce  it  false ;  not- 
withstanding the  evidence  of  some  few  valid  texts^  which 
would  have  been  ample  testimony,  if  they  alone  had  been 
appealed  to, 

The  second  period  of  which  we  spoke,  grew  out  of  the 
wants  and  deficiencies  of  the  first.  It  was  chara/cteiiased  by 
a  fireedom  firom  all  restraints  imposed  by  established  systeovi, 
by  a  revived  study  of  the  original  huigua^  of  the  BiUe,  by 
the  grammatical  and  lezioograpbal  investifiadon  of  its  mean* 
ing^  by  the  more  thorough  examination  ofthe  canonkal  an* 
thority  of  the  several  books  of  the  Bible,  and  the  more  criti- 
cal recension  of  the  received  text.  But  while  in  respect  to 
freedom  and  independence  of  enquiry,  and  the  other  above 
named  characteristics^  the  Lutheran  eommentatois  of  this  y^ 
liod  resembled  more  nearly  the  commentators  of  the  Befi^rm* 
ed  Ghnrch ;  in  other  respects  they  widely  differed.  While 
the  early  commentators  of  the  Reformed  Church,  with  aU 
their  freedom  of  investigation,  r^axded  the  Scriptures  with 
reverence,  as  the  word  of  God ;  the  Lutheran  cmnmenlators 
ofthe  period  now  under  consideration,  treated  the  Bible  like 
any  other  book,  and  studied  it  rather  as  an  inlerestinff  rdick 
of  antiquity,  than  as  a  guide  to  eternal  life. — ^YOiile  %ae  for* 
mer  respected  the  universal  voice  of  the  Church,  in  the 
doctrines  handed  down  firom  earlier  times,  and  recdved 
th»ie  doctrines,  though  not  as  traditionary,  or  as  establish* 
ed  by  human  authority,,  but  as  taufht  in  the  Bible ;  the 
latter  rewded  them  as  antiquated  and  exploded,  and 
treated  that  wide  consrat  by  which  they  had  been  esta* 
blished,  with  contempt — ^While  tfie  former  had  shown  a 
deep  insight  into  the  doctrinal  s]^tem  of  Christianity^ 
and  a  spiritual  apprehension  of  the  more  peculiarly  evan- 
gelical phraseology  and  ideas ;  the  latter  were  characterit 
zed  by  a  low,  sup^cial  conception  of  the  great  truths  of 
our  religion,  and  by  interpreting  the  appropriate  terms  of  the 
New  Testament  so  as  to  evacuate  them  of  all  their  signifi- 
cance. This  was  the  period  of  the  theokmcal  iUiiminaiiy 
Sender,  PatUus,  EichAomj  Kuinodj  De  Wetie  ^ — a  period 
in  which  infidelity  employed  itself  about  the  Bible^  detect- 
ing its  hidden  natural  beauties,  unfolding  its  literary  trea- 
sures, explaining  its  language  and  imagery,  but  desecrating 
its  sacred  doctrines. 

The  third  period  is  of  recent  origin,  and  combines  the 
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advantages^  without  sharing  tiie  fiiultBy  of  the  fonner  peiiods. 
This  is  the  period  already  ushered  in  so  auqneiously  by 
Neander,  Tholudc,  Hengstenber?,  Hayemick  and  Olahan- 
s^  and  which  is  continually  aovancing  to  higher  splen- 
dour. In  tfie  comm^taries  of  these  writers,  we  perceiTe 
the  letumipg  spirit  of  love  and  reverence  for  the  sacked 
orsdes.  Bound  no  longer  by  the  shackles  of  authority, 
lilDB  the  commentators  of  the  first  period  afler  the  B^r- 
mation,  they  yet  respect  the  traditionary  doctrines  and  esta- 
blished system  of  the  Churdi,  adopt  them  as  in  accordance 
with  the  Holy  Scripteires,  and  axe  fiur  removed  from  that 
ooiitemptof  long  received  opi^uons,  which  has  disfiffuredthe 
works  of  their  neolo^cal  predecessors.  Poesessea  of  that 
rich  sfoie  of  exegetica}  knowled^  accunmlaled  by  the 
labouiB  of  men  of  a  different  spini  and  of  difinrent  aima^ 
tbey  still  by  no  means  confine  themselves  to  the  grammati- 
cal and  lexioi^raphal  explanation  of  Scripture;  but  advance 
to  the  higher  task  of  deducing  firom  the  BSAe  its  system  of 
doctrines:  they  seek  to  appreh^d  the  fiilness,  the  harmony, 
and  consistency  of  revealed  truth.  In  their  expositions  of 
doctrine,  they  begin  to  repudiate  the  more  superficial  and 
Arminian  views,  which  have  prevailed  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  firom  the  first,  and  to  incline  towards  those  higher 
pmnta  of  Calvinism,  which  have  excited  so  much  reproadi 
and  obloquy.  In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  to  cite  the  £>!- 
lowinff  passage  firom  Tholuck,  in  reference  to  the  republica- 
tion m  Calvin's  Commentaries. — '<  We  believe  that  even  that 
part  of  Calvin's  Conunentaries  in  which  his  stem  view  of  Pre- 
destination occurs,  will  do  more  good  than  hurt  Asoneex- 
treme  often  serves  to  restrain  and  limit  the  other,  so  we  think 
it  will  turn  out  here.  A  profound  trutti,  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  Calvinism ;  and  tlmt  very  aspect  of  the  divine  being 
and  of  human  nature,  which  our  age  is  most  mdined  to 
overlook,  is  made  prominent  in  this  system.  If  it  he  so,  that 
our  ape  has  been  accustomed  to  set  up  man  with  number- 
less <£unis  on  God,  as  a  Prometheus,  in  opposition  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  that  this  mode  of  thinking  has  in  any 
degree  affected  the  views  of  evangelical  theologians ;  it  may 
be,  that  the  inexorabto  severity  with  which  Calvin  takes 
every  thing  firom  man,  and  gives  every  thins:  to  God,  will 
exert  a  salutary  influence  upon  many ;  while  Uie  strong  cur- 
rent of  the  age,  diajaoetrically  opposed  as  it  is,  to  this  mode 
of  thinking,  may  prove  a  sufiicient  security  against  the  Cal- 
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vinutic  extreme.  Should  not  this,  however,  be  the  cafle, — 
should  the  con^tency  of  Calvinism  compel  from  one  and 
another  an  unconditional .  surrender, — so  be  it ;  there  is  al- 
ways somethings  more  noble  and  majestic  in  the  power  inhe- 
rent in  the  iron  view  of  Calvinism,  than  in  the  weakness  of 
a  carnal  Pelagianism."  In  the  same  manner  does  Tholuek 
welcome  die  repubUcation  of  Calvin's  Institutes :  with  r^fard 
to  this  work,  he  says,  '^  Even  if  its  tendency  should  l^  to 
establish  our  theologians  in  the  partial  views  of  Calvin** 
ism,  it  will  not  fail,  at  the  same  time,  to  promote  that  uneon* 
querable  and  fixed  power  of  faith,  whidi  has  always  been 
pecuhar  to  strict  Calvinism,  and  which  more  than  any  thing 
else,  is  tso  necessary  to  our  languid  age." 

The  Author  of  the  work  now  before  us,  is  among  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  oonunentators  of  this  reoent  and 
better  period.  He  has  been  already  fisivourably  known  to- 
the  public,  by  his  works  on  the  principles  of  interpretation, 
and  on  the  genuineness  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
In  his  work  on  Interpretation  he  has  contended,  with' 
great  learning  and  ability,  for  the  old  doctrine  of  the  dmnble 
sense  of  the  Scriptures,  though  in  a  form  very  difierent  from 
ituX  in  which  this  doctrine  has  been  heretofore  held.  Ac- 
cording to  the  view  of  this  writer,  the  whole  Old  '^Testament 
dispensation, — ^its  rites,  its  facts,  its  personages, — ^while  they 
had,  in  themselves  considered,  a  pregnant  import,  were  also 
in  their  very  design  typical  of  the  New  Testament  dispensa- 
tion. Hence  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
while  it  has  a  primary  and  just  signification,  in  its  appliea-* 
tion  to  things  under  the  old  economy,  has  also  a  secondary 
sense,  so  far  as  those  things  were  typical  of  the  new 
economy.  This  sense  he  chooses  to  call  an  under  sense 
(  Uniersinn^  inoMia),  rather  than  a  double  sense.  We  shall 
hope  hereafter  to  make  our  readers  better  acquainted  with 
the  views  of  biblical  interpretation,  entertained  by  tliis  distin- 
guished commentator. 

It  is  not  our  desim  here  to  give  a  full  analysis  and  ex^ 
amination  of  this  work ;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
statin^f  a  few  of  its  excellencies,  and  then  give  a  single  speci- 
men, illustrative  of  our  Author's  method  of  conmientary. 

This  Commentary  is  peirvaded  by  a  living  and  glowing 
spirit  of  piety.  The  author  brings  to  the  business  of  inter- 
preting the  Bible,  a  heart  capable  of  being  affected  by  its 
subhme  fiicts  and  doctrines.    In  the  Preface  to  his  work,  he 
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avows  it  as  his  belief,  that  neither  the  commentator  nor  theo- 
logian is  fitted  for  his  work,  "  unless  with  head  and  h^rt  ha 
lives  in  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity."  Who  has  ,not.£blt 
the  truth  of  this  renmrk,  in  seeing  bow  frigidly  the  termf 
and  phra^es^  descriptive  of  Christian  states  and  relations, 
have  been  interpreted  by  unevaagelized  commentators ! 

Another  excellence  of  this  commentary,  and  that  by 
which  it  is  principally  characterized,  is  its  ample  unfolding  of 
the  doctrinal  ideas  of  the  New  Testament.    In  this  respect  it 
resembles  the  commentary  of  Calvin,  more  than  any  of  later 
date.     While  the   pages  of    recent  commentaries   have 
been  mostly  filled  with  minute  granupatical  and  exe^tical 
notices,  and  learned  references,  (the  importance  of  which,  ia 
their  place,  it  would  be  idle  to  dispute,)  in  the  pages  of 
Olshausen  these  are  confined  to  very  narrow  limits.   In  his 
statement  of  the  sense  of  Scripture,  he  exhibits  the  results  of 
critical  investi^tion,  rather  than  the  process.    Perhaps  on 
this  account,  ms  work  is  less  adapted  to  persons  in  the  early 
stages  of  biblical  study,  since  it  is  built  upon,  and  presup* 
poses,  a  thorough  grammatical  and  lexicoffraphal  study  oiC 
the  Bible.    The  importance  of  this  more  elementary  study^ 
especially  in  this  country,  can  hardly  be  over  estimated; 
nor  can  we  be  too  graleiul  to  those  who  have  been  laying 
the  foundations  of  an  improved  biblical  science,  where  alone, 
they  can  be  laid,  in  a  nK>re  accurate  knowledge  of  the  origi-> 
nal  lan^ages  of  the  Bible*    In  promoting  this  knowledge, 
the  distmguished  patriarch  of  biblical  literature  in  our  coun- 
try, and  those  who  have  co-operated  with  him,  have  done  an 
inestimable  service  to  the  cause  of  truth.  But  these  very  m^[i, 
however  much  importance  they  may  attach  to  the  Gredk 
and  Hebrew  grammar  and  lexicon,  would  doubtless  accede 
to  the  truth  of  the  following  remark  of  Olshausen,  that  "  the 
peculiar  difficulties  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  all  their  parts, 
can  by  no  means  be  obviated  by  Grammar  and  Lexicpgran 
phy  alone.  The  most  obscure  and  de^)est  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, are  often  the  easiest,  as  far  as  language  is  concerned ; 
and  viewed  from  the  ^ammatical  stand-point  alone,  the 
most  arid  and  superficial  sense  may  be  as  well  vindicated, 
as  the  vopsi  pro&und.    We  must  therefore  have^  side  by. 
side  with  the  grammatical,  a  biblicfhdoctrinal  interpreta- 
tion, which  shaU  derive  from  the  whole  analogy  of  Scriptu- 
ral doctrine,  the  mews  of  overcoming  the  difficultiea  of  par- 
ticular Scriptural  tboiights.'' 
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In  oDditdiig  grammatical  and  lexicographical  inTCBt^;a- 
tions  in  his  commentary,  our  Author  cu)e8  not,  then,  con- 
demn or  undervalue  them :  but  only  wishes  to  advance  be- 
yond them,  to  the  higher  and  more  appropriate  business  of 
commentary, — ^the  discovery  and  illustration  of  the  doctri- 
nal system  of  the  sacred  writers.  This  is  his  great  object. 
In  the  doctrinal  element  he  is  most  at  h<Hne.  And  admira- 
VLj  has  he  succeeded  in  developing  the  fundamental  truths 
ct  the  Goflpel.  No  one  can  read  his  illustrations,  without 
finding  new  vievrs  of  divine  truth  breaking  in  upcm  his  mind, 
and  a  new  interest  awakened  in  views  the  most  ftmiliar,  by 
the  novel  and  original  mode  in  which  they  are  expressed 
and  represented. 

In  this  novel  and  original  phraseology,  we  haTe  another 
advantage  of  this  commentary.  While  our  author  professes 
his  full  assent  to  the  doctrines  of  fiiith,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Augsburg  Confi9Bsion,  he  does  not  deem  it  essential  to  exhibit 
tb»e  in  precisely  the  same  form  and  technical  phraseology, 
whichis  there  adopted.  To  those  attached  to  the  svmbois  of 
tfieir  Church,  and  who  might  suspect  him  of  heterodoxy  finran 
his  not  making  fenuliar  use  of  the  prescribed  phrases  and 
terms,  he  says,  ^^  he  hopes,  that  on  nearer  examination  they 
will  be  convinced,  that  nobody  is  benefitted  by  a  mere  repe- 
tition of  die  current  modes  of  expression,  and  that  Christian 
exegesis  can  be  promoted,  only  where  the  interpreter  endea- 
vours, in  his  own  way,  to  unfold  the  iaep  things  of  the 
word  of  Ood,  according  to  the  measure  or  knomedge  he 
himself  possesses;  provided  the  nature  of  the  Gospel, 
which  has  been  held  the  same  by  idl  true  behevers,  in  all 
ages,  notwithstanding  the  difierence  of  developement  and  of 
phraseology,  is  not  altered  by  his  own  subjective  apprehen- 
sion of  it^ 

We  will  mention  only  one  more  characteristic  of  this 
commentary.  Our  author  makes  it  his  business  rather  ia 
give  his  own  views  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture,  than  to 
collect  the  views  of  others.  Instead  of  perplexing  the  mind 
of  the  student  by  a  variety  of  interpretations,  he  simply  states 
his  own  conceptions  of  the  meanins:  of  the  Bible,  or  alludes 
to  those  of  others  only  for  the  sake  ^placing  his  own  opinion 
in  a  dearer  light.  The  collection  of  diflbrent  interpretaticms 
is  no  doubt  an  important  help  to  the  understanding  of  Scrip- 
ture. But  it  cannot  be  well  for  one  to  burden  himself  with  a 
mass  of  diverse  opinions  at  an  eariy  stage  of  bibUcal  study. 
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After  wandering  «throu^h  the  mazed  of  Poole,  it  would  be 
strange  if  the  inexp^ienced  stud^it  should  not  be  con-  * 
foun&d.  Every  interpretation  proceeds  from  a  particular 
tendency  of  sentiment  in  the  Commentator,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  fully  understood,  unless  thii^  tendency  is  known, 
which  cannot  be  expected,  except  in  the  more  advanced 
stages  of  bibUcal  study. 

It  is  a  "principle  which  Olshausen^iixsists  upon,  that  the 
study  of  the  New  Testament  should  b^  prosecuted,  iiQt  by 
fira^ents  and  isolated  portions,  but  in  a  continuous  and 
umnterrupted  course,  so  that  the  reader,  may  receive  a 
lively  impressiiHi  of  the  unity  of  life  and  spirit  pervading  the 
whole.  But  this  continuous  course  must  be  interrupted,  and 
the  impression  of  the  whole  obscured,  by  constant  reference- 
to  the  opinions  of  others,  proceeding  as  they  do  firom.a  thou- 
sand different  points  of  view.  .1 

The  subjoined  extract  will  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
peculiarity  of  our  author's  method,  of  the  profoundness  of 
his  views,  and  of  the  proportionate  importance  which  he 
gives  to  doctrinal  statement,  in  comparison  with  grammati- 
cal and  critical  nptices. — Tbere.wiil  probably  be  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  respecting  th€  view  here  given  of  the  nature 
of  the  evidence  afforded  by  miracles  for  the  truth  of  Chris* 
tianity.  But  such  passages  as  those  in  Deut.  13:  1 — 6,  and 
in  2  Thess.  ch.  2,  seem  to  us  to  require  a  modification  of  the 
view  eonunonly  ^ven  of  this  subject  in  our  books  on  the 
evidences  of  Behgion. — ^In  a  future  Number,  we  propose 
to  give  the  views  of  Olshausen  on  the  subject  of  the^  De- 
moniacal Possessions  qf  the  New  Testament. 

The  third,  volume  of  this  commentary,  containing  JSo- 
mans  and  the  other  epistles,  will  be  looked  for  with  great  * 
earnestness*;  and  should  it  justify  the  expectations  excited 
by  the  volumes  abrelidy  published,  ought  to  be  translated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  American  public.  It  is  our  hope  and  con- 
fident belief,  that  by  the  labours  pf  such  men  as  our  author 
and  those  associated  with  him,  many  will  be  excited  to  a 
more  thorough  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  thus  be  led 
more  deeply  into  those  saored  penetralia  of  divine  wisdom, 
which  are  opened  to  those  only  who  search  the  Scriptures. 

Vol.  I.  19 
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HEALING  OF  A  LEPER. 
[Matt  &  1^4.    Maik  1:  40-45.    Luke  6:  12-16.] 

• 

.  After  exhibiting  Christ  in  his  capacity  of  teacherj* 
Matthew  proceeds  now  t6  describe  him  as  the  worker  ofmir 
racles  ;  the  two  following  chapters  being  occupied  with  ac- 
counts of  the  miracles  of  the  Redeemer."  These  miracles,  so 
fer  as  they  are  -considered  as  revelations  of  a  mighty  power, 
are  called  in  the  Scriptures  mighty  works  {iv^&ntti;  iyao>). 
When  they  are  considered  in  connexion  with  the  divine 
plans  or  ends,  in  relation  fo  parts  or  the  whole,  they  are  call- 
ed sigTis  (ff»?/icra,  ninw).  Considered  as  events  awakening 
surprise  and  wonder,  they  are  called  wonders  {ripan,  eavftictOf 
Mau.  21:15,  m»6i»,  o^nDo).  The  most  significant  term  em- 
ployed to  designate  the  miracles  of  Christ,  is  works,  tpya 
(Matt.  11:  2,  and  very  frequently  in  the  Gospel  of  John). 
In  tills  term,  it  seems  to  be  implied,  that  the  miraculous  is  the 
natural  form  of  the  agency  of  the  Redeemer,  since,  as  the 
possessor  of  divine  powers,  he  must  necessarily  produce,  in 
exercising  them,  supernatural  effects.  He  himself  was  the 
ripas, — his  miracles  are  the.  natural  ^pya  of  his  nature. 

And  hence  it  will  appear,  why  we  cannot  adopt  as  our 
oym,  that  notion  of  miracles  according  to  which  they  are  rep- 
resented as  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of  nature.  If  we  pro- 
ceed on  the  Scriptural  idea  of  the  immanence  of  Orod  in  the 
world,  wef  cannot  regard  the  laws  of  nature  as  arbitrary, 
mechanical  arrangements,  which  wouJd  need  an  external  in- 
vasion for  their  removal ;  on  the  contrary,  they  must,  all  of 
them,  be  considered  as  resting  in  the  nature  of  God.  Those 
phenomena, therefore,  which  are  inexplicable  from  theknowii 
or  unknown  laws  of  the  developement  of  earthly  life,  are  not 
on  this  account  to  be  •  regardiNl  as  disorderly,  and  siispen- 
sions  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  these  laws  are  rather  themselves 
comprehended  in  a  higher  orderly  whole,  since  the  heavenly 
and  the  divine  is  the  orderly  itself:  What  is  unnatural  is 
accordingly  ungodly ;  and  the  true  miracle  is  still  some- 
thing natural,  only  of  a  higher  order,  breaking  in  upon  this 

*  fit  is  a  peculiarity  of  Matthew,  according  to  the  view  of  Olsbauaen,  thatin- 
Bteaa  of  Exhibiting  our  Saviour  in  the  more  conlinuoua  method  of  biography, 
he  apprehends  and  exhibit*  the  life  of  Christ  under  certain  general  points  of 
view  s  L  e.  he  describes  him  aow  as  lawgiver,  now  lis  teacher,  and  again  aa 
woiiur  of  miraolat.    Editor.] 
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unharmonious  world  from  the  world  of  undisturbed  Barmo- 
ny .  Where  the  view  of  the  world  hete  given  is  adopted;  the 
attempt  to  •explain  miracles  from  naturm  causes,  commonly 
so  called,  must  be  reprobated>  as  wrong :  according  to  this 
view,  the  mitacuUms  is  as  natural  (understood  in  a  higher 
sense),  as  the  natural  (commonly  so  called)  is  wonderful.* 

From  this  view  of  miracles,  we  come  naturally  to  the 
prineiple,  the  justice  of  which  is  confirmed  by  the  whole 
phraseology  of  Scripture,  that  no  mircicle  is  performed 
Vfithout  a  b.^atA  power.  And  since  we  see  most  of  the 
Scriptural  miracles,  especially  those  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  to  have  been  performed  by  human  agents,  we 
are  led  to  the  belief  of  the  communicableness  of  higher 
spiritual  powers  to  men,  enabling  them  to  exert  a  control- 
Ung  influence  over  objects  by  which  they  are  more  nearly 
or  remotely  surrounded.  Without  the  supposition  of  the 
actual  possessicm  of  some  such  element-of  spiritual  power  (of 
the  ms/ia  in  his  x^^^v^^i  1  Cor.  12:  10)  by  the  human  agent,' 
there  would  be  no  connexion  between  the  miracle,  and  the 
worker  of  it ;  and  then  the  former  must  appear,  as  it  were, 
deal.  We  may  find  an  analogy,  to  this  possession  of 
himer  spiritual  power  by  a  human  individual,  in  Animal 
lagnetiam, ;  only  we  must  beware  of  confounding  this 
dark  and  dangerous  principle  of  sensuous  life,  with  that 
pure  element  of  light  which  Jesus  brought  down  upon  the 
earth.^    The  reason,  now,  of  the  fact,  tnat  great  fiilness  of 

♦  Comp.  Rud.  3  tier's  Andeut.  Pt  I.  p.  11$,  etc. 

.t  [By  teal  the  author  here  means,  higher  spiriiual  power,  as  distinguished 
from  the  derived,  dependent^  and  comparatively  unreal  pdwers  beloneing  to 
creatures.  The  phraseology  is  derived  from  the  Platonic  distinction  of  being 
into  the  r«ai  or  esBential,  and  the  phenominal  or  shadowy.     Editor.] 

t  [This  is  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  Animal  Magnetism  is  often 
ftlluded  to  in  all  the  departments  of  modem  GreriHan  literature.  The  reality  of 
«nch  a  natural  power  seems  there  to  be  taken  for  granted ;  and  it  is  referred  t^ 
abundantly,  for  the  sake  of  analogy  and  illuatration,  by  philosophical  and  tli»^ 
ological  wnters.  Our  author  appears  to  be  sensible  or  toe  danser  of  referring 
to  this  natural  power,  in  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  tns  miraculous 
powers  of  Christ  and  th^  Apostles  were  exerted ;  and  he  takes  pains  to  guard 
against  the  infwence  whicn  might  be  'drawn  from  this  comparison,  that  the 
Scriptural  miracles  may  be  accounted  for  by  natural  causes.  In  addiuon  to  the  * 
caution  wiiieh  he  has  here  sugsfested.  it  is  proper^  in  justice  to  him,  that  the  fol- 
lowing j>a88aee  from  the  PrdSice,  should  be  cited.  "^  I  de^m  it  important  to 
0peak  particularly  here  of  thd  parallel  which  I  have  jn  many  cases  drawn,  be- 
tween Magnetism  and  its  phenomena,  and  the  cures  of  our  Lord.'  Although  in 
the  commentai-y  itself  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  guard  against  the  abdse 
<|f  this  comparison ;  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  do  this  still  more  emphatically 
liere.  I  have  become  so  thoroughly  persuaded  by  the  latest  occurrences  in  the 
department  of  Maj^etism,  and  especiall  v  by  the  history  of  the  Prophetess  of  Pre- 
'vont  of  the  pernicious  effects  resulting  from  the  application  of  Magnetism,  even 
by  those  who  we  well  disposed,  that  I  wish  for  notmng  more  earnestly,  than  that 
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]q)iriUial  power  iu  great  men  of  the  church  of  later  times, 
was  not  connected  with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  is 
to  be  founds  in  the  course  of  human  developement,  and  in 
the  different  wants  of  different  ages.  In-  the  progress  of 
this  developement,  moments  of  intenser  interest  every  now  ' 
and  then .  arrive,  calling  forth  extraordinary  phenomena, 
which,  after  a  temporary  efflorescence,  gradually  disappear. 

But  there  is  one  thing  which  mtlst  have  gi^at  effect  in 
determining  our  views  on  this  subject ;  viz.  mat  the  Scrijx- 
tures  make  mention,  not  only  of  an  holy,  heavenly  power, 
as  the  cause  of  miracles^  but  also  of  an  evU  power.  Two 
series,  of  miracles  run  through  the  sacred  history.  As  the 
works  of  the  Egyptian  magicians  stood  oyer  against  those 
of  Moses  (Exod.  vii,  etc.) ;  so  in  the  New  Testament  do  the 
miracles  of  Anti-Christ  stand  contrasted  with  those  of  the 
Redeemer  (Matt.  24:  24.  2  Thess.  2:  9.  Rev.  13:  15).  This 
distinction  between  divine  and  demoniacal  miracles,  extorts 
inevitably  the  acknowledgement,  .that  the  Bible  actually 
teaches  the  existence  of  a  kingdom  of  evil  spiritual  powers, 
and  its  influence  upoii  human  beings  who  expose  themselves 
to  iV  The  sacred  writers  have  so  variously  interwoven 
their  declarations  respecting  evil  spirits  with  the  most  mh> 
portant  doctrines,  that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  to  them  the 
mythical  interpretation. 

This  same  distinction  leads  us  also  to  the  consideration, 
that  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  design  *of  miracles,  in  them- 
selves, to  confirm  the  truth  of  any  particular  declaration,' 
since  even  ^he  kingdom  of  lies  ha^  its  miracles ;  and  no 
criteria  are  anywhere  given  by  which  divine  and  demonia- 
cal miracles  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  Noj  do 
the  Scriptures,  anywhere  represent  this  as  the  design  of  mi- 
racles. They  were  so  understood  only  by  the  rude  popu- 
laee,  who  allowed  their  judgement  to  be  determined  sunply 
by  the  display  of  power  and  the  illusions  of  sense:  and 
hence  th^y  attached  themselves  as  readily,  and  even  more 
m,  to  false  prophets  and  false  Ch'rists,  as  to  the  •  true.  And 
it  is  on  this  account,  tliat  the  Saviour  sharply  rebukes  their 
carnal  iseeking  for  miracles;  John  4:  48. 

ibis  dark  power  might  be  left  at  rest  I  would,  therefore,  have  the  oompaneoB 
I  haTe  made  between  the  heaUng  power  of  our  Lord  ana  Magnetism,  consider- 
«d  8B  being  designed  only  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  distinct  conception  of 
the  mode  m  which  the  higher  and  holy  power  of  Christ  operated,  from  t&ia  low* 
er  and  dangerous  power,  and  its  ezertiona.  The  nature  of  the  two  it  wholly 
different'*   £ditor.f 
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But  when  bur  LoTd,  in  other  passages,*  requires  fiedth  on 
the  ground  of  his  works,  and  places  them  in  connexion  with 
his  dignity  and  his  sacred  offite ;  this  is  not  done  for  the 
sake  of  confirming  by  them  the  truth  of  his  declarations': 
this  truth,  on  the  contrary,  irresistibly  commends  itself  as 
such,  by  its  own  internal  nature^  to  every  one  who  is  sus- 
ceptible of  it:  he  that  is  of  the~  truths  heareth  the  voice  of 
truths  The  miracles  of  Christ  were  rather  designed,  to 
prove  his  character  (ms  divine  anAassador  to  aU. those  apon 
whom  the  truth,  speaking  out  from  his  whole  nature  as  well 
'  as  his  words,  had  produk^  its  effect.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  one  might  teach  truths,  without  sustluning  a  higher 
character,  as  messenger  of  God.  And  in  such  a  case  the 
tritths  declared  and  acted  out  by  him  might  greatly  prepoa- 
derate  over  errour ;  but  no  merely  human  teacher,  can  be 
considered  as  entirely  exempt  firom  errour.  In  di8tincti<Hi 
therefore  from  human  teachers,  however  excellent,,  Qod  en- 
dues particular  persons^  as  his  asents,  with  higher  powers, 
in  order  to  legitimate  them  as  in&llible  organs  oi  the  divine 
Spirit, — as  tesu^ers  of  absolute  truth. 

The  gift  of  miracles  is  therefore  one  of  the  necessary 
characteristics  of  a  true  prophet ;  though  the  design  of  them 
is  not  to  establish  the  truth  of  their  particular  declarations, 
but  rather  to  prove  their  higher  character,  and  that  they  a)re 
to  be  regardea  as  leaders  and  guides  of  the  people,  exempt 
firom  aU  errour.  Hence  in  .miracles,  faith  is  alwayapresup* 
posed;  i.e.  a  capacity  for  receiving  influence  from  what  is 
divine ;  and  it  is  only  the  connexion  of  truth  with  the  evi* 
dence  of  miracles  wluch  confirms  the  character  ef  a  divine 
teacher,  by  means  of  which  character  even  such  things  may 
be  established  as  certainly  true,  which  could  not  have  been 
discerned  as  such,  inerely  by  the  internal  siisceptibiUty.  for 
truth.  It  is  the  reverse  with  the  representatives  of  the  ting- 
dom  of  darkness,  whom  the  Scriptures  denomina:te /oii^ 
prophets^  or  false  Christs  {i^vdurpo^^raij  ^pnMx^t^not)^  because, 

Shile  they  have  sxk  extefpal  resemblance  in  appearance  to 
e  true  messengers  of  God,  they  are  totally  dissimilar  in 
mtemal  character.  But*  although  these  representatives  of 
the  kingdom  of  ties  may  mingle  muchwhich  is  true  in  word 
and  in  work,  and  eiuleavour  to  appear  as  the  messengers  of 
die  kingdom  of  light ;  still  the  whole  spirit  of  their  agency 
betrays  itself  to  a  pure  mind,  capable  of  perceiving  the  tmlh, 

« E.S.  Jofan  Uh3B.  14: 10^  II.  t  Joba  18>  37. 
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as  unholy,  ^nd  no  miracles  which  can  be  supposed  could 
induce  such  a  mind  to  yield  itself  to  their  influence.  So  far 
from  this,  the  vory  connexion  of  the  power  of  Mt^orking  mira* 
cles  with  this  unholy  spirit,  is  only  an  evidence  of  its  close 
association  with  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

.  When,  therefore,  the  Redeemer  blames  the  desire  of  his 
contemporaries  to  see  miracles ;  it  is  merely  the  looking  to 
what  is  outward  which  he  blames  in  them,<3ince  this  proves 
them  to  be  insensible  to  spiritual  things,  and  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  being  carried  away  by  the  works  of  the  Evil 
One,  if  they  should  be  associated  with  miraculous  phenom- 
ena. On  the  contrary,  our  Lord  commends  the  desire  of 
seeing  miracles  as  an  evidence  of  the  internal  certainty, 
that  one,  of  whose  truth  and  purity  ef  action  the  mind  h^d 
been  before  convinced,  is  something  more  than  a  human 
teacher, — ^is  an  accredited  messenger  of  heaven. 

The  power  of  working  miracles,  and  every  particular 
exertion  of  this  power  is,  therefore,  in  itself,  without  signifi- 
cance :  every  thing  depends  upon  its  connexion  with  the 
entire  agency  of  the  one  by  whom  it  is  exerted.  The  con- 
nexion of  miracles  with  what  is  holy,  is  the  exalted  testi- 
mony of  God  for  his  servants ; — ^the  connexion  of  miracles 
with  what  is.  unholy,  is  a  token  of  terrour  and  warning 
against  an  emissary  of  the  pit.  Knowledge  of  the  holy  - 
and  the  unholy, — of  what  they  are  in  their,  own  nature,  is 
therefore  piesupposed  in  order  to  one's  being  able  to  judge 
of  the  nature  of  a  miracle,  and  this  knowlolge  is  depend- 
ent upon  internal  rectitude  and  purity  of  disposition  as  its 
only  condition.  The  man  whose  moral  disposition  is  per- 
verse, will  persuade  himself  that  miracles  wrought .  really 
by  God,  nueht  have  been-  performed  by  the  Evil  spirit, 
while  he  wUl  look  upon  false  miracles  as  genuine.  The 
man  of  paoral  parity  understands  both  in  their  true  nature, 
because  he  bears  within  himself  the  form  and  rule  of  truth. 

If  now  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  history  of  miracles,  we 
find  none  before  Moses,  which  were  accomplished  through 
the  instrumentality  of  human  agents;  for  the  miracles  of 
God,  the  revelation  of  himself  in  his  Son,  in  angels,  and  in 
other  ways,  are'  to  .be  carefiillV  distinguished  from  those  in 
which  the  miraculous  power  was  connected  with  a  human 
being.  It  would  seem,  .therefore,  that  some  maturity  in 
human  nature  is  requisite,  in  order  to  its  being  entrusted 
with  the  higher  spiritual  powers.    Hence  Jesus  wrought  no 
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nuTacles  while  a  child ;  and  the  apocryphal  books  of  the 
New  TestapieBt  betray  their  want  of  spiritual  discernment, 
among  other  things  in  this,  tliat  ,they  represent  the  child 
Jesus  as  having  perform^  miracles. 

Again  ;  we  observe  a  difference  between  the  miracles  of 
tho-  Old  Testament  after  the  time  of  Moses,  and  those  of 
the  New.  The  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  are  not  only 
of  a  more  eollasal  character,  but  are  also  more  external  in 
their  nature,  and  more  adapted  than  those  of  the  New  to 
strike  the  fiancy  and  other  lower  faculties  of  the  soul.  The 
miracles  of  the  New  l^estament  b^ar  a  more  spiritual,  char . 
racter,  and  their  reference  to- the  ethical  world  is  far 'more 
obvious.  We  perceive  that  the  Saviour  adhered  in  his 
'  whole  miraculous  agency  to  the  mcucims  observed  by  him 
during  the  l^emptation :  he  never  performed,  miracles  for 
the  sake  b£  making  a  display,— never  for  himself.  The 
Father  only  wrought  miracles  ii^  him,  to' strengthen  the 
faith  either  of  the  narrower  circle  of  his  disciples^  as  in  the 
case  of  the  TransfiguTatiim^  or  of  the  larger  body  of  them, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Resurrection,  In  lowly  silence  did 
Jesus  exert  the  fulness  of  divine  power  and  life  resting  in 
himself,  to  comfort  the  afflicted^  and  suffering,  to  free  them 
from  the  source  of  their  ills,  and  so,  even  in  this  sense,  to 
destroy,  the  works  of  the  Devil,  and  to  lay  the  foundations 
oi  the  kingdom  of  God ;  'since  he  always  knew  how  to 
'  make  extesnal  aid  the  means  of  spiritual  good.  .  The  won- 
derful  cures  of  Jesus  are  hence  to  be  regarded  as  incidents 
of  a  physico-moral  nature,  in  which  the  fullness  of  divine 
life  restmg  in  him  passed  over  to  persons  susceptible  of  it, 
in  order  to  show  by  the'  organic  harmony  of  the  natural 
life^  the  possibility  of  the  harmony  of  the  spiritual  life. 

The  miraculous  cures  performed  by  the  disciples  of 
Christ  are  distinguished  from«his  in  this  respect,  that  Jesus 
performed  his  in  his  own  name,  from  the  completeness  oi 
power  dwelling  in  himself:  his  disciples,  on  the  contrary, 
performed  miracles  only  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  with.AM- 
power,  and  as  his  instrument.  Faith  was,  therefore,  as 
essential  a  condition  of  their  receiving  the.power  of  work- 
ing miracles,  as  it  was  in  others  of  their  being  cured ;  and 
so  we  find  them  possessing  these  powers  in  different  de? 
grees  of  developement,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
their. faith,  by  which  the  possession  of  these  powers  was 
conditioned ;  see  Matt.  10:  1^  8.  17: 19. 
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Matt.  8: 1. — Commg  n6w  to  the  first  of  the  miraculous 
GUies  recorded  by  Matthew,  its  chronological,  position  is 
left  indefinite  both  by  lifatthew  (8:  1,  6^  and  by  Luke 
(5:  11,  16,. 17).  Since,  however,  dccording  to  Luke  7:  1, 
Christ  visited  Capernaum  after  his  Sehnou  on  the  Mount, 
and  healed  the  servant  of  .the  centurion  ^as  Matthew  ^Iso  . 
informs  us,  8:  6,  ff.) ;  the  order  in- which  this  event  is  placed 
by  Matthew  may  be  chronologically  correct^  and  the  heal- 
ing of  the  Leper  may  have  teken  place  immediately  after 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  on  the  way  to  Capemauni; — 
.  Luke  says  (5:  12)  ^  ^iX  tup  w6\tw,  in  one  of  the  citi^. 

The  narrative  bedns  with,  the  remark,  that  as  soon  as 
our  Saviour  descended  from  the  mountain,  great  multitudes 
of  pisople- collected  around  him.  Among  these  a  Leper' 
came  forward.  [The  KkTafiaiPitpdwdro^fywft  descending' from 
the  motmtainj  refers  back  to  Matthew  6:  1.* — As  to  the 
construction,  the  repeated  dm^  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  re- 
curs amia  in  the  same  chapter,  and  firequently  in  Matthew. 
The  first  o^  with  Karafiim  would  hence  seem  to  stand  as  a 
dativo  absolute.  From  this  feeling,  we  may  explain  the 
reading  icmrafiivnf  t^rof,  which  is  a  correction  of  the  unusual 
dative.]  •  . 

Terse  2.  As  to  the  Leprosy  (xiiy»a),  it  appeared  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  tome  milder,  others  more  dangerous.  On  this 
point,  the  account  given  by  Moses  (Nmn.  13  and  14)  re- 
specting the  T\r9  {leprosy),  lesiveB  no  doubt  .One  who 
had  the  mote  dangerous  leprosy  was  regarded  by  the 
Mosaic  law  as  unclean,  and  could  not  be  restored  to  the 
community  until  his  cure  was  made  evident.  This  Leper 
might  have  heard  of -the  cures  performed  by  J^sus,  or  per- 
haps might  himself  iiave  seen  them.  It  is  enough  to  knvw, 
however,  that  he  showed  his  faith  in  the  person  of  Jesus, 
by  falling  down  before  him^  and  praying*  to  be  healed, 
which  he  thought  possible  to  be  done  even  for  hiinself^  by  the 


*  [Aooofdiag  to  Luke  6: 12,  if.,  Jesus  had  gone  out  npon  a  moantain  topraf 
there:  On  the  oiorning  after  this  prayer,  he  completed  the  circle  of  his  twelve 
•disciples,  and  dttcending  to  the  p/atn,  deliverer]  to  the  people,  which  thronged 
■around  him,  the  serAon  called  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  fact  that,  ao- 
oording  to  Luke,  Jesus  descended  from  the  mountain  in  order  to  deliver  this  ser- 
mon, while,  according  to  Matthew,'  he  went  up  into  Uie  mountain,  may  beac- 
foamed  for  by  either  of  the  followin|:  suppositions;  yh.  that  Matthew  connects 
the  sermon  of  Jesus  immediately  with  his  earlier  jjoing  up,  without  mentioning 
iiis  intermediate  descent;  or  that  the  pressure  ox  the  people  compelled  Jesus, 
^ifler  he  had  deseended,  to  asoead  up  again  into  the  mountain,  that  be  might  be 
heard  by  a  greater  number  of  people.    Editor.] 
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power  of  Jesas.  [The  word  rendered  worshipped  {wpomn- 
Miv,  equivalent  to  yorvircTw  in  Mark,  and  to  «nr«w  twi  ttpSemnv  in 
Luke]^  answers  to  the  Hebrew  ninnm.  It  is  the  com- 
mon gestare  of  reverence  throughout  the  East,  and  does 
not  in  itself  denote  relij^ous  worship. — The  phrase  ii»  eajfi 
«Mff«i,  expresses  the  solicitude  of  the  suppliant  to  secure  the 
healing  power  of  Jesus  in  his  own  behalf.] 

As  to  the  naiure  of  the  faith  which  we  must  presup- 
pose in  the  case  of  the  person  here  restored,  as  in  all  similar 
cases  (comp.  Matt.  13:  58);  it  is  to  be  remarked  first  of  all, 
that  faith  {^i^rm)  when  understood  in  a  rehgious  respect,  has 
every  where  only  one  and  the  same  fundamental  signifi- 
cation, modified  only  accordins:  to  the  different  objects  of 
&ith,  which  are  again  conditioned    by  the  different  de- 
grees of  its  developement.    We  cannot  place  the  essential 
nature  of  faith  in  any  mere  knowledge^  whether  it  be  of 
the  divine  in  general,  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  or  more  es- 
pecially of  the  divine  in  Christ,  as  in  the  New  Testament 
For  such  a  knowledge,  whether  confused  or  clear,  may  be 
conceived  of  as  connected  with  an  inward  state  which  we 
must  recognise  as  the  very  opposite  to  the  believing  frame 
of  mind.    Faith  rather  consists  in  a  spiritual  susc^tibUity 
{Recepiivitdtj  Germ.) /or  th^  divine,  and  is  itseu  capable 
of  internal  advancement,  accordhig  to  the  degrees  of  the 
revelation  of  the  divine.    This  susceptibility  must,  indeed, 
have  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge  for  its  accompaniment ; 
but  a  high  decree  of  this  susceptibility  for  the  influences  of 
a  higher  and  nolier  world,  may  be  seen  to  be  reconcileable 
with  ^eat  confusion  in  one's  religious  conceptions;  still 
there  is  always  in  this  beheying  susceptibility  a  pledge  of 
the  essential  correctness  of  these  conceptions,  although 
their  circle  may  be  limited,  and  their  quahty  undeveloped. 
And  so  in  the  miraculous  cures,  while  in  all  of  them  ndth 
was  made  a  ne^tive  condition  of  the  reception  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Spirit  streaming  firom  Christ,  yet  it  was  not  a 
mere  holding  of  certain  doctrines  to  be  true,  which  was 
required,  but  a  spiritual  and  physical  susceptibiUty  for  the 
exertion  of  the  Redeemer's  power.    This  susceptibility  was 
doubtless  attended  uniformly  by  the  conception  that.  Jesus 
was  the  Messiah,  and  as  such  could  work  miracles,  althoue^h 
these  views  were  commonly  very  crude ;  but  they  may  be 
conceived  of  ajs  separated  firom  that  radical  disposition  of 
the  heart  {f«pii^\  which  we  have  designated  as  the  suscepti- 
Vol.  L  20 
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bility  of  the  mind  and  of  the  whole  nature  for  heavenly 
influence ;  and  when  thus  separated,  they  constituted  no 
ground  for  the  exertion  of  miraculous  power.  To  this  view 
of  the  subject  we  are  led  by  the  accounts  of  all  the  miracu- 
lous cures  of  Christ.  The  Saviour  never  asked  for  any 
particular  dogmas,  as  the  object  of  faith: — ^he  never  named 
any  as  a  pr^cate  indispensably  requisite  to  fiiith.  The 
Redeemer  allows  the  mere  confession  of  faith  to  speak  for 
its  quality ;  since  one's  whole  nature,  and  his  words  together, 
disclose  the  state  of  his  heart,  as  either  opened  to  me  di- 
vine influences,  or  closed  against  them. 

It  hence  appears  also,  how  external  bodily  healing,  can 
be  only  a  symbol  of  that  which  was  properly  intended, — in- 
ternal spiritual  healing.  The  same  powers  of  life,  by  the 
gift  of  which  bodily  msorganization  was  removed,  worked, 
according  to  their  nature,  upon  the  spiritual  state,  of  the 
person  healed :  they  placed  him  in  a  real  connexion  with 
the  world  of  good,  and  took  him  upon  the  stand-point 
which  he  had  already  assumed,  in  order  to  carry  him  &r- 
tber :  for  although,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  it  was  not 
the  fact  that  all  who  were  healed  by  the  Saviour  were 
led  into  regeneration,  yet  a  spiritual  blessing  was  made 
accessible  to  every  one. 

Verse  3.  At  the  request  of  the  sick  man,  our  Lord  lays 
his  hand  upon  him,  and  heals  him.  In  most  of  the  miracu- 
lous cures  of  Christ,  there  was  some  such  immediate  contact, 
between  him  and  the  person  healed ;  and  there  is  nothing  ob- 
jectionable in  recognising  in  this  laying  on  of  hands,  a  me- 
dimn,  though  not  a  necessary  one,  conducting  the  healing 
power ;  as  in  the  case  of  benediction  by  means  of  the  solemn 
iviArns  nSv  x^p^^*  ^^^^  aualogy  of  animal  magnetism  here  press- 
es itself  again  upon  our  notice,  and  is  doubtless  founded  in 
the  nature  of  the  relations ;  but  it  should  never  be  forgotten, 
as  has  been  suggested  above,  that  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  pure,  heavenly,  divine  power,  and  that  magnetism 
can  therefore  be  compared  with  it,  only  as  a  power  in  a 
lower  region  of  existence,  productive  of  similar  phenom- 
ena. 

[KoBapt^up  is  equivalent  to  nno,  the  common  word  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  removal  of  the  leprosy,  as  something 
unclean,  the  outward  appearance  of  this  disease  leading  to 
this  comparison.  This  term  may  signify  to  pronounce 
dean,  so  far  as  the  priest,  who  declared  the  sick  man  clean. 
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made  him  so,  inasmuch  as  he  restored  his  interrupted  inter- 
course with  the  Jewish  society.  Comp.  Lev.  13:  13,  17, 
according  to  the  Septuagint.  That  the  effectual  and  in- 
stantaneous removal  of  the  sickness  is  meant,  is  obvious 
firom  the  phrase,  immediately  the  leprosy  left  him  {tMitn 
iwiikBs^  i  xbipa,  Mark,  1:  42],  which  explains  iia$Mpioen.  The 
connexion  of  this  word  in  Matthew  with  xhrpa  airo^  requires 
that  it  should  involve  the  sense  of  putting  away. 

Yease  4.  Immediately  after  die  cure  here  effected,  we 
have  recorded  by  three  evangelists,  the  command  of  our 
Lord  that  no  one  should  be  informed  of  this  event.  Simi- 
lar prohibitions  are  often  found  in  the  evangelical  history. 
Comp.  Matt.  9:  30.  12:  16.  16:  20.  17:  9.  Mark  3:  12.  6: 
43.  7:  36.  8:  26,  30.  9:  9.  Luke  8:  56.  9:  21.  The  causes 
which  led  the  Redeemer  to  give  such  directions  were  vari- 
ous. Sometimes,  doubtless,  our  Lord  intended  by  enjoin- 
ing secresy,  to  remove  any  occasion  for  a  popular  move- 
ment to  make  him  Messianic  king ;  sometimes,  to  withdraw 
the  people  from  external  events,  and  prevent  them  from 
showing  him  merely  external  honour ;  or  as  Luther  says, 
to  ^ve  an  example  of  humility.  Often,  however,  our 
Saviour  may  have  enjoined  silence  upon  those  healed,  for 
their  own  sake.  Whereas  they  were  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing distracted  by  external  engagements,  the  design  of  Jesus, 
in  thus  prohibiting  them  from  publishing  what  had  been 
done  {or  them,  mi^t  have  been,  to  lead  them  to  self-exami- 
nation  and  introspection.  That  he  was  often  influenced 
by  this  motive,  is  obvious  especially  from  the  circumstance, 
that  in  some  cases  he  gave  exactly  the  opposite  advice,  and 
required  that  what  God  had  done  through  him  should  be 
made  known.  Comp.  Mark  6: 19.  Tms  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  especially  with  such  persons  as  were  by  na- 
ture reserved,  and  given  to  a  fidse  disposition  of  self-inspec- 
tion, and  who  needed  to  be  directed  to  active  duty,  in  order 
to  their  spiritual  prosperity. — ^The  circumstance  last  men- 
tioned is  especially  important,  as  it  affords  a  view  of  the 
deep  wisdom  in  imparting  instruction  which  characterized 
our  Lord,  who  knew  how  to  treat  every  man  according  to 
his  particular  wants. 

In  the  present  instance,  it  seems  most  probable  from  the 
narrative  of  Matthew,  that  the  ground  of  this  prohibition  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  one  who  was  healed ;  since  the  com- 
mand to  say  nothing  of  it  was  addressed  to  the  leper  alone. 
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although  the  cure  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  many. 
Mark,  indeed,  has  said  nothing  of  a  collection  of  peo- 
ple, and  from  his  narrative,  it  seems  therefore  to  be  more 
probable,  that  this  command  was  designed  to  prevent  popu- 
lar excitement.  He  informs  us  (ch.  1:  45),  tibit  the  leper, 
notwithstanding  this  injunction,  busily*  published  abroad 
this  miracle,  and  that  in  consequence  such  a  commotion 
ensued,  that  he  could  no  longer  show  himself  openly  in 

the   city    (&cTt  foiKtrt  atrdv  iopaaOai    ^amp&s  tls  ir^iv  ciacX6ccy),    Icst  he 

should  thereby  cherish  the  carnal  expectations  of  a  Messiah 
held  by  the  multitude.  It  is  perhaps  on  this  account,  that 
Mark  (1: 43)  subjoins  the  declaration,  and  he  straitly  charg- 
ed him,  and  forthwith  sent  him  away  (««i  ifififHimc&iuvoi  a*T»,  «*- 
Biat  i^i0aKtp  aMv.)  ['EitfifUfiAofiat  has  bcro,  as  iu  Mark  9:  30,  only 
the  sense  of  conmianding  with  earnestness  and  emphasis. 
*E«i?ax«»  is  equivalent  to  Kr«n.  Comp.  Matt.  9:  25.]  CJon- 
sidering  the  &ct,  that  greater  distinctness  and  vividness 
in  the  narration  of  external  and  incidental  circumstances 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  his  account  would 
seem  here  to  deserve  the  preference  above  that  of  Mat- 
thew ;  especially  since  Luke  makes  no  mention  of  the  crowd, 
in  whose  presence,  according  to  Matthew  (8: 1),  this  cure 
took  place. 

Not  less  important  than  this  prohibition,  is  the  command 
given  to  the  Leper,  to  go  to  the  priest,  and  offer  the  ap- 
pointed sacrifice,  Comp.  Lev.  14:  2,  ff.  In  this  conmiand 
we  see  the  wise  caution  of  our  Saviour  against  invading 
violenfly  the  theocratic  institutions,  in  any  respect.  We 
observe  in  this  also  a  tender  solicitude,  not  to  tear  away 
the  person  healed  from  his  former  stand-poirU,  but  only  to 
lead  him  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving 
upon  him  in  his  previous  relations.  It  is  by  no  means  the 
case,  that  Jesus  attempts,  by  awakening  a  higher  conscious- 
ness, to  translate  all  of  those  whom  he  had  healed,  through 
regeneration  into  the  Ufe  of  the  New  Testament.  On  the 
contrary,  he  often  leave:^  them  undisturbed  upon  their  legal 
stand-point,  if  they  were  called  to  be  perfected  on  that 
^ound ;  and  seeks  only  to  lead  them  to  true  righteousness 
(i«f««rfio7),  which  on  the  Old  Testament  ground  mvolved  7'e- 
pentance  (ftcr&oia). 

*  UoXX&t  the  word  here  xmed.  ia  often  employed  by  MJurk  in  the  senie 
of  strongly,  dMgendy,  e.  g.  Mark  3: 12.  ^:  23. 15: 3. 
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The  three  evangelists  here  subjoin  the  words,  firr  a  tes- 
timony  unto  them  [tii  ^a^-rvpiov  a^roif).  This  implies,  that  the 
command  here  given  had  some  respect  to  the  Priests.  By 
pronouncing  the  Leper  clean,  they  must  testify  to  the  reality 
of  his  cure,  and  thus  condenm  their  own  unbelief.  [The 
preceding  i^r  {priest)  is  to  be  taken  collectively,  as  appears 
nx>m  the  subsequent  oirpiv.] 


LITERARY    NOTICES. 

Th»  CaUage  Bible  and  Pamily  Expo»itor,  eoniaining  the  Old  and  Ne» 
Testaments,  toith   PraUical  ExposUions  and  ExpUimitory  Notes.     Bj^ 
T%07na8  J^lUamSf  author  qf  "  Tne  Age  qf  Infidelity^*  in  answer  to  Paine^ 
tfv.  4^     "^o  tchich  are  added  the  References  and  Marginal  Readings  qf 
;  me  PohgUft  Bible^  together  wUh  original  Notes  and  Seuctions  from  Bag- 
ster't  Comprehensive  Bible  and  other  standard  works  ; — Introaudory  and 
eoTutuding  remarks  on  each  Book  qf  the  Old  arui  Neto  Testaments^  and» 
valuable  Chronological  Index.     T%e  Mohole  carepiUy  reoised^  and  adapted 
to  the  use  qf  Sunday  SduxUs,  Bible  Classes^  ana  Christians  generally. 
BmbdU^uatrith  maps  and  engravings.    Edited  by  Rev.  William  Pattok. 
Compute  in  two  volumes.    New- York:  Conner  4*  Cook^  FVankiin  Build- 
ings^ 1833. 

Ths  work  of  wbich  the  above  account  ia  given  on  ita  title  page,  promiaea 
no  more  than  it  fiilfila.  It  preaenta  the  reault  of  much  reaearch  in  a  amaU 
oompaaa,  which  can  be  procured  at  comparatively  little  expense.  It  ia  judicioua 
in  moat  of  ita  atatementa,  and  thoroughly  evangelical  in  the  spirit  it  breatheai 
and  the  aentimenta  it  inculcatea.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  be  uaefiil  to  both 
teachers  and  pupila  in  Sundaj^  Schoola,  and  for  thia  reaaon,  it  can  hardly  fail 
id  be  atudied  m  connexion  with  theae  important  institutions,  wherever  its  cha- 
racter ia  understood.  "  There  are  many  persona,"  aays  the  Engliah  Editor, 
<*  both  in  early  and  advanced  life,  who  take  great  pleaaure  in  searching  the 
Scripturea ;  but  for  want  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  original  langniagea,  with 
ancient  history  and  oriental  mannera.  they  are  impeded  and  oiscourafed, 
eapecially  when  they  meet  with  men  WDO  not  only  reject  the  Bible  themsefvea, 
but  dehgnt  to  dqpreciate  and  demde  it ;  thua  perplexinjg  and  diacouraging  those 
who  wiah  to  make  it,  not  only  their  atudy,  but  their  directory  through  life. 
From  a  desire  to  aaaiat  auch  peraona,  both  in  studying  the  Scriptures  and  in  repel- 
ling their  opponenta,  the  Cottaob  Bible  waa  projected."  Of  his  oualificationa 
for  the  undertaking,  the  Editor  modestly  says,  that  he  '*  brings  to  the  execution 


of  his  plan,  no  pretenaiona  to  ability,  but  that  of  havuig  atudied  the  Scripturea 
for  half  a  centivy.  and  formed  a  collection  of  hooka  the  most  neceaaary  and 
suitable  to  aaaiat  nim  in  the  deaign.''    The  aubstance  of  theae  worka  he  haa 


endeavoured  to  compreaa^  and  to  add,  in  the  moat  oonciae  form,  yuch  practical 
remarka  aa  appeared  to  bun  deairable.  The  introduction  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
charactera  is  avoided;  and  even  the  critical  notes  are  rendered  intelligible 
to  the  reader  of  a  common  Engliah  education. 

Qf  the  candour  of  the  Editor  there  can  be  no  doubt  He  ia  worthy  of  credit 
when  he  aaya,  "It  haa  been  the  author'a  aim  to  follow  the  inapired  writera,  and 
by  DO  means  to  bend  them  to  hia  preconceived  opiniona,  or  to  any  human 
ayateuL  He  has  never  ahnnned  fearleaaly  to  expreaa  what  he  conceives 
to  be  their  meaning;  at  the  aame  time  he  venturea  to  hope,  that  he 
haa  ezpreased  himself  with  becoming  modesty,  imploring  both  for  himself 
and  for  hia  readers^  that  wisdom  from  above  which  is  profitable  and  even 
neoemry,  to  dir^t  us  in  all  cases,  and  particularly  in  Theological  inquiries." 
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The  value  of  the  work  ib  much  increased  bv  the  additions,  and  other  im- 
provements of  the  American  Editor.  " Free  use,  he  tells  us,.  "lias  been  made 
of  authors  illustrating  the  historical  facts,  natural  history,  and  ^graphy  of 
the  Bible ;  also,  the  manners  and  customs  of  Eastern  and  ancient  nations. 
The  Cottaffe  Bible,  as  now  presented  to  the  public,  probably  contains  more  to 
illustrate  the  Scriptures  from  travels,  than  can  be  found  in  the  same  compass 
and  eipense.  in  any  other  commentary." — "  The  maps  accompanying  the  pre- 
sent ecution  nave  been  prepared  with  great  care  after  an  extended  comparison 
of  authorities^  and  it  is  noped,  will  be  well  calculated  to  aid  the  student  of  the 
Bible  in  obtaining  accurate  geographical  knowledge.  The  plates  are  designed 
not  merely  to  ornament  the  work,  out  to  illustrate  important  portions  of  the 
word  of  God." 

The  ffeneral  circulation  of  woriis  like  the  one  now  noticed^  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  very  auspicious  to  the  interests  of  valuable  biblical  knowledge, 
among  those  who,  from  want  of  a  learned  education,  or  from  thdr  circumstan- 
ces^ are  denied  access  to  higher  and  more  expensive  sources  of  critical  investi- 
Sation.  It  is  one  of  the  happy  characteristics  of  the  age,  that  it  aims  to  brine 
own  to  common  use  the  more  important  facts  and  materials  of  thought,  which 
were  formerly  regarded  as  the  exclusive  property  of  scholars,  men  of  Uterary 
leiflRoe^  and  tne  devotees  of  sctenoe. 


Poems  and  Prose  wrUings,  by  Ricbabd  H.  Dana.  Boston.  RusseUt  Odiome, 
^  Co,  1833. 

This  work  has  been  so  often  and  so  finvoorably  noticed  in  omr  critical  jour- 
nals^ that  it  is  above  the  need  of  eulogium  from  us.  We  defer  to  a  future  period 
the  more  extended  remarks  we  had  designed  to  offer  on  this  work,  the  more 
willingly,  as  we  beUeve  it  is  not  an  ephemeral  production,  but  destined  to  live, 
and  assert  a  place  in  the  immortal  literature  of  our  nation.  Mr.  Dana's  poetry 
is  founded  on  nature  and  strikes  a  chord  to  which  the  human  heart  responds, 
and  therefore^  like  that  of  Cowper  and  Wadsworthj  will  always  be  read  ana 
loved. 

We  must  content  ourselves  now  with  a  single  extract.    It  exhibits,  more 

erfaaps  than  any  other  poem  in  the  volume,  all  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
r.  Dana's  poetry,— a  varied  and  somewhat  rugged  versification,— vigour  of 
thouffhc  and  moral  conception, — a  yearning  love  for  nature  in  all  its  forms, — a 
sad,  out  pleasing  and  attractive  melancholy  in  view  of  the  perversions  of  Ufe, 
brightened  and  cheered  by  the  hopes  of  relision.  It  is  the  last  in  the  collection 
of  poems ;  and  with  sentmients  so  pure  ana  elevated  we  are  happy  to  close  our 
present  volume. 

DAYBREAK. 

Tht  Pilgrim  Umj  laid  la  a  laif*  mpfv  ohunber,  trhoM  window  oMMd  toward!  tha  ana  riaiaf ;  tha 
■aofthadiainbarwaaPaaaa;  wiwrahadtpt  Ull  bcaakof  day.aad  thmi  ha avoka and laiig. 

The  Pilfrim's  Prograii. 

I. 

Now,  brighter  than  the  host  that  all  night  long, 

In  iiery  armour,  far  up  in  the  sky 

Stood  watch,  thou  corns' t  to  wait  the  morning's  song^ 

Thoa  oom'st  to  teU  me  day  again  is  nigh. 

Star  of  the  dawning  I  Cheemil  is  thine  eye ; 

And  yet  in  the  broad  day  it  must  grow  dim. 

Thou  seem'st  to  look  on  me,  as  asking  why 

My  monming  eyes  with  silent  tears  do  swim; 

Thou  bid*st  me  turn  to  God,  and  seek  my  rest  in  Him. 

n. 

Canst  thou  aow  sad,  thou  say'st,  as  earth  grows  bri£^t7 
And  sigh,  wnen  little  birds  begin  discourse 
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In  quick,  low  voices,  ere  the  streaminff  liffht 

Poure  on  their  nests,  from  out  the  day^s  fresh  soutoe  1 

With  creatures  innocent  thou  must  perforce 

A  sharer  be,  if  that  thine  heart  be  pure. 

And  holy  hour  like  this,  save  sharp  remorse^ 

Of  ills  and  pains  of  life  must  be  the  cure^ 

And  breathe  in  kindred  calnii  and  teach  thee  to  endure 

m. 

I  £ael  its  calm.    But  there's  a  sombrous  hoe^ 

Edging  that  eastern  cloud,  of  deep,  dull  red ;  ) 

Nor  gutters  yet  the  cold  and  heavy  dew ; 

And  all  ihe  woods  and  hill-tops  stand  outspretd 

'With  dusky  lights,  which  warmth  nor  comfort  shed. 

S till— save  the  bird  that  scarcely  lifts  its  song — 

The  vast  world  seems  the  tomb  of  all  the  deiul— 

The  silent  dty  emptied  of  its  throngs 

And  ended,  all  alike,  grie^  murth,  love^  hate  and  wrong. 


IV. 


But  wrong,  and  hate,  and  love,  and  grie^  and  mirth 
WUl  quicken  soon ;  and  hard,  hot  tou  and  strife. 
With  neadlong  purpose,  shake  this  sleepinff  earth 
With  discord  strange,  and  all  that  man  calls  life. 
With  thousand  scattered  beauties  nature's  life ; 
And  airs,  and  woods,  and  streams  breathe  harmonies: — 
Man  weds  not  these,  but  taketh  art  to  wife; 
Nor  binds  his  heart  with  soft  and  kuidlv  lies : — 
He^  Ssverish,  blinded,  lives ;  and,  fiBverisn,  sated, 


▼. 

It  is  because  man  useth  so  amiss 

Her  dearest  blessings,  Nature  seemeth  sad ; 

Else  why  should  she^  in  such  fresh  hour  as  this 

Not  lift  the  veil,  in  revelation  glad, 

From  her  fair  face?— It  is  that  man  is  mad! 

Then  chide  me  not,  clear  Star,  that  I  repine^ 

When  nature  grieves ;  nor  deem  this  heart  is  bad. 

Thou  look'st  toward  earth ;  but  yet  the  heavens  are  thine; 

While  I  to  earth  am  bound  .*~When  will  the  heavens  be  minel 

VI. 

If  man  would  but  his  finer  nature  lean. 
And  not  in  life  fantastic  lose  the  sense 
Of  simpler  things ;  could  nature's  features  stem 
Teach  nim  be  thoughtful,  then,  with  soul  intense^ 
I  should  not  yearn  for  Gtod  to  take  me  hence^ 
But  bear  my  lot,  albeit  in  spirit  bowed. 
Remembering  humbly  why  it  is,  and  whence : 
But  when  I  see  cold  man  of  reason  proud, 
My  soUtude  is  sad— I'm  lonely  in  the  crowd. 

VII. 

But  not  for  this  alone,  the  silent  tear 

Steals  to  mine  eyes,  while  looking  on  the  mom ; 

Nor  for  this  solemn  hour :  fresh  life  is  near; — 

But  all  mv  jovs  1— they  died  when  newly  bom. 

Thousan<u  wul  wake  to  joy ;  while  I,  forlorn, 

And  like  the  stricken  deer,  with  sickly  eye 

Shall  see  them  pass.    Breathe  calm— my  spirit's  torn ; 

Ye  holy  thoughts,  lift  up  my  soul  on  high  I— 

Ye  hopes  of  Sings  unseen,  the  far-off  world  bring  nigh. 
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And  when  I  grieve,  O,  nther  let  it  be 

That  I— whom  nature  taiuht  to  nt  with  her 

On  her  pnmd  mountains,  by  her  rolling  sea — 

Who  when  the  winds  are  up,  with  mighty  stir 

Of  woods  and  waters— feei  the  quick' ninf  spur 

To  my  stroDff  spirit; — who,  as  my  own  diild, 

Do  loTe  the  flower,  and  in  the  ragged  bmr 

A  beautv  see— that  I  this  mother  mild 

Should  feavei  and  go  with  care,  and  passions  fierce  and  wild ! 


How  suddenly  that  straight  and  guttering  shaft, 

Shot  'thwart  the  earth !  In  crown  of  tiving  fire 

Up  comes  the  Dav  1    As  if  they  conscious  quaft— 

Tne  sunny  flood,  bill,  forest,  city  spire 

Laugh  in  the  wakening  light — uo,  vain  desire ! 

Hie  dusky  lights  are  gone ;  go  thou  thy  way! 

And  pining  (uscontent,  like  them,  expire ! 

Be  called  my  chamber,  Peacb,  when  ends  the  day ; 

And  let  me  with  the  dawn,  likePiLaRin,  sing  and  pray. 


pflJ^inSiSS^S^.Su.xTlSj^^Y^'''''^  T.«I«4.by  LEONARD  WOODS.  J.n.l-tl..a«k'. 


Weit   a  Trow,  Printers. 
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Art.  I.    Philosophy  op  the  Mind. 

By  &8T.  Leosamd  W0006,  D.  D.,  Abbot  Professor  of  Cbiistkn  Theology,  io  the 

.Theological  Seminary,  Andover,  Mass. 


NUMBER   II. 

Recapitulation  as  to  mental  faculties.    Dupositum,in€liMalUmf  suscepti- 
^ilkyj  &c.  oonaideied. 

The  remarks  made  in  the  previous  essay  on  the  manner 
in  which  mental  operations  are  classified,  and  then  referred 
to  the  mind  as  possessed  of  &culties  adapted  to  the  different 
classes  of  those  operations,  show  I  think  clearly  and  satis- 
fitctorily,  the  truth  of  what  I  suggested  at  the  b^;innin^  of 
the  discussion,  that  what  we  call  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  distinct  parts  into  which  the 
mind  is  divided,  and  which,  by  being  united  together,  con- 
stitute the  mind,  as  dilBTerent  parts  or  ingredients  make  up  a 
complex  material  substance.  Locke  well  observes,  that  the 
ordinary  way  of  speaking  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  is  apt 
to  breed  confusion  in  men's  thoughts,  by  leading  them  to  sup- 
pose that  the  words  denoting  those  faculties  '^  stand  for  some 
real  beings  in  the  soul ;"  or,  as  he  sajrs  in  another  place,  for 
"  so  many  distinct  agents  in  us,  which  have  their  several 
provinces  and  authorities,  and  command,  obey,  and  perform 
several  actions,  as  so  many  distinct  brings ;  which  has  been 
no  small  occasion  of  wrangling,  obscurity  and  uncertainty." 
The  mind  is  a  simple,  indivisible,  spiritual  being.  And 
when  we  speak  of  it  as  having  different  faculties,  we  do 
nothing  more  than  to  say,  that  thq  mind  itself  a  simple,  im- 
material being,  performs  so  many  different  kinds  of  actions, 
and  of  course  has  power  or  ability  to  perform  them ;  for 
how  could  it  act  in  these  different  ways,  without  powet  to 
do  so.  But  what  we  call  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  is 
no  more  a  distinct  t^nt,  than  the  &culty  of  speaking  or 
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walking  is  a  distinct  agent  Th^  facnlty  is  not  the  agent, 
but  belongs  to  the  agent.  It  is  the  intelligent  bein^,  fnan, 
and  he  only,  that  acts,  and  acts  in  such  a  Variety  of  ways. 
He  thinks,  desires,  loves,  hates,  wills,  and  does  all  thii^ 
else  which  are  ascribed  to  his  different  fitculties.  I  repeat 
it,  that,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  the  power  or  faculty  that 
acts,  but  the  person  who  is  possessed  of  the  power.  We  do 
indeed  find  it  convenient,  and  well  enough  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  common  discourse,  to  keep  up  the  usual  expressioi^s, 
and  say,  the  tcill  chooses^  or  puts  forth  a  volition,  recison 
compares  and  judges^  &c.  But  after  all,  this  is  a  loose 
way  of  talking,  and  far  from  being  philosophically  correct 
For,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  strict  propriety,  it  is  the  intel- 
ligent beinff,  the  person,  that  compares,  judges,  chooses,  and 
performs  all  other  mental  acts ;  and  from  the  &ct  of  his  act- 
ing in  these  different  ways,  we  learn  that  he  is  capable  oi  it, 
or  has  the  faculty  of  doing  it.  We  should  keep  this  in  re- 
membrance. And  when  we  are  involved  in  any  obscurity 
or  confusion,  from  the  more  common  modes  of  speech,  we 
shall  do  well  to  dismiss  them  for  a  time,  and  adopt  language 
which  is  strictly  and  philosophically  correct.  In  this  way 
we  may  in  many  instances  effectually  disentangle  a  subject 
under  consideration,  and  obtain  views  of  it  which  are  clear 
and  satisfactory. 

These  observations  are  as  true,  in  regard  to  moral  quali- 
tiesy  as  in  regard  to  actions.  These  qualities  belong  to  the 
moral  beinp^,  man.  But  in  common  discourse,  we  often  as- 
cribe moral  qualities  to  particular  Acuities,  and  especially  to 
the  affections  and  acts.  We  say,  the  affections  of  the  heart, 
the  determinations  of  the  will,  and  the  voluntary  actions,  are 
good  or  bad,  praise-worlhy  or  blame-worthy.  And  it  is 
sometimes  represented,  that  all  moral  qualities  are  to  be  pre- 
dicated directly  of  actions,  and  of  actions  only.  But  such 
representations  cannot  be  literally  true  ^  nor  can  any  think- 
ing man  seriously  believe  them  to  be  so.  Take  an  action 
which  is  judged  by  all  to  be  morally  wrong,  and  worthy  of 
blame  and  punishment  Do  we  really  blame  and  punish 
the  auction  7  When  a  man  commits  the  act  of  stealing ;  do 
the  ciVil  magistrates  condemn  and  imprison  the  act  7  When 
a  man  commits  the  act  of  murder,  is  it  the  murderous  a>ct 
that  is  put  to  death?  The  act  itself  began  and  ended  per- 
haps in  a  moment  And  even  during  that  moment,  it  had 
no  existence  separate  from  the  agent.    Had  we  stood  by,  and 
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witnessed  the  act  of  theft  or  murder,  the  real  object  ef  our 
disapprobation  and  abhorrence  would  have  been,  the  wicked 
agent  himself,  the  thief,  the  murderer.  The  agent  has  a 
permanent  existencew  And  though  many  years  may  have 
passed  away  since  the  criminal  action  was  perpetrated,  the 
action  itself  having  now  no  existence  except  in  memory,  and 
no  action  like  it  having  been  committed  since,  still  we  hold 
the  agent  responsible  fer  it,  and  consider  him  to  be  as  really 
worthy  of  punishment,  as  he  was  at  the  very  time  when  he 
was  engaeed  in  perpetrating  the  criminal  deed.  We  do  in- 
deed s{^ak  fiuniliarly  of  the  wickedness  and  ilMesert  of  the 
act;  but,  in  strict  propriety,  wickedness  and  ill-desert  can 
be  predicated  only  of  the  agent.  If  we  say,  the  oc^  is  wick- 
ed and  ill-deserving ;  our  real  meaning  is,  tliat  he  who  com- 
mits it  is  so ;  as  our  conduct  clearly  shows.  All  human 
actions  and  quaUties  are,  then,  attributable  to  man,  the 
agent,  and    to   him   only.     This   view   of  the   subject 

Ties,  I  am  confident,  with  the  practical  judgement  of 
men. 

When  you  read  the  life  of  Howard,  and  attend  to  the 
high  commendaticms  which  the  biographer  bestows  upon  his 
actions,  calling  them  benevolent,  philanthropicy  humane, 
kind,  self-denying,  disinterested,  and  generous  ;  you  un- 
derstand him  as  commending  Howard  himself,  and  as  ap- 
plying all  these  honourable  epithets  to  him,  as  the  doer  of 
these  actions.  In  grammatical  construction  the  epithets  do 
indeed  belong  to  his  actions.  But  what  of  that?  Your 
thoughts  always  fix  upon  Howard  himself^  as  philanthropic, 
humane,  8elf<lenying,  and  disinterested.  These  attributes 
truly  belong  to  a,  person,  and  to  nothing  else.  And  nothing 
else  can  be  the  real  object  of  our  esteem,  gratitude,  or  love. 
When  such  qualities  are  predicated  of  actions,  it  is  only  in 
a  secondary,  relative  sense,  as  the  actions  indicate  the  dispo- 
sition or  character  of  the  person  who  performs  them.  To 
be  benevolent,  is  to  wish  well  to  others.  Does  an  action 
wish  well  to  others?  Has  an  action  desire  or  volition? 
Can  an  action  enjoy  a  reward? 

I  have  dwelt  so  long,  and  with  some  repetition,  upon  this 
point,  because  I  have  been  desirous  of  making  it  as  clear  and 
certain  as  possible;  and  because,  though  it  seems  perfectly  ob- 
vious, and  though  conscience  and  common  sense  always  hold 
it  as  a  practical  truth,  it  has  often  been  overlooked ;  and  men 
liave  reasoned  about  actions,  as  though  the  common  phrase- 
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ology,  which  ascribes  moral  qualities  and  relations  to  them, 
were  literally  and  philosophically  true. 

In  what  light  then  are  outward,  visible  actions  lo  be  re- 
garded ?  I  answer ;  so  far  as  our  moral  relations  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  to  be  r^arded  principally  as  indications  of 
the  charcLcter  of  the  agent ;  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  as  giving 
character  to  the  agent,  tliat  is,  visible  character.  To  God 
the  character  is  known,  before  those  actions  take  place 
which  manifest  it  to  us.  The  Searcher  of  hearts  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  internal  character  of  Judas,  or  the 
qualities  of  his  mind,  before  he  did  those  things  by  which 
his  character  was  developed.  But  his  fellow  men  could  not 
search  his  heart,  and  accordingly  could  not  know  his  cha- 
racter, except  as  his  actions  made  it  visible.  In  like  manner 
the  children  of  Israel  were  put  to  various  trials  in  the  wil- 
derness, that  they  might  know  what  was  in  them  ;  not  that 
they  might  be  made  different  from  what  they  were,  but  that 
they  might,  by  their  conduct,  discover  their  own  real  cha- 
racter, and  make  it  manifest  to  others.  According  to  common 
apprehension,  the  real,  internal  character  of  a  man,  his 
character  as  God  sees  it,  essentially  consists  in  what  is  usu- 
ally called  his  disposition^  inclination^  or  propensity.  To 
say,  a  man  has  a  benevolent  disposition^  or  a  disposition  to 
do  good,  is  the  same  as  to  say,  he  has  a  benevolent  charac- 
ter ;  he  is  a  benevolent  m^n. 

It  has  been  common  with  those  who  have  written  on 
mental  science,  to  use  the  word  disposition  or  inclination^ 
to  express  not  only  that  current  of  affection  of  which  we  are 
directly  conscious,  but  also  that  state  of  mind  which  precedes 
the  exercise  of  affection,  and  which  is  developed  by  it, — and 
which  becomes  the  subject  of  consciousness  only  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  thus  developed.  The  thing  mtended  by 
the  word  disposition  is,  I  think,  ^miliar  to  every  one,  and 
is  as  clearly  apprehended,  as  any  thing  which  relates  to  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  mind.  If  we  attend  to  a  few  of 
the  instances  in  which  the  word  is  commonly  used,  we  shall 
find  that,  ordinarily,  no  one  has  any  doubt  as  to  its  propriety, 
or  any  difficulty  in  understanding  it ;  how  abstruse  and  in- 
comprehensible soever  the  subject  may  be,  when  treated 
metaphysically. 

Take  the  case  of  Judas,  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  His 
mind,  we  suppose,  was  intensely  occupied  with  a  variety  of 
thoughts  and  feelings,  while  he  witnessed  the  events  which 
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look  place  on  that  memorable  occasion.  He  doubtless  sym- 
pathized with  the  weeping  friends,  and  was  filled  with  as- 
tonishment at  that  omnipotent  word  which  raised  Lazarus 
from  the  dead.  But  while  he  was  the  subject  of  these 
thoughts  and  feelings,  the  real  character  o(  Judas  was  the 
same  as  at  other  times.  He  had  an  avaricious  disposition. 
This  cannot  be  doubted.  He  might  indeed  have  had,  at  the 
time,  no  thought  of  money,  and  no  exercise  of  covetousness. 
Still  he  had  a  disposition  or  propensity  to  love  money. 
The  proof  of  this  is,  that  as  soon  as  circumstances  varied, 
and  the  thought  of  money  arose  in  his  mind,  he  had  the 
same  covetous  desire,  as  before.  Who  can  suppose  that  the 
character  of  that  miser,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  his 
propensity  to  lace  money,  ceased,  because  his  mind  was, 
fer  a  time,  occupied  with  other  things  ?  The  character  of 
John  was  different  He  had  no  such  disposition  to  love 
money.  If  he  had  been  tempted  as  Judas  was;  the  tempta- 
tion would  have  met  with  an  opposite  disposition,  and  would 
have  been  repelled  with  abhorrence. 

Suppose  another  case.  A  man  in  prison  has  been  long 
practised  in  stealing.  His  solitary  cotifinement  at  night,  his 
employment  by  day,  and  the  reUgious  instructions  he  re- 
ceives, produce  an  apparent  change,  so  that  he  weeps  at  the 
remembrance  of  his  crimes,  and  resolves  nev^r  to  steal  again. 
But  the  ch^mge  is  only  apparent  There  is  no  real  altera- 
tion in  his  moral  character.  Now  what  is  more  conmion  in 
such  a  case,  than  to  say,  he  has  in  reality  the  same  disposi- 
tion to  steal,  as  formerly ;  and  he  will  Kct  it  out,  and  make 
it  manifest,  as  soon  as  tempting  circumstances  occur.  The 
thing  here  intended  by  disposition,  is  plainly  something  dis- 
tinct from  the  present  exercises  of  the  mind. 

Take  the  example  of  a  decided  Christian,  whose  mind  is 
occupied  with  a  mathematical  demonstration,  or  engrossed 
with  the  reasoning  and  eloquence  of  a  distinguished  states- 
man, and  whose  thoughts  are,  for  the  time,  wholly  with- 
drawn from  (Sod.  •  We  are  Accustomed  to  say,  that  what- 
ever the  present  thoughts  and  feelings  of  such  a  man  may 
be,  he  has  a  fixed  d%ifposition  to  love  Ood,  or  an  habitual 
frindple  of  piety;  and  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  change 
m  his  disposition,  or  governing  moral  principle,  in  order  to 
excite  his  love,  his  heart  being  already  renewed,  and  pre- 
pared to  love,  as  soon  as  the  object  is  seen.  In  this  be 
4itkn  essentially  from  an  unregenerate  man,  whose  enmity 
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will  be  excited  by  a  clear  view  of  the  divine  character,  and 
who,  on  that  very  account,  is  generally  considered  as  having 
a  disposition  opposed  to  God,  although  he  may  not  now 
have  any  conscious  exercises  of  enmity. 

Take  the  case  of  affectionate  parents,  who,  at  a  particu- 
lar time,  have  no  thought  of  a  beloved  absent  child,  and  of 
course  no  exercise  of  adSfection  towards  him.  But  they  have 
what  is  called  a  disposition  to  love  their  child,  a  principle 
of  parental  affection.  In  this  rei^)ect,  thev  differ  widely  from 
those  parents  who  are  <<  without  natural  affection."  They 
may  all  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  now  wholly  occupied 
with  other  subjects,  and  have  no  present  thought  or  feeling 
respecting  their  children.  But  there  is  an  essential  difference 
in  character.  These  parents  have  a  kind,  affectionate  dispo- 
sition ;  but  those  have  not.  If  you  doubt  this,  you  may 
soon  hiave  your  doubt  removed.  Let  the  parents  nrst  men- 
tidned  see  their  child  returned  from  a  long  absence,  or  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  him,  and  their  hearts  instantly  overflow 
with  emotions  of  love  and  joy ;  while  the  other  parents,  in 
like  circumstances,  are  as  unmoved  as  statues. 

There  are  two  men,  one  of  whom  has  always  shown 
himself  to  be  mild  and  gentle^  the  other,  irascible 
and  violent.  What  is  more  conmicni  than  to  say  of 
the  first,  he  has  a  mild  temper,  a  disposition  to  bear  af- 
fronts and  injuries  with  meekness,  or,  that  he  is  inclined  to 
feelings  of  gentleness  and  kindness;  and  of  the  other,  that 
he  has  an  irritable  temper y  or  a  propensity  to  be  angry  and 
violent?  And  we  say  these  things  of  them  without  resp|ect 
to  any  present  exercises  which  incucate  what  their  disposition 
is. .  The  existence  of  the  particular  disposition  which  is  at- 
tributed to  them,  is,  I  admit,  inferred  from  past  exercises  of 
it ;  but  the  disposition  is  believed  and  declared  to  exist,  when 
there  are  no  exercises  of  it.  It  is  indeed  spoken  of  with  rela- 
tion to  future  exercises,  and  as  the  ground  of  them ;  for  when 
we  predicate  a  disposition  of  any  one,  we  do  it  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  will  be  likely  to  have  certain  feelings  hereafter, 
if  circumstances  occur  which  are  suited  to  excite  them. 

Suppose  one  example  more.  There  are  two  judges,  one 
of  whom  we  say  has  a  corrupt  disposition,  a  principle  of 
selfishness,  and  is  inclined  to  take  bribes ;  and  the  other  of 
urtiom  we  say  has  a  firm  principle  of  honesty  and  honour, 
an  integrity  of  heart,  an  uprightness  of  disposition,  which 
no  temptation  can  turn  aside.    And  yet  thrae  two  judges  may 
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now  be  engaged  in  business  which  gives  no  exercise  to  their 
moral  principles,  and  may  for  the  present  exhibit  characters 
equally  spotless  and  fair.  There  is,  however,  an  obvious 
and  important  difference  even  now,  lying  not  in  present 
action,  either  corporeal  or  mental,  but  in  what  we  call  dis- 
pasitionj  or  moral  principle. 

The  various  cases  here  mentioned,  tc^ther  with  the  ideas 
commonly  entertained,  and  the  lan^ase  commonly  employed 
respecting  them,  lead  us  to  consiaer  me  following  points  as 
dear  and  well  established. 

I.  That  the  dispostHoUjifudination^chtireKter,  principle^ 
or  by  whatever  other  ward  it  may  be  detuned,  is  dieco- 
tfenAle  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  actions  which  flaw 
from  it.  This  is  saying  just  what  is  true  of  the  attributes 
of  the  mind  universally.  For  nothing  which  belongs  to  the 
mind,  not  one  of  its  faculties,  and  not  even  its  existence,  is 
ever  known  to  us  in  any  other  way  than  as  it  is  developed  by 
action.  A  spiritual  agent  must  indeed  exist,  with  all  his  essen* 
tial  attributes,  in  order  to  action.  But  how  can  such  exist- 
ence and  attributes  be  known  to  others  of  the  same  nature, 
or  even  to  himself^  except  by  mental  action  ?  Gkxl,  who 
creates  the  mind  and  all  its  powers,  does  indeed  perfectly 
know  them,  without  waiting  for  any  disclosures  to  be  made 
by  action.  But  this  is  one  of  God's  prerogatives.  We  are 
capable  of  nothing  like*  it. 

U.  The  &ct,  that  the  disposition  of  the  mind  is  known 
only  as  it  is  developed  by  action,  is  certainly  no  proof  that 
it  does  not  exist  previous  to  action.  It  is  never  made  an 
argument  that  the  mind  itself,  or  any  one  of  its  essential 
attributes,  does  not  exist,  because  there  is  no  way  in  which 
we  can  be  conscious  of  its  existence,  except  by  its  operations  ? 
Will  any  one  deny  that  Milton,  Newton,  and  Pascal,  really 
had  minds,  and  superiour  mental  powers,  before  they  exhib- 
ited them  in  action,  because  their  minds  and  their  mental 
powers  could  not  be  known,  even  to  themselves,  in  any  other 
way  ?  It  will,  I  suppose,  be  universally  admitted,  that  what 
a  man  does,  and  what  be  acquires,  are  to  be  considered  only 
as  developing,  strengthening,  and  improving  the  faculties 
which  he  previously  possessed,  not  as  originating  them. 
Why  is  not  this  equally  true  in  regard  to  the  disposition  or 
indination  of  the  mind?  What  should  we  think  of  one 
who  should  deny  that  the  mind  of  a  human  being  has  within 
itself  a  disposition  or  tendency  to  the  exercise  of  compassion 
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or  parental  fore,  because  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  hi 
exercise? 

III.  It  is  a  truth  commonly  believed  and  acted  upon,  that 
the  particular  feding*  and  actums  of  a  man  are  connected 
with  bis  dispositionj  or  the  eharader  of  his  mind,  and  resuU 
from  it  as  consequences.  If  any  one  doubts  whether  this 
is  universally  the  case,  I  would  not  now  stop  to  solve  the 
doubt,  but  would  limit  the  proposition  to  those  feelings  and 
actions  which  occur  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  whidi  may 
be  surely  calculated  upon.  Such  feelings  and  actions,  I 
maintain,  are  connected  with  a  man's  disposition,  and  result 
firom  it  as  consequences.  Judas's  treatment  of  Christ  plainly 
resulted  as  a  consequence  from  his  covetous  and  didionest 
disposition.  Peter's  conduct  in  the  judgementrhall  doubdess 
resulted  from  the  rashness  and  violence  of  temper,  or  the  fear 
'  of  suflkring,  which  were  natural  to  him,  and  which  he  had  not 
yet  completely  overcome.  The  first  emotions  of  pity,  or  of 
parental  love,  which  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  man,  are  always 
regarded  as  resulting  from  his  natural  disposition.  Saul  of 
Tarsus,  in  his  unrenewed  state,  had  a  proud,  self-righteous, 
and  violent  disposition,  and  from  this,  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  flowed  his  feelings  and  conduct 
towards  Christians.  Paul,  the  rq^nerate  man,  the  penitent 
bdiever,  had  another  disposition, — a  disposition  to  love  and 
obey  Christ,  to  compassionate  the  souls  of  sinners,  and  to 
labour  and  suffer  for  their  good ;  and  from  this  holy  disposi- 
tion resulted  his  feelings  and  conduct,  as  an  Apostle.  And 
after  his  holy  disposition  was  known  to  himself  and  others, 
it  was  natural  for  him  and  them  to  conclude  that,  in  all 
ordinary  circumstances,  such  would  be  his  feelings  and 
conduct.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  certain  extraordinary 
cases,  this  connection  of  our  feelings  and  actions  with  our 
previous  disposition  must  be  considered  as  a  fact  in  all  com- 
mc»i  cases ;  and  especially  in  those  cases  where  particular 
feelings  and  actions  may  be  calculated  upon  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

I  do  not,  however,  mean  by  these  remarks  to  imply,  Uiat 
the  disposition  or  propensity  of  our  mind  is  the  only  cause 
of  our  feelings  and  actions.  For  this  disposition,  without  the 
influence  of  outward  motives,  that  is,  without  the  influence  of 
circumstances  suited  to  call  it  forUi,  would  never  produce 
the  effects  referred  to.  The  feelings  and  actions  must  be 
r^arded  as  effects  flowing  from  the  combined  influence  of 
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dhe  di^ionliom^  dM  nind,  «tid  of  itf  the  cimlfiuyMiB 
ivUeh  beex  opoB  tiMiiL  fle^that  whw  w««iy,  aiMa'sdJii- 
potttkn  is  9Mk  wm  inU  excite  th««e  or  ibom  {Mortiaiilar  4n1- 
mgfl^  aad  lead  Id  Ibeae  or  Ammb  wtkniiy  the  laeenieff  a»ft 
be,  ihet  each  a  di^iD8itiDii  ^fnU  fasfe  eaoli  a^  iprndrnm^ 
wben  the  eeppoeed  cifeattirtaiieas  occur. 

Let  me  bm  adrerty  ki  £nr  ^werdf,  to  a  ^verf  ot^^ 
liBetkni  between  what  we  call  fiow&rs  m- fmmiiim  at  mkadj 
and  irtiait  ira  eall  cK0{M9iNaii.  The  tneiital  iwukies  wfakdi 
tahmg  to  a  man  quahfy  him  to  aot  ki  Taridiiaiaaya,  hai  da 
Mt  account  for  hie  aoimg  n  anjr  one  ftaiiaaku  way,  raihtt 
liianioodiere.  AmetipoanaMdofdittiiigiHihediite 
fiKuitiw  may  be  an  emineat  etatenaau^  or  meiehaaty  Bk 
■UBiBter  of  die  geepely  or  bif^wayman^  or  fnrnte.  Ho'  ie 
able  to  end  in  any  thing  w£eh  he  ondettahM.  Bot  ifteai 
Ub  ability  to  do  so  many  thhsgs,  we  cannot  infer  thathewil 
do  any  one  partiealar  thin^,  tadier  than  anolhet»  I  naaoi 
toyoaayoon;  man  ef  tenUiaiH  talents,  and  ask- y^u  irtwt 
eoorae  a  yottng  man  of  such  talents,  mider  th^  influenee  ef 
auapiciooB  cbrcAnnstances^  wiU  be  likdy  to  pursoe.  Ymn 
say,  yon  cannoiteB,  unless  you  know  sometbing  of  his  dta- 
]iiisiMoff»,  or  the  rsfubneir  of  his  mind.  Here  is  the  distune 
lien  I  have  in  view.  By  his  powers  or  Realties,  a  man. is 
made  able  to  ponae  many  difieient  eotursesi  both  r^ht  aad 
wrong.  His  disposition  leads  himto  pursne^  one  partioalar 
eouTse,  rather  than  anodier,  I&Bael  had  powers  of  mind 
eofficient  to  enable  him  to  use  his  authority  to  the  benefit  or 
tb  the  injury  of  the  peoirie.  It  was  his  di^ositwn  that  le^ 
him  to  those  acts  of  barbarity  which  the  prophet  predicted. 
And  we  shall  find  it  to  be  true  universaby,  that  whenever 
we  would  fi»rm  an  opinion  as  to  the  conduct  which*  we  aie 
to  expect  from  any  one,  we  make  it  our  chief  object  to  deter- 
mine what  his  dispfMion  is. 

I  have  intended  to  say  nothing  on  this  subject  which 
woujd  militate  against  the  well  known  fiict,  that  in  many 
cases,  a  man's  fedings  and  actions  &re  at  variance  with  the 
fisposition  which  he  formerly  had,  and  even  with  inferiour 
diqxMitioiis  which  he  may  now  have.  But  are  <  they  iX 
variance  with  Ms  predominant  disposition  ?  His  dispositioti 
may  have  chai^ea ;  and  his  new  disposition  may  as  stronsfly 
prompt  iiim  to  a  new  course  of  affection  and  conduct,  as  his  . 

former  disposition  prompted  him  to  his  former  cours^.    This  \ 

is  the  case  with  .every  one  who  is  renewed  by  theSpirit  of 
YoL.  I.  22 
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GMl  Beiidfist  theie  inay  be  iK^en^  dkpoittioiia  or  pm- 
ptomlieii  in  the  same  vui, — ^propenaities  which  nay  rauh 
with  eachiod^.  In  this  eaa^one  or  the  other  of  the  |nni- 
peDiitieB  wili. prevail,  aeeording^to  its  eompamiive  ettength, 
Bad  the  influeoce  of  eiioamBtanoes.  And  was  it  not  «o  with 
our  original  parents  ?  They  eiddently  had  poaseflsed  from 
the  first,  a  d^fositicMi  to  veveieace  and  obey  God..  But  that 
tigfat  dispoiitioii  had  not  acquired  <Sonfirmatum,  and  was 
liable  to  be  o^eroome  by^other  propeositiaB  bekmgiag  to  (heir 
bediiy  or  mental  oonadtution,  when  acted  upon  by  tempts- 
tiott)  and  when  the  effectual  leads  of  divine  grace  vere  wiib- 
Md  When  our  fiist  parents  apostatiaed,  what  did  they  da 
but  fiiUbw  those  propeositiescrf'  theirs  which  .were  elicited 
smd  rendered  powerful  by  temptation,  their  pious  dispoeitioB 
Mng  UDsustained  by  divine  iimuence?  I  make  no  account 
here  of  the  comuKm.  diffieulties  which  pertam  to  the  intte^ 
dnetion  of  eiril;  nor  am  I  inclined  to> advance  any  thing 
confidently  on  that  mysterious  subject  All  I  would  sugsest 
is,  that  our  first  pai^its,  when  they  sinned,  did  follow  their 
inclinations,  or  act  according  to  their  propensities; — not 
indeed  according  to  the  ^ious  inclination  wluoh  had  pmvi- 
oasly  governed  them,  but  according  to,those  other  inolina- 
tiOBs  which  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  kept  in  subjection^ 
bat  which,  under  the  influence  of  temptation,  came  to 
opjpose  acd  Overcome  their  disposition  to  obey  God,  his 
grace  being  withheld.  Their  pious  disposition  was  in  fiid 
overcome;  and  it  was  evidently  overcome  by  other  pro* 
pensities  within  them,  acted  upon  and  strenctl^ened  by 
temptation.  From  these  inferiour  propensities,  mus  excited 
and  rendered  predominant,  their  disobedience  flowed.  And 
what  beings,  possessed  of  the  same  natural  and,  moral  attri- 
butes, and  placed  in  the  same  circumstances,  would  not  have 
act^  in  the  same  manner?  I  hold  it  to  be  a  truth  too  jimn 
and  certain  to  admit  of  proo^  that  causes  perfectly  alike, 
acting  upon  subjects  perfectly  alike,  will  produce  like  results^ 

I  proceed  now  to  remark, 

lY.  That  when  we  attribute  a  predominant  disposition 
to  a  man,  our  meaning  is,  that  he  has  a  principle  of  action 
which  is  likely  to  con^mue,  and  to  unfold  itself  in  the  same 
way  as  heretofore.  We  always  consider  dic^xwition  as  hav- 
ing more  or  less  of  permanence.  Not  indeed,  that  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  acticHi  intended  b  absolutely  immutable  in  all  possi- 
ble circumstances.    Mau  is  subject  to  change.^    Our  confi- 
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denoe  in  him  nnsl  of  couTse  haTe  limilatioin.  But  to  ftr 
SB  oor  confidence  in  any  one  goes,  it  rests  on  the  siippeeed 
pemtBnence  of  his  pi^ssent  di8i)osition.  If  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  a  man  who  has  exhibited  a  right  charactar, 
will  continue  to  fed  and  act  as  he  has  done,  we  consider 
him  98  fidde,  and  unworthy  of  oor  confidence.*  We  nover 
look  upon  past  conduct  as  evidence  of  character,  and  wa 
scarcely  sp^ak  of  a  man  as  having'  a  character,  except  an 
Ae  supposition  that  his  present  state  of  mind  will  continue, 
and  w^  act  itself  out  as  it  has  done.  Let  a  man'make  ever 
so  clear  an  exhibition  of  love  and  kindness  at  the  present 
time  J  still  you  would  not  confide  in  him  as  a  fiiend,  ai^' 
woald  not  ascribe  to  him,  even  now,  the  disposition  of  a 
fipjend,  if  3^u  should  expect  tiiat  the  next  feeling  of  his  heart 
would  be  feelings  of  enmity.  Without  some  degree  of  per- 
manency in  a  man's  state  of  mind,  he  cannot  have  what  is 
called  cAaroc^^,— cannot  be  properly  denominated  either  a 
friend  or  an  enemy.  Whenever  any  one  is  dencnninated 
thus,  the  idea  is  involved,  that,  in  all  ordinary  circumstances, 
he  will  continue  to  be  what  he  now  is. 

It  is  evident,  that  the  continuance  of  the  same  feelings 
and  actions  in  any  person  results  chiefly  firom  the  continu- 
ance of  the  ^ame  disposition,  or  state  of  mind.  I  do  not  ex^ 
dude  the  influence  of  outward  circumstances.  But  th^e 
are  strong  reasons  against  supposing,  that  thecontmuance 
of  the  same  kind  of  affections  and  conduct  is  owing  princi- 
pally^  much  less  entireh/,  to  outward  circnmststnces.  One 
reason  is,  that  we  find  the  same  kind  of  affections  and  con- 
duct under  a  great  diversity  of  outward  circumstances. 
Tender  parents  will  love  tiieir  child,  whether  he  is  virtuous 
or  vicious, — ^whether  he  affords  them  pleasure,  cat  occasofma 
tfaem  trouble  and  sorrow.  They  will  love  him,  whatever 
their  love  may  cost  them.  A  miser  continues  to  love  his 
money,  whatever  changes  may  pass  over .  hiuL  He  loves  it 
in  health  and  sickness.  His  heart  cleaves  to  it  in  the  hour 
of  death,  though  he  knows  it  can  never  be  of  any  use  to  him^ 
'Hie  unrenewed  sinner  will  continue  to  dislike  holiness, 
whatever  motives  may  be  set  before  hitn,  and  in  whatever 
outward  circumstances  he  may  be  placed.  The  true  Chris^ 
lisn  will,  in  all  circumstances,  continue  to  feel  and  act  as  a 
Ghiristian.  Neither  Ufe  nor  death,  nor  things  present,  nor 
tioangs  to  come,  can  hinder  his  love  to  hi^  Saviour.  And  so  of 
tte  man  of  true  int^^^^  ^^^  honour.    No  temptation  can 
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OMrvttil  upoDL  iim  to  swenre  from  upnghtness,  and  to  da  a 
dUioltiest  deed.  Now  mirely  this  oontinaan<»aiidimifonm 
of  feding  and  dondod  eannot  be  owing  ebiefly  to  ezteroal 
Qiroam>laB«B8.  For  these  ciicumstances  are  exceedingly 
wrioufl^  and  if  they  had  a  governing  infiuenoe,  we  should 
s^ipifle the  effects  wxmld  vary accoidin^.  To  acoountfor 
dtt  onifonnity  of  feeling  and  action  which  takes  place  in 
SBch^rcumslances,  we  mast  refer  to  a  uniform^and  stahto 
cause.  And  if  this  is  not  found  in  any  thing  extraneous  to 
die  wmdy  it  must  be  ibund  within  the  mind  itself  It  ddeB 
indeed  appeal  to  be  true,  that  in  all  instances  in  which  the 
fMings  and  actions  are  the  same,  there  is,  in  some  impor** 
tant  respect,  a  uniformity  of  mental  viewy  and  that  the  nni* 
ftnmty  of  feelings  results  from  this.  But  this  very  uniforms 
ity  of  mental  view,  from  which  uniform  feeUngs  arise,  mnal 
itself  result  from  a  uniform  state  of  mind.  The  man  who 
continnes  to  have  the  same  prevailing  appreA^nmm  of 
things,  evinces  that  he  continues  to  have  the  same  prevailing 
diq)OBition  or  state  of  mind.  So  it  is  with  the  mental  view 
of  the  unrenewed  sinner,  of  the  Christian,  of  the  miser,  of 
the  upright  man,  and  of  all  who  have  a  fixed  character. 

But  mere  is  another  reason  against  supposing,  that  uni- 
Ibrmity  in  the  affections  and  conduct  is  owing  chiefly  to  the 
influence  of  outward  circumstances;  namely,  tfaat.m  Ae 
same  circumstances  the  affections  and  conduct  of  different 
men  are  essentiaUy  different^  and  even  opposite.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  find  that,  while  every  thing  QXtra- 
neous  to  the  miuds  of  two  men  is  the  same,  thelfeelinga 
which  they  uniformly  have  towards  a  paTtici]dar  object  axe 
diffisrent, — those  of  one,  feelings  of  attachment ;  those  of  the 
other,  feelinffs  of  aversion.  This  difibrence  of  emotions^  so 
constant  and  uniform,  cannot  be  accidental  It  must  have  a 
cause ;  and  a  cause  as  uniform  as  the  eS&dL  But  die  cause 
cannot  He  in  the  outwatd  circumstances,  as  they  are  alike, 
it  must  then  be  found  wiihin.  But  the  minds  of  both  are 
equally  possessed  of  reason,  conscience,  will,  self-love,  and 
of  ai  the  naturalpowers  and  capacities.  The  cause  or  oc- 
casion of  these  diiferent  feelings  must  therefore  lie  in  the  ha> 
bitnel  disposition  or  stete  of  their  minds ; — a  thing  obviously 
distinct  from  their  natural  powers.  Two  men,  one  of  Ann 
a  sincere  Christian,  the  oAer,  a  proud,  worldly  man,  and  a 
violmt  opposer  of  religion,  are  informed  id  tne  conversuNi 
of  a  sinner.  The  one  is  fiUed  with  emotions  of  pleasure ;  the 
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oAwr,  of diBpleaBtm  To  whiil  is  this  omngl  Goudqii 
sswe  answeitt,— 1»  A«tr  MJferemi  dumotiiUms,  And  the 
oomiexioii  becWeen  their  pievailioff  dispositions^  an4  the 
«BKytiofis  which  arise  in  tbeiK  minos  in  view  of  such  aa 
snrant,  is  so  close  and  oevtain,  that  if  you  know  beforehand 
what  their  diqwsitions  are,  you  are  reedy  to  predict  what 
those  emotions  will  be.  You  know  a.man  like  Arainard| 
and  are  fiilly  aoquainted  with  his  predominant  disposition* 
I  ask  yoo,  what  emotions  will  be  eioited  in  his  mind  when 
the  eouTersion  of  a  sinner,  or  the  success  of  a  benevolent  so^ 
eietv^  is  mentioned?  You  say,  emotions  of  love  and  joy. 
Am  you  ground  this  affirmation  upon  what  you  know  of 
his  cBsposition^  or  the  habitual  state  of  his  mini  But  you 
know  another  man,  like  Yeltaire  or  Hume.  What  feelmgs 
will  As  hare,  when  von  mention  the  same  things  to  him? 
Yen  say,  fec^gs  of  hatred  and  seom.  And  you  say  this, 
because  you  know  his  diqpoeition, — his  character, — the  har 
titual  state  of  bis  mind;  and  are  sadslMi  that  in  such  cir- 
cumstances no  feehngB  but  those  of  hatred  and  soom  will 
anse  in  such  a  mind«  You  believe  that  such  feelings  will 
flow  from  such  a  disposition  <tf  mind,  as  certainly  as  figs  grow 
from  a  fig-tree,  or  as  an  eflfect  in  any  case  flows  from  a  cause. 
This  is  a  practical  principle :  and  you  act  upon  it  in  the 
common  concems  of  life)  and  especially  in  the  most  impor- 
tant concerns.  You  do  not  apply  to  a  man,  whom  you 
know  to  be  like  the  infidel,  Paine,  fer  money  to  send  the  Bi- 
ble to  the  destitute;  beeanse  you  are  satisfied  what  feelings 
each  an  anplieation  would  excite  in  a  man  of  such  a  dispo- 
sition, ana  how  he  would  treat  you.  But  th»e  are  many 
men,  whose  prevsiling  disposition  is  manifestly  such,  that 
you  may  be  sure  befiyrahand,  that  they  will  have  feelings  of 
approbation  excited  by  the  mentioa  of  any  be^volent  object^ 
jmd  will  take  pleasure  in  doing  what  they  can  to  promote  it 
Thus  you  act  on  the  belief  vSSl  whatever  your  speculatbns 
may  be,  you  nnut  act  on  the  belief  that  cm  man  has  a  dis- 
pontion  or  state  of  mind,  which  wiU  insure  benevolent  feel- 

Sand  actions  in  view  of  a  benevolent  object,  and  that  an- 
'  has  a  diBpQsition,  from  wUdi  wiU  arise  feelings  of  an 
opposite  nature.  Tins  princijde,  I  say,  governs  you  in  all 
your  intercourse  widi  your  fellov^men.  Ifyouffiveupthw 
prineiple,  your  knowledge  of  bmu  and  things  wul  be  of  no 
use;  as  you  can  newur  determine  whethiw  to  confide  in  a 
fellow  creature,  or  to  distrust  him.    The  principle  I  have 
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«BdeATOined  to  iHoBlTale,  is  {dajnly  mipliad  in  the  cxmxwak 
amcepdoiiB  wliieh  nMa  eiilertaiB,  and  troecmiiiiDO  language 
Ifaey  easfioy.  DitposUknj  mdinaHonj  biaSf  hMtj  pr^- 
fensiijfy  prineipkj  and  other  woids  of  like  import  aie  in 
good  use  amoi^aU:  men,  and  will  be  so,  as  long  as  die 
world  stands.  We  eannol  speak  intdligibty  without  them. 
And  what  is  called  disporiium^  hearty  prmcijUe^i  habit  of 
mind,  will  always  be  re£3Red  to  as  that  which  chitf  y  ac- 
coonls  for  die  specific  emotiims  arising  in  the  minds  of  dif* 
ferent  men,  and  for  Ihe  Tohmtary  actions  m^ch  they  per* 
form.  Thus  evangelicsl  men  believe,  that  unholy  affections 
wiUuniformly  arise  in  the  minds  of  nnienewed  sinners:  and 
they  look  upon  these  afiections  as  resulting  fiom  the  de- 
jftamed  deposition  of  the  unrenewed. 

I  have  said,  we  cannot  speak  intelligibly  on  this  sobjsct 
without  the  word  dispasiiionj  or  indinatianj  or  some  other 
word  of  like  import  All  men  are  in  the  habit*  of  refertiug 
to  that  state  <^  mind  which  is  expressed  by  such  a  word,  as 
the  circumstance  which  accounts  for  it,  that  particular,  spe- 
cific afiections  arise  in  the  mind  of  anyone  in  view  of  a  par- 
ticular object.  But  how  shall  we  refer  to  it  intelligibly,  ex* 
cept  by  some  appropriate  word?  We  cannot  point  it  out  by 
the  word  power  J  OT  faculty :  because  a  man's  having  a  pow- 
er or  fiicuJty,  as  the  words  are'  commonly  understMKl,  only 
renders  him  oapabb  i^  actings  but  does  not  influ^ice  him 
to  act  in  one  particular  way,  rather  than  another,  or  even  to 
act  at  all.  We  cannot  point  it  out  sufficiently  by  the  m^i- 
tion  of  a  previous  act  of  the  mind ;  because  we  know  that, 
under  the  influence  of  new  drcumstanoes,  men  are  often  led 
to  a  train  of  foelings,  purposes  and  actions  different,  in  some 
respects,  from  any  which  have  appeased  in  them  brfore. 
And,  what  would  seem  to  decide  the  points  at  once;  we 
never  consider  a  particular  act,  whether  bodily  or  mental,  as 
evidence  of  what  a  man's  fiiture  actions  will  be,  any  farther 
than  we  can  determine  what  his  prevailing  diapositMn  is. 
In  order,  therefore,  that  we  may  speak  intelligibly  and  truly, 
we  must  have  a  word  like  those  referred  to.  And  if  there 
were  no  such  word  as  disposfUum,  indinatianj  &c  now  in 
use,  we  should  find  it  necessary  forthwith  to  make  a  woid, 
for  the  specific  purpose  above  mentioned. 

I  am  far  from  thinlong  that  the  word  tagie^  which  some 
have  chosen,  is  suited  to  such  a  farpooe.  This  word,  ac- 
cording to  all  good  use,  has  a  meaning  too  limited  and  par* 
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ticiilary  to  adbmt  of  a  ^en^ral  appUeatiaii  to  this  subject.  Jh. 
ISurtoQ  is^l  think,  particularly  unfortunate  here,  as  he  not  only 
ohooeeB  this  wozd  in  preference  to  any  other,  but  considers 
it  as  denoting  a  pmoer  QtfqeuU/ff  9f  the  mind.  The  differ- 
ence betweoi  a  faculty  and  a  dupo9Ui(m  has  already  been 
sugi^iested.  Even  if  we  should  use  the  word  tcLste^  to  denote 
the  disposition  orstateof  the  mind  in  regard  to  moral  action, 
still  there  would  be  no  more  reason  fof  making  it  signify  a 
facuUy  of  the  mind,  than  the  word  inquisiiivenessj  or  wvet- 
mmmeas^  or  any  other  word  denoting  a  disposition  or  pro- 
pensity. 

Justice,  however,  requires  me  to  sav,  that  I  regard  Dr. 
Burton  as  a  minister'  of  distinffuisbed  talentB,  piety,  and  use- 
fhlness,  and  deserving  to  be  neld  in  long  and  grateful  re- 
membrance. But  I  regret  that  his  views  on  metaphysical 
subjects  arQ  not  cobibitra  in  ^is  writings  in  a  more  felicitous 
phraseolo^,  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  what  is  obviously 
true  and  interesting,  he  has  advanced  some  things  which 
are  liable  to  exceptions. 

There  is,  however,  one  circiunstance,  which  may  be 
mgeA  as  an  apology  for  Dr.  Burton's  making  the  word  taste 
denote  a  &culty  of  the  mind,  namely ;  that  we  have  no  word 
which  is,  by  common  consent,  employed  to  express  that  &- 
cuity  of  the  mind  to  which  the  affecHan^  are  referable,  in 
distinction  from  that  to  which  the  volitions  are  referable.  It 
has  been  the  more  common  practice  to  use  the  word  vnll  for 
the  general  £Eu:ulty  to  which  both  affections  and  voUtions 
are  to  be  referred.  But  if  we  distinguish  volitions  from  af- 
fections, as  it  seems  important  we  should,  and  then  refer  vo- 
litions to  the  will ;  the  question  arises,  to  what  distinct  fa- 
culty shall  we  refer  affections  ?  It  may  be  thought  that  the 
classification  of  mental  acts,  has  gone  beyond  that  of  the 
mental  feculties.  It  was,  I  suppose,  the  design  of  Dr.  Bur- 
ton to  supply  this  apparent  deficiency.  But  his  attempt, 
though  a  laudable  one^  has  not  l^n  successful. 

It  ought  here  to  be  said,  that  in  common  discourse,  and 
in  the  Scriptures,  the  word  heart  appears,  in  a  good  measure, 
to  answer  the  purpose  referred  to,  as  it  generally  designates 
the  source  of  the  affections,  or  the  mind  with  reference  to  the 
affections.  Thus  it  is  in  Mark  7:  21,  <<  From  within,  out  of 
the  Asoft,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  adulteries,  fornications,"  &c.. 
And.if  we  should  use  the  word  affections^  to  denote  the  cor 
padtyy  power ^  or  capability  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  its  acts^ 
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we  should  be  sui^ned  by  good  authoiitjr.  The  mind  is  of- 
ten said  to  be  endned  with  ofeeHonsj  as  permanent  attri- 
bates.  And  when  we  speak  of  exerdsinfi^  or  eliciting,  caM- 
Tating  and  improraig,  strengthening  and  efeyating,  the  of- 
fedioM;  the  word  is  evidently  niNBa,in  many  eases  at  least, 
to  point  out  not  so  much  the  actual  feeling  of  the  mind,  as 
its  capabilUff  or  habit  of  feeling.  So  it  is  with  Ate  Vord 
passions.  So  it  is  vrith  ima^naiionj  which  sometimes  de- 
notes a  ptpwer  or/oeicfty,  and  sometimes  an  exercise  of  tfutt 
power.  So  it  is  even  wiA  meniof^.  Though  it  more  com- 
monly signifies  B.facuUy  of  the  mind^,  it  frequently  signifies 
the  exercise  of  that  fiicufty,  the  same  as  remeinlbrance.  This 
is  true  of  Ae  word  disposition.  It  denotes  either  an  actual 
feeling  OT  emotion  towards  an  object,  or  the  previous  apti- 
tude of  the  mind  to  the  exercise  of  such  emotion.  We  are 
femiliar  with  this  variable  sense  o^  the  word  TFiU,  denoting 
now  the  power  of  the  mind,  aiid  now  the  act.  There  are 
many  other  words  which  have  this  two-fold  use.  And  this 
is  a  case  in  which,  generally,  we  are  not  in  the  least  exposed 
to  mistake.  For  in  good  writing  or  speaking^,  the  circum- 
stances make  it  manifest,  whether  a  word  is  intended  to 
point  out  a  faculty,  or  an  act  So  that  after  all,  there  is  not 
so  great  a  deficiency  in  our  common  language,  as  might  at 
first  view  be  imagined. 

The  general  remarks  which  have  been  made  on  die 
words  disposition^  propensity ^  principle^  &c.,  are  coincidtot 
with  the  opinions  of  Edwards  and  Dwight,  the  two  authors 
who  have,  more  than  any  others,  the  confidence  of  the 
American  Churches.  With  these  authors  agree  generally 
the  older  and  the  more  Tecent  Divines,  whether  in  our  own 
country,  or  in  Europe,  and  all  other  standard  writers. 

In  the  following  quotations,  we  have  the  views  which 
Dr.  Dwight  professedly  and  very  plainly  expressed  on  the 
subject 

"  I  do  not  deny,  on  the  contrary,  I  readily  admit,  that 
there  is  a  cause  of  moral  action  in  inteUig^  beings j  fre- 
auently  indicated  by  the  words  Principle^  Affections^ 
Habits,  Nature^  Propensity,  Tendency,  and  seneral  others. 
In  this  case,  however,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  it  is 
carefuUy  to  be  observed,  that  these  terms  indicate  a  cause, 
which  to  us  is  wholly  unknown,  except  that  its  existence  is 
proved  by  its  effects.  We  speak  of  human  nature  as  sinful, 
intending  not  the  actual  commission  of  sin,  but  a  general 
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eharaeterisHc  of  man,  under  the  influence  ofwkich^  he  hat 
eommiUed  eins  heretofore^  and  is  prepared^  and  is  prone^ 
to  catmnit  others.  With  the  same  meaning  in  onr  minds, 
we  use  the  phrases,  sinful  propensity,  corrupt  hearty  de- 
praved mind  ;  and  the  contrary  ones,  holy  or  virtuotss  dis- 
position,  moral  rectUude,  holiness  of  character,  and  many 
otfiers  of  the  like  import.  When  we  use  these  kinds  of 
phraseolo^,  we  intend  that  a  reason  really  exists,  although 
undefinable  and  unintelligible  by  ourselves,  why  one  mind 
will,  either  usually  or  uniformly,  be  the  subject  of  holy 
volitions,  and  another,  of  sinful  ones.  We  do  not  intend  to 
assert,  that  any  one,  or  any  number,  of  the  volitions  of  the 
man  whom  we  characterize,  has  been,  or  will  be,  holy  ot 
sriniul ;  nor  do  we,  indeed,  design  to  refer  immediately  to 
actual  voliticms  at  all.  Instead  of  this,  we  mean  to  indicate 
a  state  of  mind  generally  existing,  out  of  which  holy  voli- 
tions may,  in  one  case,  be  &irly  expected  to  arise,  and  sinfiil 
ones,  in  another:  such  a  state  as  that,  if  it  were  to  be 
changed,  and  the  existing  state  of  a  holy  mind  were  to 
become  the  same  with  that  of  a  sinful  mind,  its  volitions 
would  thenceforth  be  sinful ;  and  vice  versa.  This  state  is 
the  cause,  which  I  have  mentioned ;  a  cause,  the  existence 
of  which  must  be  admitted,  unless  we  acknowledge  it  to  be 
a  perfect  casualty  that  any  volition  is  sinful,  rather  than 
holy.  This  cause  is  what  is  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  under  the  narae^  of  the  heart :  as  when  it  is  said, 
^  The  heart  is  deceitful,'  &c.  I  have  already  remarked, 
that  the  cause  is  unkpown,  except  by  its  effects.'^' 

The  views  of  Edwards  on  this  general  subject  may  be 
learnt  from  what  he  says  as  to  the  new  principle  which  is 
given  in  regeneration.  He  represents  grace  as  <Sa  new  kind 
of  principle^  and  the  exercises  of  it  as  "a  new  kind  of  exer- 
cises." "  This  new  spiritual  sense,"  he  says,  "  and  the  new 
dispositions  that  attend  it,  are  no  new  faculties,  but  new 
principles  of  nature,  I  use  the  word  principles  for  want 
of  a  word  of  more  determinate .  signification .  By  a  principle 
of  nature  in  this  place,  I  mean  that  foundation  which  is  laid 
in  nature,  either  old  or  new,  for  any  particular  manner  or 
kind^  of  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul ;  or  a  natund 
habit  or  foundcUion  for  action,  giving  the  person  ability 
and  disposition  to  exert  the  faculties  in  exercises  of  such  a 
certain  kind.  So  this  new  spiritual  sense  is  not  a  new 
fiiculty  of  understanding,  but  a  new  foundation  laid  in  the 
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nature  of  the  soul  for  a  new  kind  of  exercises  of  the  saine 
&culty  of  understanding.  So  that  new  holy  disposition 
of  heart  that  attends  this  new  sense,  is  not  a  new  faculty  of 
will,  but  a  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of  the  soul  for  a  new 
kind  of  exercises  of  the  same  faculty  of  will." 

I  might  also  refer  to  Abercrombie,  and  other  respectable 
writers  on  mental  philosophy,  who  speak  of  a  right  and  a 
wrong  state  of  mind  as  antecedent  to  moral  exercises,  and  as 
having  a  principal  influence  in  determining  of  what  emo- 
tions me  mind  shall  be  the  subject. 

So  jkr  as  this  particular  point  is  concerned,  Dr.  Taylor, 
and  those  associated  with  him,  seem  to  accord  fully  with 
what  I  have  advanced.  They  hold  that  man  has  a  neUure 
which  leads  to  sin,  as  really  as  the  lion  has  a  nature  which 
leads  him  to  eat  flesh.  This  nature  they  represent  as  some- 
thing which  is  antecedent  to  moral  acts,  and  which  renders 
the  commission  of  sin  certain  in  every  human  being.  They 
maintain  that  there  is  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  a  tendency  or  bias  to  sin  ;  that  there  is,  in  the  nature 
of  the  soul,  connected  with  outward  circumstances,  an  infid^ 
lible  tendency  or  propensity  to  sin.  Thus  they  hold  that 
there  is  something  prior  to  sinful  acts,  which  certainly  leads 
to  such  acts;  although  they  think  it  important  to  deny  that 
the  previous  tendency  or  bias  of  the  mind  to  sin,  is  itself 
sinful. 

I  shall  inquire  in  another  place,  what  views  we  are  to 
have  of  the  moral  nature  and  relations  of  this  tendency  or 
propensity  of  the  mind  to  sin.  For  the  present  I  have  meant 
to  consider  such  a  propensity  simply  as  a  fact.  And  respect- 
ing this  there  is  a  most  remarkable  a^eement  among  men 
of  sense,  whether  learned  or  unleamea. 

There  is  another  subject  nearly  allied  to  the  one  above 
considered,  which  may  properly  be  taken  up  in  this  place. 

Much  has  been  said  within  a  few  years  respecting  the 
susceptibilities  of  man.  This  word,  and  some  others  of  the 
same  kind,  have  of  late  had  a  singular  currency.  It  will 
aid  us  in  forming  correct  views  on  the  subject  of  man^s 
susceptibilities,  and  in  judging  as  to  the  propriety  of  what 
has  been  spoken  and  written  upon  it,  to  determine  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  Johnson  defines  susceptibility^  '^  quality 
of  admitting,  tendency  to  admit."  Webster ; — "  the  quality 
of  admitting  or  receiving  any  thing  additional,  or  some 
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change,  affection,  or  passion."  Susceptible  the  fonner  de- 
fines, ^  capable  of  admitting,  disposed  to  admit :"  the  latter ; 
"  capable  of  admitting  any  thing  additional,  or  any  change, 
affection,  or  influence."  The  word  is  usnally  applied  to  our 
feelings,  or  emotions,  not  to  our  intellectual  acts.  When  it 
is  sai^  the  mind  has  various  susceptibilities,  the  meaning 
is,  that  it  is  capable  of  various  states  of  feeling  ;  capable 
of  esercising,  and  disposed  to  exercise,  various  emotions; 
that  it  has  the  quality  of  receiving,  or  an  aptitude  to 
receive,  various  influences  or  impressions.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  same  thin^  may  be  expressed  thus :  Such  is  the 
human  mind,  that,  m  the  various  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  placed,  it  becomes  the  subject  of  v^ious  affections  or  emo- 
tions, or  has  a  tendency,  or  aptitude,  to  the  exercise  of  them. 

In  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  this  subject,  let  the 
following  things  be  considered. 

First :  There  is  no  way  to  ascertain  what  susceptibilities 
we  possess,  but  by  experience  ;  that  is,  by  being  conscious 
of  the  sensations  and  emotions  which  actually  take  place  in 
ourselves.  How  would  we  know  that  we  are  capable  of 
seeing  light  and  colours,  if  we  had  never  had  the  sensations? 
And  how  could  we  know  that  we  are  susceptible  of  love  and 
pity^  or  anger  and  revenge,  if  we  had  never  been  conscious 
of  these  feelings  ?  What  reasonable  man  ever  attributes  to 
the  mind  any  capacity  or  susceptibility,  which  has. not  been 
developed  by  mental  acts?  We  first  attend  to  the  emotions 
which  the  mind  in  different  circumstances  has,  and  then 
refer  these  emotions  to  a  correspondent  capacity,  or  suscepti- 
bility. This  is  the  way  in  which  we  obtain  ejl  our  know- 
ledge respecting  the  attributes  of  the  mind.  And  I  would 
just  remark,  that  susceptibility  seems  generally  to  have  the 
same  relation  to  feeling,  as  power  or  faculty  has  to  the 
various  modes  of  thought.  As  we  think,  reason,  and  re- 
member, we  knoW  that  we  have  corresponding  faculties ; 
and  as  we  love  and  pity,  hate  and  fear,  we  know  that  we 
have  correspcmding  susceptibilities.  But  without  actually 
having  these  exercises  of  mind,  we  could  not  even  form 
a  conception  of  them,  much  less  could  we  know  that  we 
have  any  faculty  or  susceptibility  adapted  to  them.  This  is 
a  subject  on  which  it  would  seem  hardly  possible  to  err. 
We  may  indeed  have  indistinct  and  confusied  apprehensions 
of  our  susceptibilities,  and  may  speak  of  them  vaguely.  And 
we  may  commit  a  mistake  or  inadvertence  in  supposing,  diat 
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faeeausewe  hare  had  certain  exercisee  of  feeling  in  parti- 
cular  states  of  mind,  and  under  the  influence  of  particular 
causes,  we  may  have  the  same  in  differ^t  states  of  mind, 
and  under  the  influence  of  difierent  causes.  We  may  mis- 
take too  in  supposing  ourselves  susceptible  of  particular 
exercises  of  feeling,  b^use  we  are  susceptible  of  other  exer- 
cises which  are,  in  some  respects,  analogous,  and  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  words.  But  even  in  these  mistakes,  we 
do  tacitly  acknowledge  the  correctness  of  the  principle  above 
asserted,  namely,  that  we  ascertain  what  susceptibilities  we 
possess  by  actual  experience.  Our  mistakes  consist,  not  in 
denying  the  principle,  but  in  a  wrong  application  of  it.  No 
reflecting  man  ever  bel^ves  himself  capcAle  of  a  particular 
exercise  of  thought  or  feeling,  unless  he  thinks  that  himself 
or  others  like  him,  have  actually  had  such  an  exercise,  or 
something  similar. 

But  secondly.  There  is  another  point  of  special  moment ; 
namely ;  that  we  cannot  judge  correctly  what  our  suscepti- 
bilities are,  separately  from  the  causes  which  have  an  ivfiur 
ence  upon  tis*  .  The  specific  emotions  which  arise  within  us 
are  inseparably  connected  with  our  ment€d  stfUes  and  eur 
circumstances.  These  states  of  mind,  and  these  circum- 
stances, excite  and  direct  our  agency.  Our  susceptibilities 
are  to  be  learnt  from  the  different  emotions  which  we  have, 
under  the  influence  of  the  causes  which  act  upon  us.  Our 
agency  is  limited  by  the  laws  of  the  mind,^and  of  the  world 
around  us.  We  can  do  nothing  except  by  availing  ourselves 
of  these  laws :  and  ajfter  we  b^ome  acquainted  widi  them, 
we  never  attempt  to  do  any  thing  in  any  other  way.  These 
laws  connect  us  with  the  objects  around  us,  and  determine 
the  influence  they  shall  exert  upon  us.  They  regulate  all 
the  in4)ressions  made  upon  our  minds,  and  aU  our  views  and 
feelings. 

So  fiur  as  the  principle  here  laid  down  relates  to  our  intel- 
lectual powers,  no  one  can  doubt  its  truth.  Experience 
teaches  that  we  are  capable  of  understanding  the  science  of 
mathematics.  But  it  also  teaches,  that  we  are  capable  of 
doing  this  emly  by  study.  Now  because  we  are^  able  to  ac- 
quire the  knowle^^  of  mathematics  by  study,  does  it  follow 
tfiat  we  are  able  to  do  it  without  study  ?  When  we  assert 
our  abiUty  to  understand  this  science,  it  is  well  known  that 
our  assertion  rests  on  the  condition  of  dUigeni  study.  This 
is  so  well  known,  that  we  seldom  deem  it  necessary  to 
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afflnn  it — ^We  say,  a  man  is  able  to  raise  a  body  of  many 
tons  vei^t;  that  is,  by  using  the  power  of  a  pulley  or 
lever.  But  can  he  dp  it  without  using  this  power?  And 
do  we  ever  attribute  the  ability  to  hini,  without  an  ^express 
or  implied  reference  to  this  condition  7 

We  come  now  to  our  susceptibilities.  How  do  we  know 
that  we  are  susceptible  of  pity?  From  the  &ct  that  we 
have  had  the  emotion.  But  have  we  always  had  the  emo- 
tion of  pi^  ?  No.  In  what  circumstances  then,  or  under 
the  influence  of  what  causes,  have  we  had  it  ?  I  answer ; 
when  we  have  witnessed  or  imagined  cases  of  great  suffer- 
ing. We  have  never  had  the  feeling  of  pity  on  any  other 
occasion.  It  is  a  &ct  then,  that  we  are  susceptible  of  this 
feeling  in  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  and-  in  no 
other.  It  cannot  be  excited,  except  by  the  actual  view  or 
the  thought  of  suffering  in  a  fellow  creature.  We  are  not 
susceptibfe  of  it  in  any  other  case.  To  speak  of  our  being 
sosoeptible  of  pt/y,  while  our  minds  are  exclusively  occupi^ 
with  the  contemplatioii  of  those  who  are  happy,  would  be 
absurd. 

But  suppose  a  particular  man  never  h^s  had  the  feeling  of 
pity.  From  early  childhood  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
witness  cases  of  suffering  which  have  filled  every  heart  but 
his  with  the  tenderest  compassion.  He  continues  to  be  con- 
Tenant  with  human  beings,  old  and  younff,  in  all  conceivable 
circumstances  of  distress;  and  he  has  himself  been  often 
racked  with  pain.  But  he  is  a  total  stranger  to  the  feeling 
of  pitv.  He  lives  three  Score  years  and  ten  in  circumstances 
most  likdy  to  excite  pity,  and  is  tried  in  all  imaginable  ways, 
and  continues  through  the  whole  without  a  single  emotion 
which  iB  of  the  nature  of  pity.  Would  not  all  regiurd  him 
as  destitute  of  one  of  the  common  susceptibilities  of  human 
nature? 

Suppose  a  man  placed  under  all  die  influences  suited  to 
make  him  pleased  with  the  melody  and  harmony  of  sounds, 
and  continued  through  a  long  life  in  such  circumstances, 
without  the  least  emotion  of  pleasure  in  hearing  the  most 
exqiiisite  music.  Suppose  him  to  be  no  more  pleased  with 
music,  than  if  he  had  always  been  without  the  sense  of 
hearing.  Would  not  all  this  prove,  that  he  is  not  susceptible 
of  pleasure  firom  music  ?  Should  we  not  r^ard  him  as 
destitute  of  that  susceptibility  ? 

Suppose  a  man,  who  has  long  been  in  a  situa- 
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tioa  mo9t  &YOTiraUe  to  the  cultivati<m  and  developemodt  of 
parental  affection.  Every  thin^  is  done  which  can  he  dcme, 
to  excite  love  towards  his  o£pring ;  but  without  effect 
He  is  an  utter  stranger  to  any  feeling  of  the  nature  of 
parental  love.  We  conclude  that  such  a  man  is  not  suscepiir 
ble  of  that  love.  If  we  should  find  any  one  in  this  state, 
whether  he  came  into  it  by  the  original  structure  of  his 
mind,  or  by  the  practice  of  vice  and  cruelty ;  we  should  say, 
he  is  '<  without  natural  affection/'  he  has  no  susceptibility 
to  parental  love. 

These  examples  are  introduced  to  show  what  is  com- 
monly meant  by  the  word  under  con^deration,  and  when  it 
is  suitable  to  speak  of  a  person  as  destitute  of  a  particular 
susceptibility.  A  susceptibility  to  a  particular  kind  of  emo- 
tion, is  that  state  or  quality  of  mind,  which  gives  rise  to  such 
emotion,  when  fit  occasions  occur,  or  when  circumstances 
exist  which  are  suited  to  excite  it.  But  when  on  the  fittest 
occasions,  and  under  all  the  variety  of  circumstances  adapt- 
ed to  excite  that  emotion,  a  person  remains  a  total  stranger 
to  it,  never  having  any  thing  of  that  nature  arise  in  nis 
breast;  we  say,  he  .is  not  susceptible  x>{  it. 

But,  suppose  another  case.  While  a  man  is  blind,  he  is  * 
not  susceptible  of  the  sensation  and  the  pleasiue  of  seeing ; 
but  he  would  be  susceptible  of  them,  if  he  should  receive  his 
sight.  Or  we  may  say,  he  is  susceptible  of  them  on  condir 
twn  of  receiving  his  sight  That  is,  he  has  every  thing  ne- 
cessary to  the  sensation  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  if  he  had 
the  use  of  his  eyes.  There  is  no  hinderance  in  the  way ^ 
but  his  blindness.  So,  let  a  man  be  sick  of  a  malignant  fe- 
ver, and  consequentiy  incapable,  while  in  that  state,  either 
of  the  pleasure  of  eating,  or  of  any  proper  appetite  for  food. 
Is  it  proper  to  say  of  such  a  sick  man,  that  he  is  suseq^tible 
of  an  appetite  for  food  and  of  the  pleasure  of  eating  ?  If  this 
should  be  said,  it  would  be  said  hypothetically ;  and  the 
meaning  would  be,  that  he  has  a  constitution  from  which 
such  an  appetite  and  such  pleasure  will  arise,  when  he  is  in 
a  sound  and  healthy  state.  He  is  not  actually  susceptible  of 
these,  while  under  the  influence  of  his  present  disease ;  but 
he  will  be  susceptible,  as  soon  as  the  fever  is  removed.  The 
disease  is  all  that  prevents.  So  we  say  of  a  sick  man,  that 
he  is  not  able  to  walk  or  work ;  though  he  has  tiie  ability  to 
do  both,  on  condition  of  his  recovering  his  health.  But  in 
strict  propriety,  we  should  say,  he  will  nave  the  ability,  if  he 
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reco?en  his  health.  Nothing  but  his  sickness  prevents. 
But  this  does  pievent ;  and  miile  it  remains,  his  muscular 
and  voluntary  power  ava^s  nothing. 

All  that  IS  necessary  in  such  cases,  is,  to  keep  in  mind 
the  conditions  on  which  the  particular  feelings  or  actions 
referred  to,  depend,  or  the  oircumstances  which  arp  indis- 
pensable to  their  exbtence ;  and  when  we  would  express 
ourselves  with  exactness,  to  ascribe  the  power  or  suscepti- 
bility to  a  man,  on  those  conditions,  or  in  those  circum- 
stances. To  predicate  power  or  susceptibility  of  any  one, 
without  an  express  or  impUed  reference  to  those  conditions ; 
for  example,  to  say  of  a  man,  that  he  is  able  to  sail  through 
the  air,  without  referring  expressly  or  impliedly  to  the  help 
of  a  balloon,  or  of  a  blind  man,  that  he  is  susceptible  of  the 
pleasures  of  sight,  without  referring  to  the  cure  of  his  blind- 
ness as  a  condition ;  or  of  a  sick  man,  that  he  has  an  ability 
to  walk,  without  referring  to  Jiis  being  restored  to  health  as 
a  condition, — ^would  be  manifestly  incorrect,^ and  contrary  to 
fact.  Because  a  man  has  power  to  do  any  thing,  or  is  sus- 
ceptible of  it,  in  certain  circumstances,  or  on  certain  condi- 
tions, and  on  those  conditions-  only,  how  can  we  say,  he 
has  the  power  or  the  susceptibility  independently  of  those 
conditions  7 

These  remarks  will  aid  us  in  answering  the  questicm, 
whether  man,  in  his  &llen,  unsanctified  state,  has  all  the 
moral  susceptibilities  which  belonged  to  him  originally  in 
bis  state  of  innocence,  and  which  belong  to  him  now,  when 
he  is  sanctified ;  or,  to  be  more  specific,  whether  man,  while 
unrenewed,  is.  susceptible  of  loVe  to  God,  and  other  holy  af- 
fections. Those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity 
even  in  the  lowest  sense,  are  agreed  in  believing,  that  man, 
while  unrenewed,  is  wholly  destitute  of  holiness ;  that  how- 
ever favourable  the  circumstances  of  his  education ;  how- 
ever numerous  and  powerful  the  motives  to  piety  which  are 
held  up  before  his  mind,  and  with  whatever  degree  of  skill 
and  fidelity  they  may  be  presented,  and  however  long  the 
trial  may  be  continued ;  he  will  never,  while  unrenewed^ 
have  any  holy  affection.  Now  this  being  held,'as  amat^ 
ter  of  &ct,  by  all  concerned ;  what  difference  can  remain 
except  as  to  the  use  of  words?  The  only  question 
at  issue  would  seem  to  be,  whether  we  can  properly  speak 
of  depraved  man  as  sttsceptible  of  holy  affection,  while  un- 
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lenewed.    Taking  words  in  the  Mr  and  common  sense,  I 
think  we  cannot    My  reasons  I  will  give. 

One  reas6n  is,  that  unrenewed  man  never  has  had  any 
holy  affection.  This  i^  a»  much  a  matter  of  fisvct,  as  that 
thistles  have  never  produced  fi^s.  So  that  the  idea  of  such  a 
susceptibility  cannot  be  founded  on  facts.  So  far  as  these  are 
concerned,  we  are  wholly  without  evidence,  that  unrenewed 
man  has  any  susceptibility  to  the  emotion  of  holy  love. 

Further.  The  existence  of  holy  afTection,  even  in  the 
lowest  degree,  is,  aceordinff  tp  Scripture,  an  infallible  proof 
that  a  man  is  regenerated.  But  how  could  it  be  such  a 
proo^  if  man  were  susceptible  of  holy  affection  while  unre- 
generated.  To  say  that  a  man  is  susceptible  of  a  particular 
emotion,  is  to  say,  that  such  an  emotion  may  arise  in  his 
mind  under  the  influence  of  proper  excitements ;  that  there 
is  no  absolute  hinderance  in  the  way ;  that  if  he  is  placed  in 
circumstances  adapted  to  produce  the  emotion,  the  emotion 
will,  sometime  jBit  least,  be  prodaoed,  and  that,  if  we  should 
find  the  emotion  actually  existing,  we  ^ould  think  it  nothing 
inconsistent  or  unaccountable:  for  surely  it  cannot  te 
thought  inconsistent  or  unaccountable  for  a  man  to  have  an 
emotion  of  which  he  is  perfectly  susceptible,  or  for  a  well 
known  susceptibility  of  the  human  mind  to  be  developed. 
Suppose  now  we  should  actually  find  holy  love  to  God  in  an 
nnrenewed  man ;  what  should  we  think  of  it  ?  We  should 
think  it  a  clear  proof,  that  man  is  not  totally  depraved.  For 
surely  one  who  truly  loves  God,  is  not  totally  (tepraved.  So 
that  if  we  hold  the  doctrine  that  the  heart  of  man  is  by  nar 
ture  totally  depraved,  we  must  regard  the  existence  of  holy 
affection  in  hun,  while  unrenew^,  ss  utterly  inoMisistent 
and  impossible,  and  the  supposition  of  it  absurd.  And  can 
it  be  prop^  for  us  to  say,  that  man,  while  unrefftoerate,  is 
susceptible  of  holy  afl^tion,  when  if  the  lowest  degree  of  it 
should  exist  in  any  one,  we  should  look  upon  it  as  utterly 
inconsistent  with  his  being  uni^egenerate,  and  as  an  infalli- 
ble {MTOof  of  his  being  regenerate?  Shall  we  hold  that 
man  is  susceptible  of  holy  affection,  and  may  actually  have 
it,  while  unrenewed ;  and  then,  the  moment  he  has  it,  turn 
about,  and  say,  that  holiness  is  inconsistent  with  an  unre- 
generate  state ;  and  that  its  existence  in  any  one,  is  a  cer- 
tain proof  that  he  is  regenerate  ?  Why  inconsistent  with  an 
unregenerate  state,  if  man  is  susceptible  of  it  in  that  state  ? 
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And  why  a  proof  of  regeneration,  if  a  man  may  have  it  with- 
cat  legeneratioti  ? 

All  orthodox  men  acknowledge,  that  the  influence  of  the 
S|Hrit  is  abflolntely  necessary  to  the  commencement  and  con- 
tinuance of  holiness  in  the  heart  of  man.  But  if  he  is  sus- 
ceptible of  it,^ — ^if  he  may  actually  have  it,  without  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit,  how  is  that  influence  necessary  ?  If  we 
are  capable*  of  walking  without  the  help  of  another  person ; 
can  we  say  with  truth,  that  such  help  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  oar  walking?  Would  it  not  be  a  contradiction  to 
say,  that  man  is  naturally  in  such  a  state  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit  is  absolutely  necessary  to  his  having  any 
holy  aflS^ction ;  and  yet  that  he  is  perfectly  susceptible  of  it, 
and  may  really  exercise  it,  without  that  influence^ — ^yea,}u8t 
as  well  as  if  he  were  not  depraved?.  Would  not  a  repre- 
sentation of  this  kind  be  a  prolific  source  of  confusion  and 
errour? 

God,  who  created  the  mind,  and  perfectly  knows  ita 
powers  and  capacities,  has  given  Us,  in  his  word,  the  true 
principles  of  mental  philosophy,  so  fiir  as  out  high  moral 
idsiions  are  concerned.  Now  is  the  definite  instruction 
which  the  sacred  volume  gives  rei^pecting  man,  consisteatt 
with  the  belief  that  he  is,  ^mile  in  his  natural  state,  suscep- 
tible of  the  emotion  of  love  to  Gtod  ?  Take  a  single  passage. 
P^ul  declares  that  the  camcU  mindj  (which  is  the  mind  of 
every  nnrenewed  man,)  %»  emmiy  ag'omst  Ood ;  tkai^  ii 
is  noi  subject  to  the  law  of  Godj  neither  indeed  can  be. 
This  is  the  same  as  to  aay,  that  man  in  his  natural  state 
neither  has,  nor  can  have  holy  affection.  Now  is  it  just  and 
ris^t  for  us  to  say,  that  the  unr^iewed  mind  is  susceptible 
of  an  affection,  which  the  Bible  declares  it  neither  has,  nor 
can  have?  Do  you  inquire,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  ina- 
bility, or  this  want  of  susceptibility  ?  I  refer  you  to  the  well 
known  rule,  suggested  by  honesty  and  candour, — th€U  we 
should  understand  words  in  a  sense  which  is  agreeable  to 
the  nature  of  the  subject  to  which  they  are  applied.  It  is . 
to  be  presumed,  that  every  fidr  and  honest  man  means  to 
have  his  words  taken  in  this  sense.  Accordingly,  when  the 
sacred  writes  teach  that  man,  in  his  natural  state,  cannot 
obmf  the  law,  and  cannot  beUme  in  Christ ;  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  determining  their  meaning.  They  say  these 
things  of  man  in  a  moral  view,  and  for  the  very  purpose  of 
aettmg  forth  dearly  and  impressively,  his  great  sinfiilness,— 
Vol-  I.  24 
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the  invincible  opposition  of  his  heart  to  God's  holy  law.  In 
the  ^me  sense  and  for  the  same  purpose  I  say,  that  unre* 
generate  man  is  destitute.of  that  susceptibility  to  holy  emo- 
tions, which  belongs  to  the  regmerate.  I  say  it  in  honesty 
and  fidrness,  and  mean  to  have  my  words  understood  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  I  refer  not  to  the  want 
of  any  power  or  &culty  of  mind  which  is  necessary  to  con- 
stitute man  a  moral  and  accountable  agent,  but  to  his  dispo- 
sition^— ^to  the  character  or  moral  state  of  his  mind  while 
unrenewed.  By  the  want  of  susceptibility,  I  mean  what  the 
Bible  means,  when  it  speaks  of  man  as  having  a  heart  of 
stone,  and  as  decul  in  sin. 

And  how  does  the  position  which  I  maintain  occasion 
any  more  difficulty  as  to  moral  agency,  than  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Bible?    Surely  when  the  sacred  writers  teach 
that  those  who  are  in  the  flesh  cannot  please  God,  that  no 
man  can  come  to  Christ  unless  the  Father  draw  him,  that 
man  has  naturally  no  love  to  God,  and  no  heart  to  love  him, 
that  the  strongest  motives  which  can  be  presented  to  his 
mind  will  fail  of  excitins;  any  right  feelings  that  he  ha&  a 
heart  of  stone  and  not  a  heart  of  flesh; — when  the  sacred 
writers  teach  ^1  this,  they  certainly  go  as  fiur  as  I  do,  when 
I  say,  that  man,  in  his  natural  state,  is  without  a  suscepti- 
bility to  the  emotion  of  holy  love ;  and  they  teach  that  which 
is  as  hard  to  be  reconciled  with  moral  agency,  as  the  pocd- 
tion  which  I  maintain.    In  several  of  the  cases  above  men* 
tioned,  it  is  indeed  true  that  the  want  of  a  susceptibility  to 
certain  emotions  exempts  a  man  from  all  obligation  to  have 
those  emotions,  and  from  all  blame-worthiness  for  not  hav- 
ing them.    Thus  if  a  man,  through  a  natural  defect,  is  un- 
susceptible of  any  relish  for  music,  or  of  the  pleasures  of 
sight ;  or  if,  through  the  influence  of  disease,  he  is  unsuscep- 
tible of  a  relishr  for  food ;  he  is  not  culpable  on  that  account 
The  reason  is  very  plain  ;  namely,  that  the  want  of  a  suscep*- 
tibility  of  this  sort  nas  no  more  to  do  with  moral  character,  or 
moral  obligation,  than  the  insensibility  of  a  man's  arm  under 
the  influence  of  a  paralysis.    But  because  a  paralylic  is  not 
culpable  for  the  insensibility  of  his  arm,  does  it  follow  that  a 
sinner  is  not  culpable  for  the  insensibility  of  his  heart?    Or 
because  a  lifeless  body  is  not  culpable  for  being  dead,  and 
tflt^y  unsusceptible  of  any  feeling  of  corporeal  pleasure  or 
pain,  does  it  follow  that  a  sinner  is  not  culpiMe  for  being 
sfiirituaUy  dead,  and  unsusceptible  of  any  r%ht  feeling  in 
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▼iew  of  God  and  his  kw?  It  is  a  common  practice,  to 
which  no  reasonable  man  can  object,  to  borrow  the  terms 
which  express  the  attributes  of  things  in'  the  natural  world, 
and  use  them  to  express  the  attributes  of  mind  or  spirit 
Such  terms,  in  their  first  and  literal  use,  have  a  material  or 
physical  sense.  In  their  second  or  metaphorical  use,  they 
have  a  moral  or  spiritual  sense.  Now  because  the  want  of 
power,  or  the  want  of  Susceptibility,  in  the  former  sense  is  ex- 
chisive  of  obligation  and  blame ;  does  it  follow  that  it  is  so 
in  the  latter  sense  t  There  is  a  state  of  mind  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  express  bysaying,  a  man  is  spiritually  dead  ; 
he  is  utterly  insensible  of  the  reality  and  importance  of  di- 
vine things  ;  his  heart  is  so  hard^  that  he  is  not  susceptible 
of  any  right  impression  ;  he  is  ^^past  feeling P  <  Do  you 
say,  such  a  state  of  mind  is  irreconcileable  with  moral 
obligation?  Why  do  you  say  so?  Is  not  every  thing  which 
goes  to  constitute  a  moral  and  accountable  agent,  found  in 
the  sinner?  Not  a  single  thin^  which  belongs  to  moral 
agency,  is  wanting ;  not  even  m  the  most  hardened  and 
abandoned.  The  powers  and  properties  essential  to  a  moral 
isigent,  are  iildestructible.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  man 
would  have  been  a  moral  agent,  and  under  perfect  obliga- 
tioQ  to  love  God,  bad  he  been  left,  as  the  fallen  angels  were, 
without  any  Mediator,  or  any  dispensation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  of  course  without  any  possibility  of  restoration  to 
hoUness  or  happiness.  Now  in  that  state  of  abandonment 
and  desperation,  can  we  srppose  he  would  ever  have^  been 
Msc6pli6^e  of  Ufoe  to  G^?  Look  upon  Satan,  the  arch- 
apostate,  cut  off  from  all  gracious  influence,  given  over  to 
hardness  and  malignity  of  heart,  and  having  been  growing 
in  that  hardness  and  malignity  for  many  thousands  of  years. 
Would  it  not  be  doing  viofence  to  truth  and  propriety  to  say, 
that  that  hardened,  malignant,  abandoned  rebel,  reserved  in 
chains  of  darkness  to  the  judgement  of  the  great  day,  is  still 
susceptible  of  all  the  tenderness  and  sweetness  of  holy  grati- 
tude and  love  to  God?  Suppose  an  unrenewed  sinner  is 
adtnitCed  into  heaven,  and  there,  for  ages  of  ages,  beholds  the 
infinite  excellencies  of  the  godhead,  and  the  blessedness  of 
the  saints.  The  objects  which  excite  the  love  and  joy  and 
praise  of  the  holy  inhabitants,  are  clearly  presented  to  his 
mind,  so  fiir  as  they  can  be  presented  to  a  mind  totally 
sinful.  Widi  all  these  heavenly  attractions  acting  upon 
him  for  ages  of  ages,  he  has  no  love  to  God,  and  no  tenaen- 
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cy  to  any  right  afiectio^.  Should  we  think  of  asGribiiig  to 
such  a  sinner  a  susceptibility  to  pure  and  holy  emotions? 
And  yet  has  he  not  every  power  and  faculty,  and  every  sus* 
oeptibility,  necessary  to  complete  moral  agency?  No  one 
can  doubt  it  The  &ct  evidently  is,  that  man's  not  being 
susceptible  of  holy  emotions,  while  uiurenewed,  results,  not 
from  his  want  of  any  faculty  belonging  to  a  moral  agent, 
but  from  his  depravity ;  and,  of  course,  his  want  of  this  par* 
ticular  susceptibility  is  no  more  incompatible  with  his  beinff 
under  perfect  obligation  to  love  Ood,  than  any  thing  which 
has  the  nature  of  sin.' 

Before  closing  this  investigation,  we  oueht  to  consider 
the  canseauences  of  maintaining  that  man,  wnile  unrenewed, 
has  a  real  susceptibility  to  holy  emotions,  such  as  the  saints 
have.  . 

If  we  maintain  thai  man  is  susceptible  of  right  impres- 
sions from  divine  truth,  and  of  all  holy  emotions,  tpifhaut 
the  regenerating  itifluence  of  the  Spirit ;  it  will  be  natural 
for  us  to  deny  or  overlook  the  necessity  of  that  influence. 
And  if  perchance  we  avoid  this  consequence,  those  who 
adopt  jour  views  in  all  probabiHty  will  not.  They  will  con- 
clude that  the  divine  influence  is  not  necessary.  Unless 
there  is  a  doubte  sense  in  the  words  which  we  use,  the  cqnclu- 
sion  is  obvious  and'  unavoidable.  For  why  should  we  think 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  necessary  to  bring  the  sinner  to 
love  Grod,  if  he  is  perfectly  susceptible  of  love  without  it  1 

Again.  If  a  man  beheves  that,  while  unregenerate,  he  is 
susceptible  of  holy  aflection,  just  as  he  is  of  the  natural 
affections ;  he  will  naturally  rely  upon  means  to  excite  the 
one,  just  as  he  does  to  excite  the  other.  Why  should  he 
not  ?  A  man,  l)eing  perfectly  susceptible  of  parental  lovSf 
considers  nothing  necessary  to  excite  this  love  in  his  heart, 
but  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards  his  offspring.  So  as  to  the 
emotion  of  pity.  We.  leg^aid  nothing  as  necessary  to  excite 
it,  but  the  attentive  consideration  of  severe  suffering.  So 
also  as  to  all  our  su^ceptibiUties.  And  if  any  one  believes 
himself  to  be  really  susceptible  of  the  emotion  ci  love  to 
God,  while  unrenewed ;  he  will  of  course  rely  upon  means 
to  excite  that  emotion,  as  he  does  to  excite  any  other.  He 
wiU  expect  to  bring  himself  to  love  God,  merely  by  turning 
his  thoughts  towaras  God.  Why  should  he  not?  If  he  is 
susceptme  of  love  to  such  a  Being,  surely  love  will  be 
excited  by  the  attentive  consideration  of  his  amiable  and 
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AmoQB^  character.  The  ainner  will  oonfidently  rely  upon 
uiis  as  an  efiectual  means  of  bringing  himself  to  love  GocL 
Such  is  the  relianoe  of  many  sinners,  who  know  not  how 
deep  and  entire  their  depratity  is,  and  who  think  that  their 
heojli^  without  any  chaipge,  are  susceptible  of  love  to  Ood» 
Bat  tbey  will  meet  widi  a  sdrrowfiil  disappointment ;  as  the 
means  on  which  they  rdj  will  prove  utterly  ineffectual. 
When  they  learn  what  tb^  hearts  are,  they  will  quickly 
give  up  their  reliance  on  means,  and  will  be  fully  convinced 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  being  bom  again,  not  of  the  will 
of  the  jQesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  Ood. — So  cer- 
tainly does  that  philosophy  of  the  mind,  which  is  founded  on 
our  own  experience  and  consciousness,  agree  with  the  doc- 
trines of  revelation. 

Our  believing  that  the  hearty  while  unsanctified,  is  sus- 
ceptible  of  holy  affection,  will  tend  more  or  less  to  prevent 
us  from  offering  up  importunate  prayer  to  God^  for  the  influ- 
ence of  his  Spirit  to  renew  the  hearts  of  sinners,  and  thus  to 
faring  them  to  exercise  holy  affection.  We  are  likely  to 
pray  most  earnestly,  when  we  are  most  fully  convinced 
that  the  work  which  we  ask  God  to  do  is  infinitely  import^ 
ant,  and  can  be  done  only  by  himsel£  Whv  should  we  be 
80  earnest  in  praying,  that  me  love  of  Goa  may  be  shed 
abroad  in  the  hearts  of  sinners  Ay  the  Holy  Ghost y  when 
WB  verily  believe,  that  they  are  petfectly  susceptible  of  that 
love  without  the  Holy  Ghost  1 

Our  maintaining  the  opinion  now  under  consideration, 
would  evidently  tend  to  prodtice  great  confusion  in  our 
minds  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  learning  what  susceptir 
tuHities  we  have.  In  all  other  cases  we  learn  this  from  the 
fiicts  which,  occur  in  our  own  experience,  or  in  the  experi- 
ence of  others  like  ourselves.  Ait  according  to  this  notion, 
we  should  believe  ourselves  susceptible  of  an  affection,  which 
no  man,  in  his  natural  state,  ever  had,  no,  not  one,  durougfa 
all  generations.  This  would  be  to  give  up  the  only  safe  and 
proper  way  of  judging,  diat  is,  from  experience,  and  to 
substitute  groundless  speculation  and  conjecture. 

But  perhaps  you  may  say,  that  we  really  have  &cts, 
which  prove  man  to  be  susc^tible  of  holy  affection  \  that  a 
mat  multitude  do  love  God,  and  continue  to  love  him 
mrougfa  fiery  trials,  and  thus  clearly  evince  that  they  have 
bodi  a  euecepiibilihf^  and  a  strong,  invincible  indinatien,  to 
ifaat  holy  aflfection.    I  admit  the  Acts,  and  thank  God  that 
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they  are  so  numerous.  But  who  afe  the  persons  that  lov<d 
Grod,  and  thus  {wovei  that  they  are  susc^tible  of  love?  Are 
they  persons  in  their  natural  stcde^ — unrenewed  by  the 
Spirit?  No.  They  are  those  who  are  "born  again, — 
created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus.?'  But  the  question  does  not 
at  all  relate  to  south  persons.  Undoubtedly  those  who  are 
regenerated,  are  susceptible  of  holy  aflection.  All  agree  tfiat 
the  susceptibility  belrags  \othem*  The  question  t«fore  us 
relates  to  Ha^  unrenewed  ;  relates  to  them  exclusively.  The 
two  eases  are  essentially  different :  and  we  cannot  reason 
firom  the  one  to  the  other.  Because  the  regenerate  love  God,  hf 
surely  does  not  follow  that  the  unregeneraie  love  him.  And 
because  those  who  are  renewed  by  the  Spirit,  have  a  suscep- 
tibility to  love,  it  surely  does  not  follow  that  those  who  are 
unreneiped  have  the  tome.  For  it  may  he  that  the  regene- 
rate, in  whom  ''old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all  thiilgs 
become  new,"  have  a  new  ^ii^cep^ifrt/i/y. 

But  are  not  sinners  susceptible  of  spiritual  renovati<Hi, 
and  so  of  becoming  the  subjects  of  holy  affection  ?  '  Unques- 
tionably they  are  susceptible,  or  capable,  of  being  renewed 
by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. '  But  because  they  are 
susceptible  of  a  spiritual*  change  in  this  wky,  it  does  not 
fellow  that  diey  are  susceptible  of  it  in  any  other  Way.  In 
other  words,  because  they  may  be  renewed  to  holiness  by 
the  Spirit  of  Grod,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  may  b^ 
renewed  without  it.  Just  as  it  was  in  regard  to  Paul.  He 
says, ''  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  strengthening  me." 
But  did  it  follow  from  this,  that  he  could  do  all  things  with- 
out Christ  strengthening  him  ?  Christ  himself  answers  this : 
"Without  me  ye  can  do  nothing*"-^Men  are  imdoubtedly 
susceptible  of  love  to  God,  when  renewed.  And  they  are 
capable  of  being  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  But  they  are 
neither  capable  of  the  change  im[died  in  renewal,  nor  of  that 
holy  affection  which  results  from  it,  except  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture 
and  experience. 

If  by  our  Xxin^  susceptible  of  love  to  God,  any  one 
means  merely  that  we  have  all  the  powers  and  capacities 
necessary  to  moral  agency,  that  we  are  under  perfect  obliga- 
tion to  love  God,  and  are  hindred  from  loving  him,  not  by 
any  want  of  natural  or  morsi  &cultieB,  but  by  our  criminal 
disinclination,— by  our  inexcusaUe  sinfulness ;  I  agree  with 
him  as  to  the  thing  intended,  but  object  to  ihe  language  by 
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which  be  earprenesit  At  beet  the  langaase  has  the  fiiult 
of  cMibiguity^  wbkh  is  ii9.  smaU  &ult  in  a  discuission  of  tbi^ 
kind.  And  I  cannot  but  think  the  language  ealcutated  to 
lead  men  aistray,  and  to  make  an  impTession  on  their  minds 
directly Hxmtrary  to  the  Bible,  as  to  the  moral  state  of  man, 
and  the  necessity  of  his  bein^  renewed  by  the  Spirit.  And^ 
go  where  you  ^1,  you  will  find,  that  the  practice  of  repre- 
senting unrenewed  sinners  as  havmg  all  the  susceptibilities 
which  belong  to  the  renewed,  and  asiiilly  suJfBeient  of  them^ 
selves  to  love  and  obey  Gk>d,  does  really  make  an  impression 
which  is  at  variance  with  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  our  de- 
pravity, and  the  necessity  of  our  being  bom  of  the  Spirit. 
And  the  im}»'ession  of  this  kind  which  men  sometimes  ms&e, 
is  so  extensive  and  strong,  Uiat  they  find  themselvte  obliged 
to  affirm,  and  to  reiterate  the  affirmation,  in  opposition  to 
what  would  seem  naturally  to  flow  froiki  their  language,  thai 
they  do  not  dewu  the  doctrine  of  dirrine  'infiuh%ce.  Siich  an 
aflSrmation  could  never  be  necessary,  if  they  exhibited  the 
truths  of  revelation  in  their  just  proportions,  and  in  proper 
language. 

To  conclude.    Man,  in  his  present  fallen  state,  has  in- 
deed a  variety  of  susceptibilities,  even  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  religion.    This  we  know  from  experience.    And 
these  susceptibilities,  connected  with  what'  are  called  the  fa- 
culties of  bis  mind,  constitute  fahn  a'  complete  moral  accent, 
put  him  under  peifect  obligation  to  obey  God,  and  render  it 
suitaUe  and  important  that  all  the.  divine  commands,  invi- 
tations, promises,  and  threats,  should  be  addressed  to  him 
and  ur^ed  upon  him  with  the  greatest  earnestness.    But  a 
susceptibility  or  aptitude  of  mind  to  holy  emotions  is  not  a 
necessary  attribute  of  a  moral  agent*    If  you  say  that  it  is ; 
I  demand  the  proof    Among  all  the  millions  of  moral 
agBDts  who  have  existed'  since  the  fall,  point  me  to  one  who 
has  «bown  himself  susceptible  of  true  love  to  God,  without 
ike  reneunng  of  the  Holy  Ohost.    And  a;mong  all  men  now 
Uviag,  except  ttiose  who  have  been  bom  again,  point  me  to 
one,  ivho^hows  that  he  has  tfiis  susceptibility,  by  exercising 
thaufeetum; — which  is  the  only  proper -and  satisfactory 
evidence.     You  can  produce  instances  without  number,  in 
which  unvenewad  men  show  themselves  susceptible  of  con- 
victiMs  of  cbnscience,  and  6f  various  kinds  and  degrees  of 
feeling  in  relation  to  divine  things^    Hat  where  is  the  man, 
jioWever  ckarly  and  forcibly  tbfftrulhsof  reli^oti  inay  be  pre- 
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seated  before  him,  who  shows  himself  susoeptiUe,  While  mi- 
renewed,  of  true  lave  to  Ood  1  Whatever  susceptibih^  the 
ahrenewed  simier  may  haire,  thete  is  not  die  least  evidenoe 
that  he  has  this.  If  any  one  soys^  he  is  congdmu  of  having 
this  susceptibility  while  in  his  natural  state ;  let  hi'm  test  the 
truth  of  his'cmeeimunese  iff  a  fair  and  theroiugh  experi- 
ment. Surdy  if  he  has  the  susceptibility,  be  can  prove  ttiat 
he  has  it  The  proof  is  what  I  ask.  Our  being  utcras- 
eeptible  of  holy  emotions  is,  in  my  view,  one  of  the  forms  <if 
our  depravity.  It  is  hardness  of  heart.  To  remove  this,  is 
the  object  of  that  new-creating  influence  of  the  Spirit,  whidh 
is  one  of  the  grand  provisions  of  redeeming  grace.  The 
'^  heart  of  flesh"  which  the  Spirit  gives,  is  a  fSding  heart. 
It  is  an  aptitude  to  pous  emotions.  '  And  according  to  tfie 
common  apprehension  and  the  common  phrasemwy  of 
Ohristians,  a  man's  having  or  not  having  thn  susceptunlity, 
determines,  not  whether  1^  is  or  is  liot  a  moral  agent,  but 
Vhether  he  is,  or  is  not,  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
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Art.  II.     Lanouagb  op  Signs  Auxiliary  to  Tut 

Christian  Missionary. 

By  Rev.  T.  H.  GAujkinnrr,  late  Princi|wl  of  l)ie  AiiMriean  Af  ylnm  tv  tlie 

edii€itioii  o€  the  Deaf  and  Pomb. 

'  Some  years  since,  I  was  led  to  reflect  upon  the  possibility 
of  emjAoying  the  language  of  signs,  made  use  of  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  inter- 
course between  Christian  Missionaries  and  those  heathen  na- 
tions which  have  no  written  or  printed  language ;  and  I  then 
published  some  thoughts  on  this  subject  in  the  ChrhItiaw 
Observer  of  London.  Subseqiient  reflection  and  Observa- 
tion have  led  me  to  regard  the  principles  which  I  then  adopt- 
ed, lis  strictly  correct 

I  communicated  my  views  on  this  subject  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  iffingham,  who  went  as  Missionary  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  arid  iifterwards  received  a  lettbr  ftom  him,  confirm- 
ing my  previous  convictions;  I  have  also  stated  these  views 
to  two  bther  distinguished  Missionaries,  one  of  whoih  haa 
laboured  in  Hindostan,  and  the  other  among  the  native  In^ 
dians  of  this  country ;  and  firom  both  of  these  individuals^ 
after  they  had  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  from  their  own 
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personal  experience,  for  judging  on  such  a  subject,  I  re- 
ceived the  fullest  confirmation  of  the  theory  I  had  adopted, 
and  of  the  useful  practical  results  to  which  it  might  lead. 

In  this  day  of  extending  Missionary  enterprise,  in  which 
our  own  country  is  bearing  so  conspicuous  a  part,  I  have 
thought  the  discussion  of  Uiis  subject  might  not  be  without 
interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Literary  and  Theolc^cal  Re- 
view. 

In  the  summer  of  1818,  a  Chinese  young  man  passed 
throujilh  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He  was  so  ignorant  of  the 
EnglSh  language,  that  he  could  not  express  in  it  his  most  com- 
mon wants.  Ab  the  principal  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  Asylum 
in  that  plaoe,  I  invited  the  stranger  to  spend  an  evenini; 
within  its  walls,  and  introduced  him  to  Mi,  Laurent  Clerc, 
the  celebrated  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  of  the  Abbe  Sicard,  and 
at  that  time  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  Asylum.  The  object 
of  this  introduction  was,  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  Mr. 
Clerc,  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  Chinese  language, 
could  conduct  an  intelligent  conversation  with  the  foreigner, 
by  signs  and  gestures  merely.  The  result  of  the  experiment 
surprised  all  who  were  present  Mr.  Clerc  learned  from 
the  Chinese  many  interesting  facts  respecting  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  his  parents  and  meir  &mily,  his  former  pursuits 
in  his  own  country,  his  residence  in  the  United  States,  and 
his  notions  concerning  God  and  a  future  state.  By  the  aid 
of  appropriate  signs,  ajso,  Mr.  Clerc  ascertained  the  meaning 
of  c&xmt  twenty  Chinese  words.  When  the  conversation 
began,  the  stranger  appeared  to  be  bewildered  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  novel  kind  of  language  which  was  addressed  to 
him.  Soon,  however,  he  be<^me  deeply  interested  in  the 
very  expressive  and  significant  manner  which  Mr.  Clerc 
used  to  make  himself  understood ;  and,  before  one  hour  had 
expired,  a  very  quick  and  Uvely  intercliange  of  thou^t  took 
place  between  these  so  lately  entire  strangers  to  eadi  other. 
The  Chinese  himself  began  to  catch  the  spirit  of  his  new 
deaf  and  dumb  acquaintance,  and  to  employ  the  language 
of  the  countenance  and  sestures  with  considerable  effect 
to  make  himself  understood. 

About  a  year  afterwards,  the  principal  of  the  Asylum 
visited  Cornwall,  in  Connecticut,  where  upwards  of  twenty 
heathen  youths  were  at  that  time  receiving  education  under 
the  patronage  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions.  With  ihe  consent  of  the  principal  of  that 
Vol.  I.  26 
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institution,  I  one  evening  gathered  round  me  several  of  these 
interesting  strangers,  from  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  and 
from  different  tribes  of  the  North  American  Indians.  The 
object  of  the  interview  was,  to  ascertain  how  far  a  conver- 
sation could  be  conducted  with  them  merely  by  signs  and 
gestures.  The  result  was  similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
derc's  intercourse  with  the  Chinese.  Questions  were  pro- 
posed to  them  on  a  variety  of  topics  relating  to  their  own 
individual  history  and  that  of  their  femilies,  to  the  stale  of 
manners  and  morals  in  their  respective  countries,  and  to 
their  early  religious  knowledge. 

For  example,  Thomas  Hoopoo,  a  native  of  Owhyhee, 
was  asked  if  his  parents  were  living ;  how  many  brothers 
and  sisters  he  had ;  when  he  left  his  native  shores ;  whether 
his  countrymen  worshipped  idols,  and  sacrificed  human  vic- 
tims ;  how  the  women  were  treated  by  the  men ;  what  was 
the  climate  of  his  country ;  what  its  productions ;  with  ma- 
ny inquiries  of  a  similar  nature,  all  of  which  he  well  com- 
prehended, and  to  many  of  which  he  replied  by  signs.  The 
meaning,  too,  of  a  number  of  Owhyhean  words  was  ascer- 
tained by  signs  merely,  and  found  to  correspond  with  the 
import  which  had  been  previously  assigned  to  them  in  a  dic- 
tionary which  had  been  for  some  time  preparing  in  the 
school ;  and  indeed,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  the  most  cor- 
rect meaning  of  such  words  was  established,  by  the  medium 
of  signs,  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  than  had  been  previous- 
ly attempted.  Throughout  this  conversation,  the  heathen 
youths  appeared  to  take  a  deep  interest,  and  to  have  a  pecu- 
liar aptitude,  both  in  comprehending  the  signs  which  were 
proposed  to  them,  and  in  inventing  such  as  were  necessary 
for  a  reply. 

On  the  testimdny  of  several  of  the  South  Sea  islanders, 
it  appeared,  that  not  a  few  of  the  signs  employed  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  are  precisely  the  same  which 
their  countrymen  use  to  supply  the  deficiency  of,  or  to  give 
emphasis  to,  their  own  comparatively  barren  language ; — a 
&ct  which  had  indeed  been  anticipated,  from  the  singular 
circumstance  so  often  observed  by  the  teachers  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  among  their  pupils,  that  mutes  who  meet  for  the 
first  time  are  able  to  understand  each  other  fiiUy  on  many 
common  topics ;  the  Author  of  nature  having  laid  the  foun- 
dation in  the  very  constitution  of  our  species,  and  in  the 
structure  and  processes  of  the  visible  creation,  for  a  univer- 
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sal  expression  of  the  same  ideas,  on  a  yast  variety  of  sub- 
jects, by  similar  signs. 

Not  long  after  this  interview,  Thomas  Hoopoo  visited  the 
Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Hartford.  At  my  request 
he  attempted,  by  the  natural  language  of  ^igns,  such  as  his 
own  feelings  and  conceptions  at  the  time  dictated,  to  give  to 
a  circle  of  pupils  around  him  a  sketch  of  his  history.  In 
doing  this  he  occupied  a  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  secured 
the  ued  attention  and  interest  of  the  pupils.  It  was  sur- 
prising to  see  the  ingenuity  and  readiness  with  which  he 
emploj^  this  language  of  signs  and  gestures,  and  not  less 
so,  to  ascertain,  as  I  £d  afterwards,  that  a  very  considerable 
part  of  what  he  said,  certainly  more  than  half  of  it,  was  fiilly 
understood  by  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Opportunities  have  occurred  of  intercourse  by  signs  be- 
tween the  native  Indians  of  our  country,  who  have  visited 
the  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  instructors, 
the  results  of  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  have  cones- 
ponded  with  those  mentioned  above. 

Now,  I  would  ask,  cannot  the  Christian  philosopher  make 
some  important  practical  use  of  these  singular  and  interesting 
phenomena?  In  this  age  of  wbnderml  experiment,  may 
they  not  furnish  data  from  which  successful  principles  may 
be  derived  and  applied  with  reference  to  the  instruction  of 
those  heathen  nations  who  have  no  written  or  printed  lan- 
guage ?  May  not  this  curious  language  of  signs  and  ges- 
tures be  made  subservient  to  the  speedy  acquisition  of  the 
oral  language  of  such  a  people  by  the  Christian  missionary, 
or  to  the  communication  to  them  of  his  own  language,  or  to 
their  mutual  intercourse  with  each  other,  not  only  on  ordi- 
nary, but  on  the  most  momentous  topics,  even  while  they  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  each  other's  spoken  language  ?— Who 
that  is  acquainted  with  the  propensity  of  all  rude  nations  to 
use  signs  and  hieroglyphic  symbols  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other,  and  in  the  preservation  of  their  simple  historical 
annals ;  or  who  that  has  read  the  narratives  of  voyagers 
who  have  discovered  unknown  islands  or  countries,  and  the 
great  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  and  the  continual  necessity  which  they  mu- 
tuary &el  of  resorting  to  signs  and  ^tures,  when  every 
ether  expedient  has  uiiled,  can  deem  it  an  expectation  too 
saitt[uine  to  be  indulged,  that  a  knowledge  of  that  matured 
and  systematiaasd  language  of  signs  ana  gestures  which  is 
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employed  in  unfolding  the  latent  intellectnal  and  moral 
powers  of  that  part  ol  our  species  who  are  deprived  of  the 
eivans  of  hearing,  and  consequently  of  the  power  of  speech, 
might  be  employed  with  equal  success  among  that  other 
part  of  our  species  who  are  deaf  to  the  words  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  who  are  dumb  to  us  in  attempting  to  make  us 
understand  the  import  of  theirs? 

To  sum  up  this  inquiry  in  a  few  words,  Of  what  use 
would  the  language  of  signs  and  gestures  be  to  the  mission- 
ary who  is  sent  to  a  heathen  people,  possessing  only  an  oral 
language  of  which  he  is  entirely  ignorant,  while  they  are 
equally  ignorant  of  his? 

In  solving  this  inquiry,  two  undeniable  positions  may  be 
premised ;  the  one,  that  it  is  quite  practicable  to  convey  by 
the  countenance^  signs,  and  gestures,  the  import  not  only  of 
all  the  terms  emplojred  to  denote  the  various  objects  of  na- 
ture and  art,  and  the  multifiurious  business  and  concerns 
of  common  life,  but  also  those  relating  to  the  process  of 
abstraction  and  generalization,  to  the  passions  and  emo- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  to  the  powers  and  fiiculties  of  the 
undwstanding ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  language  of  the 
countenance,  signs,  and  gestures,  is  an  accurate,  significant, 
and  copious  medium  of  uought  The  other,  that  instances 
have  occurred  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in 
which,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  five  thousand  words  have 
been  tau^t  several  intelligent  pupils,  who  were  previously 
entirely  ignorant  of  them,  and  otaU  language,  excepting 
ttiat  of  their  own  natural  signs,  together  with  a  command  of 
written  language,  which  would  j^ace  them  on  an  equality, 
with  regard  to  the  expression  of  their  ideas,  with  the  most 
intelligent  persons  among  those  heathen  nations  who  have 
noAin^  but  an  oral  language. 

It  is  a  curious  foot,  taken  in  connexion  with  what  has 
just  been  stated,  to  show  the  power  of  natural  signrkmr 
guaeey  that  the  late  Principal  of  the  American  Asylum  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  while  engaged  in  their  instruction,  was 
aUe  to  convey  to  an  intelligent  pupil  whom  he  had  taught 
for  some  time,  and  who  hiul  become  very  fomiliar  with  the 
expressions  of  his  countenance,  historical  facts^  without 
spelling  awy  wards  an  his  fingers^  or  using  his  arms  ai  all 
in  making  gestures.  He  would  take,  at  £e  suggestion  of  a 
by-stander,  any  event  in  history,  whidi  could  be  pourtrayed 
en  canvass,  so  as  to  make  a  gra^ical  picture  of  it, — and 
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which  the  pupil  bad  read,  perhaps  some  two  or  three  years 
previous, — ^but  selected  at  random,  and  without  the  most  re- 
mote allusion  to  it,  so  that  the  pupil  could  ever  conjecture 
what  it  might  be, — and  by  the  mere  expressions  of  his  coun- 
tenance, accompanied  with  a  few  motions  of  the  head,  and 
attitudes  of  the  body,  so  distinctly  convey  the  facts,  that  the 
pupil  would  immediately  write  them  down,  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, on  his  slate.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  the  request 
was  made,  one  day,  by  an  eminent  painter  of  our  country, 
ibaXthe  historical  fc^  of  the  sentencing  (f  his  sons  to  detiih 
iy  the  elder  Brutus^  mi^ht  be  communicated.  This  was 
attempted  in  the  mode  that  has  been  mentioned,  and  with 
entire  success.  The  pupil  had,  indeed,  read  the  account,  it 
may  be,  some  two  or  three  years  previous,  but  no  allusion 
whatever  was  made  to  it,  by  any  other  communication  than 
that  of  certain  expressions  of  the  countenance,  motions  of  the 
head,  and  attitudes  of  the  body. 

Keeping  these  things  in  mind,  let  us  proceed  to  the  ex- 
amination of  our  subject  Let  us  suppose  a  missionary  to 
be  landed  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  to  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants  the  in- 
teaPBSting  truths  of  tte  Gospel.  They  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  English  language,  and  the  missionary  is  supposed  to 
be  as  ignorant  of  theirs.  It  is  in  vain  for  him  to  begin  witib 
putting  a*  grammar  or  dictionary  of  his  tongue  into  their 
hands,  and  they  cannot  furnish  him  with  one  of  th^rs. 
Words  either  of  his  or  their  language  must  first  be  learned, 
before  they  can  advance  a  single  step  in  their  intercoiurse 
with  each  other.  Under  these  circumstances  the  mission- 
ary's first  attempt  will  naturally  be,  to  learn  the  language  of 
the  island.  How  is  he  to  do  this?  He  points  to  the  most 
ooimnon  objects,  and  inquires  their  names ;  thus  he  may 
easily  learn  the  names  of  every  thing  which  immediately  ad- 
dresses itself  to  some  one  of  the  senses.  In  all  this  he  learns 
nothing  by  the  ear^  excepting  indeed  the  names  of  the  mere 
sounds  of  animals,  or  of  nature,  or  of  music :  besides  these, 
all  his  knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  island 
is  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  eye.  True,  the  name 
or  arUtmry  sign  for  these  various  objects  is  an  oral  one ;  but 
this  is  quite  a  dififer^it  thing  firom  die  import  of  this  sign, 
which  might  as  well  have  t«en  expressed  by  an  appropriate 
gratoie,  or  by  the  manual  alfdiabet  of  the  deaf  ana  dumb,  or 
by  written  characters. 
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But  let  us  advance  a  step  fiirther.  These  objects  which 
are  addressed  to  the  senses,  are  not  always  accessible.  The 
missionary  may  have  forgotten  the  name  of  an  animal,  a  tree, 
or  an  utensil,  and  may  wish  to  have  it  repeated.  The  object 
must  be  foimd,  before  its  name  can  be  revived.  But  were 
the  missionary  familiar  with  the  language  of  signs,  and  a 
little  practice  would  make  the  native  equally  so,  without 
stirring  from  the  shade  of  the  tree  under  which  they  are  con- 
versing, they  can,  in  ima^nation,  gather  round  them  all  the 
objects  of  the  visible  world,  and  fix  their  names  in  the  me- 
mory. These  signs,  too,  being  actual  portraits  of  the  ob- 
jects, serve  more  easily  to  recall  them  when  the  arbitrary 
sound  which  denotes  them  may  have  escaped  from  the 
recollection. 

-  But  this  is  comparatively  the  least  important  part  of  the 
labour  of  the  missionary.  He  now  wishes  to  learn  the  terms 
which  denote  the  most  common  actions  and  affections  of  the 
body ;  for  instance,  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  walk,  to  run,  to  ride, 
to  sleep.  Must  he  wait  till  he  and  the  native  see  some  per- 
son engaged  in  these  actions ;  or  shall  he  make  a  sign  de- 
scriptive of  them? — The  sign  would  be  easily  understood, 
and  the  name  settled.  In  this  respect  he  gains  no  new 
knowledge  by  the  ear;  whatever  he  learns  is  acquired  by 
the  eye.  He  and  his  companion  are  as  it  were  deaf  and 
DUMB.  He  next  is  anxious  to  learn  the  words  which  denote 
some  of  the  &miliar  occupations  of  Ufe,  perhaps  to  boil,  to 
bake,  to  cut,  to  kindle  a  fire,  to  build  a  hut.  Must  he  m 
where  these  processes  are  actually  in  progress?  He  neras 
not,  if  he  is  familiar  with  the  language  of  signs  and  gestures. 
He  describes  a  kettle  by  signs ;  he  places  me  wood  beneath 
it ;  he  fills  it  with  water ;  he  kindles  the  fire ;  he  pourtrays 
the  bubbling  of  the  water ;  he  dips  his  finger  into  it,  and  draws 
it  out  suddenly,  as  if  it  were  scalded.  He  has  before  learned 
the  name  of  water,  '^  and  what  do  you  call  this  bubbling 
water,"  he  inquires ;  "  this  water  which  bums  my  fimger  ?" 
The  reply  fiimishes  him  with  the  name  he  sought,  and  a 
sign  is  also  established  for  the  act  of  boiling,  which  may  be 
profitably  used  in  various  other  instances.  And  in  a  similar 
way  he  may  acquire  the  meaning  of  all  the  other  terms,  de- 
scriptive of  common  transactions.  Still  it  is  his  eye  which 
teaches  him,  and  not  his  ear.  He  is  still,  as  well  as  his 
companion,  practically  deaf  and  dumb. 

The  various  emotions  of  the  heart,  the  foundation,  let  it 
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be  remembered,  of  all  moral  and  religious  instruction,  per- 
haps next  demand  the  attention  of  our  missionary.  He  may 
utter  the  words  love  and  hate  ten  thousand  times,,  and  ask  as 
often  of  the  islander  what  are  the  corresponding  terms  in  his 
language,  but  to  no  purpose.  A  mother  passes  who  is  ca- 
ressiDfif  her  infant  with  parental  tenderness,  and  two  friends 
soon  follow  her,  who  are  exhibiting,  by  their  looks  and 
conversation,  the  emotion  of  love.  Now  he  has  some- 
thmg  upon  which  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  native,  and  in- 
quires by  what  term  he  denotes  this  feeling.  The  eye,  not 
die  ear,  is  still  the  medium  of  intercourse.  But  he  might 
have  pourtrayed  a  woman  by  appropriate  signs,  and  the  in- 
fiint  whom  she  caresses,  and  the  friends  who  were  conver- 
sing together,  without  waiting»to  have  these  scenes  actually 
take  place ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  exhibit  the  emotion  of 
love  strongly  in  his  own  countenance.  The  islander  at 
once  comprehends  him ;  and  thus  a  new  word,  and  a  new 
symbolical  sign  are  settled  for  fiiture  use.  By  similar  pro- 
cesses of  description,  he  may  speedily  add  the  names  of  all 
the  passions  and  emotions  of  his  vocabulary. 

He  advances  to  the  operations  of  the  intellect;  and  what 
an  herculean  task  is  before  him !  By  what  process  shall  he 
present  to  the  observation  of  the  islander,  such  operations  of 
the  mind,  as  to  think,  to  remembei',  to  forget,  U^nderstand, 
to  contemplate,  to  imagine.  He  sees  at  a  distance  a  man 
building  his  hut ;  the  man  finds  a  difficulty  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  door ;  he  stops  and  assumes  the  attitude  of 
thought.  The  moment  is  a  happy  one,  and  the  missionary 
inquires  by  what  term  that  visible  exhibition  of  the  internal 
working  of  the  mind  is  denoted,  and  receives  a  satisfactory 
reply.  But  this  illustrative  example  might  not  have  occur- 
red for  hours,  or  even  days.  By  the  language  of  signs,  how- 
ever, he  can  pourtray  this  very  example,  and  a  hundred 
others  equally  pertinent,  and  thus,  on  the  spot,  acquire  the 
new  word  which  he  seeks. 

He  rises  from  the  ground ;  he  describes  by  signs  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun,  and  the  appearing  of  the  stars,  covering  the 
whole  concave  of  the  sky :  he  puts  himself  in  the  attitude  of 
contemplation ;  his  eye  leisurely  surveys  the  immense  as- 
semblage of  the  heavenly  hosts ;  his  countenance  exhibits  the 
actings  of  his  soul.  The  islander  who  has  already  caught 
with  enthusiastic  ardour  this  new  and  &scinating  language, 
immediately  utters,  in  his  own  tongue,  the  word  which  ae- 
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notes  *'  to  contemplate."  Still  the  eye  claims  the  honour  of 
bein^  the  teacher ;  the  ear  serves  only  the  humble  purpose  of 
furnishing  an  arbitrary  name,  by  which  the  imagination  may 
again  form,  and  the  memory  revive,  the  associated  thought 

Our  fello\i^-students  need  a  few  adjectives  to  add  to  their 
nomenclature ;  such  as  high  and  low,  hard  and  soft,  lonff 
and  short,  round  and  square,  bold  and  cowardly,  alive  and 
dead.  They  are  quickly  learned ;  for  the  various  objects  to 
which  these  epithets  belong  can  easily  be  presented  to  ,the 
imagination  by  signs,  and  cuso  the  qualities  which  are  deno- 
ted by  the  above-mentioned  terms.  And  all  this  is  done  while 
our  missionary  and  his  friend  are  calmly  reposing  beneath 
their  bredd-fruit  tree. 

And  now  pronouns  must  be  learned,  and  the  cases  of 
nouns,  and  the  comparison  of  adjectives,  and  the  moods  and 
tenses  of  verbs.  "  I  give  you  a  fish,"  says  the  missionary: 
^'  what  is  that  in  your  language  ?"  He  speaks  an  unknown 
toiUTHe ;  but  he  makes  the  sim  for  a  fish :  he  points  to  him^ 
self  as  possessing  it ;  he  hands  it  to  his  companion,  and  sig- 
nifies that  he  wQl  not  take  it  back,  tliat  it  is  to  belong  to  his 
companion.  He  is  immediately  furnished  with  the  appro- 
priate phrase.  He  multiplies  such  examples,  and  he  soon 
has  a  JjLtde  stock  of  phrases,  by  the  comparing  of  which  to- 

Sther  he  bl^ns  to  elicit  the  structure  and  idioms  of  the 
iguage.  Were  he  not  to  pursue  this  course,  he  must  wait 
day  after  day  till  the  suitable  occasions  occur,  illustrative  of 
the  phrases,  the  import  of  which  he  seeks.  "  How  many 
tenses  have  your  verbs?"  The  question  is  useless.  He 
must  allude  to  some  known  past,  and  some  anticipated  fu- 
ture event,  in  order  to  obtain  knowledge  on  this  point ;  and 
what  carefulness  is  necessary,  if  he  depends  on  the  common 
occurrences  of  life,  as  they  transpire  during  his  intercourse 
with  the  natives,  in  order  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  this  very  difficult  part  of  all  langua^  ?  But  if  he  has 
well  settled,  by  appropriate  signs,  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
great  luminary  of  heaven,  the  succession  of  da3r8  and  nights, 
of  weeks  and  months,  nay  of  hours  and  minutes,  all  of  which 
is  quite  practicable ;  and  if  he  is  expert  in  describing  mo- 
tions and  actions,  he  can  easily  pourtray  a  variety  of  events 
in  such  an  order  and  connexion,  as  to  mark  all  the  varieties 
of  time,  and  thus  ascertain  how  this  order  and  succession 
are  denoted  in  all  the  various  tenses  of  the  language  which 
it  is  his  aim  to  acquire. 
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It  isworthy  of  remark,  in  this  place,  that  a  child,  in  leam-> 
ing  his  mother  tongue,  and  hearing  short  phrases  used,  at 
first,  in  a  great  many  instances,  takes  the  collective  meaning 
of  the  wMe  phrase,  without  attaching  precise  and  distinct 
ideas  to  each  of  the  words  of  which  it  is  composed.  By  bo- 
coming  fiimiliar  with  a  number  of  similar  phrases,  he  gradu«- 
ally  is  led  to  the  import  of  their  component  part&  The 
same  thing  is  true,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  in  the  case 
of  one  who  is  begmning  to  learn  a  new  language  by  hear- 
ing it  spoken. 

This  should  fiirmsh  a  useful  hint  to  missionaries,  who 
are  banning  to  learn  the  furely  oral  language  of  a  hea* 
then  people.  Instead  of  directing  the  attention,  at  first,  to 
particular  words,  and  their  various  inflections,  let  a  collec- 
tion of  short  and  simple  phrases^  on  very  &miliar  topics,  be 
made,  and  the  general  import  of  these  phrases  be  ascertain* 
ed.  Then  by  arranging  them  into  classes,  having  a  regard 
to  some  general  principles  of  construction,  the  elements  of 
which  they  are  composed  may  be  detected,  and  this,  too,  will 
be  found  to  be  one  of  the  surest  modes  of  ascertaining  the 
inflections  of  the  different  parts  of  speech. 

In  doing  this,  the  language  of  signs  and  gestures  can  be 
employed  to  very  great  advantage. 

These  illustrations  might  b^  made  to  any  extent ;  and 
they  would  all  go  to  establish  the  first  position  which  was 
laid  down,  that  the  language  of  the  countenance,  signs,  and 
gestures,  is  an  accurate,  significant,  and  copious  m^ium  of 
dioujght.  Consider,  too,  that  it  is  only  by  the  eye^  that  it  is 
possible  to  acquire  a  purely  oral  language  ;  for  suppose  that 
the  missionary  knows  nothing  of  the  systematic  language  ei 
signs  and  gestures,  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  that  he  arrives  among  a  people  who  have 
neither  a  written  nor  a  printed  language.  The  words  which 
he  h^ars  uttered,  are  at  first  quite  unintelligible  to  him. 
How  does  he  acquire  the  meaning  of  them  ?  Solely  by  no- 
ticing with  his  eye  the  objects  to  which  they  are  applied,  the 
actbns  which  they  denote,  the  paFsions  or  emotions  which 
they  describe,  the  occasions  on  which  they  are  used,  together 
with  all  that  variety  of  visible  circumstances,  and  those  re- 
ferences to  past,  present,  or  future  periods  of  time,  which 
furnish  the  full  and  exact  import  of  what  they  are  intended 
to  convey  from  another  mind  to  his  own.  Now  all  this  is 
in  &ct  a  language  of  signs  and  gestures ;  and  the  ear,  ex- 
Vol.  I.  26 
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cept  as  furnishing  a  certain  set  of  audible  symbols  and  signs, 
has  nothing  more  to  do  with  it,  than  have  the  fingers  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  their  acquisition  of  language,  by  furnish- 
ing a  certain  set  of  visible  symbols  and  signs.  If,  then,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  the  actual  presence  of  these  objects,  and 
the  recurrence  of  these  actions,  passions,  emotions,  occasions 
and  circumstances,  he  can  pourtray  and  describe  them  by 
the  countenance,  signs,  and  gestures,  whenever  he  wishes  to 
take  his  lesson  in  the  language  which  he  is  anxious  to  learn, 
how  much  time  and  labour  will  be  saved!  Besides  being 
master  of  all  the  varieties  of  signs  and  gestures,  and  of  the 
various  expressions  of  the  countenance,  he  can  do  that  sj^b- 
tematically,  which  he  must  otherwise  perform  in  a  desultory, 
unconnected  manner,  and  at  distant  intervals  of  time.  It  is 
important,  too,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  meaning  of  words, 
which  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances  for  their  illus- 
tration, to  select  thqse  circumstances  only  which  are  fiedrly 
comprised  in  the  import  of  the  terms,  and  to  reject  those 
which  are  irrelevant. 

And  here  is  the  principal  difficulty  in  the  acquisition  of 
a  new  language,  by  merely  hearing  it  used  among  the  peo- 
ple who  speak  it.  The  occasions  on  which  words  are  used 
must  be  repeated  again  and  again,  before  the  exact  assem- 
blage of  circumstances  can  be  selected  to  which  the  words 
belong.  But  a  person  who  is  versed  in  the  language  of 
signs  and  gestures,  forms  his  own  occasions,  introduces  only 
the  appropriate  circumstances,  and  rejects  all  adventitious 
ones.  And  this  doubtless  is  the  principal  reason  why  the 
intelligent  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  is  oflen  so  happy  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  definitions,  and  the  precision  of  his  use  of 
words.  The  language,  too,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  admits  of 
a  kind  of  permutation  and  combination,  of  which  scarcely 
any  other  is  susceptible,  unless  indeed  the  Chinese  fiimish 
an  exception.  The  missionary,  for  instance,  has  settled  with 
the  native  the  si^n  for  a  man,  and  the  sign  for  a  sheep.  He 
wishes  to  learn  the  native's  term  for  shepherd.  He  first  de- 
scribes by  signs  a  sheep,  he  adds  the  sign  for  many,  he  pour- 
trays  in  his  own  person  a  man  watching  over  these  sheep, 
and  he  is  at  once  put  in  possession  of  the  term  which  he 
sought.  Signs  and  gestures  have  a  peculiar  significancy 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  object  which  they  are  intend- 
ed to  denote ;  and  this  is  true,  even  of  those  that  are  em- 
ployed to  denote  intellectual  objects,  from  the  fact  that  there 
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18  scarcely  any  emotion  of  the  heart,  or  operation  of  the  mind, 
which  is  not  accompanied  with  some  corresponding  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  or  attitude  of  the  body,  or  position  of 
the  Umbs.    Almost  all  the  terms  which  we  employ  in  spoken 
language  to  denote  these  emotions  and  operations,  are  deri- 
ved from  the  material  world,  or  from  some  state,  or  motion, 
or  action  of  the  body :  and  philosophers  have  complained 
of  this,  as  involving  their  discussions  on  the  philosophy  of 
the  mind,  in  adventitious  difficulty  and  obscurity.    Be  that 
as  it  may,  if  the  fact  be  so,  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  the 
operations  of  the  mind,  may  as  pertinently,  be  expressed  in 
symbolical  words.    And  without  incurring  the  charge  of 
materialism,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  all  the  emotions 
of  the  heart  are  accompanied  with  corresponding  changes  in 
the  body ;  and  that  many,  if  not  all,  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  produce  the  same  effect,  and  that  most  of  these 
changes  are  visible  to  the  eye.    In  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  as  is  well  known,  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  previous  to  instruction,  have  many  natural 
and  universal  signs,  by  which  they  denote  various  states  of 
their  minds  and  feeliuj^.    The  missionary,  therefore,  who 
should  be  acquainted  with  these  signs,  so  mr  as  there  is  a 
real  foundation  for  them  in  nature,  would  possess  a  very  im- 
portant aid  in  acquiring  the  language  of  a  heathen  people, 
and  establishing  a  speedy  medium  of  intercourse  with  them. 
In  the  former  part  of  this  essay,  the  latter  of  the  two  po- 
sitions premised  was,  that  instances  have  occurred  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  which,  in  the  space  of  two 
years,  five  thousand  words  have  been  taught  several  intelli- 
gent pupils  who  were  previously  entirely  ignorant  of  them, 
and  of  all  language  excepting  that  of  their  own  natural 
signs,  together  with  a  command  of  language  which  would 
place  them  on  an  equality,  in  regard  to  tne  expression  of 
their  ideas,  with  the  most  intelli^nt  persons  among  those 
heathen  nations  who  have  nothmg  but  an  oral  language. 
In  this,  nothing  is  assumed  as  an  hypothesis.    An  actual 
fret  is  taken,  and  it  forcibly  suggests  the  following  inquiry. 
If  such  a  command  of  written  language  can  be  imparted  by 
means  of  signs  and  gestures,  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  to  a 
mind  enveloped  in  complete  ignorance  of  M'ords  and  their 
conslruction  into  sentences,  what  would  hinder  the  commu- 
nication of  the  stune  command  of  language  to  a  heathen  who 
should  be  entirety  ignorant  of  our  language,  and  the  obtain- 
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ing  &am  him  also  the  corresponding  words,  and  theiT  con- 
stmietion  into  sentences,  in  bis  own  lan^age.  If  intelligent, 
he  would  be  as  capable  of  iistruction  by  sig^ns  and  gestures 
as  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupil ;  and  taking  mis  language  of 
signs  and  gestures  as  the  medium  of  communication,  while 
he  would  be  learning  the  English  ton^e,  if  master  of  his 
own,  he  could,  in  his  turn,  teach  it  to  his  instructor.  Thus 
a  doable  object  would  be  accomplished  at  the  same  time, 
and  by  the  same  process. 

I  confess,  that  I  have  it  much  at  heart,  to  persuade  some 
indiTidual,  who  is  expecting  to  go  as  a  missionary  among  a 
becUhen  people  ijoho  hatve  no  written  or  printed  language^ 
and  who  has  a  tact  for  learning  the  language  of  si^s  imd 
gestures,  to  c^nd  a  short  time  at  one  of  our  institutions  for 
me  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  that  he  may  become 
aeqoainted  with  the  principles  of  this  language,  and  acquire 
also  the  ability  of  using  it  to  some  exteat  in  fieuniliar  inter- 
eourse  on  common  topics.  He  would  find  the  instructors  in 
suohjestabUsfaments  most  ready  to  afford' him  every  £sicility 
in  the  Attainment  of  his  object,  and  by  constant  intercourse 
wkh  them  and  with  the  pupfls,  the  task  would  be  less  diffi- 
cult than  he  might  imagine. 

Even  two  or  three  months,  spent  in  this  way,  would,  I 
Qonceive,  be  attended  with  very  great  benefit,  if  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  time  could  not  be  spared.  The  language  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  is  the  langua^  of  nature,  and  very  uke  that  sim- 
ple, and  what  we  term  broken  langtmge,  which  a  stranger 
to  any  language  uses  when  he  first  begins  to  speak  it  It 
is  singularly  culapted  to  that  interchange  of  thought  and 
feding  which  takes  place  between  two  strangers  to  each 
others  language,  when  they  commence  the  arduous  task  of 
iBaking  themselves  mutually  understood.  The  mode  of  in- 
struction, too,  pursued  in  teaching  written  or  printed  lan- 
guage to  the  d^  and  dumb,  is  in  such  admirable  accordance 
with  e  correct  mental  jriiilosophy,  and  conducted  on  princi- 
flss  that  apply  with  such  force  to  the  instructi<m  of  youth 
who  can  hear  and  speak,  ^t  an  acquaintanoe  with  it,  and 
sich  a  knowled^  of  the  elements  of  sign-language  as  might 
be  acquired  durmg  a  short  residence  at  an  Institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumft»,  would  prove  very  beneficial  to  ibe  mistton- 
ary  in  all  his  future  lalx>urs.  One  experiment  foiriv  made, 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  lead  to  very  important  nesults. 

Should  this  interesting  experiment  succeed,  a  new  era 
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would  be  opened  in  the  history  of  missionary  efforts,  and  a 
new  proof  be  afforded  of  the  admirable  connexion  which 
God  often  establishes  between  one  part  of  his  providential 
dispensations  and  another ;  making  the  most  unlikely  and 
lon^-Beglected  means,  which  some  happy  discovery  brings 
to  hght,  efficacious  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  wise  and 
ifiscrutable  designs. 

In  order  to  prevent  misconception,  I  must  say  that  I  con- 
sider signs  and  gestures,  merely  as  auxiliary  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  oral  langua^  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  it  In  this 
subordinate  capacity,  as  before  remarked,  its  emplojrment 
appears  to  me  useful  and  important.  Should  my  theory 
prove  true,  what  a  vast  fiekl  is  there  for  its  {K'actical  applica- 
tion among  the  tribes  of  our  jfellow-men  who  have  no  writ- 
len  or  printed  language,  but  to  whom  every  Christian  mind 
must  be  deeply  anxious  to  convey,  not  only  every  species  of 
vseftil  secular  information,  but  above  all  the  knowled^  of 
"the  only  true  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath 
imtP 

I  will  only  add,  that  any  who  may  feel  a  curiosity  to  ex- 
Wiine  the  general  principles  of  sign-languaee,  and  of  the 
course  of  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb^  wUl  find  an  arti- 
ele  on  that  subject  in  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  under 
the  bead  Deaf  and  Dumb.  These  principles,  if  understood, 
and  made  use  of,  in  the  instruction  of  childr^i  and  youth 
wbo  can  bear  and  speak,  in  their  mother  tongue,  or  in 
other  languages,  would  lead  to  practical  resists  of  the 
highest  importance. — Will  not  some  of  those  who  are  con- 
eemed  or  interested  in  the  education  of  youth,  give  thiB 
subject  a  more  deliberate  investigation  than  has,  as  yet,  been 
bestowed  upon  it  ? 
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Munehosetti. 

Pomu  mid  Pro9§  Writirngt  ky  Riekard  H.  Dtma.    Boston;    Rmstta 
OHmu^^Co.    1833.    ^.450. 

When  Julius  Caesar  had  inarched  his  troops  from  the 
Alps  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  he  stood  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Morini,  and  there  for  the  first  time  descried  the  White 
Clipps  of  Britain.  The  feelings  of  the  Ck)nqueror,  as  he 
gazed  upon  these  post  marks  of  his  ambition,  rearing  their 
summits  from  an  unknown  world,  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  When  we  think  of  all  that  England  has 
been,  and  then  return  to  the  moment  when  the  Roman  first 
marked  it  out  for  invasion  and  conquest,  his  &ncy  perching 
upon  its  White  Clipps,  and  looking  abroad  upon  scenes 
which  have  been  since  crowded  with  incidents  and  covered 
with  glory,  and  which  we  can  hardly  imagine  were  not 
even  men  moving  in  stately  and  beautifiil  life ;  we  feel  how 
vast  is  the  importance  which,  in  the  history  of  man,  is  some- 
times found  connected  with  a  single  mind,  and  in  what 
proximity  to  the  Creator,  as  it  regards  the  result  of  his  c^xist- 
ence,  is  a  great  Discoverer  ! 

Now  the  soul  of  man,  with  its  powers,  its  thoughts  and 
feelings,  its  objects  of  contemplation,  is  itself  an  eternal  world; 
and  the  man  who  discovers  the  cliffs  of  unexplored 
regions  in  it,  and  leads  on  to  farther  dominion,  may  be 
regarded  as  standing  at  least  on  an  equality  with  the  dis- 
coverer of  continents,  islands,  and  r^ons  of  seas.  In  every 
generation  there  are  some  whose  thoughts  seem  to  have 
made  their  dwelling  place  along  the  horizon  that  falls 
between  their  age,  and  that  which  is  to  come,  where  they 
have  caught  glimpses  and  received  impressions  of  new  forms 
of  truth,  which  their  successors  have  realized ;  though  they 
have  gained  for  their  discoverers  only  the  names  of  obscure 
dreamers  and  &natics.  Let  the  name  of  Milton  suffice  as 
an  illustration. 

The  men  who  are  best  fitted  for  great  discoveries  in 
iDorak  and  mental  science,  are  those  whose  reason  bows 
with  implicit  reverence  to  the  revelation  of  God,  and  are 
willing  mat  the  only  province  of  reason  should  be  to  under- 
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Stand  the  evidence  and  the  purport  of  revealed  truths,  with- 
out sitting  in  judgement  upon  them :  for  the  explorer,  who 
knows  something  of  the  boundaries  which  limit  his  search, — 
on  which  side  hes  the  sea,  and  where  the  chain  of  hills,  is 
better  qualified  for  success,  than  the  man  with  whom  there 
are  no  acknowledged  confines,  or  impassable  limits.  And 
since  communion  with  the  Source  of  truth  '  giveth  light,'  as 
well  by  restraining  from  errour,  as  by  opening  new  fields  of 
thought ;  we  naturally  look,  in  our  enquiries  after  truth,  to 
men  of  religious  minds,  with  more  confidence  than  to  others. 
If  they  have  discovered  new  principles  amongst  the  ever 
varying  phenomena  of  the  moral  world,  or  untrodden  paths 
close  b7  the  beaten  track,  or  fresh  deductions  from  well 
known  truths,  we  may  entrust  ourselves  to  their  guidance, 
and  hear  their  words,  without  the  fear  of  those  insidious 
influences  of  errour,  which  ordinarily  pass  into  the  mind 
alon^  with  the  inspirations  of  great  but  unsanctified  talent 

u,  then,  there  is  a  human  being  before  whom  we  stand 
with  feeling  of  mingled  reverence  and  love,  it  is  he  whose 
spirit  lifts  itself  up  to  commune  with  distant,  and  to  us  but 
partly  discovered  truths,  and  with  a  past  and  a  coming  eter- 
nity, borrowing  from  the  former  true  wisdom  and  principles 
to  guide  men  to  the  attainment  of  something  that  lies  still 
onward  in  the  progress  of  their  bein^.  For  me  soul  of  man 
is  continually  drawn  towards  the  mture  by  an  irresistible 
desire  for  something  to  satisfy  its  immortal  sympathies. 
Eternity  lays  hold  upon  it,  and  proves  it  to  be  like  itself; 
as  the  unsearchable  and  awful  power  around  the  pole 
lays  hold  upon  the  needle,  which  straightway  owns  its 
relationship  to  the  great  mystery  !  And  when  a  fellow  being, 
by  his  own  communion  with  transcendent  principles  and 
feelings,  magnetizes  our  souls,  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come  get  hmd  of  us  with  a  stronger  attraction,  and  we  feel 
how  near  our  relation  is  to  undiscovered,  but  great  and 
glorious  realities. 

There  are  many  writers  who  confine  our  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings to  things  around  us.  They  are  summer  biros  of  wonder- 
fill  beauty  and  enchanting  song ;  but  never  lead  us  into  higher 
r^ons,  nor  call  us  to  follow  their  flight  beyond  the  gardens 
and  fruits  and  odours  of  our  homes.  There  are  men  who  can 
illustrate  what  others  have  discovered,  and  charm  us  with 
combinations  of  great  beauty.  To  them  we  accord  the  ad- 
nutation  which  we  pay  to  die  useful  and  pleasing  arts ;  but 
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we  lode  to  the  great  moral  discoverer,  as  the  highest 
of  our  reverence.  The  man  who  springs  a  new  train  of 
thought  in  our  minds,  so  that  we  pause  in  his  discourse  to 
reflect  and  wonder ;  the  sunlight  of  whose  mind  not  merely 
plays  sweetly  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  deep  within  us,  but 
radiates  into  its  solenm  and  awfiil  recesses,  disclosing  buried 
riches,  and  the  lost  and  forgotten  truths  of  our  first  and  hap^ 
ptest  years ; — ^he  is  the  man  that  makes  us  essentially  wiser 
and  better. 

The  present  age  abounds  in  the  former  class  of  minds, 
while  the  number  of  the  latter  is  extremely  smalL  Rom^ 
paid  reverence  to  her  orators  and  artists ;  but  he  who 
enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  was  hailed  by  the 
citizens  as  a  god.  While  we  love  and  respect  those  who 
with  so  great  success  can  illustrate  common  truths,  we  re- 
ceive the  writings  of  a  highly  original  mind  with  something 
of  the  feelings  with  which  the  Romans,  upon  the  reception 
of  the  first  letters  fi*om  Juhus  Csssar  in  Britain,  decreed  a 
thanksgiving  of  twenty  da3rs  to  the  immortal  gods. 

Discovert,  in  regard  to  mind,  is  different  fi'om  what  is 
generally  supposed  Here,  retrospection  is  foresight,  and 
retrogression  advancement  To  simplify  is  to  increase,  and 
simplicity  is  true  wisdom.  The  man  who  refers  us  to  the 
elements  of  feeling,  who  brings  out,  from  beneath  the  dust  of 
time  and  care,  the  impressions  which  were  made  upon  our 
youthful  minds,  helps  us  more  than  any  other  to  know  our- 
selves, redeems  us  firom  the  false  opinions  and  ways  of  the 
world  to  the  freshness  of  truth  and  nature,  and  gives  us 
clear  insight  into  the  soul.  It  is  not  the  man  who  is  con- 
tinually taking  us  from  ourselves  to  external  objects,  how- 
ever beautiful,  that  assists  our  attainment  of  true  knowledge, 
or  that  gives  a  character  of  originality  to  mind.  His  emct 
upon  us  is  more  like  that  of  an  exhibition,  which  draws  from 
the  crowd  an  expression  of  herd-like  feeling,  which  for  the 
time  fuses  all  the  deep,  distinctive  lines  of  personal  character, 
and  a^igr^fates  our  different  natures,  no  two  of  which  are 
alike,  mto  a  mass.  When  for  instance,  a  light  and  popular 
novel  reigns  ascendant  in  fashionable  society,  no  one  has 
failed  to  observe  itis  effect  in  the  common  place  admiration 
which  is  expressed  by  all,  as  though  they  had  learned  their 
tones  and  language  one  of  another.  Their  minds  act  out- 
wardly, and  in  so  doing  are  like  the  numberless  Uttle  stream- 
lets made  on  the  ground  by  the  shower,  which  fall  mnne- 
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diately  into  one  prevailing  wheel  track.  This  gives  pleasure, 
because  it  saves  the  trouble  of  reflection  and  the  hazard  of 
independent  judgement.  It  serves,  also,  to  keep  up  that 
excitement  of  pofite  society  which  relieves  one  from  himself, 
while  it  satisfies  the  conscience  which  would  not  suffer  a 
total  banishment  of  reading  or  intellectual  conversation 
from  a  Ufe  of  pleasure. 

But  the  writer  who  describes  and  illustrates  merely  what 
is  external  to  us,  whether- in  natural  scenery,  or  in  the  pas- 
sions and  lives  of  others,  is  not  the  man  that  is  wanted  to 
bring  in  an  age,  like  that  which  is  gone,  of  original  thought 
and  literary  effort.    Instead  of  going  forth  into  nature  for 
new  excitement  and  original  productions,  we  cannot  expect 
either,  without  a  deep,  attentive  study  of  ourselves,  listening 
to  the  instructions  of  our  own  hearts,  and  living  more  at 
home.    For  the  man  who  has  that  knowledge  of  human 
nature  which  secures  to  his  words  a  startling  echo  in  our 
own  souls,  and  makes  us  thereby  feel  that  he  is  a  master,  is 
always  one  who  by  affliction,  or  natural  thoughtfiilness,  or 
by  conviction  of  his  sins,  and  spiritual  regeneration,  (which 
more  than  any  thing  eke  discloses  to  a  man  the  secret  won- 
ders of  his  soul,)  has  been  made  acquainted  with  his  own 
nature.    He  is  the  man  that  tells  us  truths  concerning  our- 
selves, which  conscience  never  fails  to  repeat  in  the  reluctant 
ear ;  it  is  he  that  reveals  the  true  greatness  of  our  nature, 
and  makes  us  thoughtful  and  solemn  over  ourselves.    When 
we  go  with  such  a  man  to  the  streams  and  fields,  to  the 
ocean,  the  hills  and  woodlands,  the  sunset  and  the  dawn, 
we  seem  to  see  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth.     As  we 
gaze  with  him  upon  the  sky,  we  feel  that  we  never  before 
saw  it  so  beautiful ;  as  we  listen  with  him  to  the  storm,  we 
hear  a  voice  of  instruction  in  it,  to  which  we  were  deaf 
before.    At  the  cradle  an^  at  the  grave,  at  the  fireside  and  in 
domestic  life,  in  its  changes  and  its  peace,  in  the  old  man 
and  the  child,  we  read  with  him  a  deep,  and  before  hidden 
philosophy.    The  reason  of  the  increased  pleasure  derived 
from  such  a  man,  above  that  received  from  another,  is,  that 
our  souls  are  purified  by  his  truth,  their  senses  are  cleared, 
their  sensibilities  quickened;  so  that  what  was  not  even 
seen  before,  or  if  seen,  passed  by  as  common,  is  now  instinct 
with  life.    Through  his  influence  our  soul  becomes  ac-  . 
quainted  with  itsdf,  and  being  now  dehvered  from  the 
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darkness  and  death  of  self-ignorance,  starts  on  a  pathway 
towards  the  Omniscient  and  tne  All- Wise. 

But  the  writings  of  the  superficial  class  of  men  are  ne- 
cessarily the  most  popular  witti  the  unthinking  mass.    No 
proposition  has  ever  been  so  filtrated  of  its  truth,  as  thai 
which  affirms  that  '<  the  end  of  poetry  is  to  please,^    There 
are  those  every  where  who  understand  by  the  latter  word^ 
only  senHtive  pleasure ;  and  to  them  the  tripping  notes  of 
Moore's  Melodies  are  Eljrsian  music.    According  to  their 
judgement,  any  poetry  which  requires  thought  is  in  bad 
taste,  and  in  proportion  as  it  combines  appeals  to  the  inward 
sense,  and  calls  up  reflections  upon  our  own  character  and 
feeling,  it  is  prosing  and  like  a  lecture.    But  there  are  other 
and  higher  kinds  of  pleasure,  and  if  these  are  meant,  the 
proposition  above  mentioned  is  true.    We  would  not  by  any 
means  ridicule  the  first  named  readers,  in  the  hope  of  en- 
forcing upon  their  attention  a  different  model ;  for  to  dispute 
with  men's  tastes,  is  a  more  difficult  and  hopeless  work  than 
to  meddle  with  their  opinions.    Something  may  be  done, 
however,  to  allure  them  to  the  side  of  other  streams  than 
musical  and  shallow  rills  ;  and  to  convince  them  that  gold 
in  the  ore,  and  diamonds  in  their  flinty  bed,  are  fiilT  aa 
precious  as  those  that  glitter  at  the  jeweller's  window ;  and 
that  however  it  may  te  the  practice  with  us,  in  the  conve- 
nience of  life,  to  purchase  what  is  ready  made  for  the  pur- 
poses of  use  or  ornament,  it  is  much  more  in  diaracter  for 
an  intelligent  mind  to  have  some  effort  of  intellection  called 
out  by  the  objects  of  its  attention.    Of  course,  we  do  not 
plead  for  obscurity  m  any  writer,  far  less  in  a  poet.    But  we 
contend  that  it  is  a  shame  for  any  one  to  reject  a  work  be- 
cause it  requires  thought  and  awakens  reflection,  and  then 
denounce  the  writer  as  obscure,  when  it  is  only  that  the  rea- 
der is  inclined  to  dullness  in  his  penetration,  or  feels  towards 
reflection  as  the  wicked  do  towards  conscience.    But  at  the 
present  day  it  passes  current  in  the  world,  that  the  man  who 
excites  and  pleases  most  while  he  takes  from  the  reader  all 
necessity  of  intellectual  attention,  has  the  highest  claims  to 
literary  greatness.    Yet  there  are  not  a  few  that  demur  to 
such  an  opinion  ;  who,  while  intricate  poetry  is  as  absurd 
to  them  as  intricate  music,  (which,  though  performed  at  a 
public  concert,  is  appreciated  only  by  a  few  composers,)  are 
by  no  means  afiraid  of  being  called  transcendental  or  mysticsi 
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tieeause  <faeiiT  thoughts  require  attention.  "On  whatever 
subject  the  mind  feels  an  interest,  attention,  though  always 
an  effort,  beoomes  a  delightful  effort; — and  to  those  who 
feel  this,  more  than  one  has  inscribed  his  literary  efforts, 
«aying,  ^  Fit  audience  let  me  find,  though  few.'' 

When  Milton  was  young,  he  wrote  a  few  small  poems 
which,  though  now  so  greatly  admired,  met  with  such  gene- 
ral neglect,  ttiat  Pope,  as  it  is  said,  was  able  to  pilfer  from 
ihem  without  fear  of  detection.  It  may  be  tedious  to  some 
to  be  reminded  of  *  Johnson's  life  of  Milton,'  but  it  is  in  vain 
that  he  attempts  to  prove  that  Milton's  contemporaries  were 
not  imjttst  to  his  Poem,  by  arguing  that  there  were  but  few 
readers  in  that  age ;  for  in  1681-%,  Cowley,  Flatman,  and 
Waller  had  reached  their  7th,  4th,  and  5th  editions  !  And 
we  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  same  love  for  epigrammatic 
wit,  and  pointed  antithesis,  and  downy  verses  for  listless 
readers,  which  prevailed  at  that  age,  is  the  very  cause  which 
now  procures  for  some  of  our  greatest  writers  the  neglect  of 
the  multitude :  if  Milton's  minor  Poems  could  now  appear 
ior  the  first  time,  and  without  their  author's  name,  we  fear 
there  are  not  a  few  of  this  generation,  who  would  do  to  them 
as  their  Others  did,  in  the  life  time  of  the  poet. 

According  to  our  idea  of  a  great  writer,  from  what  has 
bees,  said,  we  should  expect  him  to  be  a  moral  discoverer, 
^isclciising  new  truths  or  deductions  concerning  our  nature ; 
that  he  should  lead  us  out  into  nature,  by  having  first 
awakened  within  us  a  consciousness  of  our  afl^ities  to  the 
great  creation  and  its  Grod,  such  as  the  angel  awakened  in 
Adam ;  that  instead  of  amusing  an  idle  mncy,  he  should 
require  of  us  a  high  degree  of  attention,  and  richly  reward  it; 
ai^  that  his  reason  should  be  directed  by  an  implicit  reve- 
rence for  revealed  truth. 

As  writers  that  to  a  very  great  degree  answer  the  descrip- 
tion here  given,  we  could  show  a  small,  but  brilliant  coronet 
of  names,  and  amongst  them  the  name  of  the  author  of  the 
book  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Ten  years 
ago,  as  we  are  informed  in  this  book,  Mr.  Dana  published 
the  last  number  of  the  "Idle  Man."  This  work  appeared 
in  numbers  at  various  intervals ;  but  it  was  too  much  in 
advance  of  the  public  taste.  One  or  two  of  the  first  literary 
men  in  the  country  were  contributors  to  the  work,  but  it 
was  all  in  vain  ;  it  died.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Dana  first 
becanve  known  to  the  world  as  an  author,  though  he  had 
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been  one  of  a  literary  club  by  whose  eflforts  the  North 
American  Review  was  continued  after  its  first  establishment 
The  articles  in  the  Idle  Man  from  Mr.  Dana's  pen,  are  now 
republished  under  the  title  of  prose  writings. 

The  reason  that  Mr.  Dana  is  better  known  to  the  world 
as  a  poet,  than  a  prose  writer,  b  the  general  re^iBon,  that 
poetry,  requiring  additional  powers,  acquires  more  celebrity 
for  a  man,  than  the  authorship  of  prose  compositions ;  except 
it  be  the  case,  as  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  that  the  latter  are 
either  new  in  their  kind,  or  far  surpass  any  thing  of  the 
same  description :  then,  the  fame  of  having  written  good 
poetry  yields  to  something  which  has  a  greater,  though 
merely  an  adventitious  reputation.  We  shsul  speak  of  the 
prose  writings  in  this  volume,  after  we  have  noticed  the 
other  part.  We  think  that,  in  kind,  they  are  not  inferiour 
to  tlie  poetry. 

Some  of  the  poetical  compositions  of  Mr.  Dana  have  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation,  and  have  been  favourably  alluded 
to  in  some  of  the  French  and  English  journals.  His  name 
will  be  written  amongst  those  of  the  founders  of  our  litera- 
ture ;  and  as  we  feel  confident  that  he  will  reflect  honour 
upon  it,  we  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  recording  our 
opinion  of  his  merits. 

Opening  the  present  volume,  we  first  meet  with  "  The 
Buccaneer."  We  are  informed  in  the  Pre&ce,  that  the 
story  of  this  piece  is  founded  on  tradition,  and  that  the  events 
and  strange  appearances  noted  in  it  occurred  on  an  island 
off  the  New-England  coast.  The  pirate  is  represented  as 
having  been  in  Spain,  at  the  time  of  Lord  Wellington's  bril- 
Uant  military  career.  There  he  meets  with  a  young  and 
noble  bride,  whose  husband  had  fisdlen  in  the  war ;  he  offers 
his  assistance  in  conveying  lier  from  danger. 

Lee  feifi^Qed  him  grieved,  and  bowed  him  low. 
'Twouldi  joy  hia  heart  could  he  but  aid 

So  good  a  lady  in  her  woe, 

He  meekly,  imoothly  said. 
With  wealth  and  servants  she  ii  soon  aboard, 
And  that  white  btsbd  she  rode  beside  her  lord. 

The  poet  now  describes  the  sunset  on  the  sea,  the  mehin- 
choly  feelinp  with  which  the  bride  watches  the  coming 
stars,  till  at  last  sorrow,  and  the  monotonous  sound  of  the 
waters  against  her  cabin,  oppress  her  with  sleep.  At  mid- 
night, the  pirate  and  his  men  steal  down  to  the  sleeping 
attendants,  and  we  are  made  to  see  the  frightful  visages  of 
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the  xnturderers  disclosed  by  the  dim  cabin  lamp,  and  hear  the 
blow,  the  cry,  the  curse,  the  prayer,  the  dying  agony :  and 
then  the  pirates  take  breath  for  a  more  dreadful  purpose. 
The  bride  is  sleeping  in  her  cabin ;  a  few  words  are  mut- 
tered by  the  leader  to  relieve  the  horrid  stillness  of  the  scene ; 
when  suddenly, 

A  cruih  1    They  've  forced  the  door,— and  then 
One  lonf  ,  long,  ahril],  and  piercing  scream 
Comes  thrilling  through  the  growl  of  men. 
T  is  hers  !•— O  GKxl,  r^eem 

From  worse  than  death  thy  sufiering,  helpless  ehild! 

That  dreadful  shriek  again-^sharp^  sharp,  and  wild ! 

It  eeased.— With  speed  o'  th'  lightning^s  flash, 

A  loose-robed  form,  with  streaming  hair, 

Shoots  by. — ^A  leap— a  quick,  short  splash  I 

'T  is  gone !— There  's  nothing  there ! 
The  wavea  have  swept  away  the  oubbling  tide. 
Bright  crested  wavea^  how  calmly  on  they  ride  I 

The  white  steed  which  the  lady  "  rode  beside  her  lord," 
is  plunged  into  the  sea. 

Such  sound  to  mortal  ear  ne'er  came 
As  ranf  far  o'er  the'  waters  wide. 
It  shook  with  fiear  the  stoutest  frame : 
The  horse  is  on  the  tide  I 
'    As  (he  waves  Ifove,  or  lift  him  upfkUery    . 
Cttmn  UnwT  nowj  and  now  *t  ia  near  and  high. 

'  And  throuffh  the  swift  wave's  yesty  crown 
Bu  Korea  eyea^ioot  a  fiendiA.  light,  ) 

Andjear  eeeme  terath.    He  now  smks  down, 
Now  heaves  again  to  sight, 

Then  drifts  away ;  and  through  As  nighi  they  hear 

Far  off  that  dreadful  cry.— But  mom  U  near. 

A  year  from  that  night  the  pirate  gathers  his  crew  around 
him  upon  tHe  island,  to  celebrate  their  deeds.  Midnight 
finds  them  at  their  carousal,  when  suddenly  a  bright  light 
appears  on  the  sea. 

Not  bigger  than  a  star  it  seems ; 

And,  now,  't  is  like  the  bloody  moon ; 

And,  now,  it  shoots  in  hairy  streams 

Its  light!— 'Twill  reach  us  soon  I 
A  ship  1  and  all  on  fire !— hull,  yards,  and  mast ! 
Her  sheets  are  sheets  of  flame ! — She's  nearing  last ! 

And  what  comes  up  above  the  wave. 

So  ghastly  white  7— A  spectral  head  !— 

A  horse's  need !— {May  neaven  save 

Those  looking  on  the  dead, — 
Hie  waking  deadl)    There,  on  the  sea,  he  sttLnds^ 
The  Spectre-Horse  I — He  moves;  he  gains  the  sands ! 

Onward  he  speeda    His  ehostly  sides 

Are  streaming  with  a  cold,  blue  light 

Heaven  keep  the  wits  of  him  who  rides 

The  spectre-norse  to-night ! 
JKs  polA  U  i^i^oiing  Wee  a  nmfl  ahAj^e  wake  ; 
BefDre  Lee's  door  he  gleami^  Bke  day's  gray  break. 
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Th4  gpirU-^teed  9mt  tip  ihe  neigk. 

R  turned  the  living  trump  of  HM, 

Sounding  U  caU  me  datmud  away, 

To  join  the  host  that  fell. 
It  rang  alone  the  vaulted  «ky :  the  shore 
Jarrea  harc^  at  vikeii  tke  tkrcnging  ntrget  roar- 

In  the  last  line  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  that  pecu* 
liar  sound  produced  by  a  shock  along  the  shore ;  it  is 
expressed  here  with  good  adaptation  of  the  words  to  the 
thing  signified. — Three  times  the  ship  rolls  up  to  the  island ; 
at  last  in  a  dark,  an^ry  night, — ^a  naked  hulk  on  fire ;  she 
heaves,  settles,  and  sinks,  and  from  her  grave  springs  up  the 
spectre  steed.  We  were  struck  witii  the  last  line  of  the 
following  stanza. 

They  're  met — «I  know  thou  com'ft  for  me," 

Lee's  epirit  to  the  spectre  said ; 
"  I  know  that  I  must  so  with  thee — 

Take  me  not  to  the  aead. 
It  was  not  I  alone  that  did  the  deed !" 
Dreadful  the  eye  of  that  stilJ,  spectral  tteed-I 

The  pirate  vanishes  firom  the  earth ;  and  the  poem  closes 
as  follows. 

The  earth  has  washed  away  its  «taiia : 

The  sealed  up  sky  is  breaking  forth, 

Mustering  its  glorious  hosts  again, 

From  the  fig^r  south  and  north ; 
The  climbing  moon  plays  on  the  rippliog.sea. 
•«-0,  whither  on  its  waters  rideth  Leel 

Amidst  all  these  descriptions,  which  harrow  the  soul 
with  fear,  and  chill  the  blood,  there  are  passages  of  softening 
l>eauty  and  inimitable  pathos,  and  in  ttiis  we  note  another 
peculiar  excellence  of  this  poet.  He  has  a  certain  power 
which  makes  us  feel,  that  he  is  a  real  child  of  nature ;  we 
refer  to  his  introduction  of  nature  in  her  peaceful  and  hap- 
forms^  in  contrast  with  maddened  human  passions. 
hese  forms  of  beauty  are  like  cool  winds  to  the  feverish 
brow ;  they  call  away  the  thoughts  from  human  wicked- 
ness, and  stir  within  us  a  love  of  nature,  made  more  lovely 
by  its  contrast  with  de&rmity.  The  poet  is  like  nature 
herself  in  these  presentations ;  for  how  often,  in  horrid  caver- 
nous places,  do  we  see  some  form  of  beauty  in  the  shape  of 
a  lonely  flower,  or  ioed  moss,  or  garnet,  or  bird,  or  musical 
brook  \,  and  by  the  side  of  such  places,  the  clouds,  the  wav- 
ing tree-tc^,  the  darting  gull,  the  smoke  from  the  distant 
village,  the  playful  insects,  or  grazing  cattle, — every  thing  that 
the  eye  rests  upon,  is  invested  with  a  strange  interest  In 
the  introduction  to  this  poem,  there  is  one  stanza  which  we 
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quote  as  an  instance  of  what  we  are  now  illustrating.    The 
|N)et  describes  the  bay  and  the  shore  in  a  cahn. 

But  when  the  light  winds  lie  at  reil^ 

And  OD  the  glassy,  heaying  sea, 

The  blaok  duek,  with  her  glossy  breast, 

Sita  Bwineing  silently ; 
How  beaotifuf!  no  ripples  break  the  reaAh, 
And  silvery  waves  go  noiseless  up  the  beaoh. 

One  of  our  artists  has  lately  executed  a  painting  which 
represents  a  part  of  one  side  of  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvre, 
and  shows  distinctly  thirty-seven  of  its  pctures.  This  is  a  good 
representation  of  some  of  Mr.  Dana's  stanzas ;  they  are  pic- 
tures wilhin  a  picture ;  full,  but  never  in  confusion.  This 
stanza  is  an  instance:  we  recognise  "the  glassy,  heaving  sea," 
whose  surface  seems  in  such  a  sleep,  that  the  swell  cannot 
break  it  into  waves ;  yet  its  gentle  "  heaving"  shows  that  it 
is  not  a  sleep  of  death.  Just  to  such  halcyon  places  comes 
that  bewitching  bird,  who,  next  to  angling,  sports  with  the 
sportsman's  patience,  and  watches  for  her  food  of  fish.  She 
"  sits"  on  the  water,  and  fearful  of  the  well  known  flash,  is 
swinging  round  and  round,  but  silently^  lest  she  should  lose 
her  prey.  In  keeping  with  the  hush  of  the  scene,  not  a  rip- 
ple disturbs  the  whole  reach  of  sea  and  shore,  while  the  sil- 
very waves  roll  up  and  die,  as  still  as  the  breathings  of  a 
sleeping  infimt.  We  had  rather  have  been  the  author  of 
that  one  stanza,  than  to  have  written  many  poems  which 
we  could  name,  of  greater  pretensions. 

And  inland  rests  the  green  warm  dell : 

The  brook  comes  tinkling  down  its  side ; 

From  out  the  trees  the  ^bbath  bell 

Rings  cheerful,  fiir  and  wide, 
Mingline  its  sound  with  bleatings  of  the  flocks^ 
That  feed  about  the  vale  among  the  roclu. 

Nor  holy  bell,  nor  pastoral  bleat, 

In  former  days  within  the  vale ; 

Flapped  intKe  bay  the  pirate's  sheet ; 

Curses  were  on  the  gale ; 
Rich  goods  lay  on  the  sand,  and  murdered  men ; 
Pirate  and  wrecker  kept  their  revels  then. 

We  can  hardly  imagine  any  thing  that  presents  such 
fine  contrasts  as  these  stanzas,  or  a  better  specimen  of  dense, 
picturesque  expression.  In  regard  to  the  whole  poem,  we 
think  it  decidedly  the  best  of  the  larger  pieces,  and  that  it 
will  secure  to  its  author,  the  more  its  compressed  and  won- 
derftQly  significant  Unes  are  studied,  the*  credit  of  one  of  the 
most  original  and  close  thinkers,  and  be  an  enduring  monu- 
ment of  an  imagination  that  knows  no  limits,  and  ofa  talent 
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for  description,  as  true  to4iature,  as  it  is  astonishing  for  ite 
penetrating  search.  A  few  minor  criticisms  might  be  made 
upon  it.  We  think  that  the  very  sudden  introduction  of 
Lord  Wellington,  and  the  reference  in  it  to  the  popular  belief 
that  King  Arthur  was  to  rise  firom  the  dead,  is  obscure.  We 
should  sdso  say  that  some  of  the  lines  are  rather  inelegant. 
The  pirate,  for  instance,  says, "  To  nighfs  our  anniversary^^ 
— a  specimen  of  what  we  mean,  which  may  serve  as  a  clue 
for  any  who  are  inclined  to  be  more  critical.  Were  we  to 
offer  a  criticism  upon  the  plot  of  the  piece,  we  should  say 
that  there  is  too  long  a  dday  between  the  first  appearance 
of  the  spectre  horse,  and  the  last  night  of  horrour.  The 
second  appearance  does  not  increase  the  feelings  of  terrour, 
with  which  we  read  the  description  of  the  first,  while  it  de- 
lays the  final  catastrophe  for  which  the  reader  is  eagerly  look- 
ing. But  we  suppose  that  the  reason  (and  perhaps  it  is 
sufficient),  why  the  horse  is  made  to  come  three  times  is,  thi^ 
this  is  a  charmed  number.  The  sufferings  of  the  wretched 
man  during  the  lon^  interval  of  which  we  speak  are  affect- 
ing, and  the  poetry  itself  does  not  yield  in  originality  and  in 
the  power  of  its  images  to  other  parts  of  the  poem.  The 
long  delay  of  the  pirate's  final  disappearance  into  the  sea, 
and  the  repeated  visit  of  the  spectre  horse  during  the  inter- 
val, seem  well  employed  by  the  poet  to  impress  upon  the 
islanders  the  consequences  of  transgression.  And  here  we 
would  say  if  the  times  were  such  as  once  would  have  called 
for  it,  when  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Atlantic  were  in- 
fested by  pirates,  and  temptations  were  strong  to  a  life  of 
marauding  and  piracy,  that  no  similar  composition  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  would  seem  more  appropriate  to 
scatter  amongst  a  highly  interesting,  but  till  lately  neglect- 
ed and  therefore  reckless  and  despei'ate  class  of  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  deterring  fi*om  crime,  than  this  poem. 

As  we  proceed  with  the  volume,  we  are  impressed  with 
the  thought,  that  the  poet  is  one  to  whom  sorrow  is  a  &mil- 
iar  companion.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  all  that  indefi- 
niteness  in  it,  which  shows  it  to  be  the  admixture  of  pensive 
feeling,  to  which  Aristotle  refers,  when  he  says,  thcU  he  never 
knew  a  great  genius  in  whom  there  was  not  a  dash  of 
melancholy.  We  should  indeed  be  at  liberty  to  infer  from 
several  passages  in  these  poems,  that  the  writer  had  been 
the  subject  of  heavy  personal  afflictions ;  still  we  have  all 
probably  had  something  of  die  same  feeling  while  listening 
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to  the  sighing  of  the  pines,  and  to  many  other  tones  which 
nature  breathes  into  the  ear  of  man,  when  it  is  only  his  owa 
disposition  that  makes  them  tones  of  sadness.  No  one  of  & 
meditative  spirit,  Uke  this-  writer,  can  be  as  deeply  conver- 
sant with  nature  as  he  is,  and  not  sometimes  be  sad.  Its 
scenes  of  thrilling  beauty  always  tinge  the  soul  with  a  pleas- 
ing melancholy.  The  remembrance  or  the  anticipation  of 
autumn  is  always  with  us  in  the  spring  or  summer ;  for  in 
that  season,  there  is  more  than  in  any  other  which  finds  a 
thousand  sympathies  in  the  soul.  The  man  who  has  been 
conversant  with  the  world,  who  has  had  much  experience 
of  the  strife  of  human  passions,  who  has  been  the  subject  of 
disappointed  affections  and  hopes,  as  the  majority  of  the 
world  have  been,  and  who,  instead  of  plunging  into  the  vor- 
tex of  society,  has  resigned  hymself  to  contemplation  with  an 
nndefiled  siffection  for  natural  innocence  and  beauty,  cannot 
repress  the  suggestions  which  every  thing  around  him 
awakens,  of  the  contrast  between  the  sinful  and  selfish  in 
man,  and  the  pure  existence  of  inanimate,  though  to  him, 
living  things.  This  world  is  so  full  of  mysteries,  every 
thing  that  grows  and  decays  has  in  it  such  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  man's  own  life  and  death,  there  are  such  combi- 
nations of  joy  and  sadness,  of  the  playful  with  the  awful,  of 
promise  and  lurking  destruction,  of  tender  and  exquisite 
liie  in  near  connexion  with  vulgar  and  odious  deformity; 
and  withal,  so  many  occurrences  that  loosen  every  expecta- 
tion of  permanent  good  from  this  present  state,  united  with 
a  creation  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  for  deliverance 
into  another  and  promised  condition  ox  purity  and  peace ; 
that  any  one  who  sees  things  as  they  are  without  partaking 
of  the  feelings  of  occasional  sadness  which  these  general 
voices  strive  to  awaken  in  his  soul,  is  corrupted  in  his 
tastes  and  manners,  and  has  passed  into  that  state  of  which 
the  only  sentiment  is,  '  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die.'  With  such  we  should  think  the  volume  before  us 
would  hardly  be  a  favourite. 

But  to  any  one  who  has  permitted  the  influences  of  afflic- 
tion and  of  general  calamity  to  soften  his  feelings,  inserting 
a  minor  key  amongst  the  tones  of  his  once  higli  and  joyous 
thoughts,  and  who  has  not  been  rifled  of  his  natural  affec- 
tions and  sentiments  by  the  heartless  forms  of  the  world,  this 
poetry  will  seem  in  perfect  accordance  with  truth,  and  not 
only  so,  but  as  a  revealer  of  truths  which  lie  hid  below  the 
Vol.  I.  28 
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sur&oe  of  our  common  observation.  Every  thing  around 
us  is  full  of  instruction,  both  concerning  our  mortality, 
and  our  destiny  to  an  exalted  and  immortal  life.  Will  any 
one  call  this  melancholy,  and  turn  away  from  it  as  from  an 
unwelcome  truth? 

O,  listen,  man! 
A  Toioe  within  ua  flpeaka  the  etarthng  word, 
**Man,  thou  sbalt  never  die !"    Celestial  voices 
Hymn  it  aroand  our  souls :  according  harps, 
Bv  angel  fingers  touched  when  the  mild  stars 
Or  morning  sang  together,  sound  forth  still 
The  song  of  our  great  immortality : 
Thick  clustering  orbs,  and  this  our  fair  domain, 
The  tall,  dark  mountains,  and  the  deep-toned  sesi^ 
Join  in  this  solemn,  universal  song. 
—  O,  listen,  ye,  our  Qpints ;  drink  it  in 
From  all  the  aur I    "T  is  in  the  sentle  moonlights 
'  T  is  floating  in  day's  setting  glories ;  Night, 
Wrapt  in  her  sable  rob&  with  silent  step 
Comes  to  our  bed,  and  breathes  it  in  our  ears : 
Night,  and  the  dawn,  bright  day,  and  thoughtAil  eve, 
All  time,  all  bounds,  the  Emitless  expanse, 
As  one  vast  mystic  instrument,  are  touched 
By  an  unseen,  living  Hand,  and  conscious  chords 
Quiver  with  joy  in  this  great  jubilee : 
—The  dying  hear  it;  and  as  sounds  of  earth 
Grow  dull  and  distant,  wake  their  passing  souls 
To  mingle  in  this  heavenly  harmony. 

The  Hn&baauP*  and  Wifdt  QnsH. 

This  book  abounds  in  sentiments  of  sfenerous  affection 
towards  man,  and  earnest  desires  for  his  best  happiness. 
ITiere  is  also  in  it  a  fearless  spirit  of  rebuke  to  those  who 
by  false  principles  of  taste,  lead  the  young  and  susceptible 
astray  from  purity  of  mind.  The  moral  tone  of  the  poetry 
is  pure,  and  no  one  can  read  it  with  suitable  feelings,  with- 
out being  made  better. 

Another  character  of  this  poet  is,  that  he  infuses  life 
instantly  into  every  thing  around  him.  There  is  no  te- 
dious process  of  personification ;  but  every  thing  which  he 
addresses  comes  immediately  before  him  in  animated  exist- 
ence. 

ETere  I  've  stood. 
Where  from  its  covert  in  the  thick  houghed  wood. 
The  slender  rill  leaped  forth,  with  its  small  voice, 
Into  the  light,  as  seeming  to  rejoice 
That  it  was  free;  and  then  it  coursed  away, 
With  grass,  and  reeds,  and  pebbles  holding  play. 

Who  can  read  the  following  lines  from  the  same  piece, 
"  Changes  of  Home,"  without  a  thrill ! 

Such  was  the  Vale.    And  then  within  it  played 
Edward,  a  child,  and  Jane^  a  \\n\f>  maid. 
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I  MB  tbem  DOW  no  morc^  when  onoe  they  ttood 
Bende  tbs  brook,  or  'neath  the  aloi^in^  wood. 
The  brook  flowi  looely  on :  o'er  minuc  mound 
No  longer  made  to  leap  with  fairy  bound. 
Then  aa  they  built  the  little  dam  and  mil], 
Tbttr  tonffoes  went  prattling  with  the  prattling  nl^ 
Aa  if  the  babea  and  atream  were  playmatea  thrM^ 
Wlih  cheerful  bearta,  and  ainging  merrily. 
TTu  Hmf  ldbour'9  o'er;  the  mmg  U  doiu s 
Tlu  duldrai  sang  f  ffieriU  tinga  on  aUme, 

There  is  also  in  Mr  Dana's  poetry  a  frequent  reference  to 
things  which  perhaps,  though  we  had  seen  them  a  hundred 
times,  we  had  neyer  defined  to  our  own  minds,  but  as  soon 
as  they  are  mentioued  we  are  struck  with  their  truth.  For 
example,  the  poet  is  standing  by  the  side  of  a  little  stream 
jost  as  the  day  is  shutting  in,  but  yet  it  is  neither  daylight 
nor  dark  : 

A  goodly  feUowriiip  of  dav  and  night; 
The  day,  the  moon,  the  atara,  in  on»— 
Night  acarcely  come,  day  acarcely  gpno— 

In  mntnal  loTe  they  ahed  harmonioua  light 

Yooaee^ 
,    In  yonder  lake,  reflected  rock  and  tree. 
Each  leaf  at  rest,  or  quivering  in  the  air, 
Now  resta,  now  atira  aa  if  a  breeze  were  there 
Sweeping  the  eryatal  deptha.    How  perfect  all  1 
And  aee  inoae  alender  top-bougha  riae  tnd  fall  I 
The  double  atripa  of  ailvery  aand  unite 
AboTe^  below,  each  grain  diatinct  and  bright 
Ton  bud,  that  aeeka  her  food  upon  that  bough, 
Pecka  not  alone ;  for  look  I  the  bird  below 
la  boay  after  food,  and  happy,  too. 
-*-They'ra  gone  I  Both  pleaaed,  umy  together  flew. 

He  also  exhibits  skill  in  drawing  from  minute  and  com- 
mon things,  moral  lessons,  simple  and  true.  He  sees  a  lit- 
tle "clomp  of  Daisies,"  and  immediately  indites  a  slender 
Bon^  as  ^ugh  they  were  conscious  playmates  in  the  sun- 
ny days,  and  fidthful  in  their  bond  to  each  other,  when  the 
jrain  beats  their  defenceless  heads ;  and  the  moral  is, 

"For  intlieirplay 
I  hear  them  lay, 
Hen^  man,  thy  wiedom  borrow ; 
In  heart  be  a  cHild 
In  'word  true  emd  mUd^ 
HaUL  ^/oUh,  come  joy,  or  oome  oorrcw." 

A  piece  called  the  "  Chaoting  Cherubs,"  must  be  mentioned 
for  the  sake  of  the  fellings  which  a  man  of  true  genius 
there  expresses  towards  another.  They  are  contained  in 
an  introductory  note,  where  the  writer  observes, 
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"Not  the  least  pleamng  thought  connected  with  this  work  of  art,  ii,  that 
wbfle  80  many  men  of  ^eniua  disgrace  themselves  by  envjrings  and  detraction^ 

who. 


man  would  remember  and/ee/  the  words,  "  It  is  not  of  yourselves :  it  is  the  gift 
of  God,"  he  would  be  humble,  and  able  to  r^ice  in  another's  well  doing." 


Another  peculiarity  of  this  writer,  and  one  which  is  by 
no  means  the  least  interesting  is,  a  possum  far  the  sea. 
He  reminds  us  in  this  respect  of  Byron,  some  of  whose 
most  impassioned  verses  are  uttered  in  view  of  the  sea,  or  in 
the  recollection  of  his  boyish  fondness  for  its  scenes  of 
grandeur  and  beauty.  The  ocean  is  a  source  of  illustra- 
tion and  imagery,  from  which  a  writer  may  draw  almost 
without  limit.  It  is  a  world  by  itself,  having  its  own  domiii- 
ions,  inhabitants,  riches ;  moves  itself  together,  as  though  it 
were  one  ;  owns  no  superiour  strength,  but  that  of  Him  who 
sitteth  King  upon  the  floods.  Who  is  there,  that  has  not 
sometimes  followed  the  sails  as  they  seemed  coasting  the 
sky,  till  the  white  specks  melted  into  the  sea ;  or  that  has 
not  sent  his  thoughts  abroad  upon  the  ocean,  when  the  storm 
has  been  howliiig  around  his  dwelling,  and  he  in  his  safe, 

3uiet  bed?  There  isno  source  from  which  the  Jewish  prophets 
raw  their  imagery  with  greater  frequency,  than  the  sea. 
Alluding  to  national  troubles,  Jeremiah  says,  "  There  is  sor- 
row on  the  sea  ;  it  cannot  he  quietP  The  noise  of  a  great 
multitude  is  compared  to  the  voice  of  many  waters.  David 
with  great  boldness,  apeaks  of  the  floods  as  clapping  their 
hands  ;  an  image  which  one  may  see  in  all  its  force  in  the 
morning  after  a  storm,  when  the  thronging  waves,  borne  in 
by  the  westward  working  of  the  sea,  exult  in  the  new  sun- 
shine, and  like  men  in  a  crowd  eager  to  express  their  joy, 
each  strives  to  throw  itself  up  above  ite  fellows.'  "The 
Buccaneer"  is  a  subject  that  gives  one  author  foil  scope 
for  this  disposition.  In  «  Factitious  Life"— a  piece  now  for 
the  first  time  published,  in  which  the  author  endeavours  to 
recall  those  who  have  made  themselves  the  slaves  of  artificial 
habits  firom  their  false  notions  of  beauty  and  excellence,  to 
purer  forms  as  they  exist  in  nature ;  he  has  an  apostrophe 
to  the  sea,  which  will  repay  an  attentive  study. 

^  Type  of  the  Infinite  I   I  look  away 
0?er  thy  billows,  and  I  cannot  stay 
My  thoufht  upon  a  resting  place,  or  make 
A  shore  beyond  my  vision,  where  they  break: 
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Before  en  ear  did  hear  thee,  thou  did'et  mouni, 
Prophet  of  sorrows,  o'er  a  race  unborn ; 
Waiting,  thou  mighty  minister  of  deatk 
Lonely  thy  work,  ere  man  had  drawn  nis  hreath. 
At  laat  thou  did'st  it  well !  The  dread  command 
Came,  and  thou  swept'st  to  death  the  breathing  land ; 
And  then  once  more,  unto  the  silent  heaven 
Thy  lone  and  melancholy  voice  was  given. 

The  following  lines  from  the  same  connexion  are  very 
'grand. 

How  dark  and  stem  upon  thy  wavea  looks  down 
Yonder  tall  clifT— he  with  the  iron  crown. 
And  see  I  those  sabU  Pines  along  the  steep, 
Are  come  to  join  thy  requiem,  gloomy  Deep  1 
lAkt  MtoUd  monks  they  stand  and  thant  the  dirge 
Over  the  deadf  with  thy  low  beating  surge. 

The  collection  of  poems  is  closed  with  the  peice  entitled 
Daybreak^  which  was  quoted  at  length  in  the  last  Number 
of  this  Review.  The  last  two  exquisite  lines  leave  upon 
the  reader's  mind  a  serene  joy,  and  an  intermingling  of 
solicitous  desire  towards  the  writer,  that  the  sorrows 
which  he  has  so  delicately,  yet  so  feelingly  poured  forth 
may  be  composed;  that  in  accordance  with  the  touching 
sentiment  which  lingers  upon  his  harp,  his  end  may  be 
"peace,"  as  we  believe  his  rising  will  be  glorious  and  blessed. 
He  certainly  would  not  accord  with  the  wish  expressed 
in  the  first  part  of  the  following  lines,  but  he  reminds  us 
of  a  stanza  addressed  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  banishment, 
to  Ctueen  Elizabeth.* 

**  Happy  if  he  could  furnish  forth  his  &te 
In  some  unhaunted  desert ;  most  obscure 
From  all  society,  from  love  and  hate, 
Of  worldly  folk ;  then  he  should  sleep  secure, 
Tlten  wake  aeain,  and  yield  God  every  praise ; 
Content  with hipS)  and  haws,  and  bramble  berry; 
Ju  contemplation  passing  out  his  days. 
And  change  of  holy  thoughts  to  make  nim  merry ; 
Who  when  he  dies,  his  tomb  may  be  a  bush. 
Where  harmless  Robin  dwells  with  gentle  Thrush." 

We  have  heard  it  objected  to  Mr.  Dana's  poetry,  that  it 
is  "harsh."  We  have  studied  every  piece  in  this  volume 
with  a  good  degree  of  attention,  and  feel  justified  in  saying, 
that  there  is  (»ie  thing  which  cfives  occasion  for  this  remark, 
and  which  we  regard  as  a  decided  injury  to  his  versification. 
We  refer  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  contracted  second  person 
lingular  of  the  verb.    Thus  in  « Daybreak,"  I.  2, 3,  "Thou 
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contest  to  wait,"  dw5.  "Thou  com?st  to  tell,"  &c.  In 
«  Chantry's  Washington,"  «  Thou  stand! sip  "  thpu  wwistP 
In  "  Changes  of  Home,"  p.  40,  "  Greet st  me,"  &c.,  and  in 
another  pkce  we  have  "  Tho%£sf  for  thmi  hast  This  is 
very  bad.  Now  it  is  curious  to  see  how  this  defect  is  a  con- 
sequence of  one  of  the  poet's  greatest  excellencies;  viz,  his 
constant  and  most  poetic  disposition  to  personify  and  address 
every  thing,  as  if  in  real  communion  with  it.  Were  he  to 
notice  the  "  Daisies,"  and  the  "  little  beach  bird,"  and  the 
"  morning  star,"  as  distant,  unconiscious  third  persons,  he 
would  not  be  obliged  to  use  this  ungracious  second  person 
of  the  verb  so  frequently,  which  makes  such  bristling  resist- 
ance to  tfie  least  contraction.  The  readers  of  Coleric^e  will 
remember  the  following  remark;  "I  know  nothing  that 
surpasses  the  vileness  of  deciding  on  the  merits  of  a  poet  or 
painter  by  characteristic  defects ;  for  w/iere  there  is  geniuSj 
these  always  point  to  his  chara4)teristic  beauties,^  Sec,  The 
case  before  us  is  illustrative  of  this  sentiment ;  and  for  our- 
selves we  are  willing  to  jud^  Mr.  Dana  as  to  his  &ult  of 
harshness,  with  the  thought  m  our  minds,  that  were  he  less 
defective  here,  he  would  also  be  less  frequent  in  the  use  of 
that  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  beauty  of  his  writings. 
There  is  something  else  which  we  presume  gives  occa- 
sion for  the  above  named  criticism ;  we  refer  to  the  sudden 
pauses  and  starts,  which  are  not  unfirequent  in  his  volume ; 
and  the  swift  digressions,  lightning  like,  which  forbid  all 
drowsy  attention.  We  would  not  hastily  pronounce  upon  a 
question  which  has  divided  good  judges,  but  we  think  that 
their  opinion  is  correct,  who  say  that  heroic  measure,  as  well 
as  blank  verse,  needs  to  be  interrupted  in  some  such  way  as 
this,  in  order  to  break  up  a  tendency  which  these  metres 
have  to  monotony.  Different  opinions,  however,  may  also 
be  entertained  in  regard  to  the  proper  measure  in  the  use  of 
this  expedient.  We  should  not  say,  that  Mr.  Dana  is  inju- 
dicious here.  But  the  origin  of  this  peculiarity  in  him  lies 
further  back  than  the  rules  of  metre;  it  arises  from  the 
poet's  mode  of  thinking.  He  has  studied  nature  so  closely, 
that,  like  her  birds,  he  "  turns  quick  on  the  unng  /'  and  by 
what  canon  of  good  criticism  snail  we  condemn  him  for  so 
dose  an  adherence  to  what  he  sees,  whenever  he  studies  the 
world  around  him?  Thoughts  of  less  comj^^ssion  than 
those  in  this  book,  may  evolve  like  the  indolent  and  careless 
hiterfolding  smoke ;  but  these  iseem  to  have  lain  imbedded 
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in  the  author's  mind,  like  the  pregnant  matter  discovered  by 
the  warring  angels, 

"  Of  flpuritooOB  and  fiery  spume, 
Till  tooch*d  with  aeayeii*!  ny  ana  tempered,  they  ihot  forth."     • 

The  prose  writings  of  this  author  do  not  yield  in  merit 
to  his  verse.    One  of  bis  best  pieces,  whether,  we  regard 
its  literary  merit  or   its  moral  effect,  is   Tom  Thornton. 
It  is  interwoven  with  description  of  persons  and  places, 
delineation  of  character,  of  the  rise  and  growth. and  rage 
of  passions,  and  a  most  natural  order  of  circumstances, 
which  make  us  feel,  that  the  author  is  not  a  mere  novelist 
or  tale  writer,  but  a  great  moralist,  using  the  romance  of 
real  life  to  impress  upon  us  the  true  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  evil,  and  to  withdraw  the  wicked  heart  from 
its  purposes  of  sin.    For  a  moment  it  seemed  somewhat 
surprising  that  this  and  other  prose  writings  of  Mr.  Dana 
have  not  been  more  generally  popular,  when  we  recalled 
some  of  the  principles  which  we  have  already  stated,  as 
affecting  the  world's  opinions  and  tastes.    But  as  we  read 
the  unwelcome  truths  in  this  story,  and  saw  the  fascinating 
passions  of  our  nature,  at  one  time  set  before  us  just  as  they 
appear  to  a  votary  of  pleasure,  and  then  stripped  of  their 
deceptive  and  false  beauty,  and  exposed  in  their  real  nature 
and  end,  we  could  not  but  say,  No  wonder  that  men  should 
prefer  the  novel  that  flatters  and  rewards  with  success  the 
imperious  passions,  to  such  a  tale  as  this,  which  with  a  high 
degree  of  power  in  making  those  passions  appear  to  be  all 
that  the  sinful  heart  is  sometimes  conscious  of,  can  dare  to 
show  that  they  are  serpents  in  their  nature  and  designs. 
Novel  readers  do  not  love  such  plain  exposure  of  the  human 
heart ;  it  is  too  much  opposed  to  that  perpetual  excitement 
of  feeling  and  passion,  which  must  flatter  and  hide  the  real 
truth,  or  leave  its  subjects  wretched.     Bold  and  fstithful 
words  cure  those  of  Lord  Bacon ;  the  crafty  Voltaire  has 
repeated   them ;    "  A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever    add 
fleasure  /"*    There  is  no  lie  in  this  tale,  and  therefore  it 
may  meet  with  the  fate  expressed  in  the  other  well  known 
words  of  the  same  great  man.    ''  Truth  may  perhaps  come 
to  the  price  of  a  pearl  that  showeth  best  by  day,  but  it  will 
not  rise  to  the  price  of  a  carbuncle  that  showeth  best  in 
varied  lights.'^ 

•  Bacon'i  Eeaayi.    "  Truth."  f  The  same. 


i 
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This  tale  shows  the  bad  consequences  of  too  great  fond- 
ness on  the  part  of  one  parent  towards  a  child,  and  of  that 
irritation  which  is  the  natural  consequence,  in  the  other, 
inclining  to  injudicious  severity.  At  the  same  time,  it  may 
well  be  read  by  one  in  that  interesting  but  dangerous  a^, 
when  the  bay  begins  to  feel  that  he  is  a  man^  and  when,  in 
truth,  he  is  neither.  Here  he  may  see  the  consequences  of 
what  he  calls  spirit ;  of  an  unbending  and  untamed  self- 
will,  of  rejection  of  parental  authority,  of  taking  advantage 
of  a  mother's  fondness.  He  may  learn  the  dangers  of 
an  early  and  indiscriminate  acquaintance  with  the 
practised  and  designing  votaries  of  pleasure,  and  the 
true  difference  between  unholy  love  in  her  fascinating 
charms,  and  in  the  end  to  which  she  brings  her  bUnded 
slaves.  J 

In  passing  to  the  next  tale,  which  the  author  has  with 
at  judgement  placed  in  connexion  with  this,  the  reader  will 
nd  a  true  description  of  young  and  innocent  love,  and  feel 
how  safe  and  happy  it  is  to  mdulge  those  pure  emotions 
which  are  instinctive,  and  were  not  mtended  to  be  suppress- 
ed, but  r^ulated  and  directed  towards  a  virtuous  end.  The 
story  of  Edward  and  Mary,  is  the  history  of  a  pure,  exalted, 
and  in  the  finest  sense  of  that  word,  a  sentimental  love,  the 
first  emotions  of  which  in  the  heart  are  brought  to  view, 
like  fibrous  and  silvery  threads,  interchasing  a  rich  and 
curious  ground  work, — the  necessary  and  indispensable 
parts  of  its  structure,  while  they  seem  only  its  ornamental 
lines.  No  one  can  do  a  greater  service  to  society  than  to 
illustrate  virtuous  love ;  for  to  illustrate  is  to  recommend 
it.  And  the  man  who  instead  of  ministering,  through 
the  imagination,  to  the  evil  passions  of  his  readers, 
exalts  the  virtuous  and  domestic  affections,  preserves  men 
from  sin,  keeps  the  young  from  the  path  of  the  destroyer, 
and  does  for  society  what  lawgivers  and  a  police  can 
never  accomplish.  We  need  more  writers  of  this  kind, 
governed  by  strict  religious  principle,  the  whole  impres- 
sion of  whose  prose  and  song  shall  be,  that  unregulated 
affections  are  ruinous,  and  that  domestic  love  is  blessed 
of  God,  and  thrice  blessed  in  its  own  holy  influence 
upon  the  souL  One  such  writer  is  Mr.  Dana ;  this  is  the 
impression  given  by  his  tales  of  love:  may  he  continue 
to  bless  the  world  in  this  manner,  and  others  imitate  his 
example. 
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-  -  T^ M ^ 

"  For  if  roch  holy  aong 
Enwrap  our  fancy  long, 
Time  will  run  back  and  fetch  the  age  of  gold : 
And  speckled  vanityi 
Will  ncken  soon  and  die, 
And  leprooa  sin  vail  melt  from  earthly  mould."* 

Chriainuu  Bynuu 

Another  trait  which  must  be  noticed  by  every  reader  of 
this  volume  as  characteristic  of  its  author  is,  that  he  is  an 
equally  good  observer  of  men  and  manners,  as  of  nature. 
He  has  a  faculty  of  bringing  his  characters  before  us  by  a 
concise,  exact  description  of  the  contraction  of  particular 
muscles  of  the  face,  or  postures  of  the  body,  which  accom- 
pany the  words  spoken.  Instances  of  this  are  numerous  in 
the  "  Letters  from  Town."  But  here  we  file  the  same  objec- 
tion to  the  last  of  these  letters,  which  some  one,  half  in 
earnest,  suggested  to  us,  concerning  the  Tam  O'Shanter 
Group,  viz.  that  it  familiarizes  the  mind  with  the  pleasures, 
and  the  pleasures  only,  of  convivial  drinking.  There  is  a 
way  of  describing  intellectual  and  social  conversation,  with 
the  intermixture  of,  foaming  and  sparkling  cups,  and  of 
helping^  out  labouring  remarks,  and  filling  up  breaks  in  the 
conversation,  by  filling  up  the  glasses,  which  is  as  truly  Anac- 
reontic in  its  eflfect,  as  any  of  the  odes  so  called.  We  pre- 
sume that  the  writer  would  be  as  unwilling  to  strike  these 
things  from  the  piece,  which  was  written  ten  or  twelve  years 
since,  when  certain  characters  were  never  seen  clearly  except 
by  the  help  of  wine,  as  Burns,  or  any  n^an  of  sentiment, 
however  attached  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  would  now 
be,  to  strike  the  pots  from  the  hands  of  the  landlord  and  the 
Souter  Johnny.  These  things  are  facts  of  a  past  age;  they 
are  brought  before  us  now,  and  really  seem  to  be,  matters  of 
history.  Such  is  the  advance  of  public  feeling  in  this  great 
concern. 

"Narratur  ct  prise  i  Co/onw 
Sepe  mero  incaluisse  virtus. "t 

But  it  will  not  be  so  in  future  with  great  and  good  men,  nor 
with  the  popular  writers  for  the  coming  generation,  in  their 
embellishments  of  the  characters  and  festivities  of  this  age. 

Mr.  Dana  had  published  a  piece  in  the  "  Idle  Man"  on 
"  Kean's  Acting,"  written  when  Kean  was  playing  for  the 
first  time  in  Boston.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  he  has  pre- 
fixed the  following  note  to  this  edition  of  the  piece : 

•  The  application  of  these  lines  is  of  course  only  "pro  rt  nata.'* 

t  Horace,  Lib.  Car.  m.  0. 21. 

Vol.  I.  29 
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What  a  sad  reflection  upon  our  nature  it  is,  that  an  amusement  so  intelloc- 
tnal  in  its  character,  as  seemg  a  play  is,  and  capable  of  bein|[  made  to  administer 
80  much  to  oar  moral  state,  soouid  be  so  tainted  with  impuntjr — that  the  theatre 
should  be  a  place  where  congregate  the  most  Ucentious  appetites  and  passions, 
and  from  which  is  breathed  out  so  foul  an  atmosphere.  Such  as  it  i»,  1  am 
now  done  with  it.  I  would  sooner  forego  the  intellectual  pleasure  I  might  re- 
ceive from  another  Kean,  (were  there  ever  to  be  another  Kean.)  than  by  yieldmg 
to  it,  give  countenance  to  vice,  by  going  where  infecting  and  open  corruption 
mtaf  side  by  aide,  with  the  seemly. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  Mr.  Dana's  prose  compositions, 
is  the  piece  called  Paul  Felton.  We  do  not  wonder  that 
there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  regard  to  it,  for  unless  the 
reader  can  form  a  conception  of  such  a  character  as  that  of 
Paul,  and  recognize  in  his  own  soul  the  elements  of  those 
feelings  upon  which  the  story  is  based,  it  must  appear  to 
bim  a  wild,  unnatural,  germanic  fiction.  But  we  have  been 
struck  with  the  fact,  in  reading  the  various  criticisms  upon 
it  by  different  men,  how  much  our  judgement  is  affected  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  an  inward  witness  to  the  veri- 
similitude of  the  object  of  our  criticism.  We  believe  that 
all  will  say,  that  the  character  of  Felton  was  singularly 
morbid ;  indeed  the  n^oral  instruction  of  the  tale  flows  from 
this  as  its  chief  source ;  but  if  any  one  says  of  the  whole 
character,  or  either  of  its  parts,  or  of  their  conjunction,  that 
it  is  unnatural,  we  can  only  say  that  our  observation  of  men 
has  been  different  from  his ;  and  that  we  never  knew  a  man 
of  deep  affections,  of  great  sensitiveness,  of  the  melancholy 
temperament,  who  had  not  in  him  many  of  the  elements  of 
character  which  made  Paul  Felton.  There  are  men 
whose  feelings  are  so  deep  as  sometimes  almost  to  drown 
their  souls;  their  thoughts  are  a  dangerous  profound,  be- 
cause having  lost  all  regard  to  the  marks  which  nature  has 
kindly  set  up  to  warn  them  where  a  firm  foothold  ends,  and 
uncertainty  and  unfathomed  depths  begin,  they  are  all  the 
time  in  danger  of  venturing  beyond  safe  limits.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  men  whose  feelings  are  only  a  shallow, 
sunny,  leaping  rill ;  they  are  altogether  incapable  of  deep 
emotions,  live  on  the  surface  of  their  own  souls,  and  of  every 
thing  else ;  and  are  hardly  thoughtful  enough  even  to  be 
sad.  For  such  an  one  to  presume  to  enter  into,  and  sit  in 
judgement  upon  the  feelings  of  one  of  the  former  class,  would 
be  the  same  as  if  we  could  suppose  a  fire-fly  venturing  into  a 
cloud,  and  rebuking  the  eccentric  lightning  and  the  restless 
thunder.  We  have  read  criticisms  upon  Paul  Felton 
which  have  made  us  think  how  many  more  things  there  are 
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in  the  human  soul,  than  are  dreamed  of  in  th6  philosophy 
of  certain  critics.  We  protest  against  that  unphilosophical 
criticism  which  has  no  regard  to  possibilities,  but  judges  of 
every  thing  from  personal  experience,  and  declares  this  un- 
natural, and  that  forced,  and  something  else  morbid,  because 
the  critic's  own  feelings  do  not  respond  to  the  passion  and 
sentiment  of  the  character. 

May  we  not  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  if  a  man,  whpse 
mind  in  everything  else  is  full  of  truth  and  nature,  produces 
some  wonderful  and  perliaps  strange  creation,  that  there  is 
presumptive  evidence,  firom  the  mere  fact  of  his  having  con- 
ceived it  and  r^^larly  educed  it,  as  a  living  part  of  his  own 
soul,  that  it  is  not  merely  a  possible  thing  or  probable,  but 
natural,  though  above  our  own  experience?  Had  Mr.  Dana 
a  false  mind,  were  his  observations  of  nature  and  man  taken 
in  a  Ught  refracted  from  some  jagged,  but  brilliant  part  of 
his  character,  we  should  at  once  question  whatever  he  might 
say  that  was  at  all  foreign  to  our  own  observation.  But 
with  him  it  is  not  so.  We  refer  to  his  book  of  poetry,  and 
amongst  other  pieces  to  the  "  Dying  Raven,"  for  proof  that 
he  is  always,  sober  and  just,  that  he  always  knows  where  he 
is,  and  what  he  is  doing,  never  losing  himself  in  the  spray 
of  those  tremendous  falls  which  his  feelings  sometimes  make 
in  his  soul,  nor  chasing  meteoric  appearances  till  he  is  hlind 
to  the  quiet  and  gentle  stars.  We  should  feel  ourselves 
bound,  therefore,  to  receive  such  a  character  a3  Paul  Felton 
as  coming  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  author's  observation 
and  experience  of  men  and  of  his  own  nature,  even  if  we  did 
not  feel  its  exact  truth,  and  should  believe  that  an  extended 
observation  would  confirm  it  all.  Still  we  say  that  if  there 
is  one  reader  of  deep  feehngs,  who  will  not  admit  that  he  has 
felt  many  things  to  be  true  of  himself  which  are  described  as 
the  feelings  of  Paul  in  the  first  part  of  the  story,  where  the 
foundations  of  his  mind  are  laid  open,  it  is  because  he  is 
ashamed  or  afiraid  to  confess  it.  We  have  all  probably  seen 
an  insect  in  the  ray  of  the  magnifying  glass ;  we  were  told 
that  it  was  a  common  insect;  but  it  was  so  great  that  it  was 
dreadful ;  yet  there  was  nothing  false  in  the  sight ;  it  was 
the  power  of  nature  in  one  of  her  most  wonderful  laws, 
reveaUng  what  was  hid  from  common  observation.  So  in 
the  character  before  us.  It  is  the  full  and  clear  view  of  the 
passions  of  the  soul,,  terrifying  us  by  their  swift,  tumultuous, 
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and  glaring  play,  which  makes  it  seem  to  some  mxnatural ; 
and  merely  because  it  is  so  clear  and  full. 

It  does  not  require  much  knowleda^e  of  the  soul  to 
observe,  that  an  extreme  diffidence  of  one's  own  sel^ 
whether  it  regards  personal  appearance,  or  manners,  or  feel- 
ings, is  often  accompanied  with  jealousy  that  others  think  as 
meanly  of  the  individual,  as  he  of  himself.  This  b^ets  a 
gloomy  reserve,  shuts  the  soul  in  upon  itself,  to  brood  and 
work  mischief,  by  gathering  to  itself  the  accumulated  force 
of  repressed  and  ungratified  affections.  Then,  when  those 
affections  are  let  out  upon  one  beloved  object,  (for  they  will 
not  spread  themselves  upon  many,)  and  that  one  object  is  to 
the  soul  its  all  in  all,  they  come  with  a  fiiry  that  terrifies ; 
just  as  Esther  trembled  and  shook  at  the  sudden  and  unac- 
countable bursts  of  PauPs  feelings.  Then  let  those  affec- 
tions be  disappointed,  and  the  uncontrollable  agitation  which 
they  have  acquired,  be  followed  up  by  the  uncoiling  strength 
which  long  compression  has  given  to  the  passions,  and  there 
are  no  "  laws  of  mind"  yet  discovered  which  are  not  mock- 
ed at,  in  its  vaulting  and  bounding  career.  All  that  is  done 
to  repress  it,  is  like  the  floods  of  water  which  the  fire  of 
sacrifice  licked  up  around  the  altars  of  Baal.  It  immediately 
turns  towards  danger,  and  throws  itself  abroad  upon  scenes 
which  once  would  have  made  it  quail.  The  excitement 
of  hazardous  enlerprizes  best  feeds  its  voracious  lungs.  Or 
else  it  sinks  into  a  reserved  and  murky  gloom,  which  at  one 
time  seems  to  border  on  idiocy,  and  then  upon  frenzy. 
Again,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  it  combines  the  whole,  and 
its  dark  and  deep  moodiness  is  like  the  chamber  of  the 
volcano,  where  the  elements  combine,  and  eruptions  are 
bom. 

Paul  Pelton,  like  many  who  feel  and  reason  deeply 
upon  their  own  nature,  and  seek  out  correspondencies  every 
where  with  their  own  spiritual  existence,  was  superstitious. 
The  fire  caught  hold  of  this  highly  inflammable  part  of 
human  nature,  and  the  work  was  done.  Having  once 
bridged  the  pass  between  the  obvious  and  the  ideal,  he  lived, 
like  all  superstitious  people,  in  a  world  such  as  we  may 
suppose  this  will  be,  when  the  dead  are  coming  up  from 
their  graves,  and  good  and  evil  spirits  mix  in,  like  reapers, 
and  songs  of  joy  and  horrid  tumult,  and  circles  of  peacefiil 
men  and  furies,  departing  earth  and  the  breaking  in  of 
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eternity,  are  blended  together.  All  is  in  commotion,  and  on 
the  eve  of  a  mighty  change.  The  purpose  which  he  had 
fi>rmed  was  now  and  then  like  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head ; 
every  thing  was  swimming  and  indistinct ;  whUe  his  ^reat 
mind  kept  on  its  path,  merely  by  the  force  of  its  own  pre- 
vious impulse. 

By  throwing  Abel,  and  the  scenes  connected  with  his  tale, 
suddenly  before  Paul  at  chosen  moments,  the  author  shows 
much  skill.  It  might  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  carry 
his  hero  through  the  various  stages  of  his  mental  agony, 
merely  by  the  lorce  of  his  own  feelings.  They  would  have 
exhausted  themselves ;  the  mind  in  which  they  wrought 
would  have  passed  into  delirium.  But  the  intervention  of 
Abel^  hdd  out  something  on  which  the  mind  of  Paul  could 
&sten  ;  it  was  a  relief  from  himself,  and  at  the  same  time 
quickened  his  aptitude  for  visionary  and  frightful  things. 
At  these  moments,  when  Paul's  besetting  temptations  to  a 
sort  of  frenzied  melancholy  were  upon  him,  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  Abel,  by  exciting  his  horrour,  and  stimulating 
his  passions,  and  bringing  invisible  powers  near  to  his  imagi- 
nation, works  him  up  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  most 
dreadful  purpose. 

There  must  certainly  be  power  in  the  mind  which  drew 
the  characters  of  this  story,  arranged  its  several  parts,  and 
helped  out  its  great  transactions,  by  the  little  springs  of 
seemingly  undesigned  coincidences.  Abel  reminds  us  of 
Scott's  Flibbertigibbet,  and  of  Poor  Tom  in  "  King  Lear," 
but  is  different  from  them  both. 

As  it  regards  the  intellectual,  and  literary  merits  of  this 
volume, — its  rich,  expressive,  undefiled  English, — its  profu- 
sion of  discriminated  imagery, — its  perceptions  of  what  is 
true  and  false  in  manners  and  character, — its  keen,  deserved, 
yet  not  illnatured  satire, — its  moral  tone,  and  withal,  its 
simplicity  in  reason,  feelings,  and  love  of  nature ;  we  are  not 
able  to  refer  to  its  superiour,  nor  to  one  of  which,  as  the 
fellow  countrymen  of  the  author,  we  have  more  reason  to  be 
proud.  We  cannot  but  call  upon  the  author  to  be  encour- 
aged in  his  literary  efforts:  The  "  Idle  Man"  will  yet  prove 
an  INDUSTRIOUS  collector  of  a  revenue  of  praise  and  de- 
sirable honour.  There  are  more  readers  now,  than  when  it 
first  appeared,  who  seek  for  pleasure  in  having  their  higher 
Acuities  and  their  deeper  feelings  called  into  exercise.    His 
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appeal  to  yoang  men  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  prose,  will  not  be 
in  vain.  We  think  with  him,  that  we  can  see  the  oom- 
mencement  of  better  days  in  regard  to  literary  merit  A 
more  correct  philosophy,  and  one  that  responds  to  the  voice 
of  the  soul,  long  imprisoned  in  the  senses,  and  crymsr  for 
freedom,  is  beginning  to  send  its  shafts  of  light,  like  '^  Day- 
break," into  the  pabOc  mind.  The  frequent  republication  of 
the  cMei  writers  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  inclination  of  readers. 
Mature  and  thoughtfiil  men  are  speaking  to  their  younger 
brethren,  and  their  sons  of  a  new  era  in  the  world's  intellect- 
ual prepress.  These  in  their  turn,  are  spreading  the  feeliugf, 
which  is  the  sure  forerunner  of  the  thing,  fieir  and  wide 
through  the  conununity ;  so  that  we  cannot  but  liken  them, 
as  weU  as  the  expected  mom,  to  the  images  of  Giles 
Fletcher  : 

"  And  DOW  the  tatter  sans  (wbom  Tiun  waims^ 
Of  nosbora  mouDtams  blown  witb  easy  wiiuU| 
DandU  the  morning's  childhood  in  their  arms  ; 
Aod  (if  they  chanoe  to  slip  the  prouder  pioes) 
The  under  eorylets  do  catch  the  tiixnes 
To  eild  their  leaves ; 
As  uoiigh  the  aged  worid,  a  new  created  were. 

So  fairest  Phosphor,  the  bright  morning  star, 
But  newly  washed  in  the  green  element, 
Btfort  the  drowsy  night  is  half  airare, 
Shooting  his  flaming  locks  wfth  dew  beapent, 
Springs  Uvely  up  into  the  Orient, 
And  the  bright  drove,  fleeced  all  in  gold,  he  chases 
To  drinkL  that  on  th'  Olympic  mountain  graies, 
The  while  the  minor  plainets  finfeit  all  thor  iaceB." 
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Art.  IY.    A  Suffering  and  Atoning  Messiah 

TAUGHT   IN   THE   OlD   TeSTAMENT. 
Translated  from  He^gstenberg'i  **  Ghrifltologie/' — ^bj  the  Editor. 

fTta  doctrine  of  the  expiatory  aoiTerings  and  death  of  Chriat,  has  been  juatly 
treated  by  moat  theological  writers,  as  one  purely  revealed.  The  darkened  rea- 
son of  man,  so  far  from  leading  to  its  discoverv,  often  regards  it  as  foolishnese, 
and  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  evidence  oflerea  m  its  behall  Still  it  is  true  thai 
this  doctrine,  in  its  Scriptural  simphcity,  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
human  mind,  when  these  wants  are  rifhtly  understood,  and  the  mind  is 
awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  them.  These  wants,  consisting  principally  in 
the  feeling  of  suiJt,  and  the  anxious  and  unavailing  endeavour  to  procure  peace 
of  conscience  by  self-devised  expedients,  create  a  predisposition  to  believe  m  the 
Atonement  of  Christ,  whenever  it  is  maoe  known,  and  almost  an  anticipation  of 
it  before  it  is  revealed. 

To  allow  of  such  susceptibilities  belonging  to  the  mind,  when  awakened  to  a 
oonsdoosness  of  its  sin  and  ill-desert,  prraisposinff  it  to  a  behef  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Atoning  death  of  Christ,  is  not  certainly  aerogatin|[  from  the  honour 
of  this  doctrine,  as  one  of  divine  origin,  but  rather  givmg  it  more  abundant 
honour.  If  these  susceptibilities  are  supposed  to  exist,  this  doctrine  will  appear, 
not,  as  it  otherwise  must,  arbitrary  and  inappropriate,  but  adapted  by  the  wis- 
dom of  Gtod  to  our  existing  moral  conditioiij  and  revealed  by  him  in  condescen- 
sion to  our  acmal  moral  necessities. 

It  is  the  principal  object  of  the  following  Article,  to  disclose  the  deep  founda- 
tion for  this  doctnne  laid  in  human  nature  itself^  and  also  to  show,  what  were 
those  peculiar  circumstances  which  prepared  for  the  more  willing  recepdon  of  it 
by  the  Jews.  These  subjective  grounds  of  belief  in  the  vicanous  sacrifice  of 
dnrist,  while  they  can  never  of  themselves  account  for  the  origin  of  this  doc- 
trine, yet  render  it  highlv  probable  that  it  was  taught  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
at  least  dimly  seen  by  the  saints  of  tbe  former  dispensation ;  and  thus  give  ad- 
ditional force  to  the  posidve  evidence  we  possess  on  this  subject. 

We  have  selected  this  Article,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  interest,  as  bearing  on 
the  great  central  doctrine  of  the  Christian  system,  but  also  from  a  wish  to 
present  to  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  work  from  which  it  is  taken.  This 
work  is  already  favourably  known  to  the  public  by  the  articles  on  the  nature  of 
prophecy,  extracted  from  it,  and  published  in  Prot.  Robinson's  Biblical  Repot* 
iicrv.  We  are  happy  to  state,  that  the  whole  of  this  work  has  been  translated 
by  Frot  Keith,  of  the  Episcopal  Seminary  at  Alexandria,  D.  C. ;  and  will  soon 
be  pubUsbed.  We  shall  be  glad  if  this  article  may  be  the  means  of  attracting 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  work  so  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the 
cause  of  theological  adence.    EnrroB.] 

To  the  question,  Whether  the  idea  of  a  suffering  and 
dying  Messiah^  and  especially  of  the  vicarious  suffering 
and  death  of  the  Messiah^  is  contained  in  the  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament^  most  of  our  modem  Theologians  have 
given  a  decidedly  negative  answer.*  They  maintain,  that 
the  Israelites  expected  in  their  Messiah  only  a  mighty  earthly 

*  XMhreit  does  indeed  acknowledge,  after  the  example  of  KuinaL  (Mess. 
Weissag.  Yorr.  and  on  Is.  63),  that  the  idea  of  a  suffering  and  atoning  Messiah 
is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament ;' but  he  contends,  that  the 
origin  of  this  idea  cannot  possibly  have  been  antecedent  to  the  time  of  the 
Babylonian  Ezil&  He  says  in  the  theological  "  Studien  and  Kritiken,"  (1,  2, 
p.  Vfb)y  "The  transformation  of  the  Messiah,  as  the  hoped  for  King  of  km^s, 
mto  a  teachmg  and  suffering  prophet,  is  naturally  explained  from  the  revolution 
which  took  pfiice  in  tbe  minds  of  the  Jews.    The  Lord,  whom  the  prophets  of 
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king,  who  would,  with  little  effort,  subject  to  himself  all  the 
enemies  of  the  Covenant-people  of  God.  If  these  theolo- 
gians could  succeed  in  affixing  this  character  exclusively  to 
uie  idea  of  a  Messiah,  it  would  1^  indeed  far  easier  for  them 
to  give  some  plausibility  to  their  opinion  of  the  purely 
human  origin  of  this  idea.  Could  this  be  done,  too,  the 
wonderful  agreement  between  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment 
would  be  done  away,  and  a  path  would  be  broken  for  the 
doctrine,  that  it  was  only  through  misunderstanding  or  by 
accommodation,  that  Christ  applied  to  himself  those  decla- 
rations of  the  Old  Testament,  whose  original  reference  to 
wholly  different  subjects,  is  undeniable. 

an  earlier  period  had  announced  as*  the  deliverer  of  the  people,  and  as  the  foun- 
der of  a  perpetual  peace  on  the  earth,  becomes  in  the  mouth  of  our  Seer  (the 
author  of  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  supposed  to  have  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
Exile),  a  atroant^ — since  the  people  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  a  8anctifTin|r  and 
peace- going  humility,  from  persecution  and  suffering,  and  now  saw  tne  image 
of  their  expected  Saviour  in  the  mirror  of  this  newly  acquired  disposition." 
>In  opposition  to  this  view,  the  following  things  should  be  observed : 

I.  This  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  false  affirmation,  which  will  be  more 
fully  refuted  hereafter  (see  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  II.  p.  512,  fi.)  that  the  second 
part  of  Isaiah  was  not  composed  until  the  time  of  the  Exile. 

II.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  idea  of  a  Saviour  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  can 
find  place  only  in  the  mind  of  one,  who  has  himself  become  already  conformed 
to  this  idea.  But  can  this  be  denied  respecting  a  David  or  an  Isaiah  1  The 
idea  of  a  Messiah  did  not  originate  with  the  whole  peopla  but  with  particular 
perBons|,  to  whom  rt  was  revealed  by  God.  according  to  tne  measure  of  their 
susceptibility.  But  long  before  the  Exile  toere  were  in  existence  those  means, 
hereafter  described  more  at  length,  which  were  made  use  of  by  God  for  the  de- 
veloperoent  of  this  susceptibility.  The  most  that  could  be  said,  therefore,  is  this, 
that  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  the  Exile,  that  s  disposition  favourable  to  the 
reception  of  the  prophetic  annunciation  respecting  the  suficring  of  the  Messiah, 
became  central  among  the  people.  But  this  statement  would  prove  nothing  in 
behalf  of  the  opinion  now  under  consideration ;  and  moreover,  though  probable 
awioH,  would  be  contradicted  by  history.  History  shows,  that  true  numUity 
or^  heart  was  by  no  means  produoBd  in  the  people  by  their  sufferings  during  the 
Exile.  This  was,  indeed,  the  means  of  eradicating  their  former  inclination  to 
idolatry.  But  the  bitter  root  from  which  their  idolatry  sprung,  still  remained  m 
their  hearts,  as  appears  from  the  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Exile  the  fruits  of 
pride  and  self-righteousness  possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  people,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  number.  How  irreconcilable  this  state  of  mind  is,  with  a 
susceptibility  for  the  idea  of  a  suffering  and  atoning  Redeemer,  appears  from 
daily  experience  at  the  present  day.  And  how  little  tendency  there  is  in  afflic- 
tion in  general,  (which  does  not  produce  advantage  in  and  of  itself,  but  only  in 
connexion  with  divine  grace,  and  the  desire  for  it,)  to  promote  this  susceptibility, 
appears  sufficiently  from  the  disposition  of  the  Jewish  people  in  its  present  state 
of  depression.  The  more  severe  its  sufferings  have  been,  (and  those  at  the 
time  of  the  Babylonian  Exile  could  not  be  compared  with  them,)  the  more 
gross  and  carnal  have  their  expectations  with  regard  to  the  Messiah  become. 

III.  Were  the  assertion  of  this  author  correct,  we  should  look  for  the  most 
frequent  annunciations  of  the  Messiah  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  iu  those  prophets 
mo  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Exile,-— in  an  Ezekiel,  and  especially  in  a  Jeremiah, 
whose  humble  spirit  and  broken  heart  would  have  peculiarly  uiged  them  to  this. 
Bat  we  find  exactlv  the  contrary  in  these  prophets;  and  the  greater  was  the 
misery  of  the  people,  so  much  the  more  glorious  were  their  deecriptione  of  the 
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Bat  those  only  can  profess  assent  to  this  view,  who  make 
ao  account  of  the  authority  of  our  Lord,  whose  holy  mouth 
could  neither  lie  nor  mistake ;  nor  of  the  authority  of  his 
Apostles,  who  were  taught  by  him  respecting  the  meaning 
of  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  who  were 
guided  into  all  truth,  by  the  same  Spirit  which  spake  from 
the  prophets.  We  can  prove,  from  their  plain  and  positive 
declarations,  the^  they  found  in  the  prophecies  of  Uie  Old 
Testament,  not  only  a  Messiah  in  glory,  but  also  depressed 
and  afflicted.  Passing  by  numerous  passages*  from  Uie  Old 
Testament  relative  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  which  either 
have  been  cited,  or  will  be  hereafter  in  their  proper  place, 
we  shall  invite  attention  cmly  to  a  few  general  texts. 

In  Matt  26:  24,  oiur  Lord  says,  <'  The  Son  of  Man  goeth, 
as  it  is  written  of  him ;"  i.  e.  you  ought  not  to  be  surprised, 
that  the  Son  of  Man  suffers  and  dies ;  for  that  this  belongs 
to  his  destination,  you  see  from  this,  that  it  has  been  already 
a  long  time  predicted  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  Matt  26:  64,  our  Lord  shows  to  Peter  the  folly 
of  his  futile  attempt  to  defend  him,  from  this  circumstance, 
that  other  powers  stood  at  his  beck,  if  he  wished  them  to 
contend  in  his  behalf,  but  that  he  did  not  make  use  of  them, 
because  the  predictions  of  Scripture  respecting  his  sufferings 
and  death  must  be  fulfilled ;  wOs  o^y  w)<n^<a$an  ai  ypafdif  tn  ofrw  ut 
ynMi,  haw  then  shall  the  Scriptures  he  fulJUled,  that  thus 
it  must  be?  In  v.  66,  our  Lord  meets  the  prejudice  which 
his  enemies  might  take  up  against  him  from  his  most  abject 
humiliation,  by  the  repeatea  observation,  that  he  was  not 
wanting  in  power  to  resist  them,  but  that  he  voluntarily 
surrendered  himself  into  their  power,  that  the  predictions  of 
Scripture  respecting  his  suffering  and  death  might  be  fill* 
filled.t  In  Luke  18:  31,  Christ  announces  to  his  Apostles, 
during  his  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  that  now  every  thing 
which  the  prophets  had  predicted  respecting  his  sufferincs 
nnd  death,  was  about  to  go  into  fulfilment.  Luke  24: 26,  ff. 
he  says  to  the  two  disciples,  on  their  way  to  Emaus,  as  they 
were  lamenting  his  death,  and  perplexed  on  account  of  it, 
"  O  fi)ols,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  which  the  prophets 

*  Eg.  Is.  ch.  42;  49,  50, 63.    Zachaziab,  ch.  11, 12, 13.    Pb.  16,  42,  49. 

1  That  theie  words  tvfro  61  8\o»  ylyoy<y  Urn  irXMftiOt&riy  alypo^)  rSv  vpoftnOi^f 
wne  spoken  by  Chiist,  and  are  not  to  be  attribnted,  as  aomo  interpreter* 
haveinppoied,  to  the  ETangeliat,  appeara  from  Bfark  14: 49,  a>V  !m  rXirpw 
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have  spoken !  ought  not  Christ  to  suffer  these  things,  and  to 
enter  into  his  glory.  Hereupon  he  expounded  to  them,  as 
be  had  already  done*  before  his  death  to  the  Apostles,  the 
principal  predictions  in  all  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  which  related  to  himself,  and  especially  to  his  suffer- 
ings. Luke  24:  44 — 46,  he  says  to  his  Apostles,  after  his 
resurrection,  that  now  was  accomplished  what  he  had  said 
to  them  before  his  death,  that  all  the  predictions  in  the  Old 
Testament  with  regard  to  him  must  be  fulfilled.  He  then 
opens  to  them  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  and  leads  them 
mto  the  sense  of  those  passages,  which  they  had  before  mis- 
understood, announcing  the  sufferings  and  the  death  of  the 
Messiah ;  and  then  says  to  them,  "  Thus  it  is  written,  and 
thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  on 
the  third  day." — Acts  3:  18,  Peter  says,  in  his  discourse  de- 
livered immediately  after  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
'^that  God  had  now  caused  to  be  fulfilled,  what  he  had 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets,  that  Christ  should 
sufer:'  The  same  thing  is  taught  by  1  Pet.  1:  11,  «  The 
Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  Prophets, — ^testified  beforehand  of 
the  suffering  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  which  should  follow.'' 
—Acts  17:  3,  Paul,  in  the  synagogue  at  Thessalonica,  brings 
proof  from  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  "Christ 
must  suffer,  and  rise  from  the  dead  f  and  from  Acts  26 :  22, 
23,  it  appears  that  this  was  his  ordinary  method  of  instruc- 
tion. 1  Cor.  15:  3,  he  mentions  it  as  the  great  point  of  the 
instruction  which  he  had  given  to  the  Corinthians,  ''that 
Christ,  according  to  the  Scripture,  had  died  for  our  sins." 

But  modem  theologians  have  not  only  the  testimony  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  against  them;  but  apart  from  this, 
the  untenableness  of  their  opinion  may  be  satis&ctorily 
shown. 

First  of  all,  it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  there  were  siven 
to  the  prophets  many  human  occasions,  which  although  not 
in  themselves  sufficient  to  lead  those  who  derived  their  wis- 
dom only  from  above,  to  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  and 

*Matt  16 :  dl,  Ard  r&n  fif^an  h  'Wois  isiinUtv  rolg  fa»nnU  a^r^,  9ri  ht 
mkriv  inkBtXw  tig  'Upov^njia,  gal  mXXh  waOttv^  k.  t.  X.  iral  Armrra»99y«i.  Hen 
Chrift  proved  the  neeenit^  of  hU  goffering  txkdi  death  ftom  the  piediotioiis 
«f  the  Old  Tettament,  which  could  not  remun  onftilfilled  without  endan- 
gering the  honour  of  the  true  God.  That  thit  ii  the  meaning  of  the  term 
lir  appem  firom  the  parallel  texts,  Matt.  96:  64, 56 ;  Luke  24:  25,  etc.  The 
ezplaaation,  therefore,  of  Paulua,  if  fMMiasry  from  duOy,  and  that  of 
TntBeh»ffmtmUf  infatU  cMe,  irt  Mnt,  an  equally  ntlae. 
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atoning  Messiah,  were  yet  adapted  to  prepare  them  to 
give  a  willing  reception  to  this  doctrine,  when  communicated 
to  them  from  a  h^her  source.  We  need  not  suppose,  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  and  atoning  Messiah,  was  some- 
thing wholly  foreign  to  them,  which  they  only  adopted  be- 
cause it  was  communicated  Uy  them,  and  with  which  they 
Imew  not  what  fiirther  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  be- 
lieve, that  it  found  in  their  minds,  many  congenial  points, 
belonging  to  them  partly  as  men,  and  partly  as  members  of 
the  theocracy. 

Let  us  oonsider,  in  the  first  place,  those  principles  belong- 
ing to  them  generally  o^  meuj  which  would  predispose  their 
mmds  to  the  reception  of  this  doctrine. 

Every  deeper  mind  is  led,  partly  by  internal,  partly  by 
external  experience,  to  the  knowledge  of  that  sinful  corrup- 
tion, whose  poison  has  pervaded  the  germ  of  every  thing 
earthly.    Perceiving  now  that  enemies  start  up  within  and 
without,  against  every  thing  good  and  divine,  seeking  to  de- 
stroy it,  and  that  the  powers  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  are 
in  incessant  and  lively  action, — how  could  such  minds  avoid 
the  conviction,  that  should  the  divinity  ever  manifest  him- 
self personally  in  the  midst  of  earthly  imperfection,  for  the 
sake  of  destroying  ungodly  evil,  he  could  attain  his  object 
only  through  conflict  and  suffering  ?    How  should  it  be  oth- 
erwise, than  that  sin  should  rouse  itself,  in  all  its  power 
where  the  divine  comes  forth  in  its  purity,  since  it  never  rests, 
even  where  this  dwine  is  variously  corrupted  by  sin,  and 
begins  a  warfare  against  it,  even  while  it  is  implicated 
and  allied  with  itself? — ^At  the  same  time,  another  voice 
teaches  us,  that  where  the  divine  is  purely  manifested,  it 
can  never  be  subdued.    Our  own  experience  teaches  us, 
that  it  is  subdued  in  us,  only  because  evil  has  its  seat  in  us, 
and  temptation  is  therefore  from  within, — Thus  the  Jews, 
in  receiving  the  doctrine,  that  the  Deity  would  enter  into 
human  history  ui  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  were  at  the 
same  time  prepared  to  believe,  thcU  he  would  pass  through 
suffering  to  glory.    And  it  was  now  only  necessary,  that 
this  presentiment  should  be  excited  from  above,  in  order  to 
bring  it  to  distinct  consciousness,  and  enstamp  it  with  the 
seal  of  divine  authority. — How  deeply  this  idea  of  a  divine 
sufferer  and  victor  is  founded  in  human  nature,  appears 
from  the  echoes  to  it,  which  are  found  even  among  heathen 
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nations — die  Indians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  the  people  of 
the  North.* 

The  doctrine  of  the  expiatory  auffering^  and  the  vicarir 
&US  satisfaction  of  Christ  stands  also  in  an  original  relatiim 
to  human  nature.  Man  was  made  for  Christ  the  Redeem- 
er. Were  not  this  the  case, — ^were  there  not  in  the  mind  of 
man  some  such  secret  attraction  towards  a  Redeemer,  and 
some  such  obscure  presentiment  of  him, — ^how  could  it  be 
explained  that  this  doctrine  alone  is  able,  as  history  shows, 
to  restore  to  man  that  rest  and  peace  which  he  has  lost,  and 
which  he  toils  in  vain  to  find  in  any  other  way  ?  How 
otherwise  could  it  be  explained,  that  this  4octrine  exerts 
this  power,  not  upon  men  of  any  particular  temperament 
or  state  of  improvement,  but  upon  all  without  distinction, 
from  the  most  barbarous  to  the  most  refined?  But  this 
original  relation  of  the  human  spirit  to  the  vicarious  satis- 
fiiction  of  a  divine  Redeemer,  is  evinced  not  merely  by  ils 
receiving  this  doctrine,  when  it  is  rightly  proclaimed,  but 
also  by  the  manifold  methods  which  it  adopts,  before  it  has 
been  taught  this  doctrine,  in  order  to  satisfy  its  vagae 
presentiment  and  longing  after  it  There  runs  throu^  aD 
the  heathen  religions,  this  idea  of  substitution,  preceding 
firom  one  and  the  same  real,  but  misapprehended  want  of 
our  nature,  the  satisfaction  of  which  is  sought  by  them  all, 
in  the  most  various  methods,  but  equally  in  vain.t 

In  addition  to  these  general  reasons  belonging  to  humazi 
nature,  and  predisposing  men  to  the  belief  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah,  and  his  being  substituted  for 
us;  there  were  other  causes  growing  out  oi  the  Theocracy^ 
by  which  the  efficiency  of  the  former  was  increased.  Since 
the  ancient  Theocracy  formed  the  substratum  of  the  New ; 
the  principal  persons  in  the  Old  Testament  furnish  the  basis 
for  the  description  of  the  founder  of  the  new  dispensation. 
It  was  expected,  that  the  Messiah  would  unite  in  his  own 
person  the  three  principal  offices  of  the  Theocracy,— the 
more  natural,  than  that  they  should  aUempt  to  interweave 
royal, — the  prophetic,  and  die  sacerdotaLl    What  now  was 

•  Comp.  Tholuck,  "The  doctrine  respecting  Sin,  and  the  Redeemer," 
p.  290.  Buttmann,  "On  the  MjthuB  of  Heicales."~Creazer's  "5^- 
Mik;'  Pt.  II.  p.  27. 

tCkimp.  Emmmacher,  Paragraphen  zu  heil.  Qeschichte,  p.  103. 
t  Comp.  the  liiUer  derelopemeat  of  thia  in  chap.  v.  of  this  woik. 
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the  essential  characteristics  of  all  these  into  their  image  of 
the  Messiah?  or  that  they  should  have  shoved  themselves 
prepared  to  believe,  as  soon  as  divine  Revelation  enabled 
them  to  discern  in  the  image  of  the  Messiah  a  trait  already 
existing  in  the  types  of  him.  Let  us  now  see,  how  in  this  way 
a  willing  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  the  suffering  and  satis- 
Action  of  Christ  was  prepared  for  among  the  Hebrews. 

The  Messiah  appears  in  the  prophets, 

I.  As  King.  As  such,  he  was  uniformly  prefigured  by 
David,  whose  name  even  was  transferred  to  him.  ''But 
who,"  we  make  use  of  the  words  of  Eichhom,  ^  who  ever 
suffered  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways,  or  to  a  greater  degree, 
or  more  innocently,  than  David?  From  being  a  shei»erd, 
he  raised  himself  up  to  be  a  king.  In  attaining  to  this 
rank,  through  what  a  host  of  rivals  and  enemies  was  he 
compelled  to  pass !  Often  was  he  compelled  to  fly,  with  his 
iiarp  in  his  hand,  firom  the  spear  of  Saul.  How  often  waa 
he  compelled  to  traverse  the  deserts,  either  solitary  or  attend- 
ed by  others,  pursued  by  one,  who  ought  to  have  loved  and 
cherished  him,  as  a  member  of  his  house,  and  the  future 
successor  to  his  throne!  Ishobosheth  contended  with  him  as 
a  rival ;  and  never,  until  the  royal  house  was  entirely  root- 
ed out,'  did  he  feel  himself  wholly  at  rest  He  then  carried 
on  war,  amidst  various  success,  with  the  neighbouring  states 
from  Egypt  even  to  the  Euphrates ;  and  then,  after  so  man^y 
triumphs,  found  at  last  his  most  dangerous  enemy  in  his 
own  son, — the  rebel  Absalom."  What  now  was  more  nar 
tural,  than  that  David  himself  who  regarded  himself  as  the 
type  of  his  mat  successor,  should  be  disposed  to  find 
the  fortunes  of  his  Lord  represented  in  his  own?  What  was 
more  natural,  than  that  the  later  prophets  should  await  only 
a  higher  sanction  to  their  anticipation,  that  there  would  be, 
in  the  case  of  that  great  king  whom  they  expected  in  ftiture 
times,  the  same  transition,  through  suffering  to  joy,  through 
humiliation  to  exaltation,  through  shame  to  glory,  which  had 
been  witnessed  in  the  case  of  the  consecrated  king  of  anti* 
quity,  whose  Hfe  was  bodied  forth  in  his  songs.* 

•Herder  well  reinarkB,in  his  Bpiritof  Heb.  Poetry)  (Pt  II.  p.  441),  "Even 
more;  they  unfold  in  him  the  fortunes  of  David,  and  of  the  seed  which  was  pio- 
uifled  him.  It  was  necessary  that  the  former  should  suffer  much  afSiction  bobre 
^  could  establish  his  kingdom ;  it  wa»  also  necessary  that  the  latter  should  be 
chastised  with  the  rod  o?  men,  while  the  grace  or  Jehovah  his  father  did 
notdepart  from  him,  2Sam.  7: 14.   Both  were  applied,  amidst  all  theadver- 
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n.  The  Messiah  appears  as  a  divine  teacher,  and  hexe 
the  prophetic  order  afforded  the  basis  for  the  views  enter- 
tained regarding  him.*  The  prophets,  seeking  not  their 
own  advantage  or  their  own  honour,  but  that  of  him  who 
sent  them,  and  whose  word  was  as  a  consuming  fire  in  their 
loins,  and  would  not  permit  them,  when  they  wished  to  with- 
draw from  his  service,  went  about  in  a  poor  and  coarse  dress. 
They  neither  sought  nor  found  the  good  things  of  this 
world;  but  lived  in  poverty  and  indigence.  Contempt  and 
persecution,  prison  and  deatti,  were  their  reward  for  a  life  de- 
voted to  GocL  They  were  compelled  to  hide  themselves  in 
deserts  and  caves,  and  oflen  had  not  where  to  lay  their  heads. 
The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  says  respecting 
them,  (ch.  11:  37),  ^<  They  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn 
asunder,  were  tempted,  were  slain  with  the  sword;  thejjr 
wandered  about  in  sheep  skins  and  goat  skins,  being  desti- 
tute, afflicted,  tormented, — ^they  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy ;  they  wandered  in  deserts  and  in  mountains,  and 
in  dens,  and  in  caves  of  the  earth." 

Compare  with  this  account  the  words  of  Christ,  Matt.  23: 
29,  ff.  Also  2  Chron.  24: 17.  2  Kings  21:  16.  Nehem.  9:  26, 
The  history  of  Eiias  and  Elisha,  in  the  books  of  the  Kings^ 
gives  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  the  prophet  in  his 
worldly  abasement,  and  divine  dignity.  The  same  thing 
is  also  strikingly  represented  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah. 
"  Your  own  sword,"  says  he  (2:  30),  "  hath  devoured  your 
prophets,  Uke  a  destroying  lion."  « I  was,"  he  says  (11:  19), 
"like  a  lamb,  or  an  ox,  that  is  led  to  the  slaughter.  They 
had  devised  devices  against  me,  and  said,  let  us  destroy  the 
tree  with  its  fruits;  let  us  cut  him  off  from  the  land  of  the 
living,  that  his  name  may  no  more  be  remembered."  "Woe 
is  me,"  he  complains  (15:  10),  "my  mother,  that  thou  hast 
borne  me,  a  man  of  strife  and  of  contention  to  the  who^ 
earth.  O  Lord,  thou  knowest;  remember  me,  and  visit 
me,  and  avenge  me  of  my  persecutors.  Delay  not  thine 
anger,  until  I  am  destroyed,  but  know  that  for  thy  sake  I 
have  suffered  rebuke.  Why  is  my  pain  perpetual,  and  my 
wound  incurable,  so  that  it  refuseth  to  be  healed.    Wilt 

jitieB of  which  the  propheta  were  witnesses,  tothefutuw  king,  and  the  origin  of 
tuskmgdom.  This  is  the  key  to  the  wonderful,  and  apparently  contradictory 
represenutwns  of  the  prophets.,  ^  rt-         j 

*Oomp.lB.  ch.42:49,60. 
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th0U  be  altogether  unto  me  as  waters  that  fail  ?"  In  eh.  20: 
14,  his  grief  mounts  up  to  such  a  height,  that  he  is  tempted 
t6  curse  the  day  in  which  he  was  born.* 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  sufferings,  the  prophets  had 
often  occasion  to  prove,  that  the  Lord,  their  helper,  was 
mightier  than  men,  their  persecutors.  The  Lord  pledged 
himself  to  them,  testified  for  them  by  the  fulfillment  of  their 
predictions,  not  unfrequently  authorized  them  as  his  ambas- 
sadors by  miracles,  and  revenged  them  of  their  adversaries. 
.  While  now  the  prophets  thus  passed  their  lives  experien- 
cing in  constant  alternation  the  extreroest  depravity  of  men, 
and  the  transcendant  power  of  God,  infinitely  rising  above 
tliat  of  the  wicked,  how  naturally  would  this  incline  them 
to  the  expectation,  that  their  great  successor, — ^he  who 
riiould  realize  the  idea  of  their  official  station,  which  was 
only  imperfectly  exhibited  in  themselves,  should  in  a  sim- 
ilar way,  pass  through  shame  and  suffering,  to  glory  and 
joy?  .  On  the  one  hand,  he  was  expected  to  appear  among 
tbiat  same  people,  whose  corruption  had  been  the  source  of 
their  own  sufferings,  and  whose  sinful  dispositions  would 
be  roused  so  much  the  more  to  opposition  against  him,  since 
the  divine  nature  in  him  would  come  forth  against  them  in 
its  purity,  and  without  any  sinful  admixture. — And  on  the 
other  hand,  how  could  God  leave  him  without  assistance, 
and  unrewarded,  seeing  that  he  would  be  of  his  own  na- 
ture, and  well  beloved  of  him,  after  he  had  always  been  so 
fiaithful  to  uphold  his  true  servants,  even  although  they  had 
been  always  rendered  unworthy  by  sinful  imperfection  ? 

ni.  The  third  office  constituted  by  God  in  the  Theo- 
cracy, was  the  sacerdotal ;  and  since  this  office  accordingly 
furnished  the  substratum  for  the  idea  of  Messiah,  the  proph- 
ets must  naturally  be  led  to  the  doctrine  of  the  death  of  the 
Messiah  as  an  offering  for  sin.  They  expected  from  the 
Messiah,  what  the  priests  signified  by  their  sacrifices,  but 
could  not  procure, — ^remission  of  sins,  which  must  precede 
their  reconciliation  witfi  God, — the  imparting  of  purity  for 
the  inner  Theocracy,  even  as  the  priests,  by  the  offering  of 
sacrifices,  procured  purity  for  the  external  Theocracy* — 
The  purging  away  of  sins  is  given  in  many  passages,  as 
the  characteristic  sign  of  the  Messianic  period.    In  what 

r 

*Goittp.  RoMDmneOflr,  "  Safferinn  and  hopes  of  the  prophetic"  in  Oabler's 
Heoeete  TheoL  Joum.  XL  4  Alio  the  oommenury  of  the  same  on  Isaiah, 
Tom.  m.  p.  384. 
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manner,  now,  was  it  expected,  that  the  Messiah  would  aio- 
oomplish  this  ?  Was  it  by  the  oflferin^  of  beasts  ?  Even 
Moses  was  &r  from  ascribing  to  them  this  power ;  *  and  there 
are  some  very  plain  texts,  which  leave  us  in  no  doubt  with 
regard  to  the  views  entertained  by  the  prophets  on  this  sub- 
jectt  Or  was  it  by  awakening  a  zeal  for  virtue,  by  his 
doctrine?  The  prophets  knew  too  well  the  corruption  of 
the  human  heart  in  general,  and  that  of  the  Jewish  people  in 
particular,  to  expect  so  great  a  result  from  the  mere  annun- 
ciation of  a  new  doctrine.  Moreover,  they  were  already 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  substitution.  For  although  their 
sacrifices  were  only  symbolical  in  respect  to  their  relation  to 
the  internal  Theocracy;  they  were  yet  eflFective  in  respect 
to  their  relation  to  the  outward  Theocracy; — ^here  they  were 
properly  vicarious.}  It  was  now  their  expectation,  that  the 
Messiah  would  bring  about  that  relation  to  the  internal  The- 
ocracy, by  a  far  ^eater  and  more  noble  sacrifice,  which 
should  be  as  vicarious  in  reference  to  this  Theocracy,  as  the 
sacrifice  of  beasts  was  in  respect  to  their  relation  to  the  exter* 
nal  Theocracy, — ^which  sacrifice  was  then  made,  when  he 
hunself,  at  once  priest  and  victim,  offered  his  holy  and  un- 
spotted body  to  God. 

*  Even  De  Wette  confeMei  thia  in  his  work,  De  MoHe  eipiatoHmf  p,  20. 
^'Neque  alio  nisi  eensu  Bymbolico  viotimarum  subatitutio  in  locum  offerentii  1111111 
pocest,  Ucet  postea  sicut  omnia  symbola,  in  luperatitionem  verterit."  Comp.  Su«- 
Knid,  in  Flatt'i  Magazine,  II,  p.  204,  ff. 

tComp.  2.9.  la  66:  1—3. 1:  U,  12.  Amof  5: 25, 26.  Jerem.  3:  22,  23.  Pi.  61. 
in  recalling  to  the  recollection  of  the  people,  the  true  import  of  ■acrifioei,  tho 
prophet!  in  these  and  other  places  inculcated  upon  them,  Uiat  sacrifices  were 
pleasing  to  God  then  only  when  they  were  offerea  in  a  becoming  disposition,  aod 
that  whoever  offered  them  without  this,  so  fttr  from  conciliating  the  flavour  of  God, 
only  drew  down  upon  himselfj  his  greater  displeasure. 

tThe  neglect  to  make  this  distinction,  has  brought  graat  confusion  into  the  in- 

Siry  respecting  the  i\>biect  and  import  of  sacrinces  in  tlie   Mosaic  religion, 
the  multiplicity  of  its  laws,  it  must  have  been  impossible  even  for  one  who  was 
conscientious  in  their  observance,  to  obey  them  perfectly.    It  was  therefore  neoes- 
nry  that  an  institute  should  be  founded,  which  should  at  the  same  time  maintain 
the  sanctity  of  the  law  inviolate,  and  mitigate  its  rigour.    This  was  done  by  pro- 
viding that  whoever,  by  violating  the  Theocratic  lawi^  had  rendered  himself  ob> 
nozioua  to  punishment,  might  return  to  his  former  relation  by  the  bringing  of 
oiferings.    Even  in  this  respect,  however,  these  sufferings  were  expiatory  only  for 
oSbnees,  which  had  arisen  rather  from  ignorance  or  inadvertency,  than  fiom  a 
wicked  contempt  of  the  law.   Heinous  and  Ill-intentioned  trespasses  were  junished 
by  exclusion  from  the  Theocracy,  or  by  death.    These  offerings  were  i/eetive  in 
procuring  purity  with  reference  to  the(  Theocracy,  only  in  certain  cas^i^  iind  thii 
purity  was  dependent  on  the  outward  action  alone,  and  not  on  the  diiposttion  oon* 
nected  with  it. 

But  the  sin-oi!erinffs  related  not  only  to  the  relation  of  the  sinner  to  the  ex- 
ternal Theocracv,  but  also  to  a  holy  and  just  God.  In  this  respect  they  were  not 
efbetive^  but  oofyjlguTative  or  tymboUcaL 

In  respect  to  the  former  relation  it  is  mid,  respecting  sacriflcM,  Heb.  9: 13^ 
that  they  sanctify,  wp4f  r^  1%  vcfwdf  catfofttfnrra,  to  the  purifying  qf  thiJUth  t 
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There  were,  then,  many  con^nial  points,  to  which  the 
doctrine  of  a  suffering  and  atoning  Messiah  could  appeal. 
Still,  however,  it  was  requisite,  in  order  that  this  doctrine 
might  be  taught  by  the  prophets,  that  it  should  have  the 
auUiority  of  an  express  divine  revelation.  How  many  such 
congenial  points,  how  nmny  human  reasons,  how  many  in- 
timaticMis  were  there,  for  the  doctrine  of  immortality!  and 
3^t  it  is  not  found  expressed  either  in  the  Mosaic  or  prophetic 
writings,  because  God  forbore  to  reveal  it,  for  reasons  be- 
longing to  the  nature  of  the  Theocracy ;  and  the  sacred 
writers  carefully  guarded  against  mingling  what  was  hu- 
manly probable,  with  what  was  certain  from  divine  author- 
ity. With  r^ard  to  the  doctrine  in  question,  however,  a 
divine  revelation  was  not  withheld.  This  is  proved  by  the 
texts  relating  to  the  suffering  and  death  of  the  Messiah, 
which  we  design  now  to  bring  together  for  a  general  view, 
referring  for  the  deduction  of  the  argument  to  the  explana- 
tion of  me  particular  texts. 

These  texts  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

L  Those  in  which  mention  is  made,  in  a  general  way, 
of  the  hvmUiaHon  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah. 
That  the  Messiah  would  at  first  be  feeble  and  unheeded,  is 
•shown  by  Isaiah  (11:  I),  where  he  is  compared  with  a 
fliender  rod  or  shoot,  which  springs  from  the  root  of  a  tree 
which  has  been  cut  down.  Ezekiel  makes  use  of  a  similar 
figure,  17:  22.  The  Messiah  appears  in  this  writer  as  a 
tender  and  weak  rod,  which  is  planted  upon  a  high  mount- 
ain, and  which  gradually  ^ows  up,  until  it  becomes  a  stately 
tree,  under  whi<3i  all  the  birds  of  heaven  dwell.  Zechariali 
also  (9:  9)  treats  of  the  Messiah  in  his  humiliation.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  Messiah  is  to  be  lowly  (^sp),  and  riding  on 
an  ass,  i.  e.  he  will  not  appear  as  a  ruler  great  in  earthly 
pomp,  but  will  come  in  humiliation,  and  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant^ and  will  lead  a  painful  life  in  depression.    But  the  best 

in  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  nid  respecting  them,  v.  9.  nh  hviuuai  mtA  evpttSn- 
0w  nX€uimt  rdv  Xai^eSom,  they  could  not  make  him  thai  did  the  service  perfect^ 
OM  periaxrUng  to  the  conacience.  In  ch.  10:  3,  it  is  said,  that  they  produced  the 
4p&u9fiatp  iftaprtw,  the  remembrance  of  sins,  since  it  is  impossible  chat  the  blood 
of  DuUs  and  coats  should  take  away  sin.  Gomp.  with  this  what  Philo  saye^  De 
tita  Mo9.  Ill  p.  669.  oi  \Uw  k^ofTJifArtM^  dXX'  ivtf^nrffiv  4f>y^<0yraf.—<Acy  (sac- 
rifices) do  not  effect  the  remieaion  qfeinsj  but  the  remembrance  qfthem.  While 
t^  tinner  caused  the  blood  of  beastt  to  be  shed,  he  showed  that  he  nimself  deserved 
death,  and  must  suffer  it,  should  God  deal  with  him  according  to  his  justice,  rather 
than  according  to  his  mercy.  The  effect  of  sacrifices  in  this  respect  depended  solely 
^tk  the  dispontioii  with  weh  they  wen  ofiered. 

Vol.  L  31 
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picture  of  the  Mcawiah  in  his  hnmiliation,  is  that  given  by 
Isaiah,  ch.  42  apd  49,  lepresentinfi^  him  as  going  about 
meekly  and  humbly  seeking  that  which  was  lost 

In  the  passage  last  citra,  we  have,  in  addition  to  the 
of  the  humiliation  of  the  Messiah,  that  of  his  suffering, 
Israel,  whom  this  servant  of  God  would  lead  back  to  him, 
resists ;  and  the  Messiah  is  here  called  (49:  7)  one  wham 
man  despisethj  wham  the  nation  abharrethj  a  servant  of 
rtders.  in  ch.  50,  the  idea  of  his  suffering  is  the  prevailing 
one.  The  Messiidi,  who  is  introduced  as  speaking,  says 
(v.  6),  '^I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters,  and  nqr  cheek  to  them 
that  plucked  off  the  hair;  I  hid  not  my  face  m>m  shame  and 
spittmg."  That  a  suffering  Messiah  is  exhibited  in  P&.  16, 
20^  40,  we  have  already  seen  in  the  former  part  of  this  vd- 
ume.  According  to  Fb.  22:  17 — 19,  his  hands  and  feet  are 
pierced,  and  his  garments  divided. 

BL  Texts  in  which  the  cfeo/A  of  the  Messiah  is  announc- 
ed. There  are  many  texts  which  make  mention  of  the  hu- 
miliation and  sufferings  of  the  Messiah,  without  speaking  of 
the  termination  of  them,  or  his  transition  to  glory  by  his 
death.  Definite  allusions  to  this  may  be  found  in  some 
texts  which  will  be  hereafter  cited,  and  in  Is.  63.  P&.  16: 
9 — 11,  where  the  Messiah  expresses  the  hope,  that  Jehovah 
would  not  leave  him  UL  the  grave,  but  would  raise  him  again 
to  life:  also  in  Zech.  12:  9,  where  the  Jews  are  repre- 
sented as  being  converted  again  to  the  Messiah  whom  they 
had  pierced;  and  in  13: 7,  where  the  sword  is  drawn  against 
the  snepherd  of  Jehovah,  or  death  befidls  hun;  and  &iaUy, 
in  Dan.  9:  26,  according  to  which  Messiah  should  be  cut  ol^ 
Ifarougfa  the  guilt  of  the  people,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
the  city  be  punished  with  overthrow. 

nL  Texts  in  which  the  object  of  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Messiah  is  expressed.  The  prophets  in  many 
places  propound  the  forgiveness  and  expiation  of  sins,  as 
the  chia'acteristic  mark  of  the  Messianic  period,  and  as  the 
object  of  the  mission  of  the  Messiedi.  See,  e.  s.  Dan.  9: 
24,  "  Then  will  tran^ession  be  finished,  an  end  be  made 
of  sins,  reconciliation  be  made  for  iniquity,  and  everlasting 
righteousness  be  brought  in."  Zech.  13: 1,  ''In  that  day 
shall  there  be  a  fountain  opened  for  the  house  of  David, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  for  unclean- 
neas."— But  as  in  these  passages,  for  the  most  part,  the 
means  are  not  given  by  which  the  Ib^veness  and  purg- 
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ing  away  of  sins  is  to  be  effected ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
announcing  the  death  of  the  Messiah,  the  feud  only  is  sta- 
ted, and  not  the  wherefare.  Still  there  are  not  wanting  pas- 
sages, in  whioh  the  causal  connexion  between  the  dea&  of 
the  Messiah,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  imparted  in  the 
Messianic  period,  is  brought  to  view. — ^In  Ps.  22,  the  spread 
of  the  true  reli^on  is  represented  as  the  consequence  of  his 
sufferings.  This  passage  leaves  no  doubt  respecting  the 
causal  connexion.  There  is  still  uncertainty,  however,  re- 
specting the  manner  of  the  connexion  between  the  suffer* 
ings  of  the  Messiah  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins. — ^But  this 
uncertainty  is  removed  by  the  passage,  Is.  63,  where  we 
are  taught  that  the  Messiah  suwrs  and  dies  in  our  plaeoj 
— iAai  he  bare  the  punishments  which  toe  should  have  enr 
dured  as  the  punishment  for  our  sins,  and  by  this  means 
procured  for  us  righteousness  before  God.* 

The  assertion  of  our  opponents  is,  therefore,  wholly  with* 
out  foundation,  whether  we  proceed  in  the  examination  of 
it  from  the  Old  Testament  or  the  New.  So  much  is  in* 
deed  true,  that  the  prophets  speak  comparativelv  seldom  of 
a  suffering  and  atoning  Messiah,  and  oescribe  him  oftener 
as  fflorious.  But  this  &ct  can  be  satisfactorily  explained* 
Had  the  prophets  spoken  according  to  their  own  will  and 
inclination,  without  reference  to  those  whom  they  address- 
ed, they  would  doubtless  have  presented  to  us  much  oftener 
the  ima^  of  the  Messiah  in  his  humiliation,  since  it  was 
this  which  most  of  all  brought  refreshment  and  joy  to  their 
humble  spirits.  But  they  were  allowed  to  communicate 
only  what  diey  received ;  and  they  received  onlv  that  which 
was  appropriate  and  suited  to  the  members  of"^  the  former 
Ck>venant.  The  agency  of  the  prophets  was  not  confined 
to  the  few  elect,  but  extended  to  fiie  whole  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  reference  to  the  ends  of  the  Theocracy  mucb 
depended  upon  retaining  the  great  body  of  the  people^ 
even  if  only  in  an  external  fidelity  to  God.  This  however 
could  not  be  done  by  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah. 
In  order  that  this  doctrine  might  have  the  effect  to  strength- 
en, and  comfort,  and  chain  the  people  to  God,  much  must 
have  preceded,  preparing  the  soul  lor  the  reception  of  this 
seed.  To  the  unimproved  man,'  living  imder  the  bondage 
of  sense,  and  without  the  consciousness  of  sin,  this  doctrine 

^  In  the  wcond  part  of  this  woik  (pp.  37%  ff)  it  is  shown  in  fidl,  thtt  the  4o«* 
trine  of  ft  viodHoM*  M^Miiefi  is  taught  in  M  pX 
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is  unintelligible  and  offensive.  The  effect  aimed  to  be  pro- 
duced  upon  them,  would  be  produced  much  more  effectual- 
ly, by  representing  the  Messiah  in  his  glory ;  and  the  deep- 
er their  state  become  depressed,  the  more  did  they  need  the 
influence  of  this  representation  to  comfort  them.  Hence  we 
see  the  reason  why  this  representation  is  altogether  preva- 
lent in  an  Ezekiel  and  a  Jeremiah,  and  other  prophets  hy- 
ing at  the  very  time  of  the  exile.  Here,  where  the  tempta- 
tion to  apostacy  bore  so  strongly  upon  the  great  mass,  it 
became  very  important  to  oppose  to  it  a  powerful  anti- 
dote. 

Thus  did  the  divine  wisdom  have  regard  to  all  the  exist- 
ing necessities.  On  the  one  hsuid,  it  caused  the  afflicted  and 
suffering  Messiah  to  be  announced, — partly  that  beUevers 
under  the  Old  Testament  mi^ht  place  their  trust  m  him  as 
their  future  Saviour,  and  embrace  Him  in  fiiith  as  the  effi- 
cient cause  of  the  pardon  of  their  sins; — ^partly  that  no 
offence  might  be  given  to  the  honest  inquirer  living  at  the 
time  of  the  Saviour's  appearance  in  the  world,  from  observ- 
ing a  discordance  between  him  and  the  predictions  regard- 
ing him,  especially  considering  that  the  appearing  of  the 
divinity  in  the  form  of  a  servant  has  in  itself  something  re- 
volting to  the  natural  man,  and  presents  to  him  an  incuice- 
ment  to  unbelief.  On  the  other  hand,  it  caused  the  Messiah 
in  his  humiliation  so  to  recede  behind  the  Messiah  in  his 
glory,  that  he  was  found  by  those  only  who  put  their  trust 
m  him,  and  remained  concealed  from  all  to  whom,  in  this 
form,  he  would  have  been  an  offence. 

But  were  the  predictions  respecting  a  suffering  and  ato- 
ning Redeemer  so  plain,  that  they  could  be  understood  by 
those  who  possessed  a  disposition  accordant  with  this  doc- 
trine ?  The  answer  to  this  question,  leads  us  to  the  inquiry 
which  has  been  discussed  in  modern  times  so  variously,  and 
with  such  different  results.  Whether  the  Jews,  at  the  time 
of  Christ,  held  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  and  atoning 
Messiah  ?  The  affirmative  side  of  this  question  has  been 
advocated,  after  the  example  of  the  older  theolo^ans,  by 
Kuinoel,  Corrodi,  Schmidt,  Staudlin,  Politz,  Hartmann, 
Bertholdt,  and  other  modern  writers ;  the  negative,  after  the 
example  of  Doderlien,  by  Ammon,  Seller,  Baner,  Gahlery 
Eckerman,  and  especially  De  Wette,  who  has  devoted  to 
this  inquiry  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  his  work,  De 
morte  eoppiatoria.    The  same  grouna  is  taken  by  Bretsch- 
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neider,  in  his  ^'  Dognmtik,''  vol.  I.  p.  134,  ff.  and  by  Baum- 
garten  Crusius,  in  his  «  Bib.  Theol."  p.  133.* 

There  is  indeed  no  doubt,  that  by  fer  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  neither  knew,  nor 
wished  to  know,  any  thing  of  a  suffering,  dying,  and  atoning 
Messiah  ;  and  that  they  expected  only  a  Messiah  in  glory. 
This  is  so  generally  conceded,  that  it  scarcely  needs  proo£ 
The  doctrine  of  the  Cross  was  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block, 
1  Cor.  1:  23.  The  Pharisees  and  Scribes  regarded  uie  suf* 
fering^  and  death  of  Jesus,  as  a  proof  that  he  could  not  be 
the  Messiah.  '<  He  saved  others ;  if  he  is  Christ,  the  chosen 
of  God,  let  him  save  himself."  According  to  Jfibn  12:  34, 
the  belief  was  universal  among  the  people,  that  the  Messiah 
would  not  die.  Even  to  the  apostles,  the  idea  of  a  suffering 
and  dying  Redeemer  was  very  remote.  The  plainest  ana 
most  explicit  declarations  of  Christ,  respecting  his  sufferings 
and  death,  were  either  misunderstood  by  them,  or  soon  for- 
gotten, or  expelled  from  their  minds  by  their  carnal  expectar 
tions.    Comp.  Mark.  9: 32.    Luke  18: 34.    Matt.  16: 22. 

We  ou^ht  to  be  the  less  surprised  at  this,  as,  from  whal 
has  been  suready  said  respecting  the  manner  of  the  revelar 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  and  atoning  Messiah  in 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  could  not  have  been 
expected  to  be  otherwise.  Experience  shows  that  the  doc- 
trines of  a  religious  system  are  admitted  and  believed  by 
those  who  €uJcnowledge  them  as  authoritative  over  their 
minds,  only  as  long  as  their  life  and  disposition  remain  in 
accordance  with  them.  If  their  life  and  disposition  have 
become  opposed,  they  then  set  a^ide  these  offensive  doctrines^ 

♦  For  tho  literature  of  this  point  we  refer  to  De  Wette.  loco  dtato^  p.  3—6. 
Staudlin,  in  his  work  *'  on  the  oDject  and  the  effects  of  the  death  of  Jesus,"  pab- 
iished  in  the  "  Gotting.  Biblioih.  for  theol.  Litt"  I.  p.  262,  ff.  remarks  well 
respecting  the  different  doctrinal  interests  which  have  animated  this  inquiry. 
The  Rationahsu  have  been  impelled  by  twa  motives,  contradictory  to  each  other, 
— one^  the /«ar,  that  by  conceding  the  point  that  the  Jews  found  predictioiw 
respecting  a  suffering  and  atoning  Messiah  in  the  01d# Testament,  they  must 
also  con^e,  that  such  predictions  are  actually  therein  contained ; — the  other, 
the  hop^t  that  if  the  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  satisfaction  of  the  Messiah  could 
be  shown  to  have  been  held  by  the  Jews,  some  plausibility  would  be  given  to  the 
idea,  that  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  taught  the  same  only  by  accomo- 
dation, or  in  subservience  to  the  notions  of  their  times. 

The  Supematuralists,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  have  been  impelled  by  a  fear 
directly  opposed  to  the  hope  of  the  Rationalists,  and  by  a  hope  directly  opposed 
to  their  fear.  As  to  the  latter,  it  might  be  said  of  Seller,  who  obviously  was 
infiaenced  by  it,  that  he  should  have  composed  himself  by  his  own  words.  "Is 
a  proposition,"  he  asks,  "  false,  merely  because  the  Jews  regarded  it  as  true  1 
Oug^t  a  divine  teacher  to  have  forborne  to  declare  the  truth,  merely  because  it 
im  acknowledged  by  the  Jew^l" 
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eHhar  by  withdrawing  attention  from  the  passages  in 
which  they' are  contahied,  pronouncing  these  passages  dark 
and  unintelligible,  and  holding  to  other  passages  which 
seem  to  stand  opposed  to  them,  and  which  are  more  agree^ 
aUe  to  the  heart ;  or  by  giving  to  them  a  false  sense,  by 
means  of  forced  interpretations.  Proofs  of  this  in  abun* 
dance  might  be  collected,  not  only  from  the  history  of  false 
religions,  but  also  from  that  of  the  true.  Indeed,  our  own 
times  fiimish  examples  sufficient  to  confirm  this  statement. 

Now  it  does  not  need  to  be  proved,  that  the  prevailing 
disposition  of  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  was  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  and  atoning  Messiah.  The 
disposition  which  predisposes  us  to  the  reception  of  this 
doctrine,  is  the  knowled^  of  sinfulness,  and  of  the  need  of 
redemption,  growing  out  of  this  knowledge.  That  this  dis- 
position did  not  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  greater 
part  of  them  cherished  the  proud  delusion  of  being  righteous 
before  God  through  their  own  works ;  that,  unaffected  by 
the  sfMirit  of  God,  and  ignofant  both  of  God  and  themselves, 
they  looked  only  for  a  deliverance  from  external  reproach 
and  misery,  and  not  for  a  Redeemer  from  the  &r  more  griev- 
ous bonda^  in  which  they  were  enchained ; — ^for  the  truth 
of  all  this  we  have  the  fullest  evidence  from  the  evange- 
lists. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  surprizing  to  us,  if 
the  opinion  of  many  should  be  found  to  be  true,  that  the 
expectation  of  a  suffering  and  atoning  Messiah  was  not  only 
£9Lr  from  the  minds  of  the  greater  part,  but  of  aU  the  Jew8| 
at  the  time  of  Christ.  Yet  even  from  this,  it  would  by  no 
means  follow,  that  there  were  no  predictions  of  such  a  Mes- 
siah contained  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  only 
that  the  whole  people,  being  carnally  minded,  had  adop^ 
ed  that  part  of  the  Messianic  predictions,  which  promised 
more  satisfaction  to  this  disposition ;  or,  at  least,  that  those 
of  them  who  were  better  disposed,  were  too  weak  to  keep 
themselves  free  from  the  influence  of  the  disposition  of  the 
multitude.  But  we  can  prove,  by  certain  grounds,  that  the 
better  part  of  the  Israelitish  people,  at  the  time  of  Jesus  and 
afterwards,  did  expect  a  suffering  and  atoning  Messiah,  and 
that  the  origin  of  the  opposite  opinion  is  explicable  only  from 
doctrinal  prejudice. 

The  principal  sources  of  information  on  this  point  aie 
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naturally  furnished  by  the  writinffs  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  wri- 
tings of  Josephus  and  Philo,  aiford  but  little  information  re- 
specting the  Messianic  notions  of  the  Jews,  and  contain  ab- 
solutely nothing  respecting  a  suffering  and  atoning  Messiah.* 
The  writings  of  the  New  Testemient  have  prec«ience  over 
the  other  Jewish  writings,  partly  on  account  of  their  greater 
credibility,  partly  on  account  of  their  age. 

There  are  two  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which 
bear  direcdy  upon  this  pomt.  In  Luke  2:  35,  the  aged  Sim- 
eon, a  just  and  devout  man,  waiting  for  the  redemption  of 
Israel,  says  to  Mary,    Yea,  a  sword  shall  pierce  through 

thy   own  soul   also,    {koI  vo9  a  airfft  Hiv  \f/vxh*  6u'kc6aerat  p&fi^Co,)-— an 

expression,  the  strength  of  which  cannot  be  fully  accounted 
for  except  by  a  reference  to  the  most  severe  and  bitter  suffer- 
ings. Comp.  Ps.  42:  11.  73:  21.  De  Wette  knows  no  other 
way  of  setting  aside  this  passage,  than  by  supposing,  not- 
withstanding the  strong,  especially  internal  evidence  by 
which  the  genuineness  of  this  passage  has  been  advocated 
even  within  the  few  past  years,  that  still  the  two  first  chap- 
ters of  Luke  were  written  at  a  later  period.  So  much,  how- 
ever, must  be  here  conceded,  that  firom  this  passage  it  can 
only  be  proved  that  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Messiah  was 
held  by  the  Jews,  not  of  an  atoning  Messiah;  since  Simeon 
here  touches  only  upon  the  human  causes,  and  not  the  divine 
ends,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer. 

But  the  second  passzige,  John  1:  29,  leads  us  farther.  It 
authorizes  the  belief,  first,  that  the  doctrine  not  only  of  the 
suffering  and  death  of  the  Messiah,  but  also  of  the  vicarious 
nature  of  his  sufferings,  was  known  to  the  enlightened  Isra- 
elites at  the  time  of  Christ ;  and  secondly,  that  these  Jews 
derived  this  doctrine  firom  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament 
In  this  passage,  John,  on  seeing  Christ,  calls  out,  ^^  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  worldP 

(JSt  h  dftvdf  ro9  6co6  h  itpav  T^y  iftaprtaw  rod  «tffffio«). 

•  Comp.  De  Wett6^  L  c.  p.  34,  36,  and  ths  woriu  there  dtecU 

[To  b*  CoDtiimed.J 
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Art.  V.    Review  of  Abercrombie  on  the  Moral 

Feelings. 

Bt  Rev.  Hasuak  Hooxxb,  Brooklyn. 

J7u  PkUoiophy  of  the  Mffral  Feelings.  By  Join  Ahererontbie,  M.D.  F,R.S.E^ 
au^kor  of  **  Inquiries  concerning  the  Jntelleetual  Powers"  fyc.  JVeio-  Yorh^ 
J.  ^  J.  Harper,  1834. 

We  have  read  this  work  with  so  much  satis&ction,  that 
were  it  in  our  power  to  excite  attention  to  it  by  any  testi- 
mony of  our  approbation,  we  would  not  shun  so  easy,  and 
yet,  as  we  should  deem  it,  so  important  a  service  to  the 
cause  of  human  virtue  and  happiness.  Without  intending 
to  enter  into  its  philosophical  merits,  we  are  of  opinion,  that 
it  has  a  rare  adaptation  to  popular  utility,  and  discloses  much 
acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  our  nature,  and  a  careftd 
obsiervation  of  the  causes  which  operate  for  good  or  evil  on 
our  moral  constitution.  It  will  dispose  the  intelligent  reader 
to  reflection  upon  himself,  teach  him  to  value  little,  as  proofs 
of  his  own  excellence,  those  impulses  to  good  which  do  not 
lead  on  to  corresponding  action,  or  to  the  establishment  of 
some  accordant  principle ;  and  it  will  aid  him  also  to  disco- 
ver the  causes  oi  many  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  his 
susceptibilities,  and  of  which  he  may  have  been  conscious 
before,  without  imderstanding  their  origin.  Thus  he  will 
learn,  that  there  is  a  training  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  of  the 
mind,  and  that  the  emotions  of  the  one,  as  much  as  the 
thoughts  of  the  other,  if  not  arranged  and  ^ided  to  some 
legitimate  result,  do  but  disturb  theu:  fountams,  and  spend 
themselves  without  improvement. 

Above  all,  the  reader  of  this  work  will  find,  that  he  is  car- 
ried, by  each  successive  step,  nearer  the  central  source  of  light 
and  morals,  that  the  beams  of  a  divine  excellence  are  mingled, 
without  heins  obscured,  in  the  speculations  of  mind,  and  that 
the  streams  along  which  he  is  conducted  flow  through  chan- 
nels enriched  by  a  celestial  ore,  whence  they  derive  the  sani- 
tive  properties  which  he  needs.  He  will  see  that  the  writer 
enforces  morality,  by  no  motives  that  are  suspicious  or  equi- 
vocal, and  makes  no  attempts  to  expel  one  vice  by  encoura- 
ging another.  He  does  not  enlist  vanity  or  ambition  in  the 
service  of  virtue,  or  appeal  to  the  innate  goodness  of  the 
human  heart  to  satisfy  it  with  what  it  is,  but  to  its  disorder 
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and  coTTOption,  that  it  may  be  incited  to  rise  above  itself 
and  to  become  pare  by  attaching  and  assimilating  itself  to 
what  is  pure.  He  does  not  find  the  basis  of  morals  in  the 
esiactments  of  legislators,  in  the  tendency  of  actions,  or  in 
any  qualities  o£  our  nature  which  may  be  exercised  without 
its  improvement ;  but  in  the  law  of  God,  written  upon  the 
heart,  and  binding  us  to  his  will.  His  morality  is  not  made 
up  of  heardess  observances ;  it  is  not  a  beautiful  covering, 
but  an  exposure  of  the  ^^  inner  man."  It  is  a  mine  that  is 
laid  open,  but  whose  purest  and  richest  treasures  are  still 
below  our  view. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  work  now 
under  consideration,  but  rather,  in  accordance  with  its 
practical  intention,  to  invite  our  readers  to  some  thoughts 
respecting  our  moral  nature,  and  the  ceaseless  influence 
which  our  exercises  and  pursuits  are  exerting  upon  our  mo» 
ral  character.  The  study  of  our  nature  will  reveal  the  high 
destination  of  man,  and  indicate  the  means  necessary  for  its 
attainment  And  this  is  a  kind  of  knourledge  of  the  first 
importance, — ^needfiil  to  the  formation  of  a  character  of  per- 
manent excellence,  and  for  our  safe  conduct  through  an 
enemy's  country,  to  that  superiour  state,  to  attain  which  all 
our  efibrts  here  should  be  enlisted. 

Man,  considered  apart  from  eternity,  is  a  being  of  as  little 
interest  to  the  Christian  moralist,  as  he  is  unimportant  in 
regard  to  the  ends  which  he  fulfils  in  the  brief  period  of  his 
duration  here.  But  viewed  as  a  probationer,  with  the  prize  of 
immortal  life  in  prospect,  the  study  of  his  nature,  of  the  ten- 
dency of  his  actions,  and  of  every  object  and  power  that  can 
act  upon  him,assumes  an  importance  that  is  altogether  inesti- 
mable. His  intelli^nce,  his  reason,  his  liberty  of  action,  his 
conscience,  his  readiness  to  impute  blame  to  others,  and  to 
assume  credit  to  himself  when  he  does  well,  his  pride,  his* 
remorse,  his  gratitude  and  compassion,  his  various  suscep- 
tibilities, are  all  elements  or  indications  of  accountability,  and 
proofi  of  a  "  high  calling."  They  are  qualities,  too,  which 
evince  both  a  capacity  for  great  improvement  and  enjoy- 
ment, and  a  liability  to  great  disorder  and  misery.  Indeed, 
the  history  of  our  race  in  all  ages  shows,  that  there  are  two 
extremes  to  which  men  may  conduct  themselves,— either  a 
moral  condition  that  scarcely  admits  of  improvement  or  re- 
covery, or  one  of  comparative  elevation  and  promise. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  some  consideration  to  these  sepa- 
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rately,  and  with  a  view  to  a  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and 
their  probable  effect  upon  our  spiritual  fitness  for  eternity. 

In  our  nature  are  to  be  seen  the  relics  and  the  tokens  of 
an  excellence  no  longer  ours.  There  are  the  feelings  in- 
clining us  to  justice,  veracity,  and  compassion, — the  imagina- 
tion and  the  desire  of  superiour  good  ;  but  these  and  other 
attributes  may  be  impaired,  distorted,  or  impeded  in  iheir 
operation.  When  the  desire  of  justice  is  resisted,  what  is 
wrong  comes  to  appear  right;  when  the  feeling  of  compas- 
sion is  resisted,  selfishness  is  strengthened,  and  so  of  all  our 
leadings  to  virtue.  And  when  any  one  of  them  loses  its  ap- 
propriate place  and  sway,  the  rest  receive  a  shock,  and  their 
harmony  of  action  is  gone.  This  result  follows  also  when 
any  passion  becomes  master.  Pride,  when  it  becomes  the 
despot  of  the  breast,  exiles  all  right  feelings,  bars  every  door 
to  their  return,  and  they  can  take  possession  only  by  con- 
quest. Vanity,  avarice,  the  desire  of  applause  and  of  domin- 
ion over  others,  do  the  same.  They  steel  the  heart  to  every 
good  influence,  and  obstruct  it  in  every  good  motion.  On 
this  ground  the  question  seems  to  be  asked,  "How  can 
ye  believe  which  receive  honour  one  of  another,  and  seek 
not  that  honour  that  cometh  from  God  only  ?"  The  difficul- 
ty in  the  case  is,  that  the  ruling  passion,  whatever  it  is,  ex- 
acts all  tribute  to  itself,  and  pays  none,  even  to  the  claims  of 
God.  It  so  completely  absorte  the  mind,  that  sufficient  at- 
tention is  not  hkely  to  be  given  to  the  objects  of  faith;  and  so 
perverts  the  mind,  that  these  objects  fail  to  exert  upon  it 
their  proper  effect. 

There  is  a  more  common  process  by  which  violence  is 
done  to  the  moral  principle,  and  the  whole  economy  of  our 
nature  deranged.  We  allude  to  the  effect  of  resisting  can- 
victions  of  duty.  This  resistance  is  carried  on  with  more 
or  less  violence  in  most  minds ;  while  its  effect,  though  dis- 
astrous, is  little  heeded,  because  the  causes  of  it  are  easily 
concealed.  This  is  perhaps  a  fit  description.  An  individual 
is  rising  mto  manhood,  in  the  confidence  of  virtue,  and  with 
sensibilities  that  recoil  at  rudeness  or  severity,  and  resent  the 
very  thought  of  duplicity  or  dishonour.  His  desires  as  yet 
have  been  seldom  crossed,  and  he  has  seen  httle  of  the  cor- 
riiption  of  men.  Their  looks  are  always  benevolent ;  he 
lives  in  the  beams  of  a  kindness  that  is  unexhausted ;  he  is 
in  raptures  with  his  species.  But  he  is  soon  deceived  in  his 
friends,  and  disappointed  in  his  hopes ;  his  pride  is  wounded ; 
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his  patience  is  disturbed.  He  perceives  that  those  who  are 
less  scrupulous  around  him  succeed  in  their  plans,  and  have 
the  confidence  and  friendship  of  others.  He  is  tried,  and  his 
worst  feelings  are  excited.  His  virtue,  consisting  more  in 
sensibilities  than  in  principles  of  action,  begins  to  relax ;  his 
admiration  of  human  goodness  abates,  and  he  concludes  that 
he  does  well,  to  be  as  good  as  others,  and  wisely  not  to  con- 
demn what  all  approve.  Still  as  confident  as  ever  in  his 
ability  to  continue  in  the  ways  of  virtue,  he  aDows  himself 
by  little  and  little  to  venture  in  ways  of  eVil.  So  &r  is  he 
from  any  apprehension  of  becoming  a  great  sinner,  that  he 
cannot  rest  without  indulging  the  expectation  of  becoming 
a  better  man.  Meanwhile  the  gentle  impulses  to  evil,  which 
fae  had  at  first  felt,  become  more  and  more  importunate ;  he 
yields  to  their  power,  and  by  gradual  indulgence  they  gain 
the  place  and  vigour  of  dominant  passions.  He  is  now  for 
a  time  less  sensible  of  his  danger  than  he  had  been,  and 
occasionally  seeks  gratifications,  and  engages  in  practices, 
which  he  had  once  contemplated  with  aversion  and  even  hor- 
Tour.  In  contrasting  his  moral  condition  with  what  it  was, 
he  perceives  that  he  is  enchained  by  habits  that  will  issue  in 
his  destruction,  and  determines  to  reform;  but  his  desires,  and 
the  reasons  for  their  indulgence,  recur,  and  his  resolutions 
iail.  He  resolves  and  re-resolves  without  effect;  till,  at 
length,  losing  confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  purposes  of 
amendment,  he  acknowledges  his  chcdns ;  his  hope  of  refor- 
mation departs,  as  the  abused  spirit  quits  a  decayed  and  in- 
fected body,  and  he  yields  himself  to  the  destroyer — a  reckless, 
shameless  slave  of  sin.  Those  ennobling  sensibilities  which 
seemed  to  look  after  a  fellowship  with  angels,  are  in  alliance 
with  the  dust  That  mind  which  glow^  with  celestial  ar- 
dours, bums  with  glaring  and  consuming  fires.  The  bonds 
of  friendship  are  broken,  and  he  is  gone  **  adrift  from  his 
species.''  Thus  "when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth 
forth  sin,  and  sin  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death." 
The  monitions  of  conscience  cannot  be  resisted  with  im- 
panity.  The  commission  of  one  sin  will  naturally  lead  to 
the  commission  of  another.  Less  and  less  resistance  will  be 
made ;  till  the  thoughtless  victim  is  confirmed  in  habits  of 
impenitence  and  vice,  startling  enough  to  a  less  experienced 
and  less  corrupted  observer.  The  heart  of  a  novice  in  sin  and 
impiety  may  be  tender,  his  neck  may  be  sensible  and  yield- 
ing; bat  in  the  practice  of  sinning  both  will  be  soon  chang- 
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ed) — ^die  one  beeomin^  as  a  ^' heart  of  stone^"  and  the  other 
as  "^'an  iron  sinew," — ins  mind  growing  more  blind,  Ins  cour- 
age more  &iot,  bis  appetites  more  fierce,  and  his  passions 
more  ungovernable.  Unapprised  of  the  danger  of  his  course, 
and  unai&cted  by  the  motives  by  which  he  is  ur^fed  to  duty, 
be  continoes  to  do  violence  to  his  moral  sensibihties  by  sin* 
sing  daily.  He  neglects  to  repent  of  past  offences,  and 
||rows  careless  of  past  guilt.  He  has  the  consciousness  of 
mcreasing  indifference  to  truths,  which  once  took  strone 
hold  of  his  affections,  of  confirmed  satisfaction  in  sins  which 
he  did  not  once  enjoy,  of  losing  the  fear  of  God  in  the  expe- 
rience of  success  without  his  mvour.  Still  he  is  not  alarm- 
ed; <<  madness  is  in  his  heart."  Thus  he  moves  on,  die 
Kwers  of  delusion  thriving  by  the  decay  of  his  virtues.  He 
es  in  enmity  and  defiance  of  the  only  Being  that  can  afford 
him  help,  incurring  the  most  dreadful  of  all  hazards.  Shame 
forbids  his  return  to  virtue,  and  appetite  urges  him  on  in  the 
ways  of  sin,  and  <'  hell  fi'om  beneath  moves  to  meet  him  at 
fais  coming."  A  hw  more  shocks  of  sin,  and  the  paralysis 
of  spiritual  death  will  come,  his  brow  be  as  brass,  his 
&ce  as  the  flinty  rock,  and  he  remain  unawed  and  un- 
affected by  cdl  tnrdinary  modes  of  persuasion.  This  is  repro- 
bation, witnessed  and  sealed  by  human  acts.  Reformation  is 
quite  improbable,  and  indeed  impossible,  except  by  the  om- 
nipotence of  divine  grace. 

Thus  it  is  seen,  Siat  sin  may  so  completely  spread  itself 
through  the  frame,  and  leaven  the  whole  man;  it  may  so 
impair  the  sense  of  duty,  and  the  bias  to  good;  the  powers 
of  the  soul  may  be  so  shattered  and  spoiled,  its  tendencies  to 
sin  and  dust  so  confirmed,  that  it  may  be  in  a  sense  as  im- 
possible for  them  "to  do  good  that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil, 
as  for  the  Ethiopian  to  change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his 
spots."  Thus  one  may  derange  the  economy  of  life,  change 
the  course  of  nature,  and  become  as  a  tree  whose  sap  is  all 
tending  downwards,  leaving  its  blossoms  to  foil  prematurely, 
and  its  branches,  that  shoot  towards  the  heavens,  to  wither 
and  die, — ^itself  emblematical  of  death,  and  retuminff  to  the 
dust  of  the  earth.  The  sun  may  shine  and  the  rains  ctescend, 
but  no  influence  from  above  seems  to  revive  it;  "it  is  nigh 
unto  ctirsing,  and  its  end  is  to  be  burned." 

In  contrast  with  this  picture,  it  may  be  instructive  to 
view  the  character  of  those  who  tuive  escaped,  to  some  ex- 
tent, die  pollutions  of  the  world,  and  preserved  a  certain 
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health  and  harmony  of  exercise  in  their  moral  powers.  We 
allade  not  to  those,  who,  from  a  native  delicacy  of  their  physi- 
cal and  mental  structure,  are  wont  to  exhibit  the  most  attract- 
ive g^raoes  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  to  respond  instinctively 
to  ine  <^s  of  sympathy.  We  allude  not  to  those  whose  ex- 
cellence springs  from  a  fiivourable  constitution  or  temperap 
ment,  whose  virtues  flow  from  feeling  and  impulse,  rather 
than  from  fixed  principles  of  action.  The  fruit  thev  bear  is 
often  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  seems  like  '^apples  of'^gold  in 
pictnieB  of  silver ;"  but  after  all,  it  is  good  only  in  appear- 
ance. These  feelings  so  exquisitely  attuned,  are  as  change- 
ftal  as  the  causes  by  which  they  are  excited ;  and  these  again 
are  like  ''the  wind,  which  animates  the  harp  one  moment, 
and  the  next  is  gone."  Such  spontaneous  and  hereditary 
graces  of  character,  are  not  apt  to  abide  the  hardships  of  Ufe, 
and  the  assaults  of  temptation ;  they  are  like  plants  which 
have  grown  in  the  shade.  The  sun  which  matures  other 
plants,  withers  them,  when  their  shade  is  removed. 

Bat  we  refer  rather  to  persons,  who,  with  no  peculiar 
advantages  from  nature,  and  amidst  the  ordinary  tnals  and 
temptations  of  life,  have  by  vigorous  eflfort,  and  moral  disci- 
pline, surmounted  the  baser  tendencies  of  their  nature,  cul- 
tivated all  their  good  dispositions,  and  established  prindpLes 
and  habits  of  virtue.  Such  persons  there  are ;  and  though 
not  yet  transformed  by  ^ace  into  the  divine  image,  they  are 
the  fittest  subjects  of  this  special  grace,  and 

'*  with  the  finest  ten§e 
Of  justice,  which  the  baman  mind  can  tnmiB, 
lotent  eacn  lurking  frailty  to  disclaim. 
They  guard  the  way  of  hfe  from  all  onence." 

They  keq>  themselves  within  the  attraction  of  virtue,  and 
show  to  what  an  elevation  our  nature  is  capable  of  being 
exalted.  Rising  £sir  above  the  misty  regions  of  sense,  thev 
aeem  to  dwell  in  a  mid-heaven,  where  the  influences  of  earth 
and  fiky  meet  in  proportions,  which  disguise  the  character  of 
each,  and 

*' Where  contemplation  plumes  her  rufBed  wings, 
And  ths  free  soul  looks  down  to  pity  kings." 

It  becomes  now,  a  most  interesting  inquiry,  in  what  way, 
by  what  means  and  influences,  such  a  character  of  excdlenoe 
nay  be  formed. 

In  our  reasonings  on  the  improvement  of  the  moral 
powers,  we  would  not  forget  that  absolute  dependence  be- 
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longs  to  the  condition  of  a  creature, — ^that  ^  we  live  and 
move,  and  have  our  being  in  Crod/'  morally,  as  truly  as  in 
any  other  sense.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  influence  he 
exerts  in  sustaining  and  exciting  the  moral  powers,  whether 
he  is  the  originating  or  co-operating  agent  in  all  we  do,  we 
are  tiot  now  concerned  to  inquire ;  but  in  whatever  manner 
voluntary  and  moral  agencies  depend  upon  him,  it  must  be 
in  such  way  as  leaves  to  them  the  character  of  will,  action, 
and  morality.  "  The  ways  and  proceedings  of  Gtod  with 
spirits,^'  says  Bacon,  "  are  reserved  to  the  law  of  his  secret 
will  and  grace,  wherein  he  worketh  and  resteth  not." 

We  should  also  bear  in  mind,  in  these  reasonings,  the 
original  and  proper  tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  before 
debased  and  enslaved  by  sinful  passions  and  habits.  There 
is  a  spirit  in  man,  which  having  been  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  feels  after  him, — an  essence  which  he  has  endued  with 
a  power  to  ascend ;  a  suspicion  of  perfection  somewhere, 
firom  which  it  is  as  unlawful  to  derogate  any  thing,  as  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  be  attained.  "For  man  doth  not  seem 
to  rest  satisfied,  either  with  fruition  of  that  wherewith  his  life 
is  preserved,  or  with  performance  of  such  actions  as  ad* 
vance  him  most  deservedly  in  estimation ;  but  doth  further 
covet,  yea,  oftentimes  manifestly  pursue,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, that  which  cannot  stand  him  in  any  stead  for  vital  use, 
that  which  exceedeth  the  reach  of  sense, — somewhat  divine 
and  heavenly,  which,  with  hidden  exultation,  it  rather  sur- 
miseth  than  conceiveth.  Somewhat  it  seeketh  ;  and  what 
that  is  directly,  it  knoweth  not ;  yet  very  intentive  desire 
thereof  doth  so  incite  it,  that  all  other  known  desires  and 
delights  are  laid  aside,  and  give  place  to  the  search  of  this."* 
This  native  thirst,  this  surmise  of  hidden  good,  is  a  relic  of 
greatness,  and  a  proof  of  necessity  in  our  nature  for  a  Su- 
preme Good. 

This  necessity  in  our  nature,  suggests  the  first  and  most 
essential  condition  of  all  moral  improvement,  which  is  the 
idea  of  a  Ood,  answering  to  these  wants  of  the  human  mind. 
Without  a  trust  in  a  God  over  all,  superintending  our  ac- 
tions, approving  our  virtues,  and  transcending  our  highest 
conceptions  of  good,  human  nature  must  be  without  the 
means  to  exalt  itself  above  its  frailty.  Among  the  ancients 
something  of  this  sort  was  felt.  The  sanction  of  some  pre- 
siding deity  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  them  as  need- 

•  Hooker's  Polity,  b.  I.  p.  261. 
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fill  to  their  virtues.  "The  good  man,"  says  Horace,  when- 
ever he  would  please  the  gods  with  a  sacrifice,  cries  aloud 
and  repeatedly,  "  O  Father  Janus,  O  ApoUo,^^  and  being  a 
hypocrite  in  heart,  whispers  at  the  same  time  to  the  goddess 
of  evil,  "  the  beautiful  laverna," 

*'  Da  mihi  fallere^  da  justum  sanrtumgue  videri  j 
Noctem  peccatis,  et  fraadibua  objice  nubem." 

"Grant  that  I  may  deceive — ^grant  that  I  may  appear  to 
be  just  and  holy,  and  cover  my  faults  with  darkness,  and  my 
frauds  with  a  doud."  Their  vices  and  virtues  were  con- 
nected in  their  mind  with  the  existence  and  agency  of  their 
gods.  This  was  true  of  the  philosophers  Aristotle,  Socrates, 
Flato,  Cicero,  and  Seneca, — bright  examples  of  the  capacity 
of  our  nature  for  improvement. 

The  man  who  would  preserve  the  regular  and  healthy 
action  of  his  moral  feelings,  should  reject,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, all  suspicious  motives,  avoid  the  slavery  of  particular 
appetites  and  passions,  and  call  to  his  aid  all  the  sanctions  of 
obligation.  By  this  course  he  may  escape  the  hardening 
process,  which  has  been  described.  Acting  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  he  will  keep  his  conscience  tender  ;  and  continuing  to 
act  in  this  manner,  he  will,  as  the  result,  soon  have  a  princi- 
ple and  habit  o[  right  action.  Resisting  the  tyranny  of  par- 
ticular passions,  he  will  be  able  ere  long  to  govern  them  all. 
Rejecting  motives  of  doubtful  morality,  he  will  become  too 
habitually  conscious  of  what  is  evil  in  him,  to  be  much  ela- 
ted with  what  is  good  ;  and  by  each  proce^  he  will  grow  in 
a  knowledge  of  himself,  and  learn  to  feel  his  dependence  on 
a  higher  power,  and  his  need  of  superiour  aid.  In  this  way 
he  may  preside  over  every  inferiour  principle,  regulate  the 
exercise  of  every  faculty,  and  limit  the  indulgence  of  every 
appetite,  as  shall  best  conduce  to  his  moral  improvement. 

In  all  attempts  to  avoid  a  debasement  of  the  moral  con- 
dition it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  objects  present  to 
the  mind  give  character  to  the  emotions  of  the  heart  The 
images  of  the  mind  leave  their  impress  on  the  heart.  Hence 
devotion  to  worthy  objects  is  as  much  the  cause,  as  the  proof 
of  a  worthy  character.  As  our  author  justly  remarks, 
"  Though  we  have  little  immediate  voluntary  power  over  our 
moral  emotions,  we  have  a  power  over  the  intellectual  pro- 
cesses with  which  these  are  associated.  We  can  direct  the 
mind  to  truths,  and  cherish  trains  of  thought  which  are  cal- 
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Ciliated  to  produce  correct  moral  feelings ;  and  we  can  allow 
mental  unases,  or  trains  of  thought,  which  have  an  opposita 
tendency.  This  is  the  power  over  the  succession  of  our 
thoughts,  the  due  exercise  of  which  forms  so  important  a 
feature  of  a  well  regulated  mind  in  res^ard  to  intellectual  cul- 
ture ;  its  influence  upon  us  as  moral  beings  is  of  still  higher 
and  more  vital  importance.''  The  importance  of  observing 
this  principle  is  seen  in  the  &ct,  that  the  beginnings  of  vice 
are  commonly  thoughts.  They  kindle  the  congenial  ele- 
ments below,  and  the  will  bends  to  the  growing  heat 
Hence  the  maxim  that  safety  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  is 
ensured  only  to  flight  Hence  he  whose  thoughts  run  on 
noble  objects,  will  himself  grow  noble ; — 

**  Divine  contemplate^  and  become  divine." 

The  man  who  would  preserve  a  sound  moral  condition, 
should  also  be  concerned  to  obey  all  the  better  impulses  of 
his  nature.  Resistance  weakens,  and  exercise  strengthens 
them,  and  by  reiterated  acts  habits  are  formed.  Thus  the 
feeling  of  compassion,  wh^i  it  is  obeyed,  leads  on  to  a  habit 
of  benevolence ;  and  in  this  manner  habits  of  justice  and 
veracity  are  formed.  By  observing  this  nile,  we  are  enabled 
to  keep  all  our  improvable  qualities  in  sound  and  consistent 
action.  This  action,  the  moral  principle  in  man  requires. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  deranged  or  resisted  without  violence 
to  that  principle.  In  the  fact  that  the  conscience  requires  us 
to  act  in  conformity  to  all  the  best  impulses  and  propensities 
of  our  nature,  we  see  the  supremacy  which  it  occupies 
in  the  human  constitution,  presiding  over  and  regulating  the 
action  of  all  the  rest.  This  is  that  perfection,  that  moral 
health,  wliich  the  laws  of  our  being  require  us  to  attain. 

We  have  now  briefly  illustrated  some  of  the  processes 
adapted  to  preserve  the  moral  feelings  and  principles  in  a 
sound  condition.  But  after  all  the  advances  which  by  these 
or  other  methods  we  are  able  to  make,  we  iail  short  of  the 
mark  to  which  our  nature  aims ;  we  come  not  to  have  our 
fellowship  with  "  the  Father  of  spirits."  For  this  we  need 
an  effectual  influence  from  him.  Still  a  soimd  moral  con- 
dition may  be  rerarded  as  an  important  approximation, 
because  it  is  needful  to  correct  apprehensions  of  duty,  of  truth 
and  excellence,  and  needful  to  the  preservation  and  growth 
of  those  virtues  which  may  be  contemplated  as  having  a  re- 
mote affinity  to  the  "  fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  or  as  the  improva- 
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ble  branches  of  our  stock,  into  which  they  may  be  the  more 
readily  grafted.  Hence  by  ceasing  to  do  evil  and  learning 
to  do  welly  if  we  may  not  attain  to  true  wisdom,  we  may  te 
conducted  to  its  holders.  We  may  preserve  in  vigour  those 
moral  feeJinsp  which,  when  the  heart  is  changed  by  Divine 
grace,  will  operate  in  unison  with  the  motions  of  the  Spirit. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  show  what  advantage  is  de- 
rived to  the  Christian  from  correct  moral  habits,  and  the  pro- 
cesses by  wliich  they  have  been  acquired.  They  are  the 
circles  in  which  he  has  moved  with  growing  ease,  and  in 
which  he  is  to  continue  moving  with  new  attractions  and 
new  delights.  All  the  powers,  motives,  and  processes  which 
he  has  made  subservient  to  his  improvement  are  still  to  be 
employed  to  achieve  new  victories,  in  a  continued  xjourse  of 
well-doing,  till  he  reaches  the  heavenly  mansions. 

We  now  proceed,  after  stating  the  duty  which  devolves 
upon  man  with  reference  to  his  own  improvement,  to  notice 
briefly  some  of  the  provisions  which  God  has  made  to  restore 
in  us  his  own  image.  Designing  to  speak  of  these  provisions 
principally  with  reference  to  their  relation  to  the  active  ex- 
ertion of  our  moral  powers,  we  shall  here  say  nothing  of  his 
provision  for  the  pardon  of  our  race,  nor  that  of  sovereign 
and  unconditional  agency  of  his  Spirit,  by  which  the 
soul  is  secretly  moulded  into  susceptibility  for  the  influ- 
ence of  the  means  and  motives  of  the  gospel.  We  wish  here 
simply  to  consider  the  fitness  of  the  moral  means  employed 
by  God  to  efiect  the  complete  renovation  of  man.  It  requires 
but  a  slight  inspection  of  the  nature  of  man  to  see,  that  in 
order  to  preserve  all  his  powers  in  harmonious  and  legiti- 
mate action,  and  secure  his  highest  excellence,  he  must  have 
a  perfect  rule  of  conduct,  an  object  of  supreme  regard  pos- 
sessing all  possible  perfection,  and  be  under  the  action  of  the 
strongest  conceivable  motives.  This  rule  and  this  object  are 
disclosed  to  him,  essaying  to  touch  every  spring  of  his  frame, 
and  to  controul  every  portion  of  his  agency,  and  challenging 
his  attention,  by  considerations  which  embrace  whatever  is 
most  awfiil  or  alluring  in  the  whole  range  of  possible  ex- 
istence and  conception. 

These  motives,  abundant  and  powerful  as  they  are,  would 
yet  be  as  inefficacious  in  subduing  the  evil  tendencies  of  our 
nature  and  promoting  its  progressive  sanctification,  as  they  are 
in  first  bringing  the  heart  to  the  love  of  goodness.  But  in 
the  soul,  now  prepared  for  his  reception,  a  divine  Agent 
Vol.  I.  33 
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takes  his  lasting  abode,  and  there  produces  his  own  fruits, 
in  opposition  to  the  <'  works  of  the  flesh."  The  remaining 
corruptions  of  the  heart  have  now  to  contend,  not  merely 
with  the  rival  exercises  of  a  renewed  nature,  but  also  with 
the  omnipotent  energies  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  furnishing  to 
the  struggling  combatant  the  surest  pledges  of  victory.  He 
sees  that  though  weak  in  himself,  he  is  strong  in  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  power  of  his  might. 

What  an  interesting  spectacle  does  the  human  heart, 
the  arena  of  this  conflict,  now  present !  The  infant  principles 
of  goodness  contending  against  the  inveterate  powers  of  evil, 
and,  strengthened  by  divine  grace,  thriving  on  their  decay, — 
humility  contending  against  pride,  meekness  against  impa- 
tience and  anger,  joy  and  faith  against  despondence  and 
inaction, — the  stature  of  the  new  man  rising, — the  whole 
nature  moulded  into  the  divine  resemblance,  while  angels, 
the  spectators  of  the  conflict,  carry  from  sphere  to  sphere  the 
reports  of  triumph,  and  wake  the  sympathies  of  heaven  into 
songs  of  praise  to  Almighty  grace ! 

As  beings  of  sense,  we  perceive  only  the  objects  of  sense 
by  which  we  are  here  surrounded,  and  are  blind  to  those 
spiritual  objects  which  have  been  mentioned  as  means  of  our 
moral  improvement.  And  it  is  hy  faith  only,  that  we  can 
communicate  with  these  objects,  or  experience  their  influ- 
ence. This  organ  of  our  communication  with  divine  things 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  our  author. 
'<  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  all  pretended  feelings  and 
impressions  assuming  its  name.  The  sound  exercise  of  that 
mental  condition  which  we  call  faith,  consists,  therefore,  in 
the  reception  of  certain  truths  by  the  judgement — ^the  proper 
direction  of  the  attention  to  their  moral  tendencies,  and  the 
habitual  influence  of  them  upon  the  feelings  and  conduct. 
When  the  sacred  writers  tell  us  that  without  faith  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  God,  and  when  they  speak  of  a  man  being 
saved  by  faith,  it  is  not  to  a  mere  admission  of  certain  truths, 
as  a  part  of  his  creed,  that  they  ascribe  consequences  so  im- 
portant ;  but  to  a  state  in  which  these  truths  are  uniformly 
followed  out  to  certain  results,  which  they  are  calculated  to 
produce,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  sequences  in  every 
sound  mind." 

When  now  the  natural  unbelief  of  man  has  been  removed, 
and  faith  has  been  wrought  in  his  heart,  he  is  open  to  all 
the  influences  and  powers  of  the  upper  world.    Faith  appre- 
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heads  the  before  hidden  beauties  of  holiness,  and  draws  the 
heart  towards  them,  and  detaches  it  from  earth.  It  over- 
comes the  world  by  presenting  to  the  affections  and  hopes 
objects  of  inconceivably  greater  value.  If  these  effects  do 
not  follow,  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  disorder  in  the  moral 
feelings.  Where  these  are  in  consistent  exercise,  the  illumi- 
natioa  of  fiuth  is  a  calm  and  holy  light,  diffusing  over  the 
soul  the  cleanness  of  a  divine  fear.  It  is  a  light  which  re- 
veals the  fistce  of  its  Beloved,  brings  near  his  love,  imparts 
his  image,  and  lays  open  the  way  to  his  very  throne. 

The  agency  of  the  Spirit  and  the  operation  of  faith  thus 
conspire  to  form  the  heart  to  the  exercise  of  that  charity, 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  God  fc  love,  and  the  per- 
fect Christian  is  love.  This  love,  which  is  the  distinguish- 
ing grace  of  the  Christian,  is  also  an  important  means  of  his 
advancement  in  holiness.  It  fulfils  the  whole  law,  because 
it  respects  aright  the  character,  the  claims,  the  sympathies 
of  all  bein^.  This  is  that  principle  which  makes  its  pos- 
sessor one  m  all, — so  that  when  he  is  kind  to  others  he  is 
kind  to  himself;  when  he  yields  them  obedience,  he  best 
secures  his  own  authority;  when  he  feeds  and  comforts 
them,  he  supplies  his  own  wants,  and  binds  up  the  broken 
members  oi  his  own  body.  This  is  that  which  makes  ser- 
vice, freedom,  and  submission,  empire  ; — that  "  glorious  lib- 
erty" in  which  the  spirit  runs  the  courses  of  time,  collecting 
reward  from  hardship,  performing  offices  at  every  turn,  and 
gathering  sweets  from  every  object.  This  charity  never 
fiiileth,  but  will  attend  the  soul  beyond  the  grave  and  into 
the  heavenly  world  ;  and  when  faith  and  hope,  the  wings 
which  bore  our  spirits  thither,  shall  now  cease,  being  no 
longer  needed,  charity  shall  still  abide,  and  maldng  us  to 
partake  more  and  more  of  the  nature  of  God,  will  fill  us 
with  divine  blessedness. 

If  all  religions  were  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  reason,  as  so 
many  suspected  criminals,  would  not  this  one,  which  fiir- 
nishes  means  for  the  renovation  of  man,  so  adapted  to  the 
principles  and  wants  of  his  nature,  have  a  witness  to  the 
truth  of  its  pretensions  in  its  very  judge  1  It  finds  man  in  a 
&llen  condition ;  it  makes  provision  for  his  recovery,  both 
by  presenting  to  his  affections  and  hopes  objects  worthy 
of  his  regard,  and  furnishing  the  means  by  which  he  may  be 
qualified  to  obtain  and  eiijoy  them. 
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takes  his  lasting  abode,  and  there  produces  his  own  fruits, 
in  opposition  to  the  <'  works  of  the  flesh."  The  remaining 
corruptions  of  the  heart  have  now  to  contend,  not  merely 
with  the  rival  exercises  of  a  renewed  nature,  but  also  with 
the  omnipotent  energies  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  furnishing  to 
the  struggling  combatant  the  surest  pledges  of  victory.  He 
sees  that  though  weak  in  himself,  he  is  strong  in  the  Lord^ 
and  in  the  power  of  his  might. 

What  an  interesting  spectacle  does  the  human  heart, 
the  arena  of  this  conflict,  now  present !  The  infant  principles 
of  goodness  contending  against  the  inveterate  powers  of  evil, 
and,  strengthened  by  divine  grace,  thriving  on  their  decay, — 
humility  contending  against  pride,  meekness  against  impa* 
tience  and  anger,  joy  and  faith  against  despondence  and 
inaction, — the  stature  of  the  new  man  rising, — the  whole 
nature  moulded  into  the  divine  resemblance,  while  angels, 
the  spectators  of  the  conflict,  carry  from  sphere  to  sphere  the 
reports  of  triumph,  and  wake  the  sympathies  of  heaven  into 
songs  of  praise  to  Almighty  grace ! 

As  beings  of  sense,  we  perceive  only  the  objects  of  sense 
by  which  we  are  here  surrounded,  and  are  blind  to  those 
spiritual  objects  which  have  been  mentioned  as  means  of  our 
moral  improvement.  And  it  is  hj  faith  only,  that  we  can 
communicate  with  these  objects,  or  experience  their  influ- 
ence. This  organ  of  our  communication  with  divine  things 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  our  author. 
^'  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  all  pretended  feelings  and 
impressions  assuming  its  name.  The  sound  exercise  of  that 
mental  condition  which  we  call  faiih^  consists,  therefore,  in 
the  reception  of  certain  truths  by  the  judgement — ^the  proper 
direction  of  the  attention  to  their  moral  tendencies,  and  the 
habitual  influence  of  them  upon  the  feelings  and  conduct. 
When  the  sacred  writers  tell  us  that  without  faith  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  God,  and  when  they  speak  of  a  man  being 
saved  by  faith,  it  is  not  to  a  mere  admission  of  certain  truths, 
as  a  part  of  his  creed,  that  they  ascribe  consequences  so  im- 
portant ;  but  to  a  state  in  which  these  truths  are  uniformly 
followed  out  to  certain  results,  which  they  are  calculated  to 
produce,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  sequences  in  every 
sound  mind." 

When  now  the  natural  unbelief  of  man  has  been  Tenu)ved, 
and  &ith  has  been  wrought  in  his  heart,  he  is  open  to  all 
the  influences  and  powers  of  the  upper  world.    Faith  appro- 
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heads  the  before  hidden  beauties  of  holiness,  and  draws  the 
heart  towards  them,  and  detaches  it  from  earth.  It  over- 
comes the  world  by  presenting  to  the  affections  and  hopes 
objects  of  inconceivably  greater  value.  If  these  effects  do 
not  follow,  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  disorder  in  the  moral 
feelings.  Where  these  are  in  consistent  exercise,  the  illumi- 
nation of  faith  is  a  calm  and  holy  light,  diffusing  over  the 
soul  the  cleanness  of  a  divine  fear.  It  is  a  light  which  re- 
veals the  feice  of  its  Beloved,  brings  near  his  love,  imparts 
his  image,  and  lays  open  the  way  to  his  very  throne. 

The  agency  of  the  Spirit  and  the  operation  of  faith  thus 
conspire  to  form  the  heart  to  the  exercise  of  that  charity, 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  God  Ik  love,  and  the  per- 
fect Christian  is  love.  This  love,  which  is  the  distinguish- 
ing grace  of  the  Christian,  is  also  an  important  means  of  his 
advancement  in  holiness.  It  fulfils  the  whole  law,  because 
it  respects  aright  the  character,  the  claims,  the  sympathies 
of  all  bein^.  This  is  that  principle  which  makes  its  pos- 
sessor one  m  all, — so  that  when  he  is  kind  to  others  he  is 
kind  to  himself;  when  he  yields  them  obedience,  he  best 
secures  his  own  authority;  when  he  feeds  and  comforts 
them,  he  supplies  his  own  wants,  and  binds  up  the  broken 
members  of  his  own  body.  This  is  that  which  makes  ser- 
vice, freedom,  and  submission,  empire  ; — that  "  glorious  lib- 
erty" in  which  the  spirit  runs  the  courses  of  time,  colleetinff 
reward  from  hardship,  performing  offices  at  every  turn,  and 
gathering  sweets  from  every  object.  This  charity  never 
feileth,  but  will  attend  the  soul  beyond  the  grave  and  into 
the  heavenly  world  ;  and  when  faith  and  hope,  the  wings 
which  bore  our  spirits  thither,  shall  now  cease,  being  no 
longer  needed,  charity  shall  still  abide,  and  making  us  to 
partake  more  and  more  of  the  nature  of  God,  will  fill  us 
with  divine  blessedness. 

If  all  religions  were  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  reason,  as  so 
many  suspected  criminals,  would  not  this  one,  which  fiir- 
nishes  means  for  the  renovation  of  man,  so  adapted  to  the 
principles  and  wants  of  his  nature,  have  a  witness  to  the 
truth  of  its  pretensions  in  its  very  judge  ?  It  finds  man  in  a 
&Uen  condition ;  it  makes  provision  for  his  recovery,  both 
by  presenting  to  his  affections  and  hopes  objects  worthy 
of  bis  regard,  and  furnishing  the  means  by  which  he  may  be 
^jiiaUfied  to  obtain  and  enjoy  them. 
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takes  his  lasting  abode,  and  there  produces  his  own  fruits, 
in  opposition  to  the  "  works  of  the  flesh."  The  remaining 
corruptions  of  the  heart  have  now  to  contend,  not  merely 
with  the  rival  exercises  of  a  renewed  nature,  but  also  with 
the  omnipotent  energies  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  furnishing  to 
the  struggling  combatant  the  surest  pledges  of  victory.  He 
sees  that  though  weak  in  himself,  he  is  strong  in  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  power  of  his  might. 

What  an  interesting  spectacle  does  the  human  heart, 
the  arena  of  this  conflict,  now  present !  The  infant  principles 
of  goodness  contending  against  the  inveterate  powers  of  evil, 
and,  strengthened  by  divine  grace,  thriving  on  their  decay, — 
humility  contending  against  pride,  meekness  against  impa* 
tience  and  anger,  joy  and  &ith  against  despondence  and 
inaction, — the  stature  of  the  new  man  rising, — the  whole 
nature  moulded  into  the  divine  resemblance,  while  angels, 
the  spectators  of  the  conflict,  carry  from  sphere  to  sphere  the 
reports  of  triumph,  and  wake  the  sympathies  of  heaven  into 
songs  of  praise  to  Almighty  grace ! 

As  beings  of  sense,  we  perceive  only  the  objects  of  sense 
by  which  we  are  here  surrounded,  and  are  blind  to  those 
sjHritual  objects  which  have  been  mentioned  as  means  of  our 
moral  improvement.  And  it  is  hj  faith  only,  that  we  can 
communicate  with  these  objects,  or  experience  their  influ- 
ence. This  organ  of  our  communication  with  divine  things 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  our  author. 
"  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  all  pretended  feelings  and 
impressions  assuming  its  name.  The  sound  exercise  of  that 
mental  condition  which  we  call  faith,  consists,  therefore,  in 
the  reception  of  certain  truths  by  the  judgement — ^the  proper 
direction  of  the  attention  to  their  moral  tendencies,  and  the 
habitual  influence  of  them  upon  the  feelings  and  conduct. 
When  the  sacred  writers  tell  us  that  without  faith  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  God,  and  when  they  speak  of  a  man  being 
saved  by  faith,  it  is  not  to  a  mere  admission  of  certain  truths, 
as  a  part  of  his  creed,  that  they  ascribe  consequences  so  im- 
portant ;  but  to  a  state  in  which  these  truths  are  uniformly 
followed  out  to  certain  results,  which  they  are  calculated  to 
produce,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  sequences  in  every 
sound  mind." 

When  now  the  natural  unbelief  of  man  has  been  removed, 
and  faith  has  been  wrought  in  his  heart,  he  is  open  to  all 
the  influences  and  powers  of  the  upper  world.    Faith  appre- 
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heads  the  before  hidden  beauties  of  holiness,  and  draws  the 
heart  towards  them,  and  detaches  it  from  earth.  It  over- 
comes the  world  by  presenting  to  the  aiSections  and  hopes 
objects  of  inconceivably  greater  value.  If  these  effects  do 
not  £>llow,  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  disorder  in  the  moral 
feelings.  Where  these  are  in  consistent  exercise,  the  illumi- 
nation of  &ith  is  a  calm  and  holy  light,  diffusing  over  the 
soul  the  cleanness  of  a  divine  fear.  It  is  a  light  which  re- 
veals the  face  of  its  Beloved,  brings  near  his  love,  imparts 
his  image,  and  lays  open  the  way  to  his  very  throne. 

The  agency  of  the  Spirit  and  the  operation  of  faith  thus 
conspire  to  form  the  heart  to  the  exercise  of  that  charity, 
which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  God  %  love,  and  the  per- 
fect Christian  is  love.  This  love,  which  is  the  distinguish- 
ing grace  of  the  Christian,  is  also  an  important  means  of  his 
advancement  in  holiness.  It  fulfils  the  whole  law,  because 
it  respects  aright  the  character,  the  claims,  the  sympathies 
of  all  bein^.  This  is  that  principle  which  makes  its  pos- 
sessor one  m  all, — so  that  when  he  is  kind  to  others  he  is 
kind  to  himself  J  when  he  yields  them  obedience,  he  best 
secures  his  own  authority;  when  he  feeds  and  comforts 
them,  he  supplies  his  own  wants,  and  binds  up  the  broken 
members  of  his  own  body.  This  is  that  which  makes  ser- 
vice, freedom,  and  submission,  empire  ; — that  "  glorious  lib- 
erty" in  which  the  spirit  runs  the  courses  of  time,  collectinff 
reward  from  hardship,  performing  offices  at  every  turn,  and 
gathering  sweets  from  every  object.  This  charity  never 
fidleUi,  but  will  attend  the  soul  beyond  the  grave  and  into 
the  heavenly  world  ;  and  when  faith  and  hope,  the  wings 
which  bore  our  spirits  thither,  shall  now  cease,  being  no 
longer  needed,  charity  shall  still  abide,  and  maldng  us  to 
partake  more  and  more  of  the  nature  of  God,  will  fill  us 
with  divine  blessedness. 

If  all  religions  were  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  reason,  as  so 
many  suspected  criminals,  would  not  this  one,  which  fiir- 
mshes  means  for  the  renovation  of  man,  so  adapted  to  the 
principles  and  wants  of  his  nature,  have  a  witness  to  the 
truth  of  its  pretensions  in  its  very  judge  ?  It  finds  man  in  a 
fellen  condition ;  it  makes  provision  for  his  recovery,  both 
by  presenting  to  his  affections  and  hopes  objects  worthy 
of  his  regard,  and  furnishing  the  means  by  which  he  may  be 
qaalified  to  obtain  and  enjoy  them. 
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takes  his  lasting  abode,  and  there  produces  his  own  fruits, 
in  opposition  to  the  "  works  of  the  flesh."  The  remaining 
corruptions  of  the  heart  have  now  to  contend,  not  merelv 
with  the  rival  exercises  of  a  renewed  nature,  but  also  with 
the  omnipotent  energies  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  furnishing  to 
the  struggling  combatant  the  surest  pledges  of  victory.  He 
sees  that  though  weak  in  himself,  he  is  strong  in  the  Lord, 
and  in  the  power  of  his  might 

What  an  interesting  spectacle  does  the  human  heart, 
the  arena  of  this  conflict,  now  present !  The  infant  principles 
of  goodness  contending  against  the  inveterate  powers  of  evil, 
and,  strengthened  by  divine  grace,  thriving  on  their  decay, — 
humility  contending  against  pride,  meekness  against  impa* 
tience  and  anger,  joy  and  &ith  against  despondence  and 
inaction, — ^the  stature  of  the  new  man  rising, — the  whole 
nature  moulded  into  the  divine  resemblance,  while  angels, 
the  spectators  of  the  conflict,  carry  from  sphere  to  sphere  the 
reports  of  triumph,  and  wake  the  sympathies  of  heaven  into 
songs  of  praise  to  Almighty  grace ! 

As  beings  of  sense,  we  perceive  only  the  objects  of  sense 
by  which  we  are  here  surrounded,  and  are  blind  to  those 
sj^ritual  objects  which  have  been  mentioned  as  means  of  our 
moral  improvement.  And  it  is  bj  faith  only,  that  we  can 
communicate  with  these  objects,  or  experience  their  infln* 
ence.  This  organ  of  our  communication  with  divine  things 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  our  author. 
^'  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  all  pretended  feelings  and 
impressions  assuming  its  name.  The  sound  exercise  of  that 
mental  condition  which  we  call  faith,  consists,  therefore,  in 
the  reception  of  certain  truths  by  the  judgement — the  proper 
direction  of  the  attention  to  their  moral  tendencies,  and  the 
habitual  influence  of  them  upon  the  feelings  and  conduct 
When  the  sacred  writers  tell  us  that  without  faith  it  is  im- 
possible to  please  God,  and  when  they  speak  of  a  man  being 
saved  by  faith,  it  is  not  to  a  mere  admission  of  certain  truths, 
as  a  part  of  his  creed,  that  they  ascribe  consequences  so  im- 
portant ;  but  to  a  state  in  which  these  truths  are  uniformly 
followed  out  to  certain  results,  which  they  are  calculated  to 
produce,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  sequences  in  every 
sound  mind." 

When  now  the  natural  unbelief  of  man  has  been  removed, 
and  &ith  has  been  wrought  in  his  heart,  he  is  open  to  bU 
the  influences  and  powers  of  the  upper  world.    Faith  appre- 
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heads  the  before  hidden  beauties  of  holiness,  and  draws  the 
heart  towards  them,  and  detaches  it  from  earth.  It  over- 
comes the  world  by  presenting  to  the  affections  and  hopes 
objects  of  inconceivably  ^eater  value.  If  these  effects  do 
not  follow,  it  is  a  sure  indication  of  disorder  in  the  moral 
feelings.  Where  these  are  in  consistent  exercise,  the  illumi- 
nation of  &ith  is  a  calm  and  holy  light,  diffusing  over  the 
soul  the  cleanness  of  a  divine  fear.  It  is  a  light  which  re- 
veals the  face  of  its  Beloved,  brings  near  his  love,  imparts 
his  image,  and  lays  open  the  way  to  his  very  throne. 

The  agency  of  the  Spirit  ana  the  operation  of  fiiith  thus 
conspire  to  form  the  heart  to  the  exercise  of  that  charity, 
which  is  thefulJUlhig  of  the  law,  God  %  love^  and  the  per- 
fect Christian  is  love.  This  love,  which  is  the  distinguish- 
ing grace  of  the  Christian,  is  also  an  important  means  of  his 
advancement  in  holiness.  It  Ailfils  the  whole  law,  because 
it  respects  aright  the  character,  the  claims,  the  sympathies 
of  all  bein^.  This  is  that  principle  which  makes  its  pos- 
sessor one  m  all, — so  that  when  he  is  kind  to  others  he  is 
kind  to  himself;  when  he  yields  them  obedience,  he  best 
secures  his  own  authority;  when  he  feeds  and  comforts 
them,  he  supplies  his  own  wants,  and  binds  up  the  broken 
members  of  his  own  body.  This  is  that  which  makes  ser- 
vice, freedom,  and  submission,  empire  ; — that  "  glorious  lib- 
erty" in  which  the  spirit  runs  the  courses  of  time,  coUeetinff 
reward  from  hardship,  performing  offices  at  every  turn,  and 

Sthering  sweets  from  every  object.  This  charity  never 
leth,  but  will  attend  the  soul  beyond  the  grave  and  into 
the  heavenly  world  ;  and  when  faith  and  hope,  the  wings 
which  bore  our  spirits  thither,  shall  now  cease,  being  no 
longer  needed,  charity  shall  still  abide,  and  maldng  us  to 
partake  more  and  more  of  the  nature  of  God,  will  fill  us 
with  divine  blessedness. 

If  all  religions  were  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  reason,  as  so 
many  suspected  criminals,  would  not  this  one,  which  Air- 
nishes  means  for  the  renovation  of  man,  so  adapted  to  the 
principles  and  wants  of  his  nature,  have  a  witness  to  the 
truth  of  its  pretensions  in  its  very  judge  ?  It  finds  man  in  a 
fidlen  condHtion ;  it  makes  provision  for  his  recovery,  both 
by  presenting  to  his  affections  and  hopes  objects  worthy 
of  his  regard,  and  furnishing  the  means  by  which  he  may  be 
qoalifiea  to  obtain  and  enjoy  them. 
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added  in  defence  of  the  divine  Government,  every  murmur- 
ing  tongue  would  be  condemned.    Why  reply  against  the 
sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  when  confessedly  it  does  no 
ereature  any  wrong?    Bat  this  is  not  all  that  should  be 
said^  God  not  only  does  his  creatures  no  wrong;  he  shows 
them,  even  the  unworthiest  of  them,  the  most  amazing  kind- 
ness.   Those  who  are  translated  from  the  first  place  to  the 
last,  are  still  debtors  to  his  infinite  mercy.    Let  it  be  consid- 
ered how  came  they  to  be  first  at  all; — ^first  in  rank,  in  pos- 
sessions, in  knowledge,  in  religious  advantages  and  prefer- 
ment.   Are  they  no  way  indebted  to  God  for  these  distin- 
guished privil^nes?    Who  made  them  first  in  these  respects, 
or  what  have  they  which  they  did  not  receive  ?    If  they 
would  be  themselves  just  to  their  Maker,  they  would  ascribe 
to  his  sovereign  goodness  not  only  their  being  in  any  respect 
first,  but  their  existence  for  one  and  every  moment  out  of 
the  world  of  despair.    The  matter  is  carried  fiir  enough  in 
the  parable  to  answer  our  Lord's  purpose, — to  show  the 
wickedness  of  murmuring;  but  it  is  not  carried  as  far  as  it 
might  have  been.    God  does  no  one  wrong,  but  all  have  done 
him  wrong,  to  an  immeasurable  extent.    These  first  and 
greatest  fevourites  of  his  providence,  are  among  the  first  in 
entnity  to  his  interest,  in  rebellion  against  his  Government. 
They  do  not  sustain  toward  him  the  relation  of  &ithful  la- 
bourers to  an  employer.    This  the  parable  does  not  mean 
to  assert;  it  is  against  all  Scripture  and  all  conviction.  Man- 
kind, even  the  very  best  of  the  race,  have,  of  themselves,  or 
otherwise  than  as  moved  and  disposed  by  divine  grace,  ren- 
dered no  service  to  God,  and  have  no  claim  upon  him  for 
any  thing  but  his  just  indignation.    The  greatest  recipients 
of  his  bounty  have  perverted  all  his  gifts  to  purposes  of  evil. 
These '  men  of  high  condition,  of  riches,  of  learning  and 
ffenius,  of  distinction  in  religious  privileges,  and  other  pecu- 
har  blessings,  have  forgotten  him,  disowned  him,  set  up 
rivals  against  him,  and  aimed  to  subvert  his  dominion,    it 
had  be^  enough  to  say  that  God  has  done  them  no  injury, 
but  the  truth  is  that  they  and  their  all,  are,  by  tbejr  pre- 
eminence in  sin,  justly  exposed  to  the  severest  indignation  of 
Grod.    Where  now  is  ground  for  murmuring?    That  these 
first  should  be  last,  and  the  last  first,  what  is  this,  that  it 
should  give  occasion  for  complaint? 

The  second  argument  is,  that  in  this  procedure  generosity 
is  exercised  only  at  its  author's  expense.    While  the  house- 
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holder  was  just  to  the  first,  he  was  generous  to  the  last,  and 
his  generosity  cost  noooe  any  thing  but  himself.  The  mur* 
muring  labourers,  therefore,  had  reason  of  complaint  on  no 
ffrouud.  They  could  not  complain  on  their  own  account| 
for  they  received  all  they  were  entitled  to.  They  could  not 
complain  on  account  of  any  other ;  for  no  other  was  injured 
more  than  themselves  by  the  liberality  shown  to  their  feUow 
labourers.  The  householder  had  given  away  his  own 
property,  and  was  it  not  lawful  for  him  to  do  what  he  would 
with  his  own?  What  had  it  been  to  them,  had  he  thought 
proper  to  give  their  fellow-labourers  the  whole  of  his  estate? 
If  a  man  choose  to  make  large  presents  to  some  poor  fiimily, 
what  were  that  to  his  workman,  who  had  received  his  just 
wages?  Would  it  not  be  thought  insufferable  waywardness 
and  intermeddling,  in  any  perscm  to  censure  and  complain 
against  his  neighbour  for  being  liberal  to  some  object  of  char- 
ity? Who  thinks  of  even  asking  questions  in  such  a  case? 
Who  would  not  resent  such  questicHis  as  officious  ?  Men  do 
as  they  please  with  what  belongs  to  them,  and  will  not  bear 
to  be  called  to  account  by  any  one.  And  may  not  God, 
without  being  liable  to  interrogations  or  censure  from  bis 
dependent  creatures,  do  what  he  pleases  with  what  belongi 
to  him?  If  he  injures  no  one,  while  he  shows  special  fiivour 
to  some,  if  what  he  bestows  is  strictly  his  own,  may  he  not 
bestow  it  as  he  pleases,  without  giving  cause  of  oiSencc? 

This  ailment  is  of  greater  force  in  its  application  to  the 
divine  proceeding,  than  in  any  other  application  of  it.  God's 
right  to  his  onm,  is  higher  than  any  creature's  to  what  he 
may  claim  as  his.  God  owns  all  things  in  a  stricter  sense 
than  a  creature  can  own  any  thing.  Every  creature,  as  well 
as  every  possession  of  every  creature,  belongs  to  God  more 
absolutely,  than  even  the  members  of  one's  body  or  the  fec- 
ulties  of  his  mind  belong  to  hitn.  When  men  speak  of  their 
right  to  do  as  they  please  witli  their  own,  they  speak  extrava- 
gantly and  sinfully,  unless  they  mean  to  be  understood  in 
a  qualified  sense.  Their  own,  in  strict  truth,  is  not  their  own, 
80  much  as  God's,  whose  will  they  cannot  disre^rd  in  the 
use  they  make  of  their  possessions  without  injustice  and 
dishonesty.  Men  are  but  stewards  of  God's  substanc.e,  and 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  they  must  give  a  strict  account  of 
their  stewardship.  If  then  they  deem  it  an  indignity  for 
their  fellow-men  to  find  fault  on  any  accou|^t,  for  any  use 
they  make  of  what  they  call  tiieir  property,  is  it  not  a  *  *  ^  ~ 
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indignity  to  God,  for  any  creature  to  find  fault  with  him,  for 
doing  as  he  pleases  with  his  own  property?  Every  man 
holds  it  his  prerogative  to  give  all  his  possessions  away,  if 
he  pleases,  to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever;  and  who 
shall  interfere  with  his  exercising  that  prerogative  ?  And 
may  not  God  give  away  as  much  of  his  own  as  he  pleases, 
and  to  what  persons  he  pleases,  without  being  liable  to  mur- 
muring and  complaining  from  his  unworthy  and  guilty 
creatures?  If  he  chooses  to  make  the  last  first,  to  exsSt  the 
lowest  and  meanest  of  mankind  above  the  greatest  and  the 
highest,  by  his  munificent  benefactions,  may  he  not  with 
perfect  rectitude  exercise  such  generosity,  since  it.is  at  the 
expense  of  no  other  being?  If  in  making  the  first  last,  he 
does  not  injure  them  at  all,  but  gives  them  all  their  rights, 
complaining  is  excluded ;  and  it  is  also  excluded  when  he 
makes  the  last  first,  since  in  doing  so  he  graciously  bestows 
what  is  absolutely  his  own  and  not  another's. 

The  third  argument  in  vindication  of  this  procedure, 
shows  it  to  be  yet  more  inexcusable  to  reply  against  it.  It 
traces  objections  to  a  spirit  of  malevolence.  Is  thine  eye 
eml  because  I  am  good  ?  Why  malignant  either  toward  me 
or  my  beneficiaries,  because  I  show  them  this  kindness  ?  A 
jfood  temper  is  gratified  and  pleased  to  see  others  happy,  even 
if  it  have  no  personal  share  in  the  happiness.  An  ingenu- 
ous-minded person  has  a  sincere  and  a  lively  joy  in  the 
happiness  of  others.  It  is  a  wretched  perverseness  to  be- 
come ill-natured  and  envious  at  instances  of  generosity, 
merely  because  self  has  no  interest  in  them.  The  exhibi- 
tion of  goodness,  no  matter  to  whose  advancement,  should 
command  the  complacency  and  praise  of  all.  To  have  an 
evil  eye,  because  the  advancement  is  another's,  is  shame 
and  misery. 

Applied  to  the  divine  conduct,  this  argument  is  of  pe- 
culiar power.  Shall  men  complain  while  others  receive 
fevour  from  God  not  granted  to  themselves  ?  God  does 
them  no  wroiig  in  witWiolding  favour  from  them,  while  he 
shows  himself  good  and  worthy  of  universal  love,  in  bestow- 
ing  it  on  their  fellow-creatures.  Ought  they  not  to  praise 
him  for  his  goodness  ?  Ought  they,  because  of  it,  to  indulge 
malignant  feeUngs  both  to  him  and  their  promoted  fellow 
men? 

There  is  %  specialty  in  this  case,  which  should  not  be 
overlooked.    The  parable  does  not  express  all  that  might 
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have  been  truly  said.    If  states  enough  to  answer  our  Lord's 

Eurpose;  but  we  are  elsewhere  taught,  what  we  also  know 
'om  observation  and  experience,  that  there  is  one  thing 
which  immensely  enhances  the  criminality  of  this  censure 
of  the  divine  administration.  The  favour  which  a  part  re- 
ceive, is  what  the  others  do  not  want.  The  labourers  in  the 
parable  had  not  the  ojSfer  of  any  thing  more  than  they  re- 
ceived; but  mankind  have  the  offer, — an  offer  made  to  them 
not  only  with  sincerity,  but  with  the  greatest  possible  ear- 
nestness— of  all  the  blessedness  of  heaven.  God  is  wilUng 
that  all  men  should  stand  as  high  in  the  joys  and  glories  of 
his  eternal  kingdom,  as  their  natures  and  faculties  will  admit. 
He  is  intent  upon  the  happiness  of  men,  and  if  any  are  not 
ultimately  happy,  forever,  and  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
reason  is  their  own  contempt  of  the  divine  mercy.  They 
who  are  displeased  with  God  because  he  shows  the  riches  of 
saving  goodness  to  some  of  their  brethren,  are  persons,  who, 
up  to  the  present  moment,  are  despisers  of  his  grace  and  in- 
corrigible rejectors  of  his  great  salvation.  That  renewing 
and  sanctifying  mercy  which  he  shows  to  others,  they  are 
so  far  from  desiring  for  themselves,  that  they  labour  to  se- 
cure themselves  against  its  influence ;  as  if  to  be  its  subject 
were  the  greatest  of  calamities.  And  yet  they  are  offended 
both  with  God  and  their  fellows,  because  their  fellows  are 
made  partakers  of  it.  Where  can  a  parallel  be  found  to  this 
perverseness?  If  it  were  favour  which  was  not  even  offered 
to  them,  they  should  rejoice  that  it  was  given  to  others ;  to 
be  offended  on  that  account,  while  it  would  be  theirs  too,  if 
they  did  not  most  obstinately  reject  it,  is  an  iniquity  without 
excuse  or  palliation. 

Remark.  We  have  in  this  parable,  a  defence  of  OocPs 
sovereignty  in  the  exercise  of  saving  mercy,  from  the  movih 
of  our  blessed  Lord  himself  That  sovereignty  is,  with 
much  impressiveness,  asserted  in  the  memorable  sentence, 
the  la^t  shcdl  be  first,  and  the  first  last,  for  many  be  ccdled 
but  few  chosen.  It  is  constantly,  and  in  the  strongest  terms, 
taught  in  Scripture.  Why  dost  thou  strive  against  Him  7 
for  he  giveth  not  account  of  any  of  his  matters.  I  will 
have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mercy ;  and  I  will  have 
arnifossUm  on  whom  I  will  have  compassion.  Not  by 
works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done,  but  according 
to  his  mercy  he  saveth  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration, 
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4ind  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Who  hath  saved  us^ 
and  called  us  with  a  holy  callings  not  according  to  our 
works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  gra^ce,  which 
was  given  us  in  C/irist  befot^e  the  world  began.  Let  not 
these  inspired  testimonies  be  hastily  passed  over,  but  let  them 
be  reverently  thought  upon,  and  their  grave  import  be  laid 
to  heart,  in  view  of  the  hastening  retributions  of  eternity. 
The  character  and  irreversible  destinies  of  man  depend  upon 
the  will  which  gave  creation  existence,  and  controuls  all  its 
changes  and  movements  and  operations.  Man's  free-agency 
and  accountability — the  riches  of  the  divine  compassion 
toward  him — and  his  natural  competency  to  avail  himself  of 
them,  and  all  the  earnestness  and  urgency  with  which  be  is 
entreated  to  exert  his  powers  in  his  soul's  behalf,  and  the 
absolute  necessity  of  his  exerting  them,  leave  it  still  a  truth — 
a  truth  which  cannot  and  should  not  be  concealed  or  evaded, 
that  if  any  man  be  saved,  he  is  saved  from  first  to  last,  of  the 
mere  good  pleasure  of  God,  Not  of  him  that  wiUeth^  nor 
of  him,  that  runneth,  but  of  God  who  showeth  mercy.  The 
met  that  our  Saviour  himself,  on  so  many  occasions,  and  so 
boldly,  announced  this  great  truth,  and  that  he  has  formally 
given  a  vindication  of  it  in  this  parable,  is  sufficient  proof 
that  it  ought  not  to  disappear  from  the  creed,  or  the  preaching, 
or  the  standing  confessions  and  apologies  of  his  servants. 

It  may  be  that  the  reader  finds  little  complacency  in  this 
doctrine.  It  surely  concerns  him  however  to  be  on  t)ie  side 
of  truth,  and  especially  of  a  truth  so  solemn  in  its  bearings 
on  his  own  eternity.  If  he  has  any  difficulties  with  the 
subject,  he  should  wish  to  have  them  taken  out  of  his  way. 
liCt  him  remember  that  his  having  difficulties  with  it,  so  far 
from  making  aught  against  this  object  of  his  dislike,  is  rather 
proof  to  him  that  he  is  contending  with  the  divine  counsel, 
since  the  parable  itself  presupposes  a  peculiar  obnoxiousness 
in  its  lesson,  to  the  contradiction  of  mankind.  Why  are  tlie 
complaining  labourers  introduced  to  distinct  notice,  but  to  set 
forth  the  spirit  of  the  world  as  exercised  with  this  subject? 

If  it  be  an  unwelcome  subject  to  the  reader,  let  him  con- 
sider whether  it  should,  or  whether  in  reason  and  soberness, 
it  can  be  so.  Many  things  might  be  urged  against  his  dis- 
taste of  it  It  might  be  shown  from  a  consideration  of  the 
character  and  spirit  of  mankind,  that  if  any  of  the  race  be 
saved,  it  must,  of  necessity,  be  in  an  exercise  of  God's  noere 
and  self-moved  mercy.    If  God  be  influenced  at  all  by  what 
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men  themselves,  in  a  moral  respect,  are  or  do,  he  would  be 
influenced  not  to  save,  but  to  destroy  them.  In  his  pure  sight, 
all  men  are  sinners ;  and  their  works,  even  the  beist  of  theii 
works,  are  sin.  Ifanyrepent,  he  gives  them  repentance;  if  any 
come  to  Christ,  it  is  because  of  the  secret  attractions  of  his 
Spirit  J  if  any  are  saved,  it  is  by  their  being  first  conquered 
and  subdued  to  the  doniinion  of  hoh'ness  and  truth.  But 
not  to  insist  on  this  and  many  other  considerations,  let  the 
objector  think  within  himself,  whether  he  has  any  more  cause 
for  being  disaffected  toward  the  perfect  sovereignty  of  God's 
saving  mercy,  than  the  labourers  in  the  parable  had  to  com- 
plain against  the  householder,  for  his  generosity  to  their  fellow 
labourers.  Let  him  reflect  again  on  the  spirit  of  those  com- 
plafners,  and  ask  himself  whether  he  has  a  better  spirit  toward 
God  and  goodness,  than  they  are  represented  to  have  had  to- 
ward their  employer. 

It  is  often  said  that  our  subject  is  inexplicable ;  and  that 
it  is  hence  needless  to  employ  one's  thoughts  about  it.  No 
satisfaction  is  to  be  expected  ;  no  consistent  solution  of  the 
matter  can  be  given.  For  what  purpose,  then,  did  Christ 
speak  this  parable  ?  Is  there  no  force,  no  pertinency,  no 
conclusiveness,  no  intelligibleness,  in  the  reasons  by  which 
he  would  here  silence  the  murmurs  of  mankind?  Does  not 
the  subject,  'as  here  set  forth,  commend  itself  to  reason,  to 
conscience,  to  whatever  is  intellectual  and  true  in  man  ? 
However  unsatisfactory  may  be  the  explanations  of  others, 
shall  that  of  our  Saviour  be  held  insufficient  ?  Is  it  not  sim- 
plicity itself?  He  has  no  deep  theory,  no  subtle  discrimina- 
tions, no  elaborate  reasoning;  but  makes  his  appeals  to  man's 
common  sense,  and  makes  them  in  such  a  manner,  that 
common  sense  in  a  child,  can  neither  misapprehend  or  resist 
them.  Let  it  not  be  again  said,  that  the  subject  is  mysteri- 
ous. If  there  be  mystery  here,  it  is  not  the  mystery  of  the 
subject,  but  of  a  perverse  and  unteachable  heart. 
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Art.  YII.     Review  of  the  Memoirs  of   Matthew 

Henrt. 

By  Rev.  William  B.  SpsAorx,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Second  Pnebyteiiaa 

Church,  Albany,  New- York. 

Hbnuiin  qf  (he  Life^  Ckarader,  and  WrUinQt  qf  the  Reo.  Mattkew  Bmry, 
By  I  B.  WUUamt^  L,  L,  D,  P,  &  A.  Firai  American  from  the  third 
London  Edition, 

There  are  some  names  that  die,  in  spite  of  all  that  can 
be  done  to  keep  them  alive;  there  are  others  that  live, 
whoever  may  combine  to  blot  them  out  of  existence.  Be 
it  that  no  monument  tells  where  their  ashes  repose ;  that  no 
orator  commemorates  their  fame;  that  no  memoir  proclaims 
to  the  world  their  character  or  their  doings ;  yet  let  them, 
by  the  greatness  of  their  intellectual  efforts  or  public  services, 
identify  themselves  with  the  character  of  the  age  in  which 
they  Uve,  and  it  were  scarcely  a  more  hopeless  task  to  un- 
dertake to  pluck  a  star  from  the  heavens,  than  to  quench  the 
lustre  of  their  names,  or  to  limit  the  usefulness  of  their  lives. 

It  will  hardly  be  questioned  at  this  day,  that  the  name  of 
Matthew  Henry  belongs  somewhere  on  the  comparatively 
small  list  of  names,  which  are  not  destined  to  lose  their  lus- 
tre with  the  lapse  of  ages.  Passing  by  all  the  other  impor- 
tant services  which  he  rendered  to  the  great  cause  of  truth 
and  piety,  his  conmientary  is  an  imperishable  monument 
both  of  his  greatness  and  his  goqdness. 

Though  much  more  than  a  century  has  passed  since  he 
was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  yet  his  name  is  as  fragrant  in 
the  church  as  ever ;  and  perhaps  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that,  by  his  writings,  which  may  now  be  considered  as 
the  representative  of  his  person  on  earth,  he  is  actually  ac- 
complishing more  at  this  day  for  the  advancement  of  the 
kin^om  of  Christ,  than  he  did  during  the  period  in  which 
he  lived  by  the  diversified  influence  of  his  unremitting  per- 
sonal exertions.  It  must  be  left  for  the  ages  of  eternity  to 
reveal  the  amount  of  blessing  which  his  writings  will  have 
been  instrumental  in  securing  to  each  successive  generation ; 
and  no  doubt  there  are  multitudes  now  around  the  throne, 
whom  he  never  saw  in  the  flesh,  who  have  already  recog- 
nised him  as  the  instrument  by  which  their  minds  were  first 
brought  in  contact  with  the  light  of  heavenly  truth,  and  their 
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faith  confirmed  in  the  gracious  promises  of  God,  and  their 
goings  established  in  the  w&ys  of  holiness,  until  by  grace 
they  have  reached  their  destined  home. 

Several  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  day,  preached 
and  published  sermons  in  reference  to  his  death ;  some  of 
which  are  preserved  in  the  volume  containing  his  miscella- 
neous works,  and  are  alike  creditable  to  the  authors  and  the 
character  they  are  desisted  to  commemorate.    A  memoir  of 
his  life  also  was  published  not  long  after  his  death,  written 
by  his  intimate  friend,  the  Reverend  W.  Tong ;  which,  though 
it  contained  much  that  must  always  be  deeply  interesting, 
seems  never  to  have  been  considered  as  a  happy  delineation 
of  Mr.  Henrjr's  character.    A  memoir  that  should  do  full 
justice  to  this  extraordinary  man,  has  always  been  a  deside- 
ratum in  the  church  until  within  the  last  few  years;  and  the 
honour  of  supplying  this  deficiency  in  a  manner  which  the 
Christian  pubUc  has  pronounced  entirely  satisfactory,  has 
been  reserved  to  a  gentleman  whose  literary  and  religious 
character  eminently  qualified  him  for  this  work,  who  came 
to  it  with  every  advantage  which  could  be  furnished  by  a 
ready  access  to  all  the  family  manuscripts,  and  who  has  also, 
if  we  mistake  not,  a  portion  of  the  blood  of  this  great  and 
good  man  flowing  in  his  veins.     Doctor  Williams,  the  au- 
thor of  this  memoir,  is  a  nephew  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Edward 
Williams,  whose  character  is  well  known  in  this  coimtry. 
He  is  a  lawyer  of  great  distinction  in  Shrewsbury;  and  is 
weU  known  in  England,  not  only  for  his  professional  emi- 
nence, but  for  his  zealous  attachment  to  the  interests  of  lite- 
rature and  religion.    Besides  the  work  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article,  he  has  published  a  volume  containing 
memoirs  of  Mrs.  Savage  and  Mrs.  Hulton,  sisters  of  Matthew 
Henry,  and  has  also  given  the  world  an  enlarged  and  improv- 
ed edition  of  his  worfcs,  including  the  Biography  of  his  father, 
PhiHp  Henry,  and  many  of  the  outlines  of  his  father's  dis- 
courses.    In  all  these  works,  as  they  now  appear.  Doctor 
Williams  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  not  only  of  the  present 
generation,  but  of  posterity ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  in  which 
the  good  providence  of  God  should  be  devoutly  acknowledg- 
ed, that,  at  a  period  so  remote  from  that  in  which  these  illus- 
trious men  and  women  lived,  there  should  be  found  a  de- 
scendant of  the  same  family  to  erect  so  worthy  and  noble  a 
monument  to  the  distinguished  ability  and  excellence  of  his 
ancestors. 
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We  shall  limit  ourselves  in  this  article  to  a  brief  outline 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Henry,  in  the  hope  of  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  all  our  readers  to  the  invaluable  work  in 
which  this  great  man  is  so  fully  and  faithfully  exhibited.     . 

Matthew  Henry  was  the  second  son  of  the  Reverend  Philip 
Henry  and  of  Katharine  his  wife,  and  was  born  at  Broad 
Oak,  in  Flintshire,  Oct.  12,  1662 ;  the  year  which  was  ren- 
dered memorable  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England  by 
the  exclusion  of  about  two  thousand  of  the  best  ministers 
with  which  any  country  has  ever  been  blessed,  from  the 
duties  of  the  sacred  office. 

Though  thename  of  Philip  Henry  is  less  known,  in  this 
country  at  least,  than  that  of  Matthew,  from  the  fact  that  the 
published  works  of  the  latter  are  much  the  most  extensive, 
yet  we  are  inclined  to  think,  from  the  biography  of  the  fitther, 
and  from  the  few  of  his  writings  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
that  he  was  in  every  respect  equal,  perhaps  in  most  superiour, 
to  the  son.  There  seems  inde^  to  have  been  a  surpri- 
sing resemblance  of  character  between  them ;  owing,  no 
doubt,  in  a  great  measure  to  the  forming  influence  of  parental 
instruction  and  example.  Both  were  remarkable  for  their 
humility,  benevolence,  self-denial,  and  cheerful  submission 
to  the  will  of  God.  Both  were  distinguished  for  an  ardent 
thirst  for  knowledge,  for  high  intellectual  powers,  for  origin- 
ality of  conception,  and  for  a  style  of  singular  quaintness, 
and  yet  uncommon  beauty.  And  we  may  add,  both  were 
trained  in  an  unusual  degree  in  the  school  of  adversity ; 
though  in  this  latter  particular  the  lot  of  the  father  was  more 
eminently  distinguished  than  that  of  the  son,  as  he  was  sub- 
ject, during  a  considerable  part  of  his  ministry,  to  the  com- 
plicated inconveniences  and  trials  of  a  most  malignant  per- 
secution. It  would  rather  appear  also  that  the  father  had 
the  advantage  in  respect  both  to  original  genius  and  intel- 
lectual culture ;  for  his  opportunities  at  the  university  were 
probably  better  in  some  respects,  than  those  which  his  son 
enjoyed,  even  under  his  own  instruction ;  and  a  comparison 
of  the  writings  of  the  two  is  fitted  to  leave  the  impression 
that,  while  both  minds  are  cast  substantially  in  the  same 
mould,  and  are  gi^^ed  with  uncommon  powers,  yet,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  one  is  to  be  considered  as  sustaining  to  the 
other  the  relation  of  a  splendid  copy  to  a  splendid  original. 
In  confirmation  of  this  sentiment,  we  may  cite  the  fact  that 
the  son  gratefully  acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  the  fitther 
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for  many  of  the  valuable  thoughts  contained  in  his  com- 
mentary ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  habit  which  the 
latter  was  always  in,  of  commenting  upon  a  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture in  connexion  with  family  worship,  suggested  to  the 
former  the  idea  of  that  great  work  which  will  cause  his 
name  to  be  embalmed  in  the  church  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Of  the  remains  of  Philip  Henry,  we  have  met  with  nothing 
except  portions  of  his  diary,  incorporated  into  the  memoir  of 
his  life,  and  the  outUnes  of  a  considerable  number  of  ser- 
mons which  form  the  appendix  of  the  volume  containing 
Matthew  Henry's  miscellaneous  works ;  but  these  unfinished 
productions  evidently  indicate  a  mind  of  the  highest  order ; 
every  paragraph  bears  the  impression  of  an  original  genius : 
and  one  hardly  knows  which  to  admire  most,  the  power  and 
beauty  of  the  thoughts,  or  the  heavenliness  of  the  spirit  which 
breathes  in  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  memoir.  The  uncommon  powers 
of  Matthew  Henry  began  to  develope  themselves  at  a  very 
early  period ;  insomuch  that  at  the  age  of  three  years  he 
could  read  the  Bible  with  facility  and  intelligence.  His  edu- 
cation for  several  of  the  first  years  of  his  life  was  conducted 
chiefly  under  the  eye  of  his  parents  ;  and  while  he  enjoyed 
here  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  culture  of  his  mind,  he 
had  also  the  advantage  of  the  best  religious  instruction,  aided 
by  the  power  of  an  eminently  holy  example.  From  an  ex- 
tract of  one  of  his  letters  which  has  been  preserved,  written 
when  he  was  only  nine  years  old,  it  appears  that  at  that 
early  period  his  thoughts  were  seriously  employed  upon 
spiritual  subjects ;  but  it  was  not  till  two  or  three  years 
after,  that  he  seems  to  have  been  in  any  tolerable  de^ee 
•  satisfied  that  he  was  the  subject  of  a  gracious  renovation. 
In  a  manuscript  dated  Oct.  18,  1675,  when  he  was  thirteen 
years  old,  he  records  the  experience  which  he  had  had  two 
years  before ;  and  the  examination  of  his  own  heart  which 
he  then  institued  with  a  view  to  decide  whether  religion  had 
actually  been  formed  in  his  soul ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
a  more  correct  epitome  of  the  evidence  of  Christian  charac- 
ter than  this  paper  exhibits.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
that  the  parental  and  other  domestic  influences  to  which  he 
was  subject,  were  eminently  adapted,  not  only  to  prepare  his 
heart  for  the  reception  of  divine  grace,  but  to  cherish  and 
mature  the  sacred  principle  after  it  was  implanted ;  and  to 
this  happy  state  of  things,  it  was  no  doubt  owing  in  no  in- 
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considerable  degree,  that  his  Christian  character  was  subse- 
quently developed  in  such  beautiftil  proportions,  and  ope- 
rated with  such  powerful  attraction. 

The  commencement  of  Matthew  Henry's  Christian  ex- 
perience was  just  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  forms  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  great  importance  to  be  attached  to 
a  healthful  parental  influence.  The  principles  of  religion 
were  instilled  into  his  mind  as  soon  as  he  was  capable  of 
comprehending  them,  and  he  saw  them  constantly  embodied 
in  living  action  in  the  example  of  both  his  parents ;  and 
every  tlung  was  done  that  could  be,  which  was  adapted  to 
impress  upoa  him  the  truth  that  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom."  The  consequence  of  this  cautious 
and  faithful  training  was,  that  the  evil  propensities  of  the 
unrenewed  heart,  which,  in  other  circumstances,  might  have 
been  developed  in  full  strength,  were  never  brought  into 
vigorous  exercise;  and  before  the  period  had  arrived  in 
which  we  ordinarily  expect  to  find  a  settled  character,  or 
even  a  very  full  developement  of  constitutional  tendencies, 
we  find  this  youth  comparatively  secure  against  the  influ- 
ence of  temptation,  from  having  a  living  principle  of  religion 
implanted  in  his  heart. 

It  were  of  course  more  diflicult  in  such  cases  to  trace  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit  in  conviction  and  conversion,  and 
especially  to  fasten  upon  any  particular  time  when  the  great 
change  is  supposed  to  take  place,  than  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  mind  is  more  suddenly  brought  in  contact  with 
divine  truth,  and  the  conscience  wakes  in  a  moment  from  the 
dream  of  ignorance  or  delusion,  to  the  blackness  of  its  own 
guilt.  But  the  cases  of  hopeful  conversion  which  occur 
under  the  former  circumstances  are  by  no  means  to  be  less 
relied  on,  than  those  which  take  place  under  the  latter :  on 
the  contrary,  if  there  is  any  thing  proved  by  experience,  it  is 
that  the  children  of  pious  parents,  who  have  been  trained  up 
from  their  infancy  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord;  when  they  make  a  profession  of  religion,  usually  ex- 
hibit a  far  more  consistent  Christian  character,  and  much 
less  frequently  give  occasion  to  painful  suspicion  in  respect 
to  the  genuineness  of  their  piety,  than  do  those  whose  minds 
have  not  been  previously  stored  with  truth,  and  whose  first  re- 
ligious exercises  are  more  rapid  and  powerfiil.  And  the  rea- 
son is  obvious ;  for  admitting  the  conversion  in  each  case  to  be 
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genuine,  in  the  one  case,  the  materials  out  of  which  the  Chris- 
tian character  is  to  be  formed  have  been  accumulating  under 
the  influence  of  sound  scriptural  instruction;  and  the  very 
truths  are  already  in  the  mind  which  the  Holy  Spirit  uses  in 
accomplishing  his  work ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  its  reli- 
gious exercises  are  from  the  beginning  far  more  intelligent, 
and  the  Christian  character  assumes  better  proportions,  than 
if  there  had  been  no  previous  habit  of  reflection.  But  in  the 
other  case,  the  mind  has  not  been  before  conversant  with 
the  truth,  and  at  first  takes  but  a  partial  and  often  a  dis- 
torted view  of  it;  and  though  it  may  comprehend  enough  at 
a  single  glance  to  secure,  through  the  agency  of  the  blessed 
Spirit,  a  genuine  conversion  to  God,  yet  in  order  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  synmietrical  religious  character,  all  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  must  be  known,  and  their  different  relations  un- 
derstood, and  each  must  exert  its  legitimate  influence  on  the 
feelings  of  the  heart,  and  the  actions  of  the  life.  A  little  ob- 
servation might  satisfy  any  one,  that  a  large  part  of  the  ec- 
centricity which  pertains  to  many  professed  Christians,  and 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  fanaticism  which  prevails  in 
the  church,  and  very  many  of  the  ill-judged  movements 
which  are  made  in  connexion  with  religion,  are  to  be  referred 
to  ignorance  of  God's  truth :  the  individuals  concerned  in 
most  instances,  never  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  Christian 
education,  or  if  they  did,  they  neglected  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures;  and  this  evil  has 
never  been  in  any  tolerable  degree  remedied  by  any  efforts 
they  may  have  made  subsequently  to  their  conversion. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us  as  one  of  the  peculiar  errours 
of  the  present  day,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  judge  of  Chris- 
tian character,  rather  by  a  reference  to  its 'accidental  quali- 
ties, than  its  substantial  elements;  rather  by  looking  back  to 
the  agony  or  the  rapture  in  which  the  foundation  of  it  was 
suppcsed  to  be  laid,  than  by  observing  the  consistency,  the 
-activity,  the  spirituality  by  which  it  has  been  subsequently 
marked.  There  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  there  are  many 
in  the  religious  community  with  whom  so  simple  a  story  of 
conversion  as  that  which  Matthew  Henry  has  told  concern- 
ing himself,  would  scarely  pass  current;  they  would  want 
something  more  imposing,  and  thrilling,  and  heart-stirring; 
would  wish  to  know  more  definitely  the  very  time  of  his 
birth  into  the  kin^om;  and  to  hear  something  more  of  the 
depths  of  misery  into  which  he  fell  in  his  conviction,  and  of 
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the  heights  of  glory  to  which  he  rose  when  he  first  became 
a  new  creature  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
excellent  man,  in  estimating  his  own  Christian  character, 
ever  attached  any  special  importance  to  his  early  exercises : 
on  the  contrary  he  seems  to  have  looked  at  them  only  in 
connexion  with  his  subsequent  Ufe ;  and  to  have  taken  the 
comfort  of  believing  himself  a  disciple,  not  because  he  was 
more  or  less  agitated,  or  more  or  less  enraptured,  at  any 
^ven  time,  but  because  he  found  himself  living  habitually 
m  the  fear,  and  love,  and  servicer  of  God. 

Mr.  Henry  seems  to  have  continued  at  Broad  Oak  under 
the  instniction  which  was  communicated  in  his  father's  house, 
until  1680,  when,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  placed  in 
the  family  and  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Doolittle  of 
Islington,  who  is  represented  as  having  been  an  uncommonly 
faithml  and  excellent  minister.  How  long  he  continued 
here  is  not  known ;  but  not  very  long  after  he  came,  it  is 
ascertained  that  Mr.  Doolittle  was  driven  from  Islington  by 
persecution,  and  his  pupils  were  most  of  them  scattered 
among  private  families  in  a  neighbouring  village.  Mr.  Henry 
however  returned  to  his  paternal  residence,  and  resumed  his 
studies  with  his  accustomed  diligence  under  the  instruction 
of  his  excellent  father.  During  his  study  at  Islington  there 
is  evidence  of  his  having  made  rapid  improvement  both  in 
learning  and  in  grace;  and  he  was  introduced  to  a  numerous 
circle  of  friends  in  whom  he  became  deeply  interested,  and 
many  of  whom  seem  to  have  retained  a  most  affectionate 
regard  for  him  during  the  residue  of  life. 

It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Henry  in  early  childhood — at 
least  as  soon  as  he  had  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  having 
felt  the  power  of  religion  in  his  own  soul — formed  the  pur- 
pose of  ultimately  devoting  himself  to  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry ;  and  no  doubt  he  had  this  great  object  pro- 
minently beiiDre  him  in  the  whole  course  of  his  studies.  But 
from  some  cause  or  other,  he  determined,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  his  father,  and  by  the  advice  of  an  intimate  and  val- 
ued friend,  to  leave  for  a  while  the  studies  which  were  de- 
signed more  immediately  to  prepare  him  for  the  sacred  oflSce, 
and  ^ve  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law.  It  is  not  improba- 
ble that  he  was  influenced  mainly  to  this  determination,  by 
a  conviction  that  the  general  knowledge  which  he  would 
acquire  by  such  a  course,  and  particularly  the  acquaintance 
which  he  would  gain  with  the  world  under  different  aspects, 
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would  qualify  him  for  the  more  successful  discharge  of  the 
ministerial  office.  We  should  not  think  it  best  as  a  general 
rule  to  advise  young  men  to  engage  in  the  study  of  the  law 
as  a  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  ministry;  nevertheless 
we  are  &r  from  believing  that  the  knowledge  which  might 
be  acquired  by  such  a  course  could  be  turned  to  no  account 
in  the  discharge  of  ministerial  duties.  Indeed  there  is  no 
species  of  knowledge  which  a  minister  may  not,  in  some  way 
or  other,  render  subservient  to  his  great  work;  and  he  who 
thinks  of  entering  the  ministry  without  having  his  mind 
enlarged  in  some  degree  by  general  science,  satisfied  with 
having  always  kept  in  the  path  of  direct  preparation  for  his 
work,  will  find  himself  often  embarrassed  by  his  ignorance, 
and  far  less  likely  to  attain  the  great  objects  of  the  ministry, 
than  if  his  mind  were  stored  with  a  large  fimd  of  general 
knowledge.  Pursuant  to  the  determination  which  he  had 
formed,  Mr.  Henry  commenced  the  study  of  the  law  at 
Gray's  Inn,  London,  in  1685,  being  in  the  twenty-third  year 
of  his  age. 

He  entered  upon  this  new  course  of  study  with  exemplary 
diligence;  insomuch  that  some  of  his  friends  began  to  fear 
£>r  the  fkie  of  his  early  resolutions  in  respect  to  the  minis- 
try. But  their  fears  were  quite  groundless;  for  even  then 
he  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to  theological  studies,  and 
frequently  met  some  of  his  friends  for  Christian  conference, 
and  expounded  to  them  portions  of  the  word  of  God.  Du- 
ring his  residence  here,  he  also  maintained  an  active  corres- 
pondence with  his  father,  than  which  nothing  could  have 
been  better  fitted  to  quicken  his  devout  affections,  and  esta- 
blish him  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  holiness. 

It  was  in  the  year  1685  that  the  excellent  Richard  Bax- 
ter, a  man  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,  was  sen- 
tenced by  Jeffreys,  at  Guildhall,  "  to  pay  five  hundred  marks, 
to  he  in  prison  till  they  were  paid,  and  to  be  bound  to  his 
good  behaviour  for  seven  years."  Mr.  Henry  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  place  where  this  venerable  saint  was  impri- 
soned, went  to  pay  him  a  visit ;  and  he  subsequently  describes 
the  interview  he  had  with  him,  in  a  letter  of  great  interest, 
addressed  to  his  father.  Mr.  Baxter's  remarks  to  him  show, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  rise  completely  above  the  malignity 
of  his  persecutors,  and  that  there  was  no  sacrifice  which  he 
accounted  dear  for  the  honour  of  that  Master  whom  he  had 
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pledged  himself  to  serve,  and  who  had  called  him  to  virtue 
and  glory. 

Aifter  having  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  law  somewhat 
more  than  a  year,  during  which  time  he  availed  himself  of 
an  opportunity  for  acquiring  the  French  language,  he  return- 
ed to  Broad  Oak  in  June,  1686 ;  when  his  friends  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  him  still  keeping  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world,  and  as  firmly  resolved  on  devoting  himself 
to  the  ministry  as  ever.  Shortly  after  tus  return,  he  was  in- 
vited by  one  of  his  clerical  friends  in  that  nei£[hbourhood  to 
exercise  his  gift  of  preaching  for  the  benefit  of  his  congrega- 
tion ;  and  though  he  had  not  been  formally  separated  to  the 
ministerial  office,  he  complied  with  the  request,  and  preached 
several  times  with  great  acceptance,  and  some  visible  success. 
Being  on  a  visit  at  Chester  about  the  same  time,  he  consent- 
ed to  preach  there  also ;  and  so  strong  and  &[eneral  was  the 
interest  he  excited  in  the  congregation  which  he  addressed, 
that  they  immediately  resolved  on  an  attempt  to  secure  per- 
manently his  ministerial  services.  After  receiving  the  advice 
of  his  excellent  father,  which  was  in  favour  of  tus  acceding  to 
their  proposal,  he  resolved  on  returning  to  their  call  an  affirm- 
ative answer;  and  shortly  after  set  his  face  again  towards 
London,  with  a  view  to  close  up  his  concerns  at  Grajr's  Inn, 
and  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  entering  on  the 
active  duties  of  the  ministry.  He  appears  at  this  time  to 
have  been  most  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  work  to  which  he  was  giving  himself;  and  his 
diary  contains  a  record  of  his  own  secret  communings  in 
reference  to  this  subject,  which  shows  how  richly  he  was 
anointed  for  his  office  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  how  fearful 
he  was  lest  he  should  enter  it  without  the  requisite  spiritual 
qualifications. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Henry  had  been  educated  a  non- 
conformist, and  his  predilections  were  evidently  in  fiivour  of 
Presbyterian  ordination,  he  was  unwilling  to  come  to  a  prac- 
tical decision  on  this  important  subject,  without  going  over 
the  whole  ground  of  evidence  for  himself;  and  hence  he 
gave  himself  to  a  deliberate  and  thorough  investigation  of 
3iis  whole  subject ;  and  that  he  might  be  the  more  likely  to 
arrive  at  an  impartial  conclusion,  he  committed  to  paper  the 
most  important  things  that  occurred  to  him  on  both  sides  of 
the  question ;  and  tfao  result  was  that,  though  he  was  fully 
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satisfied  of  the  validit7  of  Episcopal  ordination,  yet  he  was 
equally  satisfied  that  in  view  of  all  which  at  that  time  it  in- 
volved, he  coald  not  with  a  good  conscience  consent  to  it: 
in  other  words,  he  was,  firom  sober  investigation  and  honest 
conviction,  a  dissenter.  Though  his  reflections  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  recorded  in  his  diary,  relate  in  some  important  re- 
spects to  a  state  of  things  which  no  longer  exists,  yet  the 
great  principles  which  he  maintains,  and  on  which  his  ulti- 
mate decision  was  founded,  admit  of  ^neral  application ; 
and  it  would  seem  that  no  person  could  read  over  these  re- 
flections without  at  once  acuniring  the  honesty  and  intelli- 
gence by  which  they  were  dictated,  and  ^Uierin^  some 
sound  and  practical  maxims  for  the  regulation  of  his  own 
conduct. 

Mr.  Henry,  having  become  fiilly  satisfied  of  his  duty, 
applied  to  several  of  me  leading  Presbyterian  ministers  of 
London,  to  whom  he  was  best  known,  for  ordination ;  and 
accordingly,  on  the  9th  May,  after  having  submitted  to  an 
examination,  and  gone  through  with  the  prescribed  exercises 
preparatory  to  the  occasion,  he  was  pHvaiely  set  apart  to 
the  office  of  a  gospel  minister.  The  necessity  for  this  ser- 
vice being  performed  in  a  private  way,  grew  out  of  the  illi- 
beral spirit  of  the  times ;  for  though  there  was  more  of  the 
semblance  of  toleration  at  this  period  than  there  had  been  a 
few  years  previous,  yet  even  now  dissenters  were  barely  en- 
dured, and  were  at  the  mercy  of  an  arbitrary  power,  whose 
lender  compassions  were  cruelty. 

In  June  1687,  Mr.  Henry  returned  to  Chester,  vnth  a 
view  of  making  it  the  place  of  his  permanent  residence. 
Having  become  happily  settled  in  his  work,  with  promising 
prospects  of  usefiilness,  he  fi)rmed  a  matrimonial  connexion 
with  Miss  Hardware,  a  lady  of  highly  respectable  family  and 
imcommon  excellence  of  character.  Though  her  mother 
was  not  at  firat  in  favour  of  the  connexion,  firom  an  ambi- 
tious desire,  as  she  afterwards  confessed,  that  her  daughter 
mi^ht  be  placed  in  a  more  easy  worldly  condition,  yet  she 
ultimately  not  only  became  reconciled  to  it,  but  regarded  it 
as  a  great  blessing  to  her  fimiily.  But  notwithstanding  the 
event  seemed  auspicious  of  good  to  all  who  were  concemed| 
the  hopes  which  were  connected  with  it  were  destined  soon 
to  give  place  to  the  bitterness  of  disappointment ;  for  within 
about  a  year  and  a  half  i^ier  their  marriage,  the  union  was 
roddnfly  broken  by  Mrs.  Henry's  death.  She  died  of  the 
Vol.  I.  36 
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small-pox,  Feb.  14, 1689,  aged  twenty-five;  having  only  for 
a  short  time  sustained  the  relation  of  a  mother. 

A  little  before  the  close  of  the  next  year,  Mr.  Henry  en- 
tered a  second  time  into  the  marriage  relation.  The  lady 
with  whom  he  was  now  united,  was  Miss  Warburton,  a  rela- 
tive of  his  former  wife,  and  alike  respectable  in  her  fiunily 
connexions  and  her  personal  character.  She  proved  every 
way  worthy  of  the  station  to  which  she  was  introduced ; 
and  the  happy  results  of  the  union  were  an  enlargement  of 
Mr.  Henry's  usefulness,  and  a  small  femily  of  children^ 
which,  however,  were  mercifiilly  taken  from  their  parents  by 
death  before  they  had  reached  maturity. 

The  example  of  Mr.  Henry  in  this  respect,  deserves  to 
be  seriously  considered  by  all  ministers  who,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  are  placed  in  similar  circumstances.  It  admits 
of  no  question  that  in  all  ordinary  cases  a  clergyman's  use- 
fulness is  greatly  promoted,  by  his  being  the  head  of  a 
family ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  it  were  desirable  that  every 
young  minister  should  enter  into  the  matrimonial  relation  as 
soon  as  may  be,  after  he  has  become  settled  in  his  work. 
But  it  is  best  that  all  premature  arrangements  in  reference 
to  this  should  be  avoided ;  and  it  is  all  the  better  if  a  min- 
ister can  select  his  wife  with  some  reference  to  the  station 
she  may  be  called  to  occupy.  But  on  no  subject,  perhaps, 
are  young  ministers  so  much  in  danger  of  mistaking  their 
duty  and  their  interest,  and  of  greatiy  limiting  their 
usefulness,  as  on  this ;  and  who  ne^  be  told,  that  many 
a  man  who  has  early  given  promise  of  bein^  a  most 
efficient  helper  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  mmistry  of 
reconciliation,  has  actually  passed  not  only  a  most  uncom- 
fortable, but  comparatively  useless  life,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  early  and  rashly  committed  himself  in  some  foolish 
love  speculation,  which  has  resulted  in  his  union  with  a 
female  who  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  disposition  to  be 
a  fellow-helper  with  him  unto  the  kingdom  of  God.  We 
would  say  then,  let  every  one  who  contemplates  the  ministry 
as  a  profession,  make  his  calculations  at  a  proper  time,  unless 
there  are  some  special  reasons  to  the  contrary,  for  entering 
the  marriage  state ;  for  while  such  a  step  will  exempt  him 
from  numberless  inconveniences  in  his  intercourse  with 
society,  and  especially  with  his  own  flock,  it  will  contribute 
not  a  little  to  his  dimity,  comfort  and  usefulness.  But  let 
him  take  heed  that  all  his  arrangements  in  reference  to  this 
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subject  are  made  tdth  cautious  deliberation  and  true  wis- 
dom ;  remembering  that  a  serious  errour  here  will  extend  its 
influence  to  all  the  departments  of  his  professional  activity, 
as  well  as  domestic  enjoyment. 

The  year  1696  was  rendered  memorable  to  Mr.  Henry 
by  the  death  of  several  of  his  valued  relatives  and  friends, 
and  especially  of  his  truly  excellent  and  revered  fiither,  the 
BeT,  Philip  Henry.  This  great  and  good  man  was  suddenly 
arrested  by  disease  in  the  nudst  of  health  and  usefiilness,  and 
within  a  few  hours  was  taken  up  to  his  heavenly  home.  His 
son  had  only  time  to  reach  his  dying  bed,  after  the  news  of  his 
illness  was  communicated  to  him,  and  to  receive  the  paternal 
blessing  just  as  the  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  was  going 
to  ruin.  He  describes  the  last  interview,  and  his  father's  dy- 
ing scene  in  these  words — <<  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he  said, 
'<Si  son,  you  are  welcome  to  a  dying  father ;  I  am  now 
ready  to  be  offered  up,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at 
hand.'  A  little  after  midnight,  my  mother,  holding  his 
hands  as  he  sat  in  bed,  and  I  holding  the  pillow  to  his  back, 
he  very  quietly,  and  without  any  strugglmg,  groan,  or  rat- 
tling, breathed  out  his  dear  soul  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  he  had  faithfully  served."  On  the  Fri- 
day following  his  death,  while  his  remains  were  yet  unburied, 
the  son  preached  on  occasion  of  a  public  fast,  which  had 
been  appointed  by  the  father  on  the  preceding  Sabbath ; 
and  imnaediately  after  the  funeral  returned  to  his  family  and 
flock  at  Chester,  with  his  mind  full  of  seasonable  reflections, 
and  his  heart  of  pious  feelings,  in  view  of  the  afflictive  dis- 
pensation which  had  called  him  from  home.  The  thoughts 
which  he  committed  to  his  diary  on  this  occasion  indicate  a 
most  quiet  and  humble  spirit,  a  truly  filial  confidence  in 
God,  and  a  deep  and  practical  recognition  of  his  goodness 
in  allowing  him  for  so  long  a  time  the  blessing  of  such  a 
fiither.  The  resolutions  which  he  formed,  and  which  he 
was  evidently  enabled  to  carry  in  his  subsequent  life,  show 
that  it  was  good  for  him  to  be  afflicted. 

Mr.  Henry^s  unconunon  popularity  as  a  preacher,  as  well 
as  the  distinguished  excellence  of  his  character,  drew  upon 
him  from  time  to  time,  the  eyes  of  distant  congregations 
which  were  bereaved  of  their  ministers.  Though  he  had 
been  but  two  or  three  times  at  London,  from  the  period  of 
his  settlement  at  Chester,  yet  his  preaching  there  in  a  few 
instances  had  not  failed  to  awaken  a  deep  interest,  and  a 
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strong  desire,  if  possible,  that  he  mi^t  be  indaoed  to  accept 
a  cedf  to  some  vacant  congregation  in  the  metropolis.  The 
first  invitation  which  he  is  known  to  have  received  was 
from  the  church  in  Hackney,  in  1708,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  tibe  learned  and  eloquent  Doctor  Bates,  who  had 
been  its  pastor ;  but  though  some  special  efforts  were  made 
to  secure  the  acceptance  of  the  call,  he  seems  to  have 
declined  it  without  hesitation.  Shortly  after,  he  was  invited 
to  succeed  die  Reverend  Nathaniel  Taylor,  a  man  of  (neat 
celebrity,  and  one  of  the  lecturers  in  Salterns  hall ;  but  neie 
a^ain,  though  the  place  was  one  of  the  greatest  respecta- 
buity,  and  though  me  call  was  accompanied  by  private  comr 
munications  of  the  most  ur^jent  kind  from  such  men  aa 
John  Howe  and  Doctor  Damel  WiUiams,  yet  it  all  did  not 
avail  to  induce  lum  to  think  seriously  of  leaving  Chester. 
Subsequently  to  this  he  was  invited  to  Manchester  to  take 
charge  of  the  church  which  was  rendered  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Charlton,  who  is  described  as  ^'  a  divine  of 
sinfi[ular  eminence  and  attainments ;"  and  scarcely  had  he 
had  time  to  decline  this  invitation,  before  he  received  yet 
another  to  a  joint  partnership  with  Mr.  Shower,  at  the  Old 
Jewry ;  and  about  the  same  time  a  still  more  troublesome 
proposal  came  to  him  from  the  church  in  Silver-street,  to 
which  Mr.  Howe  had  formerly  sustained  the  relation  of 
pastor.  Up  to  this  time,  however,  he  appears  to  have  been 
inflexible  in  his  determination  not  to  leave  Chester ;  and  his 
attachment  to  his  congregation  there,  seems  to  have  fiimish- 
ed  him  with  a  ready  answer  to  all  the  applications  which 
were  made;  though  the  case  last  mentioned,  seems  on 
account  of  the  decisive  opinion  which  was  entertained  bv 
many  of  his  most  judicious  friends  in  fiivour  of  a  removal, 
to  have  been  taken  into  much  more  serious  consideration, 
and  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  greater  perplexity  than 
any  similar  case  in  his  previous  experience. 

But  .notwithstanding  the  numerous  invitations  which 
Mr.  Henry  had  declin^l  to  what  were  considered  wider 
fields  of  ministerial  labour,  he  did  at  length,  diough  not 
without  great  deliberation  and  anxiety,  consent  to  a  re- 
moval. The  congregation  at  Hackney  whose  call  he  had 
declined  after  the  death  of  Doctor  Bates,  repeated  their  invi- 
tation with  an  earnestness  which  would  not  be  denied,  after 
the  death  of  his  successor ;  and  the  result  of  a  somewhat 
protracted  negociation,  and  of  no  little  conflict  of  mind  on 
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the  part  of  Mr.  Henry,  was  the  dissolution  of  his  pastoral 
relation  at  Chester,  and  his  introduction  to  a  new  field  of 
labour  at  Hackney.  He  has  recorded  in  his  diary  at  con- 
siderabfe  length  the  reasons  which  influenced  him  to  this 
unexpected  step;  and  they  are  such  as  evince  the  most 
aflSsctionate  attachment  to  the  congregation  from  which  he 
was  separated,  the  most  watchM  attention  to  the  leadings 
of  Providence,  and  the  most  earnest  desire  to  serve  his  Mas- 
ter to  the  extent  of  his  ability. 

Mr.  Henry's  ministry  at  Chester  was  distinguished  by  a 
most  laborious  and  faithful  dischai^  of  all  the  duties  per- 
taining to  his  arduous  vocation.  He  was  especially  atten- 
tive to  the  moral  and  religious  interests  of  the  young ;  cate- 
chising them  regularly  every  Saturday  afternoon,  frequentiy 
preaching  sermons  with  special  reference  to  their  benefit, 
and  associating  with  them  in  a  more  private  way  with  a 
view  to  bring  them  under  the  influence  of  religion.  In  his 
pastoral  relations  he  was  uniformly  affectionate  and  exem- 
plary ;  regarding  no  personal  sacrifice  by  which  he  miffht 
contribute  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  those  committed  toms 
care.  Nor  was  he  contented  merely  with  labouring  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  flock ;  but  he  extended  his  views  and  his 
eSoTta  abroad  and  caused  his  influence  to  be  most  benignly 
and  delightfiilly  felt  through  the  whole  surrounding 
country. 

The  devoted  attachment  of  Mr.  Henry  to  his  congrega- 
tion at  Chester,  not  only  rendered  it  exceedinjg^Iy  difficult  for 
him  to  break  the  tie  by  which  he  was  bound  to  them  as  a 
pastor,  but  caused  him,  soon  after  it  was  actually  broken,  to 
look  back  upon  them  with  unutterable  feelings  of*^  tenderness, 
and  to  indulge  painful  apprehensions  lest,  after  all,  he  had 
mistaken  the  path  of  duty.  Even  before  his  removal  to 
Hackney  he  writes  in  his  diary  thus — "  I  see  I  have  been 
very  unkind  to  the  congregation,  who  love  me  too  well ;"  and 
on  his  arrival  at  his  new  habitation  he  utters  himself  in 
such  language  as  this — ^^  Lord,  am  I  in  my  way  ?  I  look 
back  with  sorrow  for  leaving  Chester :  I  look  forward  with 
fear,  but  unto  thee  I  look  up."  This  doubtless  is  to  be  con- 
sid^^  as  rather  indicating  a  momentary  victory  of  feeling 
over  judgement,  than  any  settled  conviction  that  he  had  done 
wron^  in  making  the  change. 

The  labours  of  Mr.  Henry  at  Hackney  commenced  with 
the  Sabbath,  May  18, 1712.    It  became  manifest  at  once 
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that  he  was  the  same  zealous  and  devoted  pastor  here,  as  he 
had  been  while  he  was  connected  with  his  former  charge  ; 
and  that  he  counted  not  his  life  dear  to  him,  if  the  Master 
whom  he  served  might  be  glorified  by  the  sacrifice.    The 
high  reputation  which  he  had  long  possessed  rendered  it  a 
matter  of  great  interest  to  procure  his  services  on  public 
occasions;  and  there  was  scarcely  any  important  object 
connected  with  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kmgdom,  which 
was  to  be  carried  forward  by  dissenters,  to  which  his  aid 
was  not  solicited.    But  under  the  pressure  of  his  pastoral 
and  public  duties,  his  health  soon  began  seriously  to  decline ; 
and  a  disease  that  had  discovered  itself  occasionally  for  two 
years,  and  had  given  his    fi'iends    considerable    anxiety 
respecting  him,  now  began  to  be  developed  in  a  way  to 
excite  much  additional  alarm.    Before  leaving  Chester  he 
had  promised  his  congregation  that  he  would  make  them  an 
annual  visit ;  and  as  his  health  had  become  so  seriously 
impaired  after  having  been  at  Hackney  a  little  more  than  a 
year,  as  to  require  the  relaxation  which  would  be  furnished 
by  a  journey,  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
to  redeem  his  pledge  by  passing  a  litde  time  with  his  form«r 
charge.    Accordingly  he  set  out  for  Chester,  July  20, 1713 ; 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  another  meeting  with  those 
who  had  so  long  received  the.  gospel  from  his  lips,  and  to 
whom  his  heart  was  still  bound  by  the  tenderest  associations* 
He  stopped  at  Broad  Oak,  the  spot  where  he  had  first  seen 
the  light,  and  preached  to  the  congregation  of  which  his 
&ther  had  formerly  been  the  pastor ;  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Chester,  where  he  was  met  on  every  side  with  the  most 
ioordial  expression  of  respect  and  afifection.    Daring  the  few 
days  he  passed  here,  he  preached  several  times,  oteerved  a 
congregational  fast  with  his  former  charge,  and  administered 
the  Lord's  supper ;  and  his  spirit  seems  to  have  been  truly 
refireshed  by  being  thus  permitted  to  mingle  again  with 
diose,  many  of  whom  he  had  reason  to  believe  were  his 
spiritual  children,  and  were  destined  to  be  gems  in  his  ever- 
lasting crown  of  joy.    After  an  absence  of  about  three 
weeks,  he  returned  to  his  family  and  flock  at  Hackney,  with 
his  health  not  at  all  improved  by  the  journey.    He  continued 
his  labours,  however,  though  not  without  some  abatement, 
and  occasional  interruptions ;  and  it  gradually  became  more 
and  more  manifest,  both  to  himself  and  his  friends,  that  the 
time  of  his  departure  could  not  be  &r  distant 
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in  May  of  the  succeeding  year  (1714,)  he  visited  his 
friends  in  Chester  again,  and  notwithstanding  his  continued 
bodily  indisposition,  he  preached  frequently.  The  subjects 
which  occupied  him  on  the  two  last  Sabbaths  of  his  life,  re- 
spected the  rest  which  remains  for  the  people  of  God ;  and  if 
he  had  selected  his  topics  in  the  full  knowledge  of  his  ap- 
proaching departure,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  they  could  have 
been  more  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed.  On  the  21st  June,  he  set  out  to  return  to  Hack- 
ney, though  he  was  so  much  enfeebled  by  disease,  that  the 
friends  he  left  behind  had  scarcely  a  hope  of  meeting  him 
again  on  this  side  the  grave.  And  it  turned  out  that  their 
painful  apprehensions  respecting  him  were  fully  realized. 
Before  he  had  proceeded  far  on  his  journey,  he  was  thrown 
from  his  horse,  but  at  the  time  did  not  appear  to  suffer  mate- 
rially from  the  fall,  and  hastened  forward,  in  spite  of  the 
urg^cy  of  his  friends  to  the  contrary,  to  fulfil  an  appoint- 
ment which  he  had  made  to  preach  at  Nantwich.  This 
appointment  he  actually  fulfilled ;  though  it  was  remarked 
by  some  who  heard  him,  that  his  preaching  on  that  occasion, 
was  by  no  means  characterized  by  his  usual  vivacity.  He 
had  accepted  an  invitation  from  a  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, distinguished  for  hospitality  and  piety,  to  go  to  his 
house  after  the  service ;  but  he  immediately  became  so  ill 
that  he  was  unable  to  fulfil  this  engagement,  and  threw 
himself  upon  the  bed,  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  old  friends, 
not  to  be  removed  from  it  but  as  a  corpse.  For  several 
hours  his  reason  and  speech  were  continued  to  him,  so  that 
he  was  able  to  testify  to  the  sustaining  influences  of  religion 
in  the  prospect  of  death ;  but  early  the  next  nx)ming,  he 
was  seized  with  apoplexy,  and  after  lying  speechless,,  with 
his  eyes  fixed,  for  three  hours,  his  spirit  calmly  took  its  flight 
for  better  worlds.  His  fimeral  which  took  place  three  days 
after,  was  marked  by  every  expression  of  aflectionate  respect 
for  his  memory,  and  his  remains  were  carried  to  Chester  and 
interred  by  his  former  flock,  who  counted  it  a  privilege  to 
have  his  venerable  dust  in  the  midst  of  them. 

The  latter  part  of  Doctor  Williams'  highly  interesting 
work  is  occupied  with  a  minute  and  charming  delineation  of 
Mr.  Henry^s  private  and  public  character;  butit  is  impossible 
to  bring  within  our  limits  much  more  than  the  heads  of  his 
several  chapters.  It  would  seem  that,  independently  of  the 
influence  oi  divine  grace,  there  were  peculiar  attractions  be- 
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loDginj^  to  his  character :  The  God  of  nature  had  cast  his 
mind  in  a  mould  of  superiour  excellence,  imparting  to  him 
qualities  which  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  draw  towards  him 
tike  kind  and  grateful  regards  of  his  fellow  men.  But  so  early 
was  his  character  brought  under  the  transforming  influence 
of  religion,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
original  elements  of  his  moral  constitution,  and  those  quali- 
ties which  were  superinduced  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  But  it  is  certain  that  whatever  belonged  to  him 
orifiinally  was  greatly  refined  and  improved  by  bemg  brought 
under  the  moulding  influence  of  an  active  and  elevated  piety; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  his  Christian  graces  were  rendered 
far  more  atti^tive  by  being  engrafted  upon  the  most  lovely 
natural  disposition. 

His  religious  character  appears  to  have  been  marked  in 
an  eminent  degree  by  consistency.  We  do  not  find  him 
attaching  a  disproportionate  importance  to  some  one  of  the 
Christian  graces,  as  if  in  a  single  quality  were  embodied, 
every  thing  that  belongs  to  religious  character ;  but  we  see 
him  taking  the  Bible  as  his  standard  in  every  thing,  endea- 
vouring to  conform  himself  to  cM  God's  requirements;  and  the 
result  was,  that  his  character  was  formed  in  goodly  and 
beautiful  proportions.  He  was  eminently  dili&[ent  in  the 
improvement  of  time;  and  seems  never  to  have  been  satisfi- 
ed unless  he  was  doin^  somethinj;  for  the  benefit  of  his  feUow 
men  and  the  glory  of  God.  He  was  unusually  free  firom 
censoriousness;  and  though  he  opposed  errour  with  decision, 
yet  it  was  always  in  a  spirit  of  compassion  and  kindness 
towards  the  errourist ;  and  his  object  evidendy  was  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  truth,  and  not  to  secure  a  personal  victo- 
ry. He  exhibited  on  all  occasions  a  spirit  of  the  most  exem- 
plary benevolence;  distributing  liberally  of  his  moderate  in- 
come to  the  necessities  of  his  fellow  men,  and  entering  with 
the  utmost  vigour  and  alacrity  into  all  plans  which  were 
designed  to  aid  the  great  cause  of  human  improvement  He 
was  accustomed  to  form  an  exceedingly  humble  estimate  of 
his  own  spiritual  attainments,  and  habitually  cultivated  a 
deep  sense  of  dependence  on  the  infiuences  of  divine  grace. 
There  was  nothing  in  any  of  his  doings  as  they  are  recorded 
by  his  biographer,  or  in  any  of  his  exercises  as  he  has  him- 
self set  them  down  in  his  diary,  to  indicate  even  a  lurkmg 
conviction  that  he  could  make  any  prognress  in  religion,  or 
render  any  acceptable  service  to  God,  umess  he  were  anist- 
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ed  from  on  high:  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  that  he  pro- 
jected, and  every  thing  that  he  attempted,  whether  it  had  re« 
spect  more  immediately  to  his  own  growth  in  grace,  or  the 
religious  improvement  of  his  fellow  men,  was  marked  with 
a  devout  recognition  of  entire  dependence  on  the  blessing  of 
Crod.  In  his  afflictions,  (and  they  were  by  no  means  few  or 
small,)  he  exemplified  most  deUghtfiilly  a  spirit  of  submission 
to  God's  will;  and  while  he  was  enabled  to  pass  through 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evince  the  sustaining  power  of 
Christian  Dedth,  it  was  evident  that  their  legitimate  effect  upon 
his  own  character  was  realized,  in  rendermg  him  more  dead 
to  the  world,  and  more  alive  to  invisible  remities  and  all  the 
great  and  holy  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Henry  never  could  have  made  such 
large  attainments  as  he  did  in  evangelical  piety,  without  the 
most  fiuthful  and  uninterrupted  discipline  of  his  own  heart ; 
and  this  is  in  accordance  with  all  the  representations  in  his 
Biography.  In  all  his  religious  habits  he  was  uncommonly 
exact ;  and  even  those  necessary  employments  which  partook 
of  a  secular  character,  were  generally  rendered  subservient 
in  some  way  or  other  to  his  growth  in  grace.  One  circum- 
stance which  doubtless  contributed  much  to  his  uncommon 
spirituality,  was  the  amount  of  time  and  study  which  he  ex- 
pended upon  the  Scriptures.  The  peculiarly  experimental 
character  of  his  commentary  shows  that  the  spiritual  beau- 
ties of  the  Bible  were  what  chiefly  occupied  his  thoughts ; 
and  it  was  impossible  that  his  mind  should  have  had  such  a 
direction,  and  for  so  long  a  time  as  was  necessary  to  produce 
that  incomparable  work,  without  becoming  imbued  in  a  hi^ 
d^ree  with  an  evan^Ucal  spirit.  It  was  also  a  part  of  the 
economy  of  his  reli^ous  Ufe,  to  mark  with  devout  attention 
the  dealings  of  Providence  not  only  towards  himself,  but  his 
friends,  and  the  church  at  large,  and  to  connect  with  t^m 
such  reflections  as  were  fitted  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the 
lessons  they  were  adapted  to  teach.  He  was  in  the  habit 
also  of  noticing  with  great  solemnity  the  annual  return  of 
seasons  which  commemorated  important  events;  and  the 
anniversary  of  his  birth  day  particularly  was  never  suffered 
to  pass  without  some  seasonable  and  devout  reflections.  In 
a  word,  the  great  secret  of  his  eminent  spirituality  seems  to 
have  been,  that  he  was  distinguished  for  his  fidelity  in  all  the 
duties  of  devotion.  He  realiMd  habitually  that  his  springs  of 
spiritual  enjoyment  and  action  were  all  in  God  ]  and  he  felt 
Vol.  I.  37 
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that  he  could  not  suspend  intimate  communion  with  him, 
but  at  the  peril  of  turning  away  from  the  fountain  of  all 
spiritual  life  and  strength. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  advert  to  the  peculiar 
character  of  Mr.  Henry's  intellect.  We  have  seen  nothing 
from  his  pen  which  would  indicate  that  his  mind  was  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  philosophical  research;  and  we  do 
not  perceive  that  any  such  talent  is  claimed  for  him  in  the 
Biography.  But  his  mind  was  eminently  adapted  to  the 
common  sense  realities  of  life ;  and  its  thoughts  on  the  most 
common  subjects  acquired  a  tinge  of  originality  and  fresh- 
ness which  must  forever  prevent  satiety  in  those  to  whom 
they  are  communicated.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was 
specially  distinguished  in  any  particular  department  of  learn- 
ing ;  though  in  no  department  does  he  appear  to  have  been 
deficient.  Such  a  mind  as  he  possessed  could  not  indeed 
have  been  satisfied  with  moderate  attainments ;  it  would  al- 
ways be  gathering  knowledge  from  some  source  or  other ; 
and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that,  while  he  pursued 
his  studies  in  a  legitimate  use  of  the  works  of  other  men, 
and  derived  from  them  much  important  information,  yet 
some  of  the  most  valuable  of  his  acquisitions  were  the  results 
of  his  own  independent  and  unaided  reflection. 

The  published  works  of  Mr.  Henry  are  numerous,  and 
are,  we  believe,  without  exception  of  a  theological  character. 
His  miscellaneous  works  which  have  been  already  referred 
to,  have  been  published  within  a  few  years  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  accomplished  and  excellent  author  of  his  me- 
moir, in  a  neat  volume  royal  octavo,  of  upwards  of  1300 
pages.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  volume  consists  of 
single  sermons  which  he  preached  on  various  public  occar 
sions,  all  of  which  must  be  read  with  deep  interest,  as  bear- 
ing strongly  the  impression  of  his  peculiar  genius,  and 
breathing  in  a  high  degree  the  pure  spirit  of  the  gospel  ; 
while  some  of  them  are  scarcely  surpassed  m  point  of  inter- 
est by  any  other  sermons  within  our  knowledge.  His  little 
work  on  "the  pleasantness  of  a  religious  life,"  is  extremely 
happy  both  in  its  design  and  execution,  and  is  specially 
adapted  to  attract  the  young  to  a  life  of  virtue  and  piety. 
But  his  magnum  opus,  that  on  which  his  reputation  as  an 
author  chiefly  depends,  and  by  means  of  which  his  name  is 
destined  no  doubt  to  be  transmitted  to  ages  yet  to  come,  is 
his  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.    It  is  well  known 
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that  this  fiBiTOurite  work  was  not  completed  by  his  own  hand, 
his  earthly  labours  being  terminated  by  death,  when  he  had 
only  reached  the  Epistles ;  the  residue  however  was  subse- 
quently supplied  by  several  distinguished  ministers,  who 
were  iamiliar  with  his  pecuUar  mode  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, and  who  seem  to  have  aimed  in  some  d^ree  at  imita- 
ting it,  though  it  must  be  confessed  they  have  followed  him 
kaud  passibus  ttequis.  It  would  be  quite  difficult  to  com- 
municate an  adequate  idea  of  this  work,  to  one  who  had 
never  penised  it.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  is  a  faultless  pro- 
duction, for  there  are  certainly  some  things  in  it  which  we 
cannot  approve ;  particularly  the  pressing  of  analogic  in 
some  cases  to  what  seems  to  us  an  unwarrantable  extreme, 
and  thus  making  the  Bible  speak  what  we  do  not  suppose 
was  the  real  mind  of  the  Spirit  in  those  particular  passages. 
But  this  was  an  errour  into  which  such  a  mind  as  Mr.  Hen- 
ry's would  be  likely  sometimes  to  be  betrayed ;  for  it  resulted 
directly  from  the  fertility  of  his  invention,  and  his  unconquer- 
able passion  for  analogies ;  and  it  is  after  all  nothing  more 
than  an  excess  of  the  very  quality  which  gives  to  his  work 
its  greatest  charm.  But  in  general  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
most  judicious  and  sober  expositor ;  and  in  the  few  cases  in 
which  &ncy  prevails  over  judgement,  his  fault  is,  not  that  he 
inculcates  errour,  but  that  he  brings  out  an  excess  of  truth ; 
that  is,  gives  us  the  very  truth  which  the  sacred  writer  de- 
signed to  teach  in  the  particular  passage  he  is  considering, 
and  connects  with  it  some  other  truth  which  he  did  not  there 
design  to  teach.  In  some  instances  too,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  he  indulges  his  propensity  for  quaint  expressions, 
at  the  expense  of  good  taste ;  and  yet  every  one  would  feel 
that  if  this  quality  were  to  be  lost  from  the  work,  no  small 
part  of  its  beauty,  and  impressiveness,  and  interest,  would  be 
lost  with  it  The  truth  is  that,  with  all  its  incomparable 
excellence,  it  has  its  defects,  and  yet  those  defects  are  of  such 
a  character,  and  are  so  inwrought  into  the  very  structure  of 
the  composition,  that  an  attempt  to  remove  them  would  jeop- 
ard the  simpUcity,  the  proportion,  the  power,  by  which  the 
work  is  characterized.  If  we  were  asked  to  say  in  one  word, 
what  we  regard  as  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Matthew  Hen- 
ry's commentary,  we  should  say  that  it  brings  out  divine 
truth  in  the  most  simple  and  attractive  form ;  that  it  fastens 
itself  by  its  originality  in  the  reader's  memory,  and  by  the 
elevated  spirit  of  devotion  and  piety  which  breathes  in  it. 
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finds  ah  easy  passage  to  the  heart.  Other  men  have  broogbt 
large  stores  of  learning  to  the  ilhistration  of  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tores,  and  have  gone  more  deeply  into  the  investiration  of 
real  or  supposed  mfficulties,  and  in  some  respects  nave  no 
doubt  rendered  greater  service  to  the  church  than  Mr.  Hen- 
ry ;  but  we  may  safely  say,  that  no  other  man  has  brought 
to  this  work  a  mind  more  fertile  in  bright  and  beautiful 
thou£:hts,  or  a  heart  more  richly  imbued  with  the  grace  of 
the  iloly  Spirit,  and  that  no  one  has  contributed  more  to 
render  the  study  of  the  Scripture  attractive  and  deUgfatful. 
It  is  a  work  which  may  be  recommended  without  qualifica- 
tion to  every  class  of  reieulers,  from  the  most  learned  and  ac- 
complished minister  down  to  the  unlettered  peasant ;  and  he 
who  can  read  it  without  interest  and  profit,  has  no  eyes  to 
discern  the  most  beautifiil  simplicity,  or  no  heart  to  relish  the 
purity  of  heaven. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Henry's  character  was  in  some  re- 
spects peculiar,  even  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  yet  in  the 
most  material  points,  and  especially  in  regard  to  his  piety, 
he  may  be  considered  a  &ir  representative  of  the  great  and 
good  men  of  his  day.  To  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  peculiar  developements  of  religious  character  in  the 
seventeenth  and  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  espe- 
cially among  the  Reformed  and  Congregational  churches  of 
Oreat  Britain,  it  is  manifest  that  the  piety  of  the  present  day, 
though  of  course  the  same  in  all  its  essential  elements,  is  yet 
in  some  important  respects  difierent  from  that  which  then 
prevailed;  and  this  diflerence  is  no  doubt  to  be  traced  in  no 
small  decree  to  a  difference  in  the  general  circumstances  and 
habits  of  the  times.  The  piety  of  that  day  was  more  con- 
templative, and  probably  more  deep:  it  discovered  itself 
more,  so  fer  as  we  are  able  to  }\id^e  from  the  writings  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  in  exercises  of  devotion,  in  faithiiil 
self-communion,  and  in  the  diligent  study  of  Grod's  word. 
The  piety  of  the  present  day,  on  the  contrary,  is  more  active, 
more  busy  in  devising  plans  of  general  usefiilness,  more  dis- 
posed to  go  abroad  on  arduous  and  holy  enterprises,  more 
encouraged  to  labour  by  a  prospect  of  the  speedy  fiilfihnent 
of  the  great  promises  of  God.  In  the  former  case,  there 
seems  to  have  been  more  attention  to  the  inner  man  of  the 
heart,  more  diligent  and  constant  efibrts  for  growth  in  per- 
sonal holiness :  m  the  latter,  the  spiritual  improvement  of 
f^hers  seems  to  be  the  commanding  object  which  fills  the  eye 
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and  the  heart  of  the  church ;  and  Christians  now  look  for 
the  evidence  of  their  having  been  regenerated,  far  mord^han 
formerly,  in  a  course  of  active  effort  for  carrying  salvation 
through  the  world. 

And  if  we  look  at  the  different  circumstances  which 
marked  that  age,  and  see  how  different  they  were  from  those 
by  which  our  own  is  characterized,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to 
understand  why  the  two  periods  sustain  a  different  religious 
character.  The  period  in  which  Baxter,  and  Owen,  and 
Bunyan,  and  Flavel,  and  the  Henrys  lived,  was  signally 
marked  by  the  spirit  of  persecution :  several  of  these  illustri- 
ous men,  whose  names  are  destined  to  be  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  church  to  the  end  of  the  world,  were  actually 
forbidden  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  deprived  of  their  perso- 
nal liberty,  and  some  of  them  were  subjected  to  the  inconve- 
niencies  and  sufferings  of  a  long  imprisonment,  not  to  men- 
tion the  noble  company  of  martyrs  who  not  many  years  be- 
fore had  left  their  testimony  to  the  truth  written  in  their  own 
blood.  Such  a  state  of  things  was  fitted  above  any  thing  we 
can  conceive,  deeply  to  imbue  the  hearts  of  true  Christians 
with  the  love  of  Christ ;  to  bring  them  to  cultivate  the  most 
intimate  communion  with  him,  and  to  cherish  practical 
Christianity  as  an  all-sustaining  principle,  by  the  aid  of 
which  they  might  be  enabled  to  triumph  in  Uieir  peculiar 
trials.  There  wjis  every  thin^  to  carry  them  out  of  them- 
selves, and  to  lead  them  to  an  implicit  confidence  in  God,  as 
their  protector  and  Redeemer ;  for  amidst  all  the  uncertainty 
and  suspense  which  marked  their  condition,  with  the  arm  of 
secular  or  ecclesiastical  domination  continually  stretched 
over  them,  and  liable  every  hour  to  be  arrested  and  impri- 
soned for  the  exercise  of  their  ministerial  functions, — ^what 
under  their  circumstances  could  sustain  them,  but  the  arm  of 
Almi^ty  strength  ?  And  hither  they  came  and  rested  with 
the  simplicity  and  confidence  of  children :  and  their  close 
and  intimate  communion  with  God  was  the  channel  through 
which  were  communicated  to  them  those  large  measures  of 
grace,  which  enabled  them  to  contemplate  with  calmness  the 
prisoners'  dungeon  and  the  martyrs'  stake.  And  as  the  tri- 
als to  which  they  were  called,  naturally  led  them  to  culti- 
vate a  deep  and  earnest  piety  as  a  means  of  triumphing  ov6r 
them;  so  the  legitimate  effect  of  their  trials  was  fiilly  accom- 
plished in  their  experience,  in  cherishing  especially  the  more 
retired  graces  of  the  Christian  character.    That  Scripture 
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was  delightfiilly  Mfilled  to  them,  which  declares  that  "tri- 
bulation worketh  patience  f  and  that  also  which  assures  us, 
that  the  affliction  of  the  righteous  worketh  out  for  him  "  a 
far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 

But  while  the  circumstances  of  the  a^  were  emineptly 
adapted  to  cherish  in  Christians  a  habit  of  devotion  and 
spirituality,  and  to  keep  up  an  intimate  intercourse  between 
them  and  their  Redeemer,  they  were  fitted  to  repress  that 
expansive  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence  which  aims  more 
directly  at  the  renovation  of  the  world.    Christians  were  oc- 
cupied necessarily,  to  a  great  extent,  in  a  kind  of  self-defence. 
They  had  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  sustain  themselves 
even  partially  in  the  exercise  of  their  Christian  rights,  and  to 
concert  plans  for  softening  the  ferocious  character  which  an 
unhallowed  bigotry  had  imparted  to  the  age.    If  they  could 
labour  within  their  own  limited  sphere,  and  be  permitted  to 
meet  unmolested  their  respective  congregations  on  the  Sab- 
bath, to  dispense  to  them  the  word  of  Godj  it  was  as  much 
of  public  service  as  they  could  expect  to  be  indulged  in;  and 
even  this  privilege,  when  it  was  enjoyed,  was  often  held  by 
a  precarious  tenure.    Aud  then  a^in,  there  was  no  door 
open  in  Providence  for  prosecuting  any  great  effort  for 
evangelizing  the  world.    The  nations  were  separated  from 
each  other  to  a  great  extent  by  impenetrable  barriers ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  access  to  the  more  benighted  portions  of  the 
earth,  seemed  to  discourage  the  formation  of  any  of  those 
noble  projects  of  benevolence  which  have  since  come  into 
existence,  and  which  may  be  said  emphatically  to  have  the 
world  for  their  field.    Indeed,  Christians  of  that  day,  not- 
withstanding they  were  many  of  them  giants  in  piety,  and 
more  distinguish^  for  many  of  the  graces  of  the  gospel  than 
perhaps  any  who  have  succeeded  them,  seem  to  have  re- 
dded the  conversion  of  the  world  altogether  as  a  work  for 
mture  ages ;  and  amidst  all  their  bright  visions  of  &ith,  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  ever  had  a  distinct  conception  of 
that  magnificent  system  of  moral  machinery,  which  consti- 
tutes the  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  period  in 
which  we  live. 

Yery  different  are  the  circumstances  of  Christians  at  the 
present  day,  especially  in  Great  Britain  and  our  own  country. 
The  spirit  of  persecutioa  has  been,  to  a  great  extent,  driven 
back  to  the  pit;  and  men  may  not  only  think  and  feel,  but 
speak  and  act,  for  themselves,  in  respect  to  aJl  that  belongs 
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to  religion,  without  any  to  molest  or  make  them  afraid.  Bat 
this  great  blessing  has  no  doubt  been  perverted  by  the 
church,  in  a  degree  at  least,  to  foster  a  spirit  of  religious 
apathy,  and  to  induce  a  comparatively  superficial  piety. 
Not  being  trained  up,  as  our  &thers  were,  in  the  rough  school 
of  adversity,  we  are  wanting,  there  is  reason  to  telieve,  in 
that  depth  of  Christian  experience,  that  stem  self-denial,  that 
unquenchable  thirst  for  communion  with  Christ,  by  which 
they  were  so  much  distinguished.  Our  theological  writings 
of  the  present  day  exhibit  less  of  holy  unction,  of  that  devout 
and  lively  sense  of  divine  things,  which  results  from  a  con- 
stant impression  of  the  presence  of  God,  than  we  find  in  the 
works  of  the  divines  to  whom  we  have  already  referred; 
and  in  going  back  to  the  latter,  though  we  find  them  with 
the  imperfections  of  the  age  to  which  they  belonged,  yet  we 
get  our  hearts  refreshed  by  breathing  a  holier  atmosphere, 
and  we  seem  to  be  in  communion  with  spirits  who,  while 
they  were  on  earth,  were  yet  always  near  the  gate  of  hea- 
ven. But  then  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  there  is  much 
more  of  activity  belonging  to  the  character  of  this  age  than 
of  the  period  to  which  we  have  been  referring.  While 
Christians  are  exempted  to  a  great  extent  fi'om  those  evils 
which  in  other  days  have  palsied  the  energies  of  the  church, 
and  kept  her  labouring  and  struggling  in  order  to  sustain 
herself  in  existence,  the  Providence  of  God  has  been  work- 
ing mightily  in  removing  the  obstacles  to  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  and  in  opening  a  field  for  the  efibrts  of  Christian 
benevolence  as  wide  as  the  world.  Blessed  be  God,  the 
church  has  heard  the  voice  of  her  Almighty  Head,  and  has 
surveyed  this  field  in  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  it,  and 
there  is  a  spirit  of  benevolent  action  going  fort}),  which  is  no 
doubt  destined  to  live,  and  brighten  into  more  vigorous  ex- 
ercise, until  nothing  shall  remain  to  be  done  for  the  con- 
summation of  Grod's  great  and  holy  purpose  of  giving  the 
heathen  to  Christ  for  his  inheritance  and  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth  for  a  possession. 

Let  not  the  present  generation  of  Christians  conclude  that 
they  have  nothing  to  learn  from  those  who  have  gone  before 
them;  and  especially  let  them  not  imagine,  in  the  indulgence 
of  a  self-confident  spirit,  that  the  great  and  good  men  of  other 
days  are  all  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  superiour  lights  of  the 
present  ace.  What  if  those  men  displayed  less  of  Christian 
activity  than  is  exhibited  by  many  of  the  friends  of  Christ 
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now; — ^yet  that  no  doubt  was  owing  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  called  to  act;  and  had  they  lived  at  this 
day,  with  the  spirit  of  deep  devotion  and  ardent  love  to 
Christ,  which  glow^  in  their  bosoms  then,  they  would  un- 
questionably have  showed  themselves  mighty  in  religious 
action,  and  have  been  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
are  enlisted  to  send  the  gospel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Let 
the  church  then,  while  she  retains  all  her  activity,  and  be- 
comes more  and  more  active,  cultivate  a  deeper  spirituality, 
a  more  entire  dependence  on  the  influences  of  divine  grace, 
a  more  constant  and  intimate  intercourse  with  her  Redeemer 
and  her  Head.  Let  the  Christian  ministry  especially  endea- 
vour to  become  more  richly  imbued  with  that  spirit  of  en- 
lightened and  fervent  piety,  which  glowed  in  the  bosoms, 
and  breathed  in  the  lives,  of  the  Baxters,  the  Flavels,  the 
Henrys,  of  other  days.  And  let  both  ministers  and  private 
Christians  remember,  that  there  never  was  a  period  in  which 
this  spirit  was  more  imperatively  demanded,  than  it  is  at  the 
present;  for  nothing  else  will  be  a  pledge  even  for  the  con- 
tinued activity  of  me  church ;  nothing  else  will  keep  her 
humble  under  the  success  which  has  already  attended  her 
efforts ;  nothing  else  will  secure  to  her  activity  the  blessing 
of  God.  Let  every  Christian  then  consider  it  his  duty  to  do 
all  that  he  can  to  improve  the  character  of  this  age  by  im- 
parting to  it  a  greater  degree  of  spii-ituality ;  and  then  it  will 
be,  in  a  still  greater  degree  than  it  has  yet  been,  an  age  of 
benevolence,  an  age  of  glory. 


Art.  VHI. — Review  of  Channing's  Works. 

By  Rev.  Leonaad  Withington,  Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Newbury,  Maas. 

IHaeawseSj  Remew3,  and  MiseeUames,  hy  Wittiam  EUery  Channiiut,  BosUm, 
published  by  Carter  fy  Hmdee,  1830. 

There  are  certain  writers  who  might  be  appropriately 
designated  as  the  nightingales  of  the  moral  grove.  They 
charm  the  ear,  they  delight  the  fancy,  without  directing  the 
reasoning  powers.  Theur  loveliest  strains  leave  no  definite 
impression  behind.  Among  these  writers  we  must  place 
the  distinguished  author,  whose  works  we  have  undertaken 
to  review.    For  musical  diction,  for  the  poetry  of  prose,  he 
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Stands  unriyalled.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  for  our  dullness 
always  to  apprehend  precisely  what  he  means.  The  music 
of  his  lips,  is  often  to  us  like  that  of  the  songsters  in  Thom- 
son's Spring, 

"  Veiled  in  a  ahower 

Of  shadowing  roaea." 

There  is,  we  suspect,  sprung  up  in  the  theolc^cal  and 
hterajy  world,  a  very  bad  style  of  writing,  of  which  the 
very  beauties  increase  its  pernicious  tendency,  and  its  merits, 
in  dieir  special  combination,  make  it  so  much  the  worse. 
For  as  the  philosophers  tell  us,  that  a  theory  essentially 
&lse,  becomes  more  dangerous  by  the  truths  on  the  sur- 
face, which  give  it  popularity  and  power ;  so  we  conceive 
that  there  are  some  styles  of  writing,  whose  alloy  becomes 
just  so  much  worse,  for  the  precious  metal  with  which  they 
are  combined.  A  counterfeit  guinea  will  not  pass  without 
some  gold  in  it ;  and  no  style  of  writing  has  ever  had  a 
temporary  popularity,  without  some  beauty.  The  present 
fiaishionable  combination  we  consider  as  peculiarly  unhappy; 
and  we  are  sorry  to  find,  that  Dr.  Channing  has  given  it  so 
much  of  his  countenance  and  support.  We  are  not  how- 
ever bigots — whatever  we  may  be  in  theology — ^in  the  creed 
of  taste  ,•  and  we  fireely  confess,  that  this  bad  mode  of  wri- 
ting is  fiir  fiom  being  confined  to  Unitarians.  We  find 
something  of  it  in  John  Foster^  in  Chalmers^  in  Coleridge; 
it  runs  absolutely  mad  in  the  miraculous  Irving.  It  is 
exercising,  in  many  places,  a  disastrous  influence  on  the 
pulpit,  and  on  the  whole  circle  of  our  literature ;  and  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  it  should  be  dissected  and 
exposed.  As  Dr.  Channing  is  one  of  the  last  and  most  illus- 
trious examples  of  the  style  here  spoken  of,  we  propose  to 
exhibit  some  of  its  characteristics  in  connexion  with  his 
works,  remembering  while  we  do  so,  that  every  unjust  blow 
aimed  at  an  author,  always  rebounds  on  the  critic. 

The  style  to  which  we  allude,  consists  in  taking  some 
plain,  homely  thought,  as  old  as  the  creation,  and  dressing  it 
up  in  such  buckram  language,  that  the  brain  from  which  it 
first  spnmg,  (and  that  perhaps  was  Adam's,)  would  hardly  re- 
cognise its  own  offspring.  Many  writers  of  this  age,  as  is  well 
known,  have  an  itch  for  originality ;— very  few,  however, 
have  a  talent  for  it.  Wherever  there  is  real  originality,  it 
flows  out  in  the  simplest  language ;  so  that  the  reader  is  at 
first  deceived,  and  is  hardly  aware  of  the  ponderous  thoughts 
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which  come  in  such  a  familiar  dress.  We  mi^ht  cite  Lord 
Bacon's  little  volume  of  Essays,  as  a  striking  ulustration  of 
this  remark.  Some  of  the  most  acute  and  profound  remaiks 
on  human  nature,  are  there  expressed  in  words  which  might 
be  understood  in  the  nursery.  The  probability  is,  he  paid 
very  little  attention  to  his  diction ;  conscious  of  his  own 
strength,  his  pen  moved  with  ease,  and  his  last  thoughts 
came  forth  in  the  first  expressions. 

But  every  writer  of  course  is  not  a  Bacon,  and  it  is 
becoming  harder  every  day  to  be  original.  Yet  every 
author  wishes,  if  not  to  present  new  thoughts,  at  least  to 
show  them  in  a  new  light  Here,  then,  is  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  depart  from  the  ^ten  path  of  simplicity  and  truth. 

For  the  justness  of  these  remarks  we  have  Dr.  Chan- 
mug's  precept,  whatever  becomes  of  his  example. 

"Men  have  learned  fwe  must  disagree  with  him  as  to  the  fact  though  wa 
join  in  the  praiM,]  more  to  write  as  Uiey  apeak,  and  are  ashamed  to  drsM  np 
familiar  thouehta  as  if  they  were  just  arrived  from  a  far  country,  and  could  not 
appear  in  puhlic  without  a  foreign  and  studied  attire.  They  have  learned  that 
common  words  are  common,  precisely  becaase  most  fitted  to  ezpreas  real  feel> 
ing  and  strong  conception,  ana  that  the  circuitous,  measured  phraseology,  which 
was  called  elegance,  was  out  the  parade  of  weakness.  They  have  learned  that 
words  are  the  signs  of  thought,  and  worthless  counterfeits  without  it,  and  that 
a  style  is  good,  when,  instead  of  being  anzioualy  caat  into  a  mould,  it  seems  a 
free  and  natural  expression  of  Uiought,  and  gives  us  with  power  the  workings 
of  the  author's  mind."* 

Though  we  are  afraid  that  the  critic  here  bears  hard  on 
the  author,  we  must  pronounce  this  the  best  piece  of  criti- 
cism in  the  whole  volume. 

The  style  which  we  are  condemning  has  another  quality, 
of  which  Dr.  Channing  is  an  illustrious  instance.  It  takes 
a  definite  idea,  and  shoves  it  back  amidst  the  widest 
generalities ;  so  that  the  mind  floats  over  a  splendid  surface 
where  all  is  vast,  and  nothing  is  fixed.  We  have  often  been 
told  of  the  intellect  and  passions  of  man, — the  power  by 
which  he  reasons,  and  the  power  by  which  he  leels ;  and 
these  two  classifications  are  tolerably  distinct.  But  a  new 
class  of  reasoners  talk  of  man's  spiritual  nature,  which 
may  include  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  operations. 
To  be  sure  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  means  something  in 
the  languag^e  of  theoloory ;  and  we  hope  it  means  something 
in  the  new  metaphysics ;  but  the  world  will  never  know 
what  the  meaning  is,  until  a  new  lexicon  for  these  esoteric 
dpctrines  is  published. 

*  See  "  the  Moral  Argument  against  Calvinism.*'    p.  218. 
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It  is  wrong  to  bring  charges  without  proo6 ;  and  innu* 
merable  of  these  proo&  are  scattered  over  tiie  pages  of  our 
author.  We  have  all  heard  that  it  is  the  duty  of  sinners  to 
repent  and  be  reconciled  to  God.  These  words  present  a 
plain,  old,  definite  duty,  such  as  has  been  preached  to 
Yui^r  sinners,  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles.  But 
this  language  is  too  coarse  for  the  refined  systems  of  the 
present  day.  See  how  the  thought  sparkles  in  the  vocabu- 
bury  of  sentimentalism,  as  arranged  by  one  of  its  most  bril- 
liant advocates. 

"The  true  'friend  and  Saviour  is  not  he  who  acts  for  us  abroad,  but  who 
aetB  within,  who  acts  the  aoul  frec^  touches  the  springs  of  thought  and  affection, 
binds  us  to  God,  and  by  assimilatuig  us  to  the  Creator,  brings  us  into  harmony 
with  the  creation."* 

Writers  generally  aim,  in  rounding  oflf  a  climax,  to  put 
the  most  definite  idea  last.  We  have  reason  to  thmk, 
therefore,  that  to  come  into  harmony  with  the  creation  is 
the  great  duty  of  man.  These  are  certainly  noble  words. 
But  there  is  not  a  congregation  of  sinners,  from  the  shores 
of  lake  Erie  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  who  would  not  be 
more  edified  by  saying  to  them  bluntly,  Be  ye  reconciled 
to  God, 

That  good  men  should  labour  to  shed  around  them 
their  oton  principles^  and  cotiduct  mankind  to  the  truths  is 
a  sentiment  which  we  have  often  heard  ;  it  is  so  important, 
however,  that  it  will  bear  to  be  repeated.  But  this  is  not 
enough  for  our  author : 

**  In  despotic  countriea,  those  men  whom  God  has  inspired  with  lofty  senti- 
ments, and  a  thirst  for  frtsedom,  (and  such  are  spread  through  all  Europe,)  must, 
in  their  individual  capacity,  communicate  themselves  to  individual  mmds."t 

Here  every  word  almost  is  mounted  to  the  dark  sublime. 
The  men  are  not  only  wise,  but  inspired  ;  inspired  with 
lo/ty  sentiments^  which  is  much  too  general ;  their  love  of 
liberty  amounts  to  a  thirst ;  and  lastly  they  must  conmiu- 
nicate,  not  their  sentiments,  but  themselves.  The  naked 
thought  we  suppose  is,  that  patriots  must  endeavour  to 
inform  their  countrymen ;— a  very  good  idea ;  but  what 
now  has  become  of  its  glorious  originality  ? 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the  pretensions  of 
such  a  style  should  be  analyzed  and  exposed.  It  exercises 
a  disastrous  influence  over  many  of  our  young  men.    It  is 

♦  Channing's  Discourses,  page  439. 
t  Chaaning's  Discourses^  page  130. 
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the  very  worst  style  that  an  orator  can  carry  with  him  to 
the  pulpit,  the  bar,  or  the  floor  of  legislation.  It  is  not  the 
style  of  business ;  it  is  not  the  language  of  truth  or  passion. 
We  are  not  particular  admirers  of  William  Gobbet.  His 
style  is  tlie  opposite  extreme  from  Dr.  Channing's.  We 
should  wish  in  writing  to  pass  between  them.  But  if  we 
must  verge  to  the  one  or  the  other,  we  should  choose  to 
stnke  hands  with  the  radical,  rather  than  the  aristocrat  A 
spark  of  definite  fire,  is  better  than  a  volume  of  splendid 
smoke. 

We  have  dwelt  Icmger  than  we  intended  upon  the  style 
of  this  distinguished  writer.  It  is  certainly  not  without  its 
beauties.  H^  paragraphs  have  all  the  brilliancy  of  a  moon- 
light prospect.  The  trees  are  tipt  with  silver ;  the  ocean 
ffhtters  in  the  beams  of  the  shepherdess  of  Heaven,  amid 
her  starry  flock  ;  all  is  softly  bright,  and  elegantly  confused. 
So  it  is  with  the  moral  prospects  which  our  author's 
language  presents  to  the  mind. 

lianguage  is  the  picture  of  thoueht,  and  in  the  diction 
we  behold  a  map  of  the  mind.  Having  spoken  of  Dr. 
Channin^s  style,  let  us  proceed  to  consider  the  characteris- 
tics of  h^  mind. 

Possessed  of  decided  genius,  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
present  degree  of  knowledge,  and  always  panting  for  a 
higher  state  of  improvement,  in  which  all  mysteries  shall 
be  cleared,  and  all  that  is  knowable  shall  be  Known.  An 
unformed  image  of  distant  elevation  seems  always  to  be 
floating  before  his  mind.  Now  and  then,  a  penetrating 
remark  on  human  nature  escapes  him.  Though  he  has 
studied  men  and  things  with  interest,  he  has  studied  books 
more.  He  is  a  solitary  man,  and  has  dwelt  chiefly  among 
the  visions  of  his  own  mind.  He  seems  to  our  apprehen- 
sion, to  be,  in  many  respects,  a  kindred  spirit  with  Rousseau. 
He  has  the  same  erratic  genius,  the  same  contradictions, 
the  same  dogmatism  and  aoubts,  the  same  mixture  of  cre- 
dulity and  unbelief,  the  same  mystification  and  hatred  of 
mysteries,  the  same  enthusiasm  and  chill  philosophy, 
which  were  found  in  that  wonderful  Frenchman. 

Our  readers  may  have  seen  two  streams  of  different 
colour  flow  together;  and  have  marked  die  confiision 
when  the  clay-stained  tide  of  the  one,  united  with  the  crys- 
tal current  oi  the  other.  Such  a  confluence  is  a  figure  of 
our  author's  mind.     Originally  formed  for  a  mystic,  he 
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might  have  joined  the  coterie  of  Fenelon  and  Madam 
Guyon,  and  have  been  as  dark  and  as  sublime  as  either. 
But  he  has  swerved  from  his  original  ground.  The  march 
of  in^rovement  h€is  carried  him  towards  the  regions  of 
negation.  He  has  been  connected  with  a  sect,  who  have 
unhappily  discovered,  that  the  shortest  creed  is  the  truest. 
The  original  tendencies  of  his  mind  have  thus  been  resisted. 
He  is  now  sure  that  some  points  are  not  true ;  but  what  t^ 
true,  he  is  not  quite  sure. 

If  we  could  suppose,  to  use  his  own  expression,  one 
mind  to  be  merged  in  another ^  and  the  soul  of  Fenelon; 
the  mystic,  to  be  taken  and  merged  into  that  of  Bayle,  the 
sceptic,  the  product  would  be  a  compound  something  Uke 
the  mind  of  Channing. 

No  man  was  ever  so  much  talked  of,  and  listened  to, 
and  read,  without  some  kind  of  abiUty.  But  his  mind  is 
one  of  confused  magnificence,  and  not  of  logical  power.  It 
18  especially  deficient  in  analytic  talent.  He  has  no  uniform 
principles  firom  which  he  derives  his  eonclusions ;  nor  is 
there  any  general  object  to  which  they  tend.  His  mental 
magazine  is  a  collection  of  the  firagments  of  the  most  dis- 
cordant systems ;  and  he  is  the  last  man  to  construct  a  new 
religion,  or  to  mend  the  errours  of  past  ages.  He  always 
says  that  the  old  authors  are  wrong  somewhere ;  and  that 
somewhere,  floating  among  the  clouds,  is  a  power  to  correct 
them ;  but  what  is  the  errour,  and  what  is  the  correction,  is 
about  as  hard  to  conceive,  as  to  remember  the  shifting 
images  of  a  kaleidescope. 

Dr.  Channing  presents  himself  to  us  in  this  volume,  as  a 
crUiCy  an  ethical  writer,  and  a  theologian. 

As  a  ariiicy  we  cannot  think  very  highly  of  his  powers. 
His  want  of  discrimination  and  analytic  art,  must  forever 
disable  him,  if  he  can  judge  himself,  from  teaching  others 
how  to  judge.  Burke  has  said,  <<  that  men  of  strong  sensi- 
bilities make  poor  judges  of  the  works  of  taste,"  and  possibly 
it  may  be  so  with  our  author.  His  reviews  of  Milton  and 
Fenelon,  though  much  praised,  appear  to  us  confused  and 
indistinct,  and  made  up  of  vague  generaUties.  Our  author 
tells  us  in  his  Review  of  Milton,  that  poetry  is  addressed  to 
the  immortal  nature  of  man ;  that  his  relish  for  it  is  a  proof 
of  his  immortahty;  that  Milton  is  a  very  sublime  poet;  and 
very  tender  too.  As  to  Milton's  versification  our  critic  re- 
marks: 
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"Hit  nombers  have  the  prime  charm  of  expressiveness.  They  Tsry  mihf 
and  answer  to,  the  depth  or  tenderness  of  his  conceptions,  and  hold  intimate  al- 
liance with  the  soul.  Like  Michael  Angelo,  in  whose  hands  the  marble  was 
■aid  to  be  flexible,  he  bends  our  language,  which  foreigners  reproach  with  havd- 
Dess,  into  whatever  forms  the  subject  demands.  All  uie  treasures  of  sweet  and 
•olemn  sounds  are  at  his  command.  Words,  harsh  and  discordant  in  the  wri- 
ting of  less  giAed  men,  fibw  through  his  poetry  in  a  full  stream  of  harmony. 
This  power  over  language  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  Milton's  musical  ear.  It  bo* 
longs  to  the  souL"* 

Perhaps  it  may  be  superfluous  to  ask  here,  bow  the  ear 
and  soul  are  distinguished;  and  what  the  ear  would  be 
considered  as  apart  &om  the  soul. 

Aa  to  Milton's  tendemessy  we  must  demur  at  our  critic's 
conclusion.  Certain  we  are,  that  the  lines  he  has  quoted 
from  Comus,  are  not  an  example  of  this  quality.  They 
have  too  much  elaborate  language, — too  much  fancy,  U>  be 
eminently  tender ;  and  this  defect  in  fact  runs  through  most 
of  Milton's  efforts  at  the  pathetic.  The  language  of  passion 
is  always  simple,  and  that  of  Milton  is  generally  too  gorgeous 
to  move  our  hearts.  Shakespeare  is  very  tender  when  he 
makes  JuUet  say,  after  being  rejected  by  her  father  and 
mother, 

"Is  there  no  pity,  sitting  in  the  elonds. 
That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  giief?" 

And  Moses  is  very  tender  when  he  puts  the  following  lan- 
guage into  the  mouth  of  Judah,  pleading  for  his  brother 
Benjamin.  It  shall  come  to  pass  that  when  he  (our  father) 
seeth  thai  the  lad  is  not  with  us,  that  he  will  die;  and  thy 
servants  will  bring  down  the  gray  hairs  of  thy  servantj 
our  father,  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

But  the  language  in  both  these  passages  is  perfectly  na- 
tural. If  you  lavish  on  it  the  ornaments  of  the  imagina- 
tion;— for  instance,  give  to  Pity,  as  she  sits  in  the  clouds,  a 
golden  vial  full  of  tears;  or  let  the  sun-beams  play  on  the 
eray  hairs  of  Jacob,  forming  a  crown  of  light  as  he  goes 
down  to  the  grave,  how  is  the  mind  diverted  from  the 
simple  passion  to  the  embellishment,  and  how  is  the  tender- 
ness diminished  ?  Such  is  the  case  in  the  lines  of  Comus 
(244 — ^264)  quoted  by  our  author.  Nothing  can  be  more 
rich  in  fancy;  but  there  are  too  many  Jlowery-kirtled 
Naiades,  too  many  barking  waves,  and  baleful  drugs  to 
comport  with  the  pathetic.  The  most  tender  passage  in 
Paradise  Lost,  our  critic  has  missed.    It  is  in  those  affecting 

•Works,  p.  17. 
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lines  in  which  Eve  bids  farewell  to  the  flowers  of  Para- 
dise, 

'•O  flowen 
That  nerer  will  in  other  climatefl  grow 
My  early  viaiution,  &c*  Book  XI.  L  273. 

Here  Milton,  like  a  setting  sun,  remits  his  splendour,  and 
condescends  to  be  simple  and  affecting. 

In  the  vagueness  and  mysticism  of  the  writings  of  Fenelon, 
Dr.  Ghanning  has  a  congenial  theme.  Fenelon  had  asserted, 
in  the  langua^  of  his  school,  that  self-cniciftxion  is  the  great 
duty  of  Christians.  Dr.  Channing  assents  to  this  as  substan- 
tially just,  but  thinks  the  proposition  should  be  limited.  We 
should  not  crucify  our  intellecttial  powers, — our  '^  rational  and 
moral  existence."  Fenelon  is  sufficiently  dark,  but  the  critic 
who  would  correct  him,  is  still  darker.  There  is  nothing  in 
all  the  volumes  written  on  the  Trinity,  from  the  days  of 
Abelard  to  those  of  Dr.  Waterland,  more  vague  and  incom- 
prehensible than  this.  After  attending  to  the  discussion  be- 
tween these  two  mystics  about  intellectual  self-crucifixion,  we 
are  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  umpire  in  Virgil, 

Nod  noctruoi  inter  voa  tantaa  componere  litea ; 
pEF  Et  vitula  ta  dignua  et  hie. 

Such  is  our  author,  considered  as  a  critic.  His  great 
defect  is  his  want  of  analytic  power.  He  thinks  with  too 
little  precision.  His  light  is  not  a  direct  and  simple  ray  from 
the  noon-tide  sun,  but  the  broken  and  confused  radiance 
which  comes  from  a  chandelier,  wliich  fatigues  even  the  eye 
which  admires  it. 

As  an  ethical  writer,  if  it  were  possible  to  construct  a 
system  of  ethics  apart  from  religion,  we  should  think  more 
highly  of  Dr.  Channing's  powers,  than  in  any  other  depart- 
ment. He  is  a  warm  friend  of  all  the  social  virtues,  and  re- 
conmiends  them  with  glowing  eloquence.  But  here  again 
he  is  sometimes  inclined  to  mysticism ;  and  is  more  fond  of 
deriving  our  duties  from  a  law  within  the  mind,  than  from 
the  written  law  of  revelation.    The  same  panting  after  an  in- 

*  I  more  willinely  mention  this  paseaffe,  in  order  to  obviate  a  very  sinflolar 
criticiem  of  Miss  H.  More,  in  Cceleos,  I  inink ;  as  if  it  were  unworthy  of  Eve, 
like  a  modem  fine  lady,  to  lament  the  lose  of  her  flowers.  What  could  this 
excellent  antboresa  be  thinking  of  I  Surely  every  reader  most  see,  that  it  is  not 
the  flowers  merely,  the  loss  of  which  Eve  laments,  but  the  thousand  ha^py 
emotions  of  innocence  and  ioy  with  which  the  sight  of  these  flowers  in  her  nuiul 
was  associated.  This  is  tne  very  spirit  of  poetry.  In  such  associations  it  al- 
ways dehchts. 
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tangible  sublimity  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  often 
raises  his  moral  code  to  an  impracticable  elevation.  In  the 
following  description  of  a  good  man,  we  fear  there  is  more 
of  Stoicism  than  Christianity. 

"  The  Omnipotent  Creator,  we  have  reason  to  think,  can  bestow  nothing 
greater  than  intelligence,  love,  rectitude,  energy  of  will  ana  of  benevolent  action  i 
for  these  are  the  splendours  of  his  own  nature.  We  adore  him  for  these.  In 
imparting  these,  he  imparts  as  it  were  himaelt  We  are  too  apt  to  look  abroad 
for  good.  But  the  only  true  good  is  within.  In  this  outward  universe,  magnifi- 
cent as  it  is,  in  the  bright  day  and  the  starry  night,  in  the  earth  and  the  skies, 
we  can  discover  nothing  so  vast  as  thouffht,  so  strong  as  an  unconquerable  pur- 
pose of  dutv,  so  sublime  as  the  spirit  of  disinterestedness  and  self-sacrifice.  A 
mind  vfhic/i  wUhatands  ail  the  powers  qf  the  ouivMrd  universe^  all  the  pauu 
vhich  j/Ire  and  aword  and  storm  can  injlict^  ratker  tkan  swerve  from  t^tright- 
ness,  ts  nobler  than  the  vniverse.  Why  will  we  not  leani  the  glory  of  the 
Bouir* 

Compare  this  with  Seneca, — De  Providentia,  sec.  2d. 
"  duemadmodum  tot  amiies,  tantum  supeme  defectonim 
imbrium,  tantum  medicatorum  vis  fontium,  non  mutant  sa- 
porem  maris,  nee  remittunt  quidem ;  ita  adversarum  impe- 
tus rerum  viri  fortis  non  vertit  animum.  Manet  in  statu, 
et  quidquid  evenit,  in  suum  colorem  trahit.  Est  enim  omni- 
bus externis  potentior."  '^  Even  as  the  quality  of  the  sea 
remains  unaltered  and  unaffected  by  all  the  rivers  which  run 
into  it,  by  all  the  showers  which  fall  upon  it  from  above, 
and  by  the  virtue  of  so  many  medicinal  fountains,  which 
empty  there ;  so  is  the  spirit  of  a  brave  man  unaffected  by 
the  force  of  adverse  circumstances.  It  remains  fixed  in  its 
own  state,  and  whatever  may  happen,  it  turns  it  into  its  own 
colour ;  for  it  is  itself  superiour  to  all  external  things."  How 
naturally  does  the  mind  of  erring  man  turn  to  visionary  sub- 
limities, when  it  misses  the  true  nature  of  virtue,  as  based 
on  humility  and  belief  of  the  Gospel ! 

Dr.  Channing's  ethical  system,  however,  is  the  least  ex- 
ceptionable part  of  his  book.  It  is  not  a  practicable  system ; 
it  is  not  clear ;  it  is  not  derived,  as  ethics  always  should  be, 
from  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  sptem.  Still  our  author 
dwells  in  a  region  very  remote  from  the  contagion  of  sense. 
You  would  hardly  suppose  that  he  ever  felt  the  temptation 
of  a  mortal  body.  He  is  always  chaste,  pure,  etherial ;  and 
if  his  moral  system  evinced  as  entire  a  freedom  from  ambi- 
tion, from  the  pride  of  genius,  and  the  moody  virtue  of  a  con- 
templative recluse,  as  from  the  contamination  of  sensuality 
and  vice,  he  would  certainly  be  as  pure  a  moralist  as  ever 
wrote. 

*  Sermon  at  ordination  of  Rev.  H.  I.  Motte,  pp.  438,  439. 
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Bat  it  is  chiefly  as  a  theologian  that  our  concern  with 
Dr.  Channing  lies.  It  is  in  this  character,  we  conceive,  that 
among  superficial  thinkers,  his  influence  is  most  dangerous. 
We  feel  it  important,  therefore,  to  show  how  Uttle  form, 
substance  and  consistency  his  theological  system  possesseS| 
under  all  the  gaudy  robes  of  his  eloquence.  His  theological 
system,  in  its  disjointed  members,  and  its  dark  frowns  and 
dreadful  menaces  against  Calvinism,  reminds  one  of  Milton'9 
allegorical  Detxth. 

'"I*he  other  shape. 
If  shape  it  mieht  be  called,  that  soape  had  noney 
Distrnguishable  in  member,  joint  or  limb,-^ 
Or  substance  miffht  be  called,  that  shadow  seemed!/ 
For  each  seemedeither ;— black  it  stood  as Qightj 
fierce  as  ten  foriee^  terrible  as  hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadfiil  dart." 

It  is  incumbent,  we  think,  on  every  reformer,  to  donstrud 
as  well  as  to  destroy ;  to  give  us  at  least  a  protocol  of  the 
new  treaty,  before  he  tears  the  old  parchment  in  pieces.  It 
is  quite  a  piece  of  vulgar  wisdom,  to  pull  down  the  pUlars, 
and  tear  away  the  foundations  of  an  old  establishment ;  but 
to  put  up  a  new  edifice,  more  elegant  and  convenient,  is  an« 
other  affair.  Let  us  suppose,  ibr  example,  that  an  innova* 
tor  in  theology  is  dissatisfied  with  the  doctrine  of  election, 
and  proposes  to  remove  it  fi'om  his  new  system.  It  would 
certainly  be  incumbent  on  such  an  adventurer,  not  merely  to 
evacuate  his  system  of  this  doctrine,  but  to  show  also  what 
were  his  views  of  the  foreknowledge  of  God, — ^whether  he 
believed  in  such  foreknowledffe,  and  how  he  would  recon- 
cile that  foreknowled^  with  the  non-existence  of  this  doc^ 
trine,  and  likewise  with  the  moral  freedom  of  man.  This 
the  old  Socinians  did ;  they  boldly  denied  the  prescience  of 
the  Deity,  and  in  sinking  Christ  to  a  mere  man,  they  made 
Ood  the  Fadier  but  little  more.  In  this  way  the  reader  is 
ut  in  possession  of  the  last  results  of  the  process  consistent^ 
y  carried  out;  and  he  can  judge  of  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  scheme. 

This,  it  .seems  to  me,  every  reformer  is  bound  to  d<n 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  Dr.  Channing,  amidst  the  most 
ample  professions  of  reform^  has  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  what 
he  believes,  or  what  we  should  believe,  respecting  most  of 
the  ffreat  doctrines  of  revelation.  He  has  torn  away  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  of  truth,  and  left  it  in  ruins.  He 
has  denied  the  Trinity,  and  of  course  the  proper  Deity  of 
Vol.  L  39 
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Christ ;  but  whersj  in  the.  rank  of  beings,  he  does  pla€e  the 
Saviour,  he  has  not  told  us.  He  aUiors,  with  ail  the  detes- 
tation of  philosophical  indignation,  the  conunon  doctrine  of 
the  aionement;  but  he  has  left  us  utterly  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  precise  influence  which  he  supposes  Christ's  death  to 
have  on  the  pardon  of  a  sinner.*  He  declares  that  God 
would  be  a  Draco,  to  govern  frail  creatures  by  a  law,  whose 
pen.alty  is  eternal  punishment  for  every  trans^ession ;  but 
how  much  sin  would  merit  punishment,  and  whether  future 
punishments  are  eternal, — on  all  this  he  preserves  a  profound 
silence.  He  has  not  told  us  whether  Adam's  transgression 
was  personal  or  federal,  whether  it  had  any  influence  on  the 
character  of  his  posterity,  what  the  purposes  of  Christ's  death 
were,  and  what  is  the  efiect  of  his  intercession ;  whether  the 
influence  of  God's  Spirit  Ls  the  power  of  truth  only,  or  some- 
thing superinduced ;  what  the  limits  of  reason  are,  or  what 
are  the  truths  added  to  nature  by  the  light  of  revelation.  It 
is  true,  Dr.  Channing  has  once  said,  that  he  earnestly  wishes 
that  a  work,  which  should  give  us  a  general  view  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  might  be  undertaken  by  a  powerful  hand. 
But  has  he  arranged  any  such  system?  Does  he  stand  on 
any  soUd  ground?  Has  he  ascended  to  those  "all-reconcil- 
ing views  of  the  works  and  ways  of  God,"  for  the  want  of 
which  he  censures  Paleyl 

It  was  the  glory  of  the  Reformers,  that  they  no  sooner 
began  to  attack  the  errouri  of  the  Papal  Church,  than  they 
published  their  own  system,  that  the  world  might  see  the 
boundaries  of  their  ionovations,  and  compare  the  anciei^t 
darkness  with  the  new  sprung  light  But  this,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  is  not  the  case  with  our  author,  or  with  modern  Unitari- 
ans generally.  In  this  respect  they  are  even  more  inconsist- 
ent, than  someof  the  wildest  ancient  heretics.  Even  Bassil- 
ides,  who  counfounded  creation,  and  mixed  the  heavens  and 
earth  together,  gave  us  nevertheless  three  hundred  and  sixty- 

•  "  We  have  do  deaire  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  a  difTerence  of  opimon  exists 
among  us  in  regard  to  an  mtereeting  part  of  Chriat'a  mediatian  1 1  mean,  in  n>- 
gard  to  the  preciee  influence  of  his  death,  in  our  forgivenesa.  Many  aiippoflei 
that  this  event  contributes  to  our  pardon,  as  it  was  apraacipal  means  of  conSrm- 
mg  his  religion,  end  of  mrnm  it  a  power  over  the  min«U  in  other  words,  that  it  pro- 
euros  forgiveness,  by  leading  to  that  repentance  and  virtue  which  is  the  gnat 
and  onlv  condition  on  which  forgiveness  is  bestowed.  Many  of  us  are  dismtia- 
fied  with  this  explanatoon;  and  think  that  the  Scriptures  ascribe  the  i«raiaaioii 
of  Bins  to  Christ's  death,  with  an  eimriiatte  so  peculiar,  that  we  ought  to  coMi. 
der  this  event  as  bavmg  a  special  inOience  in  removing  punishment  thoush  the 
Scmtu w  may  not  rei^  the  wajr  in  which  it  oontribotos  to  Ihia  end."    C»«i- 
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five  heavens,  as  a  substitute  for  the  one  he  took  away.    The 
Unitarians  tell  us,  the  ground  on  which  we  stand  is  hollow 
and  unsafe ;  but  they  provide  no  refuge  to  which  we  can  fly. 
They  disclaim  Sadnus;  they  disclaim  Priestley;  they  dis- 
claim each  other;  nor  has  one  of  them  attempted  to  con- 
struct a  tiarmonious  system  of  his  own.    It  is  not  enough  to 
show  that  there  are  objections  to  the  established  modes  of 
thought;  the  question  is,  are  there  less  objections  to  the  new 
modes,  which  are  proposed  to  he  introduced  ?    The  truth  is, 
there  are  objections  to  every  thing.    The  most  incontestible 
truths  present  their  difliculties.    The  very  existence  of  mat- 
ter has  been  disputed :  and  if  our  belief  is  to  be  governed  by 
objections,  why  do  we  not  renounce  the  belief  of  a  material 
world,  and  embrace  Berkley's  doctrine  of  a  world  of  ideas  ? 
In  a  review  of  a  work  of  Robert  Fellows,  our  author 
gives  us  what  he  calls  the  moral  argumetii  against  Calvin- 
ism.   In  this,  it  seems  to  be  assumSl,  that  there  would  be, 
and  is,  in  man's  nature,  even  if  not  perverted  by  sin,  a  rising 
up  of  our  moral  sensibilities  against  the  Calvinistie  views  of 
the  introducticHi  and  propagation  of  sin  in  our  world,  when 
these  views  are  fidrly  eaqplained ; — ^that,  as  our  hearts  revolt 
at  the  character  of  Nero,  so  they  must  at  the  government  of 
God,  when  so  developed  to  the  human  mind ;  and  that  these 
instinctive  sentiments  are  to  be  trusted.    What  shocks  the 
nature  of  man  cannot  belong  to  the  nature  of  God.    "It  is 
plain  that  a  doctrine  which  contradicts  our  best  ideas  of  good- 
ness and  justice,  cannot  come  from  the  just  and  good  God, 
or  be  a  true  representation  of  his  character."    Dr.  Channing 
declares  that "  this  moral  argument  has  always  been  power- 
fill  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  strong  holds  of  Calvinism." 
"Even  in  the  dark  period  when  this  sj^stem  was  shaped  and 
finished  at  Geneva,  its  advocates  often  writhed  under  the 
weight  of  it,"  and  he  thinks  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
trouUesome  to  them  every  diay.    But  it  is  best  to  let  the 
Doctor  speak  for  hunself. 

Calriniam  teadiet,  that  in  coBsequence  of  Adam's  sin  in  Mting  the  forbidden 
frmt  God  brings  intolife  all  his  posterity  with  a  nature  wholly  corrupt,  so  that 
they  aw  ntterlr  indbposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all  that  is  spiritually 
EOod,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  and  that  contmually.  It  teaches,  that  aJl 
nuasSumL  haW  fallen  in  Ad^m,  are  under  Qod'B  wrath  and  curse,  and  so  made 
liable  toall  misaies  in  this  life,  to  death  itself,  and  to  the  pains  of  hell  forever. 
It  teaches,  that  from  this  ruined  race,  God  out  of  his  mere  good  pleasure,  has 
ebeted  a  certain  number  to  be  saved  by  Christ,  not  induced  to  this  choice  by  any 
fonnght  of  their  faith  or  good  works,  but  whoUy  by  his  free  S^ce  and  love j 
andthat  having  thus  predestinated  them  to  eternal  hfe,  he  renews  and  Mfcnfles 
4li^fTy  Ky  ^^^ff  «imtfliif  y  Anil  qiiimal  agancv,  and  biuMM  them  mte  a  rtat^  of  grao. 
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ftom  which  Ihey  cumot  fiill  and  perish.  It  teaches,  that  the  rast  of  mankind  ha 
is  pleased  to  pass  over,  and  to  ordain  them  to  dishonour  and  wrath  for  their 
emsi  to  the  honour  of  his  iustice  and  power ;  in  other  words,  he  leaves  the  rest  to 
the  ooirnption  in  which  tney  were  bom,  withholds  the  grace  which  is  necessary 
to  their  recovery,  and  condemns  them  to  '  most  grievous  torments  in  soul  ana 
body,  without  intermisdon  in  hell  fire  forever.'  Such  is  Calvinism,  as  gathered 
fiom  the  most  authentic  records  of  the  doctrine.  Whoever  will  consult  the  ft- 
mous  Assembl/s  Catechisms  and  Confession,  will  see  the  peculiarities  of  the 
system  in  all  their  length  and  breadth  of  deformity.  A  man  of  plain  sense, 
whose  spirit  has  not  beoi  broken  to  this  creed  by  educatk>n  or  tenoar.  will  think 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  travel  to  heathen  oountriei^  to  learn  how 
moumfally  the  human  mind  may  misrepresent  the  Deity. 

The  moral  argument  against  Calvinism,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  most 
flsem  iiresistible  to  common  and  unperverted  minds,  after  attending  to  the  brief 
statement  now  given.  It  will  be  asked  with  astonishment,  How  is  it  possible 
that  men  can  hold  these  doctrines,  and  yet  maintain  God's  goodness  and  equity  1 
What  prindplee  can  be  more  contradictory  7  To  remove  the  objection  to  Cal- 
vinism, whicA  is  drawn  from  its  repugnance  to  the  divine  perfections,  recourse 
has  been  had,  as  before  observed,  to  tne  distinction  between  natural  and  moral 
inability,  and  to  other  like  subtleties.  But  a  more  common  reply,  we  conceive; 
has  been  drawn  from  the  weakness  and  imperfection  ,of  the  human  mind,  ana 
fipom  its  incapacity  of  comprehending  God.  Calvinists  will  tell  usy  that  because 
a  doctrine  opposes  our  convictions  of  rectituda  it  is  not  necessarily  ftlse;  that 
apparent  are  not  always  real  inconsistencies ;  that  Grod  is  an  infinite  and  incom- 


right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil  in  the  Deity  j  that  the  happiness  of  the  universe 
mav  require  an  administration  of  human  affairs  which  is  very  offensive  to  limited 
nnderstandings  t  that  we  must  follow  revelation,  not  reason  or  moral  feelings 
imd  must  consider  doctrines  which  shock  us  in  revdation,  as  awfid  mysteries, 
which  are  dark  through  our  is[novance,  and  which  time  will  enlighten.  How 
littl&  it  is  added,  can  man  explain  or  understand  God's  ways.  How  inconsist- 
ent the  miseries  of  life  appear  with  goodness  in  the  Creator.  How  proncitoo, 
have  men  always  been  to  conibund  good  and  evil,  to  call  the  Just,  unjust.  How 
presumptuous  is  it  ii^  such  a  being,  to  sit  in  judgement  upon  God,  and  to  question 
the  rectitade  of  the  divine  administration,  because  it  shocks  his  sense  of  xectituda 
Such  we  conceive  to  be  a  fair  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Calvinist 
frequently  meets  the  objection,  that  his  system  is  at  war  with  God's  attributes. 
Such  the  reasoning  by  which  the  voice  of  conscience  and  nature  is  stifled,  and 
men  are  reconciled  to  doctrines,  which,  if  tried  by  the  established  principles  of 
morahty,  would  be  rejected  with  horrour.  On  this  reasoning  we  propose  to  offer 
flome  remarks;  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity,  to  give  our 
▼iews  of  the  confidenpD  which  is  due  to  our  rational  and  moral  faculties  in  reli- 
gion. 

Dr.  Charming  then  goes  on  to  show,  that  we  judge  of 
Grod  by  what  we  see  in  man ;  that  as  certain  actions  would 
be  inconsistent  with  goodness  in  the  creature,  they  must  be 
equally  inconsistent  with  our  views  of  goodness  in  the 
Creator ;  that  our  limited  knowledge  is  no  proo^  that  we 
cannot  see  what  is  just  in  God  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
within  a  certain  cbcle ;  that  though  God  is  great,  and  we  are 
ignorant,  this  does  not  prevent  usfrom  seeing  what  we  do  see, 
and  judging  where  he  calls  upon  us  to  judge.  He  makes  a 
nice  distinction  between  God's  being  incomprehensible  and 
unintelligible;  affirms  that  he  may  be  incomprehensible, 
without  being  unintelligible;  and  that  the  poasihility  of  pro* 
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gression  in  knowledge  should  not  destroy  our  confidence  in 
our  present  attainments.  The  sum  of  his  whole  argument 
seems  to  be,  that  man  should  have  such  confidence  in  his 
reasoning  powers  and  moral  sentiments,  without  the  light  of 
revelation,  as  to  say  that  the  represent^ations  of  the  govern- 
ment of  God  made  by  Calvinism  cannot  be  true.  They 
shock  our  nature,  and  therefore  cannot  belong  to  the  Being 
who  made  it 

In  one  sense,  we  must  allow  that  Dr.  Channing  is  the 
ftirest  of  all  reasoners ;  for  he  not  only  states  objections  to 
bis  own  views  strongly,  but  has  thrown  in  some  which  he 
has  not  attempted  to  answer.  He  has  put  into  his  adver- 
sary's argument  one  little  sentence  which  contains  the  pith 
of  the  whole  matter :  How  inconsistent  the  miseries  of 
life  appear  with  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  !  Wrapt  up 
in  this  short  sentence  are  mines  and  volcanos  to  explode 
the  whole  Unitarian  system.  We  must  pause  a  little  on  this 
dehcate  ground,  and  hold  our  author  to  his  own  objection. 

The  moral  argument  against  Calvinism,  (particularly 
that  part  of  it  which  treats  of  the  introduction  and  propaga- 
tion of  moral  evil  in  our  world,)  is,  that  it  shocks  our  l^ 
conceptions  of  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God.  Two  ques- 
tions are  to  be  here  asked  and  answered ;  before  the  validity 
of  this  argument  can  be  felt  by  any  rational  mind.  First, 
What  are  our  moral  sentiments^  and  how  are  they  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  sinful  partialities  of  the  hearty 
which  Dr.  Channing  will  allow  to  have  a  being;  and 
Secondly,  Is  the  subject — i.  e.  the  Calvinistic  representa- 
tion— within  the  circle  within  which  our  reason  and  moral 
feelings  are  competent  judges.  Both  these  questions  are 
vital  to  the  subject ;  and  on  neither  of  them  has  Dr.  Chan- 
ning attempted  to  shed  a  ray  of  light. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  every  man  knows  that 
his  mind  is  a  strange  mixture,  where  the  sentiments  of  justice 
and  the  love  of  sm,  blend,  Uke  the  borders  of  the  rainbow 
with  the  blackness  of  the  cloud.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  man, 
especially  when  interested,  to  trace  the  hair-width  line  which 
separates  these  two  feelings.  "  The  heart  is  deceitful  above 
all  things  and  desperately  wicked ;"  and  we  often  hear  men 
object  to  the  goodness  of  God,  when  in  &ct  they  are  only 
endeavouring  to  escape  the  terrours  of  their  own  consciences. 
When  our  Saviour  told  his  disciples  that  the  time  should 
come,  when  he  that  kiUeth  you  shall  think  he  dorth  Qod 
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service  ;  and  when  St  Paul  says,  /  verily  thought  that  I 
might  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth^  do  they  not  both  allow  the  fact,  that  men  may 
mistake  the  proudest  and  worst  passions  of  the  heart,  for 
just  objections  to  the  brightest  doctrines  of  the  best  system 
of  religion?  God  is  a  king;  his  government  is  just  and 
holy ;  and  submission  belongs  to  man.  But  submission  is 
not  congenial  to  proud  hearts ;  and  the  whole  of  life  is 
sometimes  nothing  but  an  effort  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
conscience  in  the  practice  of  sin. 

This  moral  argument,  the  Universalist  pushes  &rther 
than  Dr.  Channing,  and  the  infidel  still  farther ;  and  we 
cannot  find  that  our  author  draws  any  line  to  distinguish 
between  his  objections  to  the  severest  systems,  and  the  infi- 
del's objections  against  his  own.  That  amiable  man,  Charles 
the  II,  according  to  Bishop  Burnet,  had  a  moral  argument 
against  the  seventh  commandment.  He  did  not  think  that 
QoA  was  going  to  damn  a  man  for  taking  a  little  pleasure  in 
an  irregular  way.  How  exquisitely  natural !  What  a  per- 
fect picture  is  this  speech  of  a  voluptuous  heart !  But  the 
world  is  full  of  just  such  reasoners.  It  seems  to  me,  that  it 
should  be  expected  beforehand,  that  the  government  of  a 
just  and  holy  God  should  not  meet  the  approbation  of  car- 
nal, and  sinful,  and  deeply  interested  creatures.  It  is  per- 
fecdy  natural,  that  they  should  sometimes  mistake  their  sin- 
ensendered  objections,  for  a  moral  argument  against  the 
holy  law,  especially  when  these  objections  spring  firom  the 
proudest  parts  of  our  nature.  The  high  aspirings  of  a  lofty 
spirit  that  latent  ambition,  which  I  am  afraid  lies  at  die 
bottom  of  the  virtue  taught  in  our  author's  glowing  pages, 
inconffenial  as  they  are  with  the  humbling  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  are  yet  among  the  most  cherished  feelings  of  the 
natural  heart 

The  wisest  minds  are  sometimes  most  ingenious  in  impos- 
ing on  themselves.  We  would  respectfully  ask  Dr.  Channing, 
does  not  the  human  mind  sometimes  mistake  its  prejudices 
and  partialities  for  its  morcd  judgement  of  what  is  befitting 
the  justice  of  God  ?  Is  not  this  possible,  and  even  common? 
Before,  then,  such  an  equivocal  objection  is  put  into  the 
mouths  of  wicked  men,  we  earnestly  entreat  this  writer,  that 
some  broad  line  may  be  drawn,  to  prevent  them  from  taking 
up  objections,  which  shall  cancel  the  whole  word  of  God. 

This  moiftl  aigumeot  by  which  Calvinism  is  to  be  over- 
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thrown,  turns  out  to  be  as  sbadowy  and  variable  as  an  ob* 
jector's  feeling.  It  may  be  stated  thus:  we  disapprove 
of  the  Calvinistic  system ;  this  feeling  we  dignify  by  the 
name  of  moral  disapprobation ;  and  by  this  moral  disappro- 
bation  the  system  is  overthrown. 

As  to  the  second  question,  whether  this  subject  lies  withr 
in  the  circle  in  which  reason  and  moral  apprcbaiien  are 
competent  judges — we  must  remark,  that  if  any  point  is  b^ 
yona  the  reach  of  human  investigation,  and  is  one  on  which 
our  moral  sentiments  should  be  exercised  with  pecuUar  cau- 
tion, this  is  the  very  point, — ^how  sin  entered  the  world 
under  the  government  of  an  all  perfect  God  ?  The  offensive 
doctrine  of  Calvinism  is  but  one  mode  of  answering  this 
difficult  question. 

On  this  subject,  as  Dr.  Channing  has  said,  we  judge  of 
divine  operations  by  earthly  analogies.     But  does  he  not 
perceive,  that  in  one  or  two  points  the  analogy  fidls?    We 
compare  God  with  an  earthly  king ;  and  we  say  such  and 
such  things  would  be  wrong  in  an  earthly  king,  and  there- 
fore they  must  be  wrong  in  God.    But  do  we  rdSect  that  his 
very  perfections  cast  a  mystery  on  this  subject,  which  finite 
minds  will  scarcely  ever  be  able  to  remove.    God  mcide  his 
subjects,  which  an  earthly  kin^  did  not;  God  foreknows 
what  his  subjects  will  be  and  do,  which  earthly  kin^  do 
not ;    Grod  is  able  (so  it  would  seem  to  us)  to  restram  or 
{ffevent  the  voluntary  vices  of  his  subjects ;  which  earthly 
kings  are  not ; — and  hence  comes  the  fidlure  of  all  compan- 
sons  taken  from  earthly  things. — Now  we  will  not  say  that 
Calvinists  have  not  spoken    indiscreetly  on    these   deep 
themes.    But  we  do  say,  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  declare, 
that  their  account  is  shocking  to  our  moral  sentiments,  until 
he  can  devise  some  account  which  shall  be  less  so. 

The  introduction  of  sin  by  the  transgression  of  Adam ; 
the  hereditary  propensity  of  all  his  posterity  to  evil ;  the  as- 
sertion that  men  are  sinners  by  nature  ; — all  this  has  been 
objected  to.  It  has  been  said,  that  such  views  represent  God 
as  acting  in  the  most  cruel  and  arbitrary  manner ;  dooming 
a  race  to  destruction  for  the  fault  of  one,  and  giving  men  a 
nature  from  which  they  must  sin,  and  ttien  punishing  them 
with  everlasting  destruction,  because  they  follow  it.  How 
do  you  reconcile  all  this  with  the  goodness  of  God  ?  Alas  I 
I  know  not ;  I  am  as  ignorant  as  a  child.  But  I  suspect  the 
real  difllcatey  in  all  these  objections  is,  How  can  sin  exist 
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aiaUi  The  mode  of  its  introduction  is  of  small  importance* 
The  great  question  is,  Why  was  it  ever  permitted  by  an 
infinite  Grod— infinite  in  power  and  benevolence — to  enter 
the  world  he  made  ?  But  this  difiiculty  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  Bible  or  Calvinism.  The  great  and  astounding  fact  is^ 
that  sin  exists.  We  see  it, — we  feel  it, — we  groan  under  it. 
It  meets  us  in  all  our  speculations,  and  humbles  us  in  all 
our  aspiring  attempts  to  explain  the  mysteries  of  God. 

We  cannot  but  think,  that  Dr.  Channing  reposes  too 
much  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  man's  moral  feelings, 
and  that  too  out  of  their  appropriate  circle, — in  the  most 
difilcult  sphere  in  which  they  can  act,  on  the  darkest  sub- 
ject about  which  the  human  mind  can  be  employed.  In  the 
natural  sciences,  it  is  a  maxim  to  disregard  the  conjectures  of 
men,  and  to  examine  the  works  of  God.  Whenever  man 
has  substituted  his  own  guesses  for  what  God  has  done,  he 
has  almost  invariably  found  himself  in  the  wrong.  Why 
should  it  not  be  so  likewise,  when  he  substitutes  his  own 
surmises  and  feelings  for  what  God  has  said  7 — It  has  long; 
been  a  rule  in  philosophy,  that  we  must  come  to  the  exami- 
nation of  nature  with  the  mind  free,  as  ready  to  believe  in 
one  course  of  operation  as  another,  whenever  it  is  proved  by 
experiments.  This  makes  the  true  philosopher ;  and  this  is 
exactly  equivalent  in  religion,  to  receiving  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  as  a  litde  child. 

But  there  is  one  consideration,  which  makes  the  reason 
for  impUcit  submission,  more  strong  in  religion  than  in  sci- 
ence ; — ^it  is  that  there  is  no  question  which  meets  us  in  the 
threshold  of  science  so  baffling,  as  the  origin  of  evil.  All 
religion  supposes  pardon ;  and  sill  pardon  implies  the  exist- 
ence of  sin;  and  then  comes  the  question,  hmo  its  existence 
^n  be  explained.  The  difficulty  lies  at  the  very  porch  of 
the  temple.  I  have  sometimes  thought,  that  God  placed 
this  amazing  mystery  at  the  very  door  of  our  celigious  in- 
vesti^tion,  in  order  to  show  us,  that  in  all  our  subsequent 
walkmgs,  we  must  proceed  by  an  implicit  faith  in  his  holy 
word. 

Dr.  Channing  scouts  the  distinction  between  moral  and 
natural  abiUty;  and  says  that  an  inability  to  do  our  duty 
which  is  bom  with  us,  is  to  all  intents,  and  according;  to  the 
established  meaning  of  the  word,  natural.  Whether  the 
words  moral  and  natural  inability  are  die  most  happy  to  ex- 
press the  conception  intended  to  be  conveyed,  we  will  not 
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now  say ;  and  to  affirm  that  therie  is  siich  a  distinction,  aifd 
that  we  axe  compelled  to  make  it  in  our  intercourse  with 
mankind,  would  be  to  do  what  has  been  done  a  thousand 
times  alraidy.  But  we  cannot  forbear  to  ask  here,  whether 
a/rotby  which  is  bom  with  us,  is  not  to  all  intents,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  established  meaning  of  the  word,  natural; 
and  whether  it  does  not  puzzle  our  reason,  and  shock  our 
feelings  as  much  to  account  for  an  inevitable  iVailty  leading 
to  sin,  as  for  an  inevitable  sin  itself?  If  it  should  be  replied, 
that  it  is  not  quite  so  shocking  to  our  established  conceptions 
of  his  goodness,  for  God  to  allow  the  existence  of  such  frail- 
ty,  as  of  sin,  why  then  it  appears  it  is  right  for  God  to  comr 
mit  a  little  wron^,  but  not  a  great  one. 

On  this  subject  it  is  important  to  be  understood.  The 
intention  of  these  remarks  is  not  to  teach,  that  there  are  no 
cases  in  which  our  moral  feelings  may  not  be  exercised  oa 
the  works  and  ways  of  God ;  but  that  we  should  judge  with 
caution ;  and  that  the  question,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  offensive  parts  of  Calvinism,  is  precisely  the  one  on 
which  a  frail  man  should  least  trust  the  unregulated  feelings 
of  his  own  heart 

Dr.  Channing  objects  to  the  Calvinist  for  reasoning  so 
much  from  our  ififnoranoe,  and  for  trusting  so  much  to  the 
developements  of  God's  purposes  in  a  future  state,  in  order 
to  reconcile  his  works  with  our  views  of  his  attributes. 

"It  is  no  •liffht  objection  to  the  mode  of  reaeooing  adopted  hv  the  Calvinist^ 
that  it  renders  Die  proof  of  the  divine  attributes  imposfiible.  Wnen  we  object  to 
his  representations  of  the  divine  goverament,  that  they  shock  our  clearest  ideas 
of  goodness  and  iustke^  he  replies,  that  siUl  tney  may  be  trae,  because  we  know 
retj  little  of  Go{  and  what  seems  unjust  to  man,  may  be,  in  the  Creator,  the 
pertection  of  rectitude.  Now  this  weapon  has  a  double  edge.  If  the  strongest 
marks  of  injusuos  do  not  prove  God  unjust,  then  the  strongest  msrks  of  the  op- 
posite character,  do  not  prove  him  righteous.  If  the  first  'do  not  deserve  confi- 
dence becsQse  of  onr  narrow  views  of  God,  neither  do  the  last.  If,  when  the 
nuNne  we  know,  the  first  may  be  found  consistent  with  perfect  rectitude,  so.  when 
more  shall  be  known,  the  last  may  be  found  consistent  with  perfect  malignity 
and  oppression.  The  reasoning  of  our  opponents  casts  us  on  an  ocean  of  awfiu 
moertainty."* 

This  is  certainly  very  extraordinary  reasoning.— I<et  us 
suppose  a  general,  whose  predominant  character  is  that  of 
a  masterly  tactician.  He  manoeuvres  in  a  manner  incom- 
prehensible to  his  soldiers,  but  the  result  is  always  victory. 
We  will  imagine,  that  many  of  his  movements  previous  to 
the  hour  of  success,  appear  very  rash,  and  tending  to  the  de- 
struction of  his  soldiers.    They  can  all  see  that  some  of  his 

•Works,  pp.  231,  232. 
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orders  are  wise ;  but  some  appear  of  a  contrary  character. 
Until  the  result  explains  them,  they  appear  unworthy  of  hki 
sagacity.  Now  would  a  soldier  under  such  a  general  rea- 
son, as  Dr.  Channing  teaches  us  to  reason  of  God  ?  If  his 
captain  should  say  to  him,  when  he  was  disputing  the  wis- 
dom of  some  dark  order, — <<  We  know  but  little  about  the 
plans  of  our  commander  as  yet ;  he  has  always  brought  us 
out  of  every  extremity;  his  prevailing  ability  ehould  lead  us 
to  trust  him,  when  we  cannot  see  immediately  the  tendency 
of  his  plans;''  would  the  soldier  reply, — ^'^'Why,  this  is  bad 
reasoning.  This  weapon  has  a  double  edge.  If  our  gene^ 
ral's  foolish  orders,  do  not  prove  him  a  fool,  neither  do  his 
wise  orders  prove  him  wise,"&c.?  Would  not  such  a  sub- 
altem  be  put  under  an  arrest;  unless  indeed  his  miserable 
logic  should  lead  them  to  suspect  his  brains  rather  than  his 
heart?  Certainly  we  should  reason  differently  even  coa- 
cerninff  an  intelligent  man,  much  more  concerning  the  in- 
finite God.  There  are  a  thousand  direct  proofe  of  his  be- 
nevolence, even  on  the  principles  of  well  understood  Cal- 
vinism; and  the  seeming  objections  are  but  the  clouds  which 
his  greatness,  and  our  position  on  earth,  draw  before  his 
great  white  throne. 

Nor  can  we  see  that  Dr.  Channing's  remarks  are  just,  re- 
Bpecting  the  light  which  our  future  advancement  in  some 
brighter  world  is  to  throw  on  this  dark  subject.  We  have 
seen  the  end  of  the  Lord,  even  in  this  world;  and  have  found 
that  the  tale,  which  began  in  perplexity  and  honour,  has 
ended  in  brightness  and  glory.  Who  can  doubl  this,  that 
has  read  the  story  of  Abraham?  Here  was  a  command 
given,  shocking  to  all  our  moral  apprehensions.  A  God  of 
mercy  enjoins  not  only  murder,  but  the  murder  of  a  son ; 
and  the  command  seems  infinitely  cruel,  until  we  see  the 
result.  There  is  not  an  incident  in  that  beautiful  poem, 
PameTs  Hermit,  which  does  not  seem  justly  to  shodc  out 
present  apprehensions  of  the  perfections  of  God.  But  the 
end  is  as  satisfactory,  as  the  commencement  is  perplexing. 
That  Universal  Love, 

From  9temiiig  toil  itill  edueing  good, 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  Btill, 
In  infinite  progresBion, 

will  no  doubt  pour  new  light  on  holy  minds,  and  teach  them 
to  regard  many  things  which  now  seem  strong  objections 
to  divine  goodness,  as  its  highest  proofe. 
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Dr.  Channing  brings  three  ar^ments  to  prove,  that  it  is 
not  presumptuous  in  man  to  judge  of  the  government  of 
Ood.  The  first  is,  that  his  attributes  have  been  proved  and 
explained,  which  supposes  that  we  have  some  power  of 
judging  of  these  attributes.  The  second  is,  that  divines 
have  dwelt  on  the  internal  evidences  of  Christianity,  which 
abows  that  its  main  doctrines  meet  our  moral  apprehensions. 
Lastly,  that  all  Christians  are  accustomed  to  reason  from 
God's  attributes,  and  to  use  them  as  tests  of  doctrines.  Now 
these  arguments  are  very  good,  and  would  be  worthy  of  the 
deepest  attention,  if  his  opponents  had  ever  contended  that 
our  ignorance  is  such  that  we  can  never  judge  of  Grod's  ways. 
But  they  Jiave  always  taken  a  middle  and  wiser  ground. 
And  in  this  case,  they  merely  say,  that  as  the  Bible  does 
teach  some  kind  of  derivation  of  sin  from  our  fallen  first 
parents,  and  that  every  man  is  by  nature  totally  alienated 
from  God ;  and  as  reason  teaches  us,  that  the  introduction 
of  moral  evil  is  one  of  the  darkest  questions  that  ever  exer- 
cised the  human  mind ;  considering  these  things  it  is  pre- 
sumptuous, in  the  last  degree,  to  make  our  moral  feelings, 
dark  as  they  are  by  nature  and  corrupted  by  sin,  a  standard 
by  which  to  reject  a  doctrine,  than  which,  if  we  expimge  it 
firom  revdation,  reason,  after  all  her  independent  efforts,  can 
devise  nothing  more  plausible.  It  is  precisely  the  question, 
where  fiuling  in  all  our  attempts  to  unriddle,  we  should 
learn  to  trust  And  this  we  hold  to  be  the  purest  ration- 
alism. 

There  are  many  other  passages.in  this  piece  which  show 
the  loose  thinking  of  our  eloquent  author.  For  example, 
he  says,  that  Calvinism  owes  its  perpetuity  to  the  influence 
of  fear,  in  palsj^ng  the  moral  nature.  Were  we  disposed  to 
make  a  parody  on  this  paragraph,  it  would  be  easy  for  ns 
to  say,  that  Unitarianism  owes  its  existence  (we  could 
hardly  say  its  perpetuity,)  to  presumption,  throwing  our 
moral  nature  into  a  delirious  fever.  But  we  would  soberly 
ask  Dr.  Channing,  what  sort  of  fear  it  is,  which  produces  this 
moral  paralysis  ?  If  he  means  the  fear  of  man,  this  would 
be  a  very  ungmcious  assertion  for  a  son  of  New-England  to 
utter  respecting  those  Christian  heroes,  to  whose  boldness  in 
resisting  oppression,  their  degenerate  sons  are  indebted  for 
whatever  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  they  How  enjoy. 
Their  whole  life  evinced  an  entire  superiority  to  the  fear  6f 
maiL    They  ev^n  trampled  on  human  aumoxity.    They 
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took  joyfuUy  the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  and  despised  at 
once  the  dictates  of  ancient  authority,  and  the  man- 
dates of  the  star-chamber.  It  is  one  of  the  prominent  cha- 
racteristics of  Calvin,  in  his  Institutes  and  other  writings, 
that  he  tramples  on  human  authority,  Uke  so  many  rotten 
weeds,  whenever  it  stands  in  his  way,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  chief  faults  of  that  great  but  undervalued  man.  The 
tame  is  true  of  our  own  Edwards,  and  many  other  emi- 
nent Calvinists.  If  he  means  the  jf^ear  of  Ood,  why  then 
we  venture  to  ask,  if  there  is  any  superabundance  of  this 
fear,  which  is  likely  to  paralyze  the  mind.  We  have  always 
supposed,  that  he  is  the  wisest  man,  and  most  likely  to  find 
the  truth,  who  trembles  most  at  the  word  of  God.  This  is 
a  fear,  which  we  humbly  pray,  may  never  depart  jfrom  us, 
in  all  our  speculations. 

Such  are  specimens  (and  many  more  might  be  added)  of 
the  loose  and  inaccurate  reasoning  by  which  this  autnor 
has  bewildered  his  readers,  less  than  himself.  But  we  pro- 
ceed to  consider  some  remarks  of  his,  where  the  fallacy  is 
not  so  easily  detected. 

It  is  very  natural,  that  Dr.  Channing  should  consider 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity  as  taught  by  his  own  sect, 
to  be  a  great  improvement,  and  better  calculated  to  bring 
theology  down  to  the  apprehension  of  men.  "  No  langui^," 
he  says,  *<  can  express  the  absorbing  energy  of  the  mougfat 
of  one  Infinite  Father.  When  vitally  implanted  in  the  soul, 
it  grows  and  gains  strength  forever.  It  enriches  itself  by 
every  new  view  of  God!s  word  and  works ;  gathers  tribute 
from  all  regions  and  all  ages;  and  attracts  to  itself  all  the 
ra3rs  of  beauty,  glory  and  joy,  in  the  material  and  spiritual 
creation."  On  the  other  hand,  he  considers  the  doctrine  of 
three  persons  in  one  God  as  peculiarly  disastrous.  "  Trinita- 
rianism,"  he  declares,  '^  is  a  riddle.  Men  call  it  a  mystery, 
but  it  is  mysterious,  not  like  the  great  truths  of  religion,  by 
its  vastness  and  grandeur,  but  by  the  irreconcileable  ideas  it 
involves.  One  6od,  consisting  of  three  persons  or  agents, 
is  so  strange  a  being,  so  unlike  our  own  minds,  and  all 
others  with  which  we  hold  intercourse,  is  so  misty,  to 
incongruous,  so  contradictory,  that  he  cannot  be  amre- 
hendcMl  with  that  distinctness  and  that  feeling  of  r^ty, 
which  belong  to  the  opposite  system."  In  a  word,  he  con- 
siders the  presentation  of  the  divine  existence,  under  fbe 
form  of  mere  unity,  as  more  conducive  to  distinctneai  of 
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conception  and  ardour  of  love,  than  perplexing  this  concep- 
tion of  unity  with  any  modifications,  which  impair  its  sim- 
plicitv.  We  can  conceive  of  a  point  better  than  a  line ;  and 
of  a  line  better  than  of  a  triangle,  or  any  other  complex 
figure. 

This  is  certainly  plausible;  but  let  the  principle  be 
examined.    How  is  it  in  theory  ?  and  how  is  it  in  fact  1 

As  to  the  theory, — we  affirm  that  is  ikr  from  being  true, 
that  simple  unity  is  the  clearest  of  all  our  notions.  Lict  us 
take  the  idea  of  place,  for  example ;  and  we  shall  find  that 
it  is  always  made  up  of  several  relations.  /  sat  last  even- 
ing under  the  old  oak,  in  my  father^ s  pasture,  near  to  the 
fneadow,  while  the  Whip-poor-will  tuned  her  numrnful 
song.  How  many  ideas  are  there  in  this  sentence,  all  of 
which  tend  to  strengthen  our  conception  of  the  place  here 
designated  !  Remove  the  Whip-poor-will,  the  meadow,  the 
pasture,  the  oak,  and  the  place  becomes  obscure,  just  in 
proportion  as  we  come  to  conceive  of  it  in  its  absolute  unity. 

If  only  one  atom  were  created  in  infinite  space,  it  would 
be  impossible  far  me  to  form  any  conception  of  its  posi- 
tion. So  in  forming  the  notion  of  a  man,  our  conception 
is  much  clearer  by  considering  him  as  a  being  compound- 
ed of  body  and  spirit,  than  by  conceiving  of  him  as  sim* 
pie  spirit.  We  think  in  direct  opposition  to  our  author,  that 
it  is  easier  to  conceive  of  a  line,  or  a  figure,  in  mathematics, 
than  a  point;  the  definition  of  which  is  the  most  puzzling 
thing  in  all  Euclid.  The  truth  is,  simple  unity  is  an  object 
which  the  eye  aches  to  see.  We  want  some  surrounding 
objects  to  fix  and  steady  our  ideas  ;  and  hence,  lon^  before 
revelation  had  disclosed  its  mysteries,  the  human  mmd  had 
relieved  itself  from  the  dark  conception  of  simple  unity  in 
€k)d,  by  supposing  a  complexity  of  existence,  either  of  per^^ 
sons  or  impersonated  attributes.  This  is  the  secret  of 
the  speculation  of  Plato  and  other  pagan  philosophers.  It 
was  because  oneness  in  the  deity,  simple  oneness,  like  a 
spiritual  point,  seemed  to  elude  the  grasp  of  the  human 
mind. 

But  die  moment  you  can  distinguish  parts  in  this  one* 
ness,  having  relations  to  each  other,  from  that  moment  the 
idea  of  the  Deity  becomes  more  conceivable.  The  mind 
grasps  it  with  new  force;  and  any  metaphysical  difficulties 
which  outy  arise,  are  amply  comp^sated  by  the  distinctness 
whidi  is  tfms  given  to  our  conceptions.    I  conceive  of  God 
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the  Father,  as  the  source  of  ezistenoe;  but  the  concepticm  is 
reaiote  and  obscure.  I  conceive  of  God  the  Son,  as  having 
an  existence  eternally  derived  from  the  Father,  as  being  the 
minister  of  his  power^  by  whom  he  made  the  world;  and 
then  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  sent  forth  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  and.  sanctifying  the  hearts  of  men.  My  conceptions 
now  become  clear  and  definite.  I  have  several  relations  be- 
fore me ;  I  can  see  God ;  and  though  the  simple  arithmetic 
of  the  question,  hew  one  can  be  three  and  three  one,  in  the 
abstract,  is  unanswerable;  yet  the  conception  of  the  Deity, 
firom  the  expansion  of  his  nature  into  parts,  is  to  me  infi- 
nitely more  vivid  and  distinct. 

A  Grod  of  simple  unity  is  more  adapted  to  please  a  meta- 
phjrsician,  than  a  humUe  Christian.  Plain  minded  Chris- 
tians have  always  instinctively  clung  to  the  Trinity,  since  in 
this  alone  could  they  have  clear  conceptions  of  the  Divine 
Being. 

1^  it  seems  to  us  to  be  in  theory.  But  let  us  turn  to 
faets^  and  see  if  they  justify  our  audior's  remarks.  Long 
before  the  gospel  was  published  to  the  world,  questions  re- 
infecting the  divine  nature,  analogous  to  the  debates  anoonff 
Christians,  were  discussed  by  the  heathen  philosophers.  It 
is  renaarkable,  that  many  of  diem  fixed  upon  this  triplex  dis- 
tinction, in  order  to  develope  their  conception  of  an  existing^ 
a  creating^  and  an  upholding  God.  We  shall  not  under- 
take to  say,  whether  Flato  taught  distinct  persons  in  the  De- 
ity, which  Cudworth  affirms,  and  Mr.  Norton  denies; — but 
oertainly  Plato,  who,  as  Dr.  Channing  would  say,  perplexed 
the  unity  of  God,  had  far  better  conceptions  of  his  goodness^ 
his  justice,  his  personality,  than  Aristotle  had,  who  was  the 
Unitarian  among  Pagan  philosophers.  Aristotle's  God  de- 
generates into  a  plastic  nature, — ^the  prime  mover  of  a  great 
machine ;  and  in  the  abstract  unity  of  his  existence,  his  very 
personality  is  lost  On  the  contrary,  the  views  of  Plato  and 
his  followers  respecting  the  divine  attributes,  resemble  the 
Bible  representations  more  nearly,  than  those  of  any  other 
Pagan  philosopher.  The  &ct  is,  there  have  always  been 
more  confused  and  crude  notions  about  the  divine  character, 
more  absurdity  and  contradiction,  among  those  who  have 
attempted  to  represent  God  as  simj^  unity,  than  among  all 
the  writers  on  the  Trinity,  firom  the  days  of  Athanasius  to 
the  present  hour.  As  space  when  reduced  to  a  mathemati- 
cal point,  seems  to  vanish;  so  do  our  apprehensions  of  the 
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Deity  8e«n  to  wane,  when  we  consider  God  aa  a  simple  and 
metaphysical  unity.  There  was  one  Biddle,  the  first  Soci- 
nian  in  Eingland,  who  actually  taught  that  God  had  a/orm, 
and  was  confined  in  space, — a  materialism  from  which  Dr* 
Channing  shrinks  back  with  horrour.  The  first  Sodnians 
rery  generally  denied  the  foreknowledge  of  God ;  and  even 
the  great  Milton,  of  whom  Dr.  Channing  boasts  so  often,  had 
some  conceptions  of  the  Deity  which  would  di^race  the 
mind  of  a  child.  Such  is  the  &te  of  the  wisest  men,  when 
they  forsake  their  Bibles,  to  build  on  speculation  t  Ami  such 
is  the  force  of  Dr.  Channing's  remarks,  when  he  declarea, 
that  the  strictest  unity  of  Gra  is  necessary  to  the  brightest 
Yiews  of  his  character,  and  the  wannest  sentiments  of  piety. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  want  of  systematic  views,  and 
analytic  power  in  Dr.  Channing's  mina.  His  thoughts  are 
like  those  splendid  clouds,  which  sometimes  overhang  the 
setting  sun,  rolled  into  beautifiil  shapes,  reflecting  the  richest 
colours,  filling  the  heavens  which  they  adorn,  with  their 
cnroson  liffht;  but  at  the  same  time,  shifting  while  we  view 
them ;  ana  composed  of  a  vapoury  texture  which  is  soon  to 
yanisi),  or  increase  the  gloom  of  the  approaching  night.  Ilis 
mind  rests  on  no  foundation,  and  seems  unable  to  build  any 
superstructure.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who,  as  Butler  says, 
write  iffUh  simplicity  and  in  earnest.  He  invites  us  to  fol- 
low him,  and  strews  the  gayest  flowers  in  our  path  to  lure  us 
along ;  but  he  leads  lis  only  to  the  regions  of  negation.  His 
grand  aim  and  end  is,  to  subvert  a  few  obnoxious  doctrines. 
And  while  this  is  true,  there  is  no  choiceness  of  diction,  no 
elegance  of  style,  no  profiision  of  imagery,  which  can  redeem 
his  pages  from  the  reproach  of  intellectual  poverty. 

Of  his  want  of  system  he  seems  to  be  himself  conscious, 
for  he  very  ingenuously  declares  of  his  volume,  that  "very 
possibly  it  may  seem  to  want  perfect  consistency.  I  have 
fon£f  been  conscious,  that  we  are  more  in  danger  of  b^ing 
enslaved  to  our  own  opinions,  especially  to  such  as  we  have 
expressed  and  defend^,  than  to  those  of  any  other  person ; 
and  I  have  accordingly  desired  to  write,  without  any  refer- 
ence  to  any  previous  publications,  or  without  any  anxiety 
to  accommodate  my  previous  to  my  past  views.  In  treatises 
prepared  in  this  spirit  and  at  distant  intervals,  some  incon- 
gruities of  thought  and  feeling  can  hardly  fail  to  occur  !'^ 

*  PreCKQ^  p.  Tia. 
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So  much  for  progrressive  light !  Dr.  Channing  wishes  for  a 
system  of  Unitanan  divinity.  But  would  there  not  be  soma 
danger  before  llie  author  had  finished  the  appendix,  that  the 
first  chapters  would  be  out  of  date  ? 

The  remarkable  confusion  in  Dr.  Channing's  mind, 
though  owing  partly  to  its  original  structure,  has  been  in- 
creased by  two  causes, — the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
he  has  be^n  placed,  and  the  influence  of  a  bad  system  of  re- 
ligion. 

His  situation  has  been  very  peculiar.  Originally  a 
sensitive  man,  with  a  mind  introspective  and  solitary,  mis- 
taking sometimes  its  ambition  for  virtue,  and  lon^g  to 
burst  into  new  views,  and  satisfy  itself  with  other  forms 
than  earth  afibrds;  he  has  been /orcect  to  become  a  leader  in 
a  polemic  warfare.  For  this  situation,  nature  never  intended 
him;  and,  with  his  keen  sensibiUty,  opposition  is  what  he 
never  could  bear.  Wrought  up  by  his  fevered  sensibility  to 
the  highest  point  of  excitement,  he  has  lived  almost  to  oppose 
Calvinism.  He  is  almost  sure  that  to  escape  firom  that  sys- 
tem, is  to  find  the  truth.  His  imagination  has  led  him  to 
see  in  his  opponents,  the  supporters  of  a  cruel  sj/^tem,  found- 
ed in  dogmatism,  armed  with  terrours,  subduing  by  its  hor- 
rours  the  human  mind,  and  leading  reason  captive  in  the 
chains  of  a  gloomy  faith.  Originally,  as  we  before  observ- 
ed, he  was  made  for  a  mystic;  not  like  Baron  Swedenborff, 
but  one  of  the  elegant  and  more  rational  mystics  of  the  Romim 
church, — ^minds  which  would  sometimes  reason,but  on  whom 
nevertheless  the  tinge  remained.  But  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  has  been  placed,  acting  on  his  sensibilities,  have 
made  him  almost  a  sceptic.  His  situation,  as  Junius  said  of 
Horn,  h<is  not  corresponded  wUhrhis  intentions.  Hence  the 
strange  contradiction  in  hi^mind.  Like  the  labours  of  the 
wild  bee,  we  find  in  his  ^bul,  the  honey  gathered  from  the 
wilderness  and  stored  in  the  rock. 

But  there  is  another  peculiarity  which  should  be  noticed. 
Nothing  can  be  more  chaotic  and  confused  than  the  condi- 
tion of  a  great  mind,  when  in  a  state  of  transition.  To  take 
our  Saviour's  comparison,  the  new  wine  is  ptU  into  old  bot- 
tlesy  and  they  are  burst  in  the  fermentation.  If  we  had 
seen  the  dear  thou^hted  Chillingworth,  when  he  began  to 
swerve  from  his  old  principles,  we  should  have  found  that 
his  strong  analytic  powers  were  greatly  impaired,  the  chain 
of  his  thoughts  broken,  and  his  mind  like  a  church  in  the 
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eveniiig,  in  which  the  sexton  had  deranged  the  lamps  from 
their  former  position,  without  marshalling  them  anew.  In 
such  a  state  of  transition  and  confusion,  does  our  author's 
mind  seem  to  us.  He  is  in  religion  exactly  where  the  Jaco- 
bins were  in  politics,  at  the  times  of  the  highest  excitements 
of  the  French  resolution.  A  thousand  magnificent  images 
of  hope  and  speculation  are  before  him,  to  which  he  has  not 
yet  given  either  form  or  name. 

But  we  are  fearfrd,  that  we  have  hardly  done  justice  to 
our  author's  reasoning  powers  as  they  existed  originally,  on 
another  account.  The  system  which  he  has  embraced  is 
one  of  the  very  worst  for  developing  the  powers  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  would  be  likely  to  unsetde  the  strongest  in* 
teliect  The  truth  is,  a  man  to  reason  well  must  stand  some 
where;  he  must  have  his  principles  and  his  deductions ;  he 
must  begin  on  some  premises  and  end  in  some  conclusions. 
Now  Unitarianism,  as  it  exists  in  this  country,  furnishes  no 
such  positive  sround.  Take  it  away  from  its  ne^tions,  and 
what  is  it?  it  is  freedom  of  thought,  exemption  from  a 
creed,  or  in  other  words  uncertaiiity  on  some  of  the  points 
hitherto  believed  vital  to  human  happiness.  In  the  language 
of  Scripture,  it  is  wUhoviform  and  void,  and  darkness  ie 
on  the  face  of  its  mighty  deep.  Now  we  think  great  allow- 
ances ought  to  be  m^e  to  one,  who  is  obliged  to  give  a  map 
of  such  a  sc^ie.  The  confiision  of  the  system,  must  almost 
necessarily  communicate  itself  to  the  mind  that  embraces  it. 

With  the  old  Socinians  it  was  not  so.  Whoever  will 
read  the  volumes  of  the  Polonian  brothers,  or  even  the  Ra- 
covian  catechism,  will  find  that  they  are  the  productions  of 
men,  who  looked  through  their  means  to  their  end. .  Their 
sj^tem  is  a  bad  one;  but  still  it  is  a  system;  and  it  cannot 
be  said  of  them,  that  they  always  deal  m  variable  quantities, 
and  dwell  among  floating  ideas.  They  carry  one  boldly  on 
to  their  last  results.  They  invite  us  to  abandon  the  wisdom 
of  God,  and  take  the  wisdom  of  man  as  a  substitute.  But 
modem  Unitarianism  gives  us  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
It  merdy  sets  us  afloat,  assuring  us  that  the  farther  we  drift 
away  from  our  wonted  moorings,  the  more  likely  we  are  to 
be  safe. 

There  are  two  causes  which  render  Unitarianism  un- 
pfopitious  in  its  influence  on  intellectual  developement,  and 
powerless  in  promoting  human  improvement.  In  the  first 
place,  it  takes  all  the  fixed  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
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l^aoes  them  among  comparative  ideas;  it  translates  th^ 
measurable  into  immeasurable  quantities.  Secondly,  it  hdids 
out  the  hope,  that  even  these  uncertainties  aie  to  become 
more  uncertain  by  the  increase  of  light,  and  the  rapid  pro> 
gression  of  the  human  mind.  It  seems  to  be  foi^tten,  that 
this  expectation  of  fiiture  light,  pours  darkness  on  the  pre- 
sent hour. 

We  are  taught  in  the  Bible,  that  man,  in  his  native  char 
racter,  is  totally  alienated  from  God.  He  wants  not  merely 
reforming,  but  a  new  principle.  He  must  begin  to  act  from 
Hew  moral  feelings,  even  lave  to  God — ^a  sentiment  which 
finds  no  exist^ice  among  all  the  sensualities  of  our  original 
life.  Here  we  have  a  meed  point  of  conception,  and  we 
know  that  religion  must  begin  by  the  implantation  of  ne# 
t»inciples  in  the  soul.  But  Unitarianism  unsettles  this 
principle.  It  teaches,  that  man  is  bom  innocent,  as  much 
inclined  to  virtue  as  to  vice.  In  some  way,  in  some 
part  of  his  life,  he  has  some  sin.  But  men  diflfer  among 
themselves ;  and,  as  Dr.  (banning  says,  the  angel  and  the 
brute  are  wrapt  up  in  the  worst  hearts.  Thus  are  we 
tibrown  into  doubt  and  confusion. 

It  would  be  hard  with  such  views,  acting  on  sinful  and 
selfish  partiatity,  to  make  the  worst  man  feel  his  guilt,  ixt 
ask  the  great  question,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?  Be- 
sides, it  may  perhaps  be  hereafter  discovered,  that  sin  is 
mfuch  less  an  evil  than  is  now  supposed.  It  may  turn  out, 
fliat  "  vice  is  the  effect  of  errour,  and  the  ofl^ring  of  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  the  object  of  condolence,  not  of 
anger."  Perhaps  it  may  be  resolved,  as  Priestly  resolved  it, 
kito  the  laws  of  physical  necessity: 

Ab  much  eternal  springB  and  dondleea  akiee, 
As  men  forerer  temperate,  calm,  and  wise. 

With  such  views  and  expectations,  how  are  the  unrea- 
soning multitude,  or  even  the  nicest  reasoners,  to  be  brought 
to  repentance?  We  believe  Aat  humility  is  the  basis  of 
relk[ion,  and  that  the  ground  of  humility  is  a  sense  of  shi. 
And  let  our  impressions  with  regard  to  sui  become  unfixed, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  religion  of  pardon  is  taken  away. 

Then,  too,  as  to  religious  impressions, — ^Dr.  Channing 
believes  in  their  existence.  He  laments  the  coldness  and 
insensibility  of  an  ungodly  world.  He  believes  that  "  there 
is  a  practical  atheism,  which  ascribe  to  nature  and  fortune 
the  gifts  and  operations  of  God,  and  a  practical  infidelity 
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which  lives  mid  cares  and  provides  only  fox  the  preseat 
state ;  that  much  which  is  called  morality  springs  from  the 
prudent  balancing  of  the  passions,  and  a  discreet  regcurd  to 
worldly  interest ;  aud  that  there  is  an  insensibility  to  God, 
which,  if  oar  hearts  were  not  infected  by  it,  would  amaaoe  us." 
All  this  he  believes  and  confesses.  But  any  deep  impressions 
of  these  sins,  which  should  approach  to  what  the  orthodox 
call  a  refirival  of  religvm^  he  considers  only  as  tlie  morbid 
action  of  a  deluded  Hiind.  The  amount  of  Dr.  Channing'ii 
address  to  a  sinner  would  be— '^  you  must  fed^  but  beware 
lest  you  feel  too  much ;  you  must  allow  you  are  a  sinneri 
but  be  careful  not  to  set  yourself  too  low;  you  must  look 
to  the  angel,  as  well  as  the  brute  in  your  nature ;  yoii  must 
honour  Christ ;  but  be  careful  not  to  honour  him  too  much; 
you  must  love  God,  but  guard,  above  all  things,  against  its 
mounting  to  enthusiasm.'' 

When  we  consider  that  Dr.  Channin^  has  told  us  that 
God  is  a  &ther,  but  has  not  told  us  whether  it  is  consistent 
for  that  &ther  to  punish  sin  forever;  that  he  has  not  told 
us  who  Christ  is,  or  where  he  stands  in  the  rank  of  beinfi;8 ; 
what  is  the  degree  of  our  guilt,  or  what  the  influence  of  n^ 
death ;  that  when  he  do«^  teach  any  thinfifi  he  sets  our 
thoughts  afloat  in  the  widest  generalities;  ana  that  there  are 
many  things  we  are  interested  to  know,  about  which  he 
says  nothing; — can  he  complain  if  we  call  his  system  (if 
system  it  is)  a  thing  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  ? 

We  have  spoken  of  the  uncertainty  thrown  over  our 
present  knowledge  by  the  hopes  of  improvement,  which 
Pnitarianism  promises.  We  too  believe  m  the  progression 
of  the  human  mind.  This  progression,  however,  we  believe 
will  be  marked,  not  by  the  denial  of  the  great  truths  to 
which  we  now  hold,  as  Unitarians  always  secretly  assume, 
but  by  discoveries,  which  will  bind  them  more  firmly  to  our 
souls.  Th(^  have  always  been  diminishing  their  creed, 
and  they  stiU  eiqiect  to  diminish  it.  Now,  what  must  be  the 
effect  on  the  hearts  of  mankind,  of  exciting  in  them  hopes 
of  one  day  disbelieving  all  they  now  believe  ?  We  tremble 
&r  the  consequences.  We  beseech  Unitarians  to  pause  and 
nfleet.  Will  not  their  last  discovery  be  built  on  the  ruins 
<tf  ChristiaQity ;  rad  will  not  their  perfect  light  be  perfect 
darkness? 

Add  to  all  this  their  views  of  Scripture,  and  those  inter- 
pietalkHis  which  seem  to  us  designed  to  burlesque  the 
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Yolume  they  profess  to  explain.  "  The  style  of  St  John," 
says  Mr.  Norton,  whom  Dr.  Channing  mentions  in  his  pre- 
&ce  as  his  adviser  and  friend,  "is,  in  general,  obscure, 
except  in  mere  narration ;  and  the  same  style  appears  in  his 
own  compositions,  and  the  discourses  of  our  Saviour  as 
recorded  by  him,  which  differs  in  this  respect  from  those 
given  by  the  other  three  Evangelists.  It  appears  probable, 
Sierefore,  that  St.  John,  preserving  essentially  the  thoughts 
uttered  by  his  Master,  conformed  the  language  more  or  less 
to  his  own  modes  of  expression.  The  passage  (i.  e.  a  pas- 
sage which  he  is  interpreting)  from  these  causes  is  in  the 
original  somewhat  difficult  to  be  understood,  and  in  the 
imperfect  and  erroneous  rendering  of  the  common  version, 
its  bearing  and  purpose  is  scarcely  to  be  discerned.'^  If  we 
consider  mrther,  that  the  Apostles  were  only  recorders  of 
revelation,  and  not  inspired  themselves,  and  in  some  im- 
portant respects  actually  mistook  the  meaning  of  their 
Master,  what  doubts,  what  darkness,  what  midnight  shades, 
thicken  around  us !  An  unfinished  system,  deaUng  with 
variable  ideas,  and  these  not  fashioned  into  a  scheme,  look- 
ing forward  to  new  discoveries,  and  these  discoveries  all 
negations,  and  contained  in  an  obscure  book,  and  this  book, 
to  the  common  people,  rendered  still  more  obscure  by  an 
uncertain  translation ; — such  is  a  description  of  Unitarianism  i 

No  wonder  that  Dr.  Channing's  mind  in  embracing  such 
a  system,  should  have  been  checked  in  its  full  developement, 
stinted  in  its  growth,  and  thrown  into  irreparable  concision. 

We  entreat  the  readers  of  this  volume  not  to  measure 
Dr.  Chamiing's  ^nius,  by  the  weakness  and  inconsistency 
which  even  the  elegant  \angaBfp  of  this  book  will  not  suffice 
to  conceal.  Our  author  certsonly  does  himself  no  justice; 
and  could  he  see  all  his  opinions  drawn  out  to  their  legiti- 
mate consequences,  and  in  their  inevitable  effects,  he  must 
himself  view  them  with  sorrow. 

He  is  on  a  road,  the  end  of  which  he  has  not  foreseen. 
His  theological  speculations,  as  his  biography,  fidthfidly 
written,  would  show,  have  marred  his  genius,  cramped  his 
intellectual  powers,  prevented  his  reachmg  that  height  for 
which  his  nature  was  originally  designed,  and  barred  his  own 
mind,  and  the  minds  of  multitudes  who  have  come  under 
their  influence,  against  the  saving  efficacy  of  the  Gospel. 

♦  Norton's  Statement  of  Reaaons  for  not  believing  the  doctrine  of  Trini- 
tarian»-pp.  188^  189l 
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We  cannot  think  of  any  sect  or  name  which  we  should 
not  rather  choose,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  mental  powers,  and  a 
quickener  of  the  heart,  than  Unitarianism.  Pyrronism! — 
it  had  an  aim,  and  deduced  its  doctrines  from  first  principles. 
The  Gnostics!  the  Manichees!  there  was  some  latent  foun- 
dation, on  which  they  built  their  wildest  dreams.  Even 
Swedenborgianism  has  a  glorious  concentration  of  shadows, 
where  one  dream  answers  to  another,  and  the  vapours  from 
every  side  unite  and  mingle  in  one  cloud  of  sublime  illusion. 
But  as  to  Unitarianism,  its  blended  dogmatism  and  doubts, 
render  it  inexplicable  to  the  imderstanding,  and  powerless 
over  the  heart 

So  much  hope  is  placed  by  our  author  in  future  discove- 
ries, and  so  little  confidence  is  placed  in  present  attainments, 
that  he  deems  it  necessary  to  stimulate  young  men  to  high 
reachings  after  truth,  and  new  paths  of  knowledge.  He  de- 
clares with  great  indignation,  that  the  chief  employment  of 
men  has  been  to  rear  prison  walls  around  the  human  mind. 
Speaking  of  Milton  with  sympathetic  approbation,  he  says, 
"  He  would  probably  stand  first  among  that  class  of  Chris- 
tians, more  numerous  than  is  supposed,  and  we  hope  in- 
creasing, who  are  too  jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  mind,  and 
too  dissatisfied  with  the  clashing  systems  of  the  age,  to  at- 
tach themselves  closely  to  any  party ;  in  whom  the  present 
improved  state  of  theology  has  created  a  consciousness  of 
defect,  rather  than  the  triumph  of  acquisition ;  who,  how- 
ever partial  to  their  own  creed,  cannot  persuade  themselves 
that  it  is  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the  human  mind ;  and 
that  distant  ages  will  repeat  its  articles  as  reverently  as  the 
Catholic  does  the  decrees  of  Trent ;  who  contend  earnestly 
for  firee  inquiry,  not  because  all  who  inquire  will  think  as 
they  do,  but  because  some  at  least  may  be  expected  to  out- 
strip them,  and  to  be  guides  to  higher  truths.  With  this 
nameless  and  spreading  class,  we  have  strong  sympathies. 
We  want  new  lififht,  and  care  not  whence  it  comes ;  we  want 
reform  worthy  o?  the  name ;  and  we  should  rejoice  in  such  a 
manifestation  of  Christianity  as  would  throw  all  present 
systems  into  obscurity?^ 

But  we  have  our  doubts,  whether  the  tnajority  of  minds 
were  made  for  these  sublime  improvements ;  and  whether 
such  exhortations,  thrown  out  promiscuously  to  our  young 
men,  will  not  produce  a  fever  for  innovation,  rather  than  the 

*  Review  of  MiitOD,  pp.  46^  47.  ^ 
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power  of  discovery.  We  are  pretty  sure  that  no  man  ever 
acquired  an  original  genius  by  eloquent  exhortation.  We 
questiofi  too  whether,  when  a  real  inventor  appears,  he  will 
not  bring  out  his  discoveries  without  all  this  parade  of  im- 
provement. A  man  of  real  genius  moves  in  his  own  strength, 
just  as  the  oak  grows  and  surpasses  the  shrubs  around  it,  in 
the  silence  of  nature.  The  fact  is,  there  is  more  prattle  about 
originaUty  and  shaking  off  old  opinions,  and  new  discoveries, 
in  six  pages  of  Edward  Irving,  than  in  all  the  volumes  of 
Newton.  We  question  whether  these  exhortations  of  Dr. 
Channing  will  advance  real  knowledge  a  hair's  breadth, — 
whether  our  young  men  will  not  be  stimulated  by  them  to 
reach  after  new  terms  and  shadowy  errours,  rather  than  to 
the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and  the  discovery  of  truth. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  power  of  advancing  knowledge  is 
rare, and  whenever  it  appears,  rises,  like  the  sun,  unbidden? 

There  are  many  other  things  in  this  volume  which  we 
had  intended  to  notice.  But  we  have  already  occupied 
more  space  in  this  literary  vehicle,  than  courtesy  to  our  fel* 
low  travellers  might  allow.  We  close  the  book  with  melan* 
choly  reflections.  This  man  who  reasons  without  premises^ 
and  speculates  without  results,  is  one  who  professes  to  j^ide 
souls  to  heaven.  He  tries  to  persuade  himself,  that  he  £ink8 
his  chill  philosophy  from  the  Bible ;  and  with  a  religion  be- 
fore him  which  demands  £siith,  be  believes  in  scarcely  any 
thing  but  a  few  naked  negatives.  The  very  virtues  he  in- 
culcates, we  fear  rest  upon  wrong  principles.  He  mistakes 
uncertainty  and  hesitation,  for  refinement  of  intellect  and 
freeness  of  thought.  Ambition,  if  not  employed  in  the  very 
work  of  blood,  he  calls  the  aspirings  of  a  noble  soul,  and  op- 
position to  the  strict  and  holy  government  of  God,  he  mis- 
takes for  a  just  abhorrence  of  an  antiquated  system.  He  has 
not  only  gone  astray  himself^  but  has  led  many  others  with 
him.  Like  a  blind  Sampson,  he  pulls  down  the  temple  in 
which  he  stands,  not  only  upon  his  own  head,  but  upon 
thousands  who  crowd  its  avenues. 

Such  are  the  honest  views  of  the  writer  of  this  article, 
siven  under  his  own  name.  He  is  unwilling  to  speak  un- 
aer  the  shelter  of  a  mask.  He  has  spoken  with  freedom, 
but  he  hopes  without  bitterness.  K  any  impoper  feeling  has 
lurked  in  his  heart,  or  any  harsh  expression  has  escaped  him, 
he  hones  to  be  forgiven.  It  is  his  sincere  prayer,  both  fer 
himself,  and  the  author  here  reviewed,  that  tfaey  may  know 
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the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  and  that  being  delivered  by  the 

Kod  Spirit  of  God,  from  the  pride  of  reason,  and  every  un- 
ly  passiim,  they  may  receive  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  as 
little  children. 


LITERARY   NOTICES. 

i^f  Gedofy.:  intended  as  a  poptdar  treatise  on  the  most  interesting 
parts  cf  the  Mtenee,  together  with  an  examination  of  the  question^  v)hether 
the  days  rf"  creation  were  ind^nUe  periods.    Designed  for  the  use 


schools  and  general  readers.  By  J.  L.  Comstoekf  M.  D.,  Author  qf  an 
Introdaaion  to  Mineralogy^  ^.  Hartford :  D.  F.  Robinson  ^  Co.,  1834. 
pp.Z3l6. 

Dr.  Comstioek  U  known  u  tbe  anthor  of  aevenl  TalniUe  popular 
lieatuea  in  difl&ieBt  departments  of  loiencei  prejpared  we  believe  with  oan. 
jnd^^ement,  and  j^ood  taste.    The  present  work  is  his  latest  prodnction,  and 
appears  to  be  judicioasly  compiled  from  all  the  best  and  most  recent 
aofuoes.    We  uow  of  no  book  so  well  adapted  to  the  rsadeis  for  whom  it 
la  intended,  or  which  brings  together  in  a  moderate  oompsss  so  fall  and 
clear  a  view  of  the  most  interesting  facts  and  theories  of  this  science.— But  it 
as  ohie^  the  spirit  and  tone  of  tM  work,  which  leads  us  to  notice  it  at  this 
time.    It  is  throughout  not  only  entirely  ftee  from  that  arrogant  and  Mep- 
tical  disposition,  which  is  glad  to  find  in  the  fiusts  of  natural  science  ground 
to  contradict  or  discredit  revelation ;  but  it  is  religious  in  its  tendency  and 
results.    Tbe  reader  will  find  in  the  articles  concerning  the  Deluge,  the 
ooincideBce  of  geology  with  the  Mosaic  History,  the  Days  of  Oeatieo.  the 
Indian  AstronomioaTTables,  the  Egyptian  Zodiacs^  and  the  Beds  of  Lava 
at  Etna,  a  fair  account  and  a  suflicient  refutation  of^the  infidel  objections  to 
vevelation  urged  in  connexion  with  these  topics.    The  conclusions  of  the 
aiUhor  in  &Tour  of  the  Bible,  are  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  beat 
names  of  the  scientific  world.    It  is  ofcourse  impossible  within  our  present 
liuuti  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  these  topics.    We  may  at  some  future 
time  endeavour  to  go  somewhat  thoroughly  and  extensively  into  some  of 
these  <inestions,  particularly  that  concerning  the  Days  of  Creation.    Our 
present  object  is  merely  to  call  attention  to  this  work,  and  to  say  that  we 
are  fflad  to  see  a  popular  book  written  in  the  spirit  which  this  work 
exhibits;  not  because  we  are  predetermined  believers  in  revelation,  and 
would  wish  to  fetter  investigation  and  suppress  the  faots  of  science,  but 
because  we  believe,  (and  we  have  on  our  sice  all  the  names  of  the  highest 
Mitborit^,)  that  all  the  facts  of  science  may  be  explained,  and  haioe  been  ex- 
plained in  perfect  consistency  with  revelation.    We  have  no  fear  in  sub- 
mitting  4he  Mosaic  account,  or  any  other  portions  of  the  Scriptures  to  the 
•everest  scrutiny,  provided  it  be  impartial  and  thorough ;   but  we  are 
always  sorrjr  and  indignant  to  see  the  objections  of  a  snsllow  infideli^ 
brought  oat  in  popular  works  to  perplex  the  faith  of  common  readers,  and 
to  fumiah  support  to  those  who,  from  moral  causes,  dislike  the  Qospel  and 
are  ^lad  to  find  objections  to  the  truth  of  the  Bible.    DiffiaUs  est  m  pldlo- 
90fihM  pOMoa  esse  at  nota,  eta  non  sint  out  pleraque  out  omnia :  those  only 
huTc  a  right  to  speak  confidently  in  matters  of  philosophy  who  have  tho- 
roojghly  examined  the  whole  ground.     We  often  call  to  mind  an  obser- 
vation we  have  somewhere  met :  in  all  the  beegarly  elements  of  this 
world's  wisdom,  there  is  noUiing  poorer  than  tbe  j^oiophy  of  infidelity. 
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Tke  New  Testament  of  our  hard,  and  Savumr  Jesus  Christy  tran^ated  out  of 
the  Latin  Vrdgate,  diligently  compared  toith  the  original  Cfreek,  and  first 
mtbUshed  by  3ie  English  College  of  JRAeims,  ^nno  1582,  vritk  the  original 
Frefaeey  arguments  and  tables,  margiruU  notes  and  annotations.  To 
which  are  now  added  an  Introductory  Essay  y  and  a  complete  topical  and 
tatituaX  Jndex.  J^ew-York ;  pvhUshed  by  Jonathan  Leavitt,  182  Broad- 
way.   1834. 

The  warfare  between  the  ProteBtants  and  RomanietSyWhich  had  been  00 
long  raspended,  is  now  reviving  in  all  the  spirit  with  which  it  was  wa^d 
in  toe  sixteenth  century.  The  indifference  and  sporions  liberalism  which 
has  prevailed  for  so  long  a  time  among  Protestants  in  this  country  with 
regard  to  the  existence  and  spread  of  ropery  among  us,  is  now  to  some 
extent  removed.  That  Poperj  has  not  only  got  footing  in  our  country,  but 
is  strengthening  and  eztendmg  itself  in  every  direction,  is  made  obvious 
by  facts  which  are  every  day  disclosed.  The  efforts  made  by  the  Papists 
to  establish  their  religion  here,  are  conducted  with  that  secresy,  and  skil- 
ful accommodation  of  themselves  to  circumstances,  which  have  ever  char 
racterized  the  propagandists  of  Romanism.  Many  have  therefore  doubted 
both  whether  such  efforts  are  made,  and  whether  the  spread  of  Romanism , 
in  the  modified  form  in  which  it  appears  among  us,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
evil.  Could  the  Christian  community  be  made  to  see  and  feel,  that  Popery, 
involving  all  the  absurdities  and  impieties  which  awoke  the  opposition  of 
the  Reformers,  really  exists  still,  and  holds  multitudes  among  us  fast  bound 
in  its  fiital  delusions,  there  would  doubtless  be  an  end  of  the  apathy  which 
has  prevailed  on  this  subject. 

The  republication  of  the  Rhemish  Testament — a  work  which  has  been 
authorised  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  Church — ^will  flimish  ample 
evidence  of  what  Romanism  is,  and  that  it  is  unaltered  in  any  of  its  essen- 
tial features.  In  the  portraiture  which  is  here  ffiven  of  it,  by  its  own  paint- 
ers, we  see  the  supremacy  of  Peter,  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  prohibition  of  the  Scriptures,  communion 
only  in  one  kind,  transubstantiation,  penance,  purffatorv,  and  all  the  other 
errours  and  corruptions  which  made  this  system  hateful  to  the  early  Re- 
formers. Should  it  be  said,  that  although  this  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament  may  be  regarded  as  a  just  delineation  of  Romanism  as  it  was, 
or  as  it  still  is  in  Europe,  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  exhibit  that  system  as  it 
now  exists  in  our  free  and  enlightened  republic ;  it  might  be  answered  tJiat 
the  doctrines  specified  may  be  equally  deduced  from  the  Gospels  of  the 
Rhemish  doctors,  printed  bv  Wm.  Dufiy,  Georgetown,  D.  C,  1817,  and 
"  approved  by  Leonard,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,"  and  from  other  works 
approved  ana  circulated  in  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  original  edition  of  the  Rhemish  Testament  was  published  in  1589, 
and  though  often  republished  since,  had  become  very  scarce.  Its  republi- 
cation at  the  present  day,  we  think,  therefore,  very  timely.  Those  who 
wish  to  inform  themselves  respecting  the  true  nature  of  this  mysterious 
system,  which  so  early  darkened  the  rising  day  of  Christianity,  and  whdse 
lingering  clouds  seem  ever  ready  to  close  again,  and  shut  out  the  light  of 
heaven,  will  do  well  to  study  this  volume.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
church  in  this  country  may  be  compelled  to  contend  with  this  spiritual 
hierarchy,  which  has  l)een  transplanted  from  its  native  region  of  despotism, 
and  strangely  thrives  in  the  soil  of  civil  freedom.  It  certainly,  then,  be- 
hooves especially  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  all  who  love  his  cause,  to  pre- 
pare  themselves  for  this  contest,  by  making  themselves  fiilly 
with  the  real  principles  of  Romanism. 
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By  Rev.  Oso.  Bvih,  Prof,  of  Heb.  and  Orient.  Lit  in  N.  T.  City  TJniyenity. 

The  primary  truths  of  revelation  are  doubtless  those 
which  respect  the  being,  the  attributes,  and  the  works  of 
Jehovah ;  the  person,  and  the  offices  of  the  Saviour,  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  a  juc^ment 
to  come ;  and  a  subsequent  eternal  state  of  rewaras  and 
punishments.  These  are  the  grand  themes  of  inspired  wri* 
ters — ^the  cardinal  doctrines  upon  which  the  ministers  of 
Christ  are  chiefly  to  insist  in  their  public  teachings.  It  is 
by  the  fiiithful  exhibition  of  these  truths,  in  their  prominent 
features,  and  their  diversified  relations,  that  the  kingdom  of 
righteousness  is  mainly  to  be  upheld  in  this  world,  and  an 
elect  people  prepared  for  the  riory  and  beatitudes  of  another. 

But  the  truths  now  cited,  are  far  from  exhausting  the 
fulness  of  divine  communications.  The  disclosures  of  the 
oracles  of  God,  though  for  the  most  part  connecting  them- 
selves with  eternity,  are  not  confined  to  it  The  sublime 
irange  of  prophecy  spreads  itself  over  the  arena  of  this  world's 
history,  brii^png  to  view  an  order  of  events,  subordinate 
indeed  to  the  fiiuil  deveiopements  of  Christianity,  but  of  an 
interest  and  magnitude  too  great  to  be  overlooked  by  the 
eye  of  fidth,  however  intent  upon  the  ultimate  result.  That 
this  department,  however,  of  revelation,  has  been  compara- 
tively neglected, — that  the  paramount  importance  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  a  system  of  salvation^  has  caused  Us  designed 
relaiions  to  the  present  life  to  be  in  a  great  measure  thrown 
into  the  back-ground, — ^is  a  fact  which  will  be  questioned 
the  less  the  more  it  is  considered.  The  predicted  triurophsi 
therefore,  of  the  Gospel  on  earth,  or  what  may  be  termed  the 
earthly  and  temporal  prospects  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in 
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contradistinction  from  its  spiritual  and  eternal  endsj  especial- 
ly as  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  corresponding  duties  of 
Christians,  constitutes  a  theme  of  remark,  preferring  at  the 
present  day  peculiar  claims  upon  our  attention.  The  am- 
plitude of  the  subject  forbids,  indeed,  the  attempt  to  pursue 
It  in  all  the  detail  of  its  bearing,  but  there  are  certain  bold 
projections  pertaining  to  it,  which  may  be  properly  grouped 
within  our  present  intended  field  of  vision. 

That  the  besto^vment  of  the  Gospel  upon  the  world  was 
designed,  in  the  counsels  of  its  Author,  to  pour  a  flood  of 
blessings  upon  man's  present  life,  as  well  as  to  open  to  him 
the  assured  prospect  of  another  and  a  better  hereafker,  is  a 
position  that  needs  only  to  be  stated  to  a  believer  to  meet 
with  instant  assent.  This  result  is  secured  alike  by  its  inhe- 
rent genius,  and  by  the  express  promise  of  its  donor.  Indeed, 
it  has  never  yet  failed,  so  far  as  it  has  obtained  foothold  in 
its  purity  among  men,  to  work  a  signal  amelioration  in  their 
temporal  condition.  But  its  successes,  hitherto,  have  been 
upon  a  comparatively  small  scale,  and  it  is  more  especially 
with  reference  to  the  latter  periods  of  the  world's  history,  that 
we  are  taught  to  anticipate  its  brightest  triumphs.  So  lonff 
as  the  clear  predictions  of  a  coming  state  of  prosperity  ana 
riory  to  our  race,  form  an  integral  part  of  revelation,  the  phi- 
lanthropist can  never  abjure  the  hope  of  the  complete  remo- 
val of  the  evils,  moral,  physical,  and  political,  which  have  80 
long  oppressed  humanity,  and  mocked  the  sighs  of  despond- 
ing benevolence.  Indeed,  we  deem  the  assumption  entirely 
safe,  that  whatever  Christianity,  under  the  auspices  at  its 
Author,  can  do  for  mankind,  it  tpill  do  ;  and  we  should  be 
sorry  to  have  any  less  confident  motto  inscribed  on  the  ban- 
ners of  the  cross.  But  this  view  of  the  designed  effects  of 
our  divine  religion,  we  have  intimated,  has  been  borne  down, 
in  the  estimation  of  its  disciples,  by  the  preponderating  mo- 
ment of  its  spiritual,  heavenly,  and  eternal  aims, — ^a  fact  for 
which  we  shall  here  endeavour  to  assign  some  of  the  princi-^ 
pal  reasons. 

Among  these,  perhaps  the  first  place  is  to  be  assisfued  to 
the  consideration,  that  tke  church  of  God,  during  the  ages 
elapsed,  has  been  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  suffering. 
It  has  groaned  in  bondage,  ana  sighed  in  exile.  That  ad- 
ver$e  power,  usually  denominated  the  world,  has  been  in 
the  ascendant,  and,  prompted  by  the  persecutinc:  instincts  of 
its  nature,  has  wreaked  its  ire  in  the  most  cruel  forms  upon 
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the  unoffending  sons  of  the  kingdom.  Whether  by  the  dra- 
gon rage  of  Paganism,  or  the  bestial  ferocity  of  a  pseudo- 
church,  the  humble  followers  of  the  Lamb  have  been  beset, 
torn,  and  trampled  to  the  earth  from  age  to  age,  and  almost 
never  have  they  borne  an  unpalpitating  heart  in  their  bosoms. 
T¥haty  ^n,  more  natural,  than  that,  finding  themselves  in 
an  overborne  minority,  and  cnished  by  the  iron  rod  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  wrath,  they  should  have  looked  wishfully 
to  another  world  for  that  tranquil  repose  which  was  denied 
them  in  this  ?  The  disclosures  of  the  Gospel  would  be  trebly 
endeared  to  them,  from  the  fact  of  their  pointing  to  a  pure  and 
peaceful  heaven,  a  place  of  unassailable  security,  ^<  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest" 
This  feature  of  revelation  would  naturally,  from  the  force 
of  circumstances,  assume  a  peculiar  prominence  in  their 
view,  and  even  come  to  be  regarded  as  its  mainly  distinguish- 
ing character.  That  such  has  been  actually  the  case,  can 
scarcely  admit  a  doubt.  Even  to  this  day,  the  grand  lesson 
inculcated  upon  the  pious  has  been,  to  consider  themselves 
as  strangers  and  pilgrims  on  earth,  having  little  to  do  with 
the  world,  except  to  pass  through  it,  and  to  bear,  as  best  they 
mi^ht,  its  'flings  and  arrows,'  staying  their  spirits,  mean- 
while, with  the  rejection,  that  their  heavenly  Father  had 
wiselv  appointed  it  for  them  as  a  probation-scene,  a  theatre 
of  wutary  training  for  their  inheritance  in  the  skies.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  have  reconciled  themselves  to  the  bitter  cup 
of  afllictions,  so  often  put  to  their  lips  in  this  vale  of  tears,  by 
thinking  how  greatly  it  would  enhance  the  sweetness  of 
their  future  draught  from  the  crystal  river  flowing  from  the 
throne  of  God. 

Gould  it  be  otherwise,  than  that  somewhat  of  a  recluse 
and  monastic  aspect  should  be  thys  thrown  over  the  piety  of 
the  church  ?  The  grand  duty  inculcated  upon  Christians,  has 
been  abstraction  from  the  world,  evinced  in  estranffemeot 
from  its  interests,  callousness  to  its  pursuits,  and  deadness  to 
its  pleasures.  With  this  strain  of  exhortation  have  coincided 
the  most  cherished  sentiments  of  their  own  bosoms.  The 
emotions  of  the  closet  have  responded  to  the  monitions  of  the 
sacred  desk.  The  spirit  which  has  been  cultivated,  has 
been  nearly  allied  to  that  which  formerly  prompted  the 
cowled  and  hooded  multitudes  to  retire  from  the  busy  hauntsof 
men,  as  a  sphere  ungenia]  to  a  life  of  devotk>n,  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  graces  of  godliness^  those  tender  exotics^ 
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voakL  wither  and  die.  The  worldi  at  all  hazards,  most  be 
left.  While  in  it,  we  were  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  oar 
only  safety  was  retreat  In  whose  hands,  however,  the 
world  shoidd  be  left,  was  apparently  a  question  of  little  o<m- 
cem.  Whether  it  were  a  part  of  the  divine  counsels  that 
tiie  great  system  so  denominated  should  be  reclaimed  from 
the  control  of  its  hereditary  masters,  and  be  transformed  and 
consecrated  to  the  service  and  glory  of  (Sod,  like  the  once  pfo- 
&ned  censers  pf  the  company  of  Korah,  Dathan,and  Abiram, 
seems  scarcely,  in  the  form  of  a  question,  to  have  entered 
the  minds  of  our  pious  forefathers.  They  appear  to  have 
r^rded  it  as  an  inevitable  fatality,  a  matter  settled  as  the 
orainances  of  heaven,  that  this  tremendous  power,  the  toarldj 
should  continue  to  exist  as  the  great  antagonist  of  the  king- 
dom, over  or  under  whose  preaominance  they  might  sign, 
but  which  it  were  vain  to  think  of  ever  divesting  of  its  anti- 
christian  character. 

At  the  present  day,  however,  the  course  of  events  unfold- 
ing under  the  providence  of  Ood,  is  tending,  if  we  mistake 
not,  to  correct  this  impression,  and  to  teach  another  lesson  to 
his  people.  The  train  of  developements  seems  adapted  to 
work  the  conviction,  that  the  duty  of  Christians,  instead  of 
rannine  away  from  the  world,  is  to  enter  into  it,  and  to  lay 
hold  of  it;  not  indeed  with  sudden  and  violent  onset, 
bat  by  putting  forth  upon  it  a  moulding  influmce  which 
shall  gradually,  but  certainly,  renovate  its  very  genius,  and 
make  it  in  the  mass,  as  in  each  of  its  members,  ^  a  vessel 
sanctified,  and  meet  for  the  Master's  use."  Not  that  the 
Mpirii  of  the  world,  as  such,  is  any  less  adverse  than  former- 
ly to  the  spirit  of  tnie  piety,  or  that  a  Christian  is  to  attempt 
transformm^  the  world  heedless  of  its  powerfol  tendency  to 
transform  him ;  but  what  we  would  say  is,  that  r«ioancing 
the  asceticism  of  by^ne  days,  the  Christian,  and  especially 
the  Christian  minister,  is  to  come  directly  in  contact,  in  a 
manner  conformed  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  with  tfie 
temper,  the  pursuits,  and  the  institutions  of  the  world,  and 
that  he  is  to  labour  with  the  express,  specific,  definite  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  temporal  and  secular  well-being  of 
mankind.  He  is  to  dismiss  the  fear  of  desecratinsf  his  sacred 
oflSlce,  or  incurring  the  danger  of  personal  pollution  by  mix- 
ing with  the  mundane  materials  on  which  he  is  to  act.  For 
the  world  properlv  belonffs  to  Ood,  and  though  subsisting 
for  ages  in  a  revolted  and  rebellious  attitude,  it  is,  we  doabc 
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not,  yet  destined  to  be  put  anew  into  his  hands,  and  made 
subaement  at  once  to  his  glory  and  the  highest  weal  of  his 
people ;  for,  says  the  apostle,  '<  All  things  are  yours ;  whether 
Paul,  or  ApoUos,  or  the  worlds  or  things  present,  or  things 
to  come,  all  are  yours." 

Another  cause,  which  has  powerfiiUy  contribated  to  the 
same  result,  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  distrust  inspired 
by  the  numerous  abortive  attempts  of  expositors  to  unrol 
the  mystic  page  of  prophecy ^  and  to  display  clearly  and 
satisfactorily  the  futurities  of  the  church.  Would  diat  it 
were  less  notorious  that  an  excited  imagination  has  controll- 
ed, in  finest  measure,  the  interpreters  of  prophecy,  prompting 
the  wiulest  and  most  chimerical  visions  of  the  future !  It  is 
a  fact,  which  he  that  runneth  may  read,  and  he  that  readeth 
cannot  fail  to  deplore.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  sober- 
minded  have  been  revolted  by  what  they  could  deem  little 
better  than  <<  lying  divinations,"  and  they  have  turned  away 
with  loathing  from  every  scheme  of  prophetic  exposition. 
From  the  dark  and  the  dubious  they  have  taken  refuge  in 
the  clear  and  the  certain ;  and  rightly  conceiving  the  duty 
of  preaching  the  Grospel  as  one  of  standing  obligation,  about 
which  there  could  be  no  mistake,  they  have  ccSmly  left  the 
destinies  of  coming  generations  to  be  wrought  out  by  time 
and  providence. 

This,  though  erring  perhaps  on  the  safer  side,  we  cannot 
but  still  regard  as  an  errour ;  for  it  must  certainly  be  admitted 
to  be  desirable  to  have  something  more  than  a  mere  vague, 
general,  undefined  anticipation  of  a  better  state  of  things  on 
earth.  Yet,  in  point  of  fact,  it  may  perhaps  be  affirmed,  that 
die  views  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Christian  community,  in 
regard  to  the  purposed  regeneration  of  the  world,  are  as  dim 
and  shadowy  as  were  the  perceptions  of  Eliphaz  the  Teman- 
ite  of  the  nocturnal  apparition  that  invaded  his  slumbers ; 
^' An  image  was  before  my  face ;  it  stood  still,  but  I  could  not 
discern  the  form  thereof."  So  there  is  an  ima^e  of  blessed- 
ness and  triumph  before  the  minds  of  Christian  ministers 
and  people,  but  it  does  not  stand  out  to  their  view  in  distinct 
delineation.  Without  affixing  any  very  exact  idea  to  the 
terms,  they  denominate  it  the  state  of  approaching  miUenmir 
ed.glory;  but  as  to  its  genuine  characters,  its  real  constitu- 
ents, their  ideas,  we  fear,  are  &r  more  confused  than  they 
need  to  be,  or  ought  to  be.  Yet  it  is  to  be  accounted  a  very 
happy  drcumstance,  that  the  fiilfihnent  of  prophecy  does  not 
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depend  upon  our  understanding  it,  either  before  or  after  the 
event  The  ponderous  wheels  of  Providence  are  rolling  on, 
and  the  divine  counsels  turning  into  act,  though  the  agen- 
cies and  instrumentalities  may  be  blindly  accomplishing  the 
intended  result.  All  things  are  harmoniously  working  to- 
gether, even  the  mad  and  rebellious  schemes  of  the  widced, 
for  the  magnificent  finale,  and  "  neither  adversary  nor  evil 
occurrent"  shall  be  able  to  arrest  or  divert  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  the  kingdom.  But  notwithstanding  every  conoes- 
sion  of  this  kind,  we  still  maintain,  that  it  is  better  that  we 
should  have  some  distinct  perceptions  of  the  ends  of  the  di- 
vine proceedings, — or,  in  other  words,  that  we  should  be  191- 
telligent  co-workers  with  God,  rather  than  mere  mechanical 
employees  in  his  service.  He  does  not  require  his  servants 
to  sink  themselves  to  mere  unreasoning,  obsequious  auto- 
mata, in  bringing  to  pass  his  designs.  He  has,  if  we  may 
80  say,  a  propenseness  to  make  known  beforehand  his  pur- 
poses to  his  people.  '^  Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  that 
which  I  do,"  has  been  in  all  ages  his  language,  and  his 
secret  is  with  them  that  fear  him.  Indeed,  he  puts  his  glory 
upon  this  fact  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  he  challen^  the  con- 
fidence of  his  people,  on  the  ground  that  he,  unlike  the  gods 
of  the  heathen,  declares  the  end  from  the  beginning. 

Again,  the  fact  is  too  important  to  be  overlookea,  that  for 
the  special  benefit  of  those  who  are  to  have  a  prominent 
agency  in  efiecting  his  purposes,  he  has  caused  to  be  indited 
one  entire  book  replete  with  prophetic  developemeuts,  and 
serving  as  a  directory,  a  vade  mecum,  to  ^ide  their  efforts 
in  accomplishing  his  will.  We  speak  advisedly  in  affirming 
the  'Book  of  the  Unveiling,'  the  closing  book  of  the  sacred 
canon,  to  be  given  for  the  especial  benefit  and  behoof  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel ;  for  its  designation  is  pointed  out  in 
the  very  words  with  which  it  opens :  ^'  The  Revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him  to  show  unto  his 
servants  the  thin^  that  shall  shortly  come  to  pass."  The 
book,  therefore,  is  mtended  primarily  for  diose  who  are  styled 
the  'servants'  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  'servants,'  in  scriptural 
diction,  is  a  term  of  office.  The  '  servants'  of  Pharaoh,  of 
David,  of  Solomon,  were  the  ministers,  counsellors,  and  high 
officials  of  their  respective  courts.  This  sense  of  the  word 
is  adopted  by  the  New  Testament  writers;  and  when  Paul, 
Peter,  Timothy,  and  others,  are  denominated  '  servants'  of 
Christ,  it  is  to  be  understood  in  the  acceptation  of  ministers  o( 
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Christ,  in  contradi9tinction  from  the  unofficial  members  of 
the  church.  We  affirm,  then,  that  the  book  of  Revelation, 
containhig  the  great  outlines  of  the  plan  of  Providence  to  the 
end  of  time,  is  especially,  mainly,  pre-eminently  intended  for 
the  Christian  ministry ;  for  their  instruction,  guidance,  and 
coftnlort.  It  is  a  hieratic  rather  than  a  demotic  writing ;  and 
that  not  out  of  an  invidious  favouritism  towards  a  privileged 
order,  but  simply  because  they  were  to  be  supposed  possess- 
ed of  superiour  advantages  for  unravelling  its  hidden  senses. 
They,  if  any,  were  to  be  considered  as  having  a  knowled^ 
of  the  original  languages  of  Scripture,  the  master-key  to  its 
mysteries.  Not  that  a  ban  or  interdict  is  laid  upon  Ihe  rude 
researches  of  others,  or  that  the  dread  caveto — "Procul,  O 
procul,  este  profani" — is  inscribed  upon  the  portals  of  the 
temple  of  prophecy.  On  the  contrary,  any  one  who  will 
possess  himself  of  the  key,  is  at  full  liberty  to  enter  these 
"  chambers  of  imagery,'-  and  decipher  at  his  leisure  the  inys- 
tic  emblems.  StiU  it  will  hold  good,  as  a  general  position, 
that  the  ministry  are  primarily  interested  iii  the  disclosures 
of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  a  schedule,  a  chart,  a  program, 
for  their  use,  of  the  leading  designs  of  Heaven  in  regard  to 
this  fallen,  but  recoverable,  world. 

And  in  this  connexion  we  cannot  but  advert  to  one  or 
two  felicitous  results  of  the  study  of  prophecy,  sufficient  of 
themselves  to  justify  all  the  commendations  bestowed  u])on 
it.  The  first  is,  its  tendency  to  counteract  the  impression 
that  the  world  is,  on  the  whole,  growing  worse  as  it  grows 
older, — that  it  is  in  a  constant  process  of  deterioration, — ^that 
its  golden  and  silver  ages  are  long  since  passed,  and.  that 
ours  is  the  iron  era  of  its  degeneracy  and  decline.  This  is 
prone  to  become  the  creed  of  the  aged,  who  are  usually  at  a 
great  remove  from  countenancing  the  doctrine  of  human 
perfectibility,  we  had  almost  said,  of  human  improvability. 
The  venerable  Nestors  of  the  church,  like  their  prototype  of 
the  Iliad,  are  prone  to  utter  themselves  in  a  desponding  tone 
in  contrasting  the  present  with  the  past — ^the  days  ot  their 
age  with  the  days  of  their  youth.  Although,  in  some  points, 
they  cannot  but  admit  the  superiour  felicity  of  the  current 
times,  yet  they  doubt  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  existing 
constitution  of  things  is  so  sound  and  healthful  as  in  former 
years,  and  all  essential  changes  in  the  course  of  human  ac- 
tion they  regard  as  experiments  of  questionable  issue.  Con- 
sequently, in  the  language  of  the  royal  preacher,  they  ^  go 
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aboat  to  cause  their  hearts  to  despair  of  all  the  labour  which 
is  taken  under  the  sun."  But  from  the  same  source  we  may 
cite  the  admonition,  <'  Say  not  thou,  What  is  the  cause  that 
the  former  days  were  better  than  these  ?  for  thou  dost  not 
inquire  wisely  concerning  this,'^ — implying,  that  very  pro* 
baUy  such  impressions  were  erroneous,  now  then  shall  we 
resist  the  strong  propensity  to  throw  a  sombre  hue  over  the 
future  7 — ^how  dfectually  brace  the  mind  against  desponding 
anticipations,  but  by  underpropping  our  spirits  with  the 
cheermg  import  of  the  prophetic  page  ?  From  this  quarter 
we  may  assuredly  fortify  our  minds  against  despair,  and  the 
conviction  will  become  rooted  and  grounded  of  a  destined 
happy  change  in  the  aspect  of  human  affiiirs.  Guided  by 
these  unerring  oracles,  we  shall  be  resolved,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  the  prc^ess  of  things  is,  on  the  whole, '  onward,'  and 
that  up  to  the  grand  consummation  it  shall  be  retn^frade  no 
more. 

The  second  consideration  is,  that  the  well  instructed  ser- 
vant of  Christ  will  find  immense  advantage  in  a  knowledge 
of  prophecy  on  the  score  of  establishment  to  his  own  mind. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  being  encountered,  in  some 
form  or  other,  by  the  schemes  of  prophetic  speculators,  and 
we  know  of  no  better  means  of  securing  ourselves  against 
being  tossed  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  and  made  the 
dupe  of  wild  and  extravagant  hypotheses,  than  by  becoming 
in  some  measure  masters  of  the  subject  Recent  events  in  a 
sister  country  have  shown,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  facility 
with  which  even  enlightened  minds  may,  under  the  influ- 
ence  of  a  wrong  interpretation  of  prophecy,  five  way  to  the 
most  hideous  absurdities  of  belief  and  behaviour.  How  im- 
p(Vtant,  then,  to  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to 
be  able  at  least  to  sit  intelligently  in  judgement,  on  the  theories 
proposed  to  our  credence.  In  order  to  this,  it  is  not  necessa- 
ry that  one  should  have  traversed  the  whole  field,  or  that  he 
should  have  been  ablis  to  adopt  a  system  in  all  respects  con- 
clusive and  satisfactory  to  himself.  Yet,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  such  a  general  view  may  be  obtained  of  the 
subject,  as  shall  serve  to  insure  the  mind  against  bein^  moved 
firom  its  own  stead&stness,  or  yielding  to  the  hallucmationa 
of  an  apocalyptic  empiricism. 

But  we  are  losing  sight  of  our  leading  scope.  We  have 
to  specify  one  more  cause  of  the  disparagement  which  has 
be&llen  the  theme  of  the  temporal  triumphs  of  Christianity. 
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This  18  the  lact,  that  the  doctrine  has  been  found  in  bad 
company.    It  hsus  been  associated  with  the  wild  anticipativo 
illiisians  of  an  infidel  philosophy.    The  doting  dream  of 
human  perfectibility,  and  of  a  golden  age  yet  future,  has  in- 
variably been  mingled  with  the  speculative  elements  of 
modern  revolution.    But  the  triumphs  which  have  floated 
before  the  wildering  eye  of  these  political  prophets,  have  not 
been  those  of  Christianity,  but  triumphs  over  it.    The  halcy- 
OD  era  of  their  prediction,  has  been  one  in  which  the  human 
mind  was  to  be  freed  from  what  they  termed  the  shackles  of 
superstition,  and  the  curse  of  priestcraft ;  in  which  altars  of 
religion  ^ould  give  place  to  halls  of  science,  and  the  spi- 
ritual be  universally  lost  and  swallowed  up  in  the  sen- 
nud.    By  natural  consequence,  the  tendency  in  sober  minds 
has  been  to  confound  M  anticipation  of  brighter  and  better 
times,  with  the  visions  of  philosophical  romancers ;  and  the 
Christian  world  in  the  zeal  of  its  repugnance  to  fiivour,  for. 
a  momeDt,  such  Utopian  hopes,  has  perhaps,  refused  to 
concede  to  them  as  much  truth  as  they  might  justly  claim  for 
the  basis  of  thdr  tfieory,  and  have  been  disposed  to  turn 
with  loathing  firom  any  and  every  attempt  to  disclose  the 
ooming  state  of  the  world.    Shrinking  with  the  deepest  ab- 
horrence firom  all  communion  with  sentiments  so  alien  to 
their  own,  and  ao  subversive,  in  tfie  main,  of  ail  the  real 
fimndations  of  hope,  they  have  been  driven,  by  the  force  of 
moral  repulsion,  to  quite  the  contrary  extreme,  and  in  their 
eagerness  to  reprobate  errour,  have  unconsciously  let  slip 
some  portion  of  truth.    It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that  there 
is,  to  a  believer  in  revelation,  little  to  attract  sympathy  in 
the  views  of  such  men  as  Diderot,  Condorcet,  and  St  Simon; 
and  yet  we  doubt  not  that  no  small  part  of  their  auguries 
respecting  the  fixture  regeneration  of  mankind,  might  be 
iairly  ingrafted  upon  a  correct  interpretation  of  the  Chris- 
tian oracles.    But  they  supposed  that  the  tree  of  Christianity 
oonid  bear  no  such  ingraftment ;  that  it  must  be  cut  down 
and  rooted  up  entirely,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  new  im« 
plantation.    In  this  impression  they  have  doubtless  been 
countenanced  by  the  predominantly  spiritucd  construction 
which  Christians  have  put  upon  the  disclosures  of  their 
Scriptures.    In  arguing  the  claims  of  Christianity  with  minds 
of  such  mould,  an  immense  vantage-ground,  we  conceive, 
would  be  gained,  were  its  advocates  to  assume  and  maintain, 
that  the  true  genius  of  the  Christian  system,  when  rightly 
Vol.  I.  44 
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understood,  did  go  directly  to  produce  all  the  really  good 
effects  which  they  were  promising  themselves  to  attain  by 
its  rejection,  and  Uiat  so  far  from  discarding  it  as  an  enemy, 
or  spurnine  it  as  an  obstacle,  they  had  reason  to  count  it  as 
an  ally  and  a  friend,  and  in  &ct,  as  the  ordp  agent,  capaUe 
of  bringing  about  the  consummation  which  they  desir^. 

We  are  forced,  then,  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  mal-in- 
terpretation,  put  by  the  Christian  world  in  general  upon  the 
sacred  writings,  has  been  one  grand  cause  of  the  disesteem 
into  which  they  have  been  brought  with  intellects  of  a  spec- 
ulative order,  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  an  object  of  the 
first  importance,  to  ascertain  and  fix  their  genuine  teachings, 
as  to  die  fiiture  state  of  the  world.  We  are  aware  ttuit 
attempts  of  this  kind  are  eyed  suspiciously.  A  lurking  fear 
that  a  peculiar  prominence  given  to  the  tempartU  triumphs 
of  Christianity,  will  necessarily  be  at  the  expense  of  its  eier- 
fud  designs,  will  whisper  its  dissuasive  from  the  attempt  But 
we  see  no  sufficient  reason  firom  this  quarter  to  decline  the 
undertaking.  To  an  eye  that  rightly  scans  the  drift  of  reve* 
lation,  the  prospective  glories  of  earth  will  not  eclipse  those 
of  heaven ;  and  yet,  that  the  tendency  of  such  views  may  be 
aomewhat  to  enhance  our  estimate  of  the  interests  of  the 
present  life  and  the  present  world,  compared  with  those  of 
the  fiiture,  we  are  neither  disposed  to  deny  nor  to  regret  f 
for  surely  if  God  has  made  known  to  men,  that  be  intendsi 
in  the  execution  of  his  great  designs,  to  develope  anew  state 
of  things  out  of  the  present  constitution  of  the  world,  it  is 
obviously  proper  to  make  this  result  a  distinct  object  of  con- 
templation, and  a  specific  end  of  action.  It  is  lef^  moreover^ 
to  our  enlightened  reason  to  judge  whether,  and  when,  ths 
time  has  come,  to  assign  to  the  subject  a  prominence  whichi 
in  former  periods,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  receive.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  such  a  time  has  corns; 
that  the  worldly  prospects,  tendencies,  and  aims,  of  our  di- 
vine reUgion,  do  claim  a  new  and  profound  regard  from  those 
to  whom  its  interests  are  principally  intrusted,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  duties  of  Christian  ministers  especially,  are 
modified  in  an  unwonted  manner  by  the  character  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  There  are  signs  in  heaven,  and 
signs  on  earth,  to  which  we  cannot  close  our  eyes  with  im- 
punity. That  the  reli^on  of  Christ  is  destined  to  work  a 
great  work  of  rectification  on  earth,  and  that  it  has  actually 
commenced  its  career,  is  a  position  which  we  shall  hot  hesi- 
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tate  to  assume  in  the  present  discussion ;  and  if  the  senti* 
meats  broached  should  force  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
impression,  that  a  somewhat  less  purely  spiritual^  sacred^ 
and  unearthly  sphere  of  effort  opens  before  him,  we  beg  it 
may  be  resolved  into  the  moral  necessity  of  the  case,  and  not 
to  any  disposition  in  the  writer  to  lower  the  sanctity  of  the 
clerical  or  the  Christian  calling. 

In  conceiving  then,  as  well  as  we  are  able,  of  the  nature 
of  that  change,  which  Christianity  is  destined  to  effect  in  the 
condition  of  mankind,  and  which  shall  lift  our  race  from 
the  deplorable  prostration  which  has  hitherto  befisdlen  it,  our 
idea  will  necessarily  include  the  removal  of  those  dominant 
evils,  physical,  political,  and  moral,  under  which  humanity 
has  so  long  groaned.  Of  these  we  purpose  to  dwell  more 
particularly  at  present,  upon  Civil  Oppression,  and  War, 
those  paramount  woes  which  have  pressed  in  all  ages  with 
such  terrible  weight  on  the  bosom  of  society. 

Under  the  term  civil  oppression  we  allude  especially  to 
that  legionary  class  of  evils  which  have  grown  out  of  the 
gevemmental  fiibrics  of  the  nations,  and  the  aboUtion  of 
which  will  effect  the  most  signal  and  benign  results.  Of  all 
the  plagues  which  have  visited  the  family  of  man,  not  one, 
nor  all  combined,  have  been  so  fully  charged  with  mischief 
and  malignity,  as  those  which  have  fallen  upon  it  undeit  the 
specious  name  of  government^  at  least  as  civil  government 
has  been  hitherto  conducted.  And  yet,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  to  no  species  of  calamity  are  men  in  general  so  insen- 
sible ;  from  none  are  they  so  slow  in  speaking  themselves 
free.  They  are  so  accustomed  to  the  yoke,  that  they  wear 
it  with  servde  meekness.  The  irresistible  influence  of  the 
spell  of  government  steals  upon  the  faculties  of  infanur, 
insinuates  itself  into  the  opening  sentiments  of  youth,  twines 
Itself  with  the  matured  conclusions  of  manhood,  and  retains 
its  inveterate  grasp  on  tlie  hoary  prejudices  of  age.  It  is  a 
giant  delusion,  from  which  only  the  genius  of  Christianity 
can  set  its  victims  free.  It  comes  armed  with  a  prescriptive 
atUhorUy  to  silence  questioning,  and  to  perpetuate  its  abomi- 
nations. We  have  only  to  Iook  at  history  and  present  fact, 
to  be  convinced  that  civil  government,  corrupted  into  despo- 
tism, as  is  its  invariable  tendency,  has  ever  been,  and  is  still, 
the  great  fountain-head  of  ignorance,  superstition,  vassalage, 
poverty,  and  crime,  among  men.  The  well-being  of  the 
fiumy  has,  from  this  source,  been  made  subservient  to  that 
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of  the  few ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  many  have  been  duped 
into  the  belief  that  it  was  best  it  should  be  so.  As  an  inevi- 
table  consequence  of  this  pernicious  fallacy,  the  higlier 
capabilities,  the  nobler  energies,  of  the  immense  nmjority 
of  our  race  have  been  kept  in  abeyance.  That  very  institu- 
tion which  was' ostensibly  devised  for  the  welfare  of  society, 
has  not  only  been  for  the  most  part  a  dead  weight  upon  it, 
but  has  transcended  all  other  things  in  corrupting  it.  Human 
nature,  in  addition  to  its  native  obliquity,  has  received  a 
mighty  accession  of  artificial  depravity  from  the  very  means 
intended  for  its  improvement. 

Turning  the  mental  eye  to  the  various  nations  of  the 
earth,  where  do  we  not  perceive  the  blasting  effects  of  despo- 
tic power  ?  In  Spain,  Italy,  Egypt,  and  all  the  countries 
which  have  wanoi  under  the  waxing  crescent  of  the  Mos* 
lem,  how  has  man  d^enerated?  Like  the  plant  of  tern* 
perate  climes,  transferred  to  the  tropics,  and  scorched  by  the 
sun  of  the  torrid  zone,  he  has  "  fallen  into  the  sear  and  yellow 
leaf."  Nature,  indeed,  smiles  upon  these  her  chosen  re^ons 
with  unaltered  favour.  The  blue  mantle  of  the  skies,  m  all 
its  luminous  magnificence,  is  still  spread  over  them.  The 
inherent  fertility  of  the  soil  still  remains.  The  com  laughs 
in  the  valleys,  and  the  vine  and  the  olive  crest  the  summits 
of  the  hills.'  The  trees  aspire  to  heaven  in  all  their  native 
verdure  and  majesty.  But  man,  man,  decays.  Fallen  with 
the  columnar  ruins  which  time  has  spread  around  him,  he 
appears  himself  little  better  than  a  ruin,  displaying  the  defor- 
mity of  the  mouldering  pile,  with  scarcely  any  vestige  of  its 
former  grandeur.  Inactive  and  pusillanimous,  they  aspire 
at  no  extraordinary  excellence  or  achievement.  Crouching 
l^peath  their  despot,  they  are  glad  of  the  poor  privile^  allow- 
ea  them  by  a  fellow-creature,  as  weak,  and  more  wicked  than 
Uiemselves,  to  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  die.  Any  pre-eminent 
degree  of  merit  would  be  sure  to  render  its  possessor  fiitaUy 
illustrious,  and  they  find  their  best  security  in  the  want  c^ 
every  manly  virtue.  By  a  voluntary  subjection  to  contempt^ 
they  retain  and  transmit  the  privilege  of  breathing,  and  buM 
the  bulwark  of  their  safety  on  their  personal  insi^paificance. 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  that  this  is  a  picture  of  the  evil  in 
its  extremes^  and  portraying  the  (icciderUal  result  of  a  good 
and  salutary  institution.  It  is  admitted  that  the  degrees  of 
actual  oppression,  arising  from  the  different  governmental 
fabrics^  are  infinitely  varied,  but  we  nevertheless  affirro^.tbat 
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oppression  in  some  form  is  closely  interwoven  with  their  very 
structure.  And  if  despotism  in  its  extremes  produces  con- 
sequences thus  malignant,  reason  will  infer,  and  experience 
will  justify  the  inference,  that  all  the  subordinate  degrees 
are  proportionally  destructive.  However  disguised  by  forms, 
it  is  ever  aiming  to  extend  itself  beyond  the  due  limitations ; 
ever  seeking  its  own  increase  and  aggrandizement  by  openly 
crushing  or  secretly  undermining  tEe  &bric  of  liberty.  It  is 
continually  encroaching  on  the  privil^es  and  enjoyments  of 
those  who  are  subject  to  it,  and  greedily  engrossing  every 
good  which  may  still  be  left  to  qualify  their  sufierings. 

Can  it  then  be  matter  of  doubt,  that  institutions  of  such  a 
character  and  tendency  are  in  &ct  adverse  to  the  spirit,  and 
obstructive  of  the  projpress,  of  Christianity  in  the  world? 
What  hinders  the  planting  of  the  pure  Gospel  in  many  hea- 
then and  anti-christian  countries,  but  the  despotic  nature  of 
their  governments?  And  must  not  these  governments  be 
broken  down,  before  the  reli^on  of  Christ  can  be  fully  en- 
Aroned  among  these  nations?  If  every  thing  that  now  let- 
tethistobe  taken  out  of  theway,in  order  to  usher  in  the  ftill 
glory  of  the  Redeemer's  reign,  can  it  be  supposed  that  that 
harrier,  which  is  of  all  others  the  most  formidable,  will  not 
be  demolished? 

In  makinfi'  these  remarks,  we  would  not  be  understood  as 
insinuating,  mat  it  would  have  been  better  for  mankind  that 
no  such  institution  as  civil  government  had  ever  existed. 
Aggravated  and  enormous  as  have  been  its  abuses,  it  has 
probably  been  overruled,  by  a  wise  Providence,  for  the  pre* 
vention  of  an  untold  amount  of  evil.  Nor  do  we  forffet  the 
apostolic  declaration,  uttered  primarily  in  reference  to  the  iron 
rule  of  the  Bom^n  state,  that  the  powers  that  be,  are  ordain* 
ed  of  God ;  and  that,  upon  this  ground^  we  are  admonished 
of  the  duty  of  obedience.  But  in  referring  the  governmental 
establishments  of  the  earth  to  the  will  of  God,  and  consider- 
ii^  them  as  his  ordinance,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  called  upon 
to  ooncede  more,  than  that  they  are  sanctioned  by  him  m  a 
temporary  expedient,  in  the  absence  of  a  higher  principle 
of  action.  The  inherent  tendency  and  the  final  design  of 
Christianity  doubtless  is,  so  to  pervade  the  body  of  our  race 
with  its  own  pure  and  love-working  spirit,  that  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  expedimt,  and  form- 
ed the  grounds  of  its  necessity,  shall  be  done  away. 

Not  perhaps  that  this  is  to  be  the  result  of  a  direct 
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ment  shall  cease ;  when  there  shall  be  no  wickedness  to  re- 

Juire  the  repressing  arm  of  power ;  when  terrour  to  the  evil* 
oers,  and  praise  to  them  that  do  well,  shall  no  longer  be 
needed,  because  none  will  do  evil,  though  there  be  no  ruler 
to  punish,  and  all  will  do  well  from  higher  and  better  motives 
than  the  praise  of  man."* 

In  view  of  the  auspicious  changes  in  the  economy  of  so- 
ciety, to  which  we  have  now  adverted,  it  will  be  permitted  to 
the  philanthropist  to  felicitate  himself  and  his  species.  Re- 
ferring ourselves  to  the  "  coming  on  of  time,"  it  is  a  cheerily 
vision  which  spreads  itself  befoxe  us.  The  multiform  ex- 
actions, scoui^es  and  oppressions,  growing  out  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  corrupt  government,  done  away,— no  odious 
restrictions  fettering  any  department  of  human  industry,— 
no  horse-leech  customs  and  imposts,  under  the  plea  of  need- 
ful revenue,  sucking  the  vital  current  from  the  veins  of  com- 
mercial enterprise, — ^no  unjust  monopolies,  aggrandizing  one 
part  of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  another, — ^no  retali- 
atory tari£&,  obstructing  the  kindly  intercourse  of  nations, 
of  nations  now  mei^ed  mto  one  g^'eat  fraternity  of  love,  mu- 
tual helpers,  instead  of  envious  rivals,  of  each  oflier's  weal. 
Time  and  many  changes  are  doubtless  requisite  for  this 
gnmd  consummation ;  but  time,  and  truth,  and  providence, 
will  evmitually  work  the  issue,  and  the  chaige  of  a  vain 
Utopianism  will  attach,  not  to  tfiose  who  hold,  but  to  those 
who  deny  it 

As  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  essentially  the  spirit  of 
freedom,  it  were  naturally  to  be  expected,  that  those  forms  of 
CDvemment  which  encroach  least  on  the  personal  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  subject,  should  be  least  obnoxious  to  those 
invasions  which  threaten  all  others,  and  should  therefore  bid 
fidrest  for  perpetuity.  Mr.  Dymond  remarks,  that  "  if  the 
world  were  wise  and  good,  the  best  form  of  government 
would  be  that  of  democracy,  in  a  very  simple  state ;"  and 
again,  in  speaking  of  the  foture  probable  condition  of  the 
world,  he  says,  "  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  popular 
branches  of  all  governments  will  progressively  increase  in 
influence,  and  perhaps  eventually  pr^ominate.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  increasing  power 
of  public  opinion....If  public  opinion  governs,  it  must  govern 
by  some  agency  by  which  pubUc  opinion  is  expressed ;  and 
this  expifession  can  in  no  way  so  naturally  be  effected,  as  by 

*D]rmond'8  Esaays,  p.  266. 
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some  modification  of  popular  authority.  These  conside- 
rations, which  appear  obvious  to  reason^.are  enforced  by 
experience.  There  is  a  manifest  tendency  in  the  world  to 
the  increase  of  the  power  of  the  pubUc  voice ;  and  the  effect 
is  seen  in  the  new  constitutions  which  have  been  established 
in  the  New  World  and  the  Old," 

It  becomes  then  a  question  replete  with  interest  to  the 
American  citizen,*  whether  the  civil  polity  which  we  enjoy 
has  so  much  affinity,  in  its  leading  princii^es,  with  die  ge- 
nius of  Christianity,  as  to  insure  its  permanence  amidst  me 
wreck  of  systems  not  possessing  the  same  vital  elements. 
Although,  from  our  being  a  strictly  autacraiieal  people,  we 
are  exempt  from  many  of  the  dangers  which  continuaUy 
threaten  the  stability  and  the  being  of  other  governments, 
yet,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  predicted  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity, there  are  doubdess  evi]s  and  perils  connected  with 
the  structure  of  our  civil  institutions,  of  a  most  menacing 
aspect,  such  indeed  as  may  possibly,  in  the  end,  necessitate 
the  dissolution  of  the  entire  &bric.  Our  principal  danger 
arises  from  the  boundless  scope  which  republicanism  gives 
to  the  promptings  of  ambition.  Where  the  highest  prizes 
are  in  the  reach  of  the  humblest  citizen^  it  must  require  a 
virtue  well  nigh  superhuman,  to  withstand  the  temptation  to 
secure  those  prizes  by  corrupt  means.  But  in  accomplishing 
this,  a  widely  extended  agency  of  panders  and  partisans 
must  be  employed.  The  relations  of  prominent  public  men 
are  almost  infinitely  ramified  through  the  nation,  and  hence 
it  is  obvious  that  where  the  principal  is  one  who  evinces  but 
a  slight  r^ard  for  considerations  of  morality  in  compassing 
his  ends,  the  accessories  will  usually  find  the  barrier  equally 
weak,  and  thus  a  gradual  but  general  relaxation  of  the  eter- 
nal rules  of  right  will  be  apt  to  spread  through  society.  This, 
moreover,  is  an  evil  which  will  be  likely  to  grow  with  the 
growth  of  our  territorial,  numerical,  and  commercial  great- 
ness. The  more  vast,  distinguished  and  powerfiil  the  poli- 
tical body,  the  higher  the  honour  of  being  ranked  as  the  po- 
litical head ;  and  as  in  all  lotteries,  the  greater  the  prize,  the 
greater  the  hazards  which  men  will  nm  for  it,  so  in  the 
tempting  game  for  power,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  increasing 
corruption  will  mark  the  progress  of  our  republic  to  increas- 
ing grandeur.  How  deep  and  deadly  an  influence  is  exert- 
ed in  tins  way  on  the  tone  of  morals  in  the  community,  we 
are  probably,  for  the  most  part,  but  little  aware,  nor  how 
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serious  the  danger  which  from  this  source  threatens  the  per- 
manence  of  our  institutions.  If  virtue,  even  more  than  in- 
tdligence,  is  the  grand  safi^uard  of  a  popular  government, 
how  fearfully  is  this  security  weakened  by  the  prevalence  of 
a  lax  morality  in  the  conduct  of  poUtical  schemes ! 

Again ;  in  taking  a  Christian  view  of  this  subject,  we 
cannot  be  insensible  to  an  unhappy  tendency  of  governmen- 
tal matters  to  become  the  grand  engrossing  theme  of  all 
classes.  The  government,  in  its  various  aspects,  is  the  great 
Maelstrom  which  sucks  in  and  swallows  up  "  in  its  vorti^* 
nous  and  giddy  whirl,"  nearly  all  the  interest,  the  zeal,  the 
mental  energy,  and  enthusiasm,  of  all  orders  of  society. 
But  could  not  this  vast  expenditure  of  interest  and  zeal  be 
bestowed  upon  higher  objects?  Does  not  Christianity  pro- 
pose higher  objects  ?  And  does  not  the  government,  there- 
fore, by  abstracting  the  general  mind  from  paramount  inter- 
ests, present  a  serious  otetacle  to  the  elevation  of  the  moral 
nature  of  man?  Could  but  the  same  amount  of  thought^ 
feeling,  and  effort,  go  forth  in  schemes  of  benevolence  for 
promoting  the  substantial  happiness  of  the- race,  what  bless- 
mgs  would  they  not  pour  upon  a  £9dlen  world! 

Once  more;  we  have  little  sjrmpathy  with  that  philoso- 
phical security  which  sees  no  danger  to  our  republic  in  the 
demon  influences  of  party  spirit  and  party  strife,  especially 
as  evinced  in  the  issues  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press. 
Viewing  the  subject  as  Christians,  and  not  as  politicians,  how 
can  our  augury  but  be  dark  and  dismal,  when  we  contem- 
plate the  press  as  the  organ  of  party?  How  redolent  of 
wrath  its  emanations !  How  gorged  with  the  venom  of  un- 
holy passion !  How  replete  with  the  language  of  abuse  and 
defamation !  How  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  felsification 
and  slander !  How  heaven-wide  at  variance  with  the  meek- 
ness, gentleness,  and  long-suffering  of  Christ !  How  de- 
structive of  all  the  tender  charities  of  life !  Can  we  then 
avoid  the  conviction,  that  a  most  disastrous  influence  is  bear- 
ing down  from  this  quarter  upon  society,  and  overwhelming, 
as  with  an  avalanche,  the  peaceful  virtues  of  the  Spirit, — 
those  very  attributes  of  individual  and  social  man,  upon 
which  the  permanence  of  civil  institutions  mainly  depends  ? 
Yet  as  these  evUs  are  necessarily  incident  to  an  extended 
representative  government,  how  can  we  hope  for  a  radical 
cure,  but  by  some  process  which  shaU  lessen  the  value  of 
the  objects  exciting  the  contention?    And  how  can  this  be 
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done,  but  by  the  eventual  breaking  down  of  the  huge  &bhc 
of  OUT  govemment  into  simpler  elements  ? 

Such,  we  conceive,  are  some  of  the  evils  and  dangers 
Rowing  out  of  the  very  structure  of  a  government,  which 
IS  at  the  same  time  beyond  question  the  bist  modelled  of  any 
civil  polity  on  earth.  And  if  the  picture  be  not  overchar^d, 
we  ask  whether,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  our  divine  religion 
can  have  its  perfect  work,  or  secure  any  very  considerable  ad- 
vances ?  Is  it,  moreover,  a  state  of  things  upon  which  the  peo- 
ple of  God  are  to  look  with  an  eye  of  indifference,  and  as  if  no 
remedial  influence  were  to  emanate  firom  them  ?  Is  not  their 
agency  to  be  subsidized  in  that  ^eat  change  which  is  destined 
to  come  over  the  face  of  all  existing  institutions?  Are  they 
to  say,  ^^Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,"  and  to  let  the  inter- 
ests of  this  world  be  jeoparded,  while  they  are  anxiously 
looking  after  those  of  another  ?  Not,  as  before  remarkeo^ 
that  we  expect  them  directly  to  assail  the  established  order  of 
things,  but  to  endeavour,  by  the  silent  infusion  of  a  salutary 
leaven,  to  effect  the  transformation  of  the  whole  system.  Is 
such  a  political  amendment  a  matter  of  indifference  to  them  ? 
Because  they  are  Christians,  or  Christian  ministers,  shall 
they  cease  to  be  citizens,  and  sell  their  birthright?  Is  it  not 
as  important  to  them  as  to  others,  that  a  sound  social  consti- 
tution should  bless  the  land  in  which  they  liv^,  in  which  all 
their  earthly  interests  are  concentred,  and  in  which  their 
children  are  soon  to  take  their  station,  and  find  their  weal  or 
wo?  Shall  they  be  deterred  by  the  senseless  and  maU^- 
nant  clamour  of  "church  and  state,"  from  asserting  theur 
just  prerogatives  under  the  charter  of  our  common  liberties? 
Though  popular  prejudice  may  array  itself  against  such 
participation,  and  say, 

"TPwere  well,  could  you  permit  the  world  to  live 
Am  tbe  wedd  pUaies.— What*  f  the  world  to  yoal" 

yet  they  may  answer, 

"Much.    1  was  bom  of  woman,  and  drew  milk, 
Sweet  B8  chanty,  from  human  breaats. 
I  think,  articulate,  I  laugh  and  weep, 
And  exerdse  all  functions  of  a  man. 

Pierce  my  vein. 
Take  of  the  crimson  stream  meandering  there^ 
And  catechise  it  well;  api)ly  the  glass, 
Search  it,  and  prove  now  if  it  be  not  bi 
Congenial  with  thine  own ;  and  if  it  be, 
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What  edgd  of  subtlety  canst  thou  suppoae^ 
Keen  enough,  wise  and  skilful  as  thou  art, 
To  cut  the  link  of  brotherhood  by  which 
One  common  Maker  bound  me  to  the  kind  V* 

It  would  doubtless  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  that  class 
of  men  who  find  the  institutes  of  Christianity  a  special  an- 
noyance to  them,  in  constructing  and  carrying  on  their  cho- 
sen system  of  civil  polity,  that  all  dissentients  from  their 
views  should  quietly  withdraw  from  the  contest,  and  give 
them  the  entire  possession  of  the  field.  It  is  in  this  way  diat 
si^fnal  advantages  have  already  accrued  to  the  contemners 
of  Heaven's  scheme  of  political  regeneration,  and  Christians 
instead  of  standing  forth  as  a  grand  conservative  party — not 
in  party  oi^nization — have  rather  retreated  firom  the  din 
and  dust  of  the  political  arena,  and,  from  the  loop-holes  of 
their  pious  privacy,  have  been  mere  spectators  of  the  "  vain 
stir."  But  "  a  change  has  now  come  o'er  the  spirit"  of  the 
times,  and  though  we  would  not  incite  either  the  ministers, 
or  the  members  of  the  church,  to  rush  into  the  whirlwind  of 
party  contention,  or  enlist  in  a  wild  and  radical  crusade 
against  our  present  institutions,  yet  we  would  not  have  them 
forego  their  malienable  rights,  nor,  because  they  are  inheri- 
tors of  another  world,  to  disfiranchise  themselves  in  this. 
And  to  the  ministry  in  particular,  we  would  respectfully  sug- 

t  that  they  should  stand  less  upon  the  privileges  of  their  or- 

r,  as  a  consecrated  and  official  class,  and  mingle  more  with 
their  fellow-men,  placing  their  chief  reliance  for  usefiilness 
rather  upon  moral  character j  than  upon  official  rank^  or 
conventional  repute.  While  they  thus  disarm  the  prejudices 
of  men,  and  bridge  over,  as  it  were,  the  gulf  that  separates  a 
distinct  order  firom  the  general  fraternity  of  the  race,  they 
will  be  able  to  bear  with  a  larger  measure  of  personal  influ- 
ence directly  on  the  secular  interests  of  society,  and  that  too 
without  jeoparding  the  higher  departments  of  their  ogling. 

The  transition  from  the  appointed  triumphs  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  new-modelling  of  the  social  organization  of  the 
world,  to  its  effects  in  the  abolition  of  War,  is  at  once  easy 
and  natural.  Despotism  is  the  foster-mother  of  war,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  former  will  scarcely  fail  to  be  the  precursor 
of  that  of  the  latter.  The  expectation  of  such  a  result  is 
certainly  warranted  by  the  soberest  dictates  of  reason  and 
of  revelation.  In  casting  our  thoughts  forward  to  that 
bright  period,  towards  which  the  universal  ffroaning  creature 
is  <<  stretching  forth  the  head,"  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
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the  continuance  of  this  tremendous  evil  in  connexion  with 
the  cheering  visions  which  loom  upon  the  eye  of  fidth. 
There  is  a  gross  incongruity  in  supposing  that  men  shall  keep 
up  the  horrid  'Uradeof  war," — ^that  serried  armies  shall  be 
mustered  and  marched — ^that  deadly  armaments  shall  go  forth 
to  waste,  kill,  and  destroy — ^that  fleets  shall  be  burned,  cities 
sacked,  and  villages  depopulated,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
dove-like  influences  of  the  Gospel  are  descending  upon  a|I 
hearts.  Who  does  not  instinctively  shrink  tikck  from  the  bare 
supposition  of  a  moral  anomaly  like  this?  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  irresistibly  compelled  to  think  of  such  a  period 
as  one  in  which  wars  and  fightings  shall  cease — when  the 
voice  of  wasting  and  destruction  shall  no  more  be  heard, 
when  the  spectacle  of  murderous  legions  shall  no  more  be  an 
eye-sore  to  philanthrophy  and  humanity,  and  when  there 
shall  be  a  happy  metamorphosis  of  the  oloody  weapons  of 
war  into  the  implements  of  husbandry  and  the  peaceiul  arts. 
Bat  to  effect  such  a  revolution  in  the  most  cherished  senti- 
ments, habits,  and  prejudices  of  mankind,  no  other  agency 
but  that  of  Christianity  is  competent.  So  deep  and  invete- 
rate are  the  warlike  appetencies  in  men,  that,  apart  from  the 
inspired  predictions  respecting  the  result,  we  should  renounce 
hope,  decline  effort,  and  sit  down  in  blank  despair.  Men 
might  as  well  unite  to  arrest  the  winds  in  their  course,  or  to 
stay  the  flowing  of  the  tides ;  as  well  might  they  kneel  down 
and  put  their  shoulders  to  the  ground,  to  check  the  heavings 
of  an  earthquake,  as  to  attempt,  by  mere  human  a^ncy,  to 
banish  War  from  a  world  which  it  has  so  long  claimed  a 
prescriptive  right  to  lay  waste.  But  guided  by  the  oracle 
of  truth,  we  can  plaint  ourselves  on  the  very  summit  of  the 
Mount  of  Delectable  Vision  in  anticiipating  the  triumphs  of 
Christianity  over  this  master-scourge  of  the  earth.  It  is  here, 
and  here  only,  that  we  find  the  talisman  capable  of  dissolv- 
ing the  magic  military  spell  which,  from  the  days  of  Nimrod . 
on  the  plains  of  Shinar,  has  fascinated  and  enslaved  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  human  race.  Here  only  do  we  find  a  prin* 
ciple  adequate  to  the  entire  regeneration  of  public  opinion 
on  this  subject,  and  of  which  the  effect  shall  be  to  hold  up 
the  demon  of  War  in  all  the  grim  repulsiveness  of  his  fisa- 
tures.  It  is  a  corrected  and  Christianized  pubUc  sentiment 
which,  like  Old  Mortality  at  the  grave-stones  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, shall  renew  or  alter  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of 
warriours,  writing  murderer  instead  of  her  a,  ambition  instead 
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of  patriotism^  revenge  instead  of  justice,  and  transforming 
the  sculptured  laurel  wreath  into  m^  funereal  cypress. 

But  how  shall  this  result,  by  this  agency,  be  achieved? 
Admitting  that  the  influence  of  Christianity  is  appointed  to 
exorcise  mis  fi.end  of  fire  and  sword — this  ApoUyon  of  blood 
and  carnage — ^firom  the  earth,  will  it  be  merely  by  infusing 
sentiments  of  reciprocal  good-will  into  the  nations,  and  thus 
riendering  them  averse  to  engage  in  warlike  strife  ?  That 
such  will  be  the  &ct  we  have  no  question ;  but  that  this  is  all 
fliat  will  be  necessary  to  divest  the  world  of  its  belligerent 
character,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves.  The  rival  and  con* 
flicting  interests  of  nations  have  hitherto  been  the  main  causes 
of  War.  But  these  interests  would  not  have  existed  bad  not 
distinct  national  organizations  existed,  and  will  doubtless  ex- 
ist no  longer  when  they  are  done  away.  For  ourselves  we 
confess  that  our  hopes  of  the  general  prevalence  of  peace  are 
founded  principally  upon  the  prospect  of  the  disintegration 
of  all  great  consolidated  governments,  and  the  mei^ng  into 
one  vast  community  of  the  hitherto  divided  empires  and  sove- 
reignties of  the  earth.  Rival  nations,  made  such  by  the 
most  arbitrary  and  artificial  causes,  have  ever  constituted 
the  grand  abutments  on  which  the  arches  of  the  temple  of 
War  have  rested. 

"Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else^ 
Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one." 

dut  for  the  permanent  removal  of  this  colossal  curse 
firom  the  world,  is  not  the  grand  requisite,  the  doing  away 
of  its  main  procuring  causes  ?  As  long  as  the  existing  fab- 
rics of  separate  mvernments  are  kept  up,  nations  will  subsist 
in  a  rival  attitude,  and  while  this  is  the  case,  mutual  jealousy 
will  still  be  suppl3ring  a  thousand  occasions  for  the  outbreak- 
ing of  the  war  spirit.  W  hat  is  essential  for  the  extirpation  ot 
Ae  evil  is,  for  men  to  believe,  and  to  act  upon  the  belief  that 
the  good  of  the  whole  is  the  good  of  every  part — that  in  a 
richUy  ordered  state  of  things,  there  c(mld  be  no  ground  of 
collision  between  different  portions  of  the  race — that  the  in- 
terests of  one  could  no  more  clash  with  those  of  another,  than 
any  of  the  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  should  cross,  or  intersect  each  other — and 
that  a  bloody  strife  between  two  communities  is  as  really  uii- 
natural  and  as  abhorrent  to  all  the  better  principles  of  our 
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nature,  as  would  be  a  mortal  combat  between  two  brethren  of 
the  same  fisunily.  A  pyramidal  pOe  of  ancient  prejudices 
must  doubtless  first  be  unsettled  and  thrown  down,  before 
the  view  now  presented  can  become  prevalent,  or  at  least 
efficient;  but  for  ourselves,  we  cannot  conceive  of  Christian- 
ity as  having  attained  its  highest  triumph,  till  it  has  brought 
the  entire  population  of  the  globe  to  regard  themselves  as 
one  great  family,  or,  to  use  the  apostolic  metaphor,  as  a  vast 
body  of  substantial  oneness,  <^  compacted  of  that  which  eveiy 
joint  supplieth,  and  making  increase  to  the  edifying  of  itself 
in  love."  In  the  expedient,  warmly  advocated  by  some,  of 
a  court  or  congress  of  nations,  for  the  adjustment  of  intemar 
tional  disputes,  we  confess  we  have  little  faith.  It  is  a  plan 
that  supposes  the  continued  existence  of  those  political  ar- 
rangements, the  very  being  of  which  we  consider  as  incom- 
patible with  the  prospect  of  abiding  peace.  No  principle  is 
to  us  of  more  obvious  truth,  than  that  any  remedial  device 
which  takes  far  granted  the  continuance  of  an  evil  that 
Christianity  tends  and  promises  to  destroy^  goes  directly 
to  perpetuate  that  evil.  The  only  plan  which  lays  the  axe 
at  the  root  of  the  evil,  is  that  which  assumes  for  its  fonnda> 
tion,  that  there  is  no  actual  necessity  for  the  occurrence  of 
the  causes  of  war,  and  these  we  conceive  it  to  be  the  design, 
of  Providence  to  cut  off,  by  the  entire  renovation  of  that  po- 
litical economy  from  which  they  grow. 

The  suggestions  now  thrown  out,  connecting  the  pros- 
pect of  the  abolition  of  war  with  that  of  the  downfall  of  civil 
TOvemments,  may  seem  to  put  off  the  day  of  the  world's  re- 
aemption  firom  the  scourge,  to  a  very  remote  period, — ^a  de- 
ferring of  hope  which  may  make  the  heart  of^  philanthropy 
sick.  We  are  ready,  however,  to  concede  much,  very  much, 
to  the  progress  of  an  enlightened  public  sentiment  on  this 
subject,  even  where  pure  Christianity  has  not  had  the  prin- 
cipal hand  in  moulding  it.  A  pacific  course  of  policy  in  the 
intercourse  of  nations  is  evidently  gaining  ground.  Men 
are  becoming  more  and  more  averse  to  the  ultima  ratio  re- 
gum^ — ^they  shrink  more  decidedly  from  the  dire  resort  of 
an  appeal  to  arms, — ^they  cannot  bring  themselves  so  readily 
to  "  cry  havoc !  and  slip  the  dogs  of  war."  It  would  seem  that 
the  truth  of  Cowper's  remark,  that  "  war's  a  game,  which, 
were  their  subjects  wise,  kings  would  not  play  at,"  is  begin- 
ning to  be  very  generally  admitted.  In  all  this  we  recognise 
but  the  native  humanizing  effects  of  Christianity  upon  every 
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people  among  whom  it  obtains^  and  only  wait  for  its  more 
complete  operation  to  realize  the  utter  and  irrevocable  aban- 
donment of  the  barbarous  practice.  Ta  this  result,  more- 
over, we  perceive  a  marked  approximation,  in  the  more  pa- 
cific interpretation  beginning  to  be  put  upon  the  precepts  of 
the  Scriptures  bearing  upon  the  subject,  and  in  the  rigid 
scrutiny  to  which  the  reasonings  in  favour  of  defensive  war 
are  beginning  to  be  subjected.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  question 
which  may  well  give  pause  to  the  moralist,  whether  the  cur- 
rent opinions  of  mankind  in  regard  to  the  duty  of  self-defence, 
do  not  stand  related  to  the  custom  of  war,  with  all  its  hor- 
rours,  precisely  as  did,  a  few  years  since,  the  general  senti- 
ment in  respect  to  moderate  drinking  to  the  habit  of  intem- 
perance. The  advocate  of  peace  may  perhaps  be  taking^  too 
high  ground  in  denying  unqualifiedly  the  right  of  seu-de- 
fence,  but  we  are  persuaded  that  the  expediency  of  waiving 
the  right  mi  the  ground  of  its  inevitable  abuscy  offers  a  po- 
sition on  which  he  can  safely  stand.  Making  all  due  allow- 
ance for  the  perversion  of  the  doctrine,  it  may  yet  be  assened 
that  the  extent  of  a  Christian's  permitted,  we  mi^ht  say, 
oommancied,  reliance  on  the  succours  of  an  overruhng  Pro- 
vidence, is  but  imperfectly  apprehended,  even  by  pious  men. 
We  are  well  aware,  that  the  idei  of  trusting  to  Providence, 
when  armed  legions  are  pouring  down  upon  us,  will  be  at 
once  branded  as  the  height  of  fanatical  folly.  Yet  the  charge 
moves  us  not.  We  grant,  indeed,  that  if  a  people  in  such 
circumstances  are  not  unanimously  confidingy  they  cannot 
assure  themselves  of  divine  protection.  The  right-minded 
may  suffer  from  their  fellowship  with  the  unbelieving.  But 
let  any  community,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  conscientiously 
and  unitedly  cast  themselves  upon  the  defences  of  Omnipo- 
tence, and  that  not  merely  as  a  temporary  expedient,  but  as 
part  of  a  general  course  of  devout  obedience,  and  we  see  not 
why  the  same  power  which  planted  an  impregnable  bulwark 
around  the  ancient  race  of  Israel,  so  long  as  they  remained 
steadfast  in  alle^ance,  will  not  interpose  for  the  safety  of 
those  who  trust  in  liis  Providence,  from  the  fear  of  trans- 
gressing his  law.  Or  if  we  suppose  that  they  should  fail  to 
be  protected,  and  should  become  the  victims  of  a  brutal  sol-* 
diery,  yet  their  voluntary  sacrifice,  which  could  easily  be 
compensated  in  another  world,  would  tell  so  powerfully  on 
the  moral  interests  of  the  universe,  that  they  could  even 
afford  to  make  it    But  after  all,  our  views  of  the  grand 
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process  which  is  to  result  in  the  abolition  of  war,  repudiate 
the  hypothesis  of  one  people's  thus  invading  and  destroying 
another,  from  the  mere  wantonness  of  cruelty ;  for  the  same 
causes  which  will  render  the  one  averse  to  resisting  evil, 
will  make  the  other  unwilling  to  inflict  it. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  features  of  the 
prospect  which  revelation  spreads  before  us,  to  animate  hope 
and  to  guide  exertion.    The  kindred  topics  of  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  the  perfection  of  the  mechanical 
arts,  the  advances  of  physical  and  intellectual  science,  and 
the  promotion  of  longevity,  as  the  legitimate  result  of  the 
spreading  and  deepening  influences  of  Christianity,  might 
properly  claim  a  place  in  a  general  survey  of  the  field  upon 
which  we  have  here  entered.    But  our  limits  forbid  fiirther 
entailment,  and  we  barely  advert,  in  conclusion,  to  the 
felicity  of  the  lot  of  the  present  generation,  particularly  the 
ministers  of  righteousness,  who  are  called  to  enga^  in  a 
work  which  is  already  commenced.    The  causes  which  are 
destined,  under  God,  to  result  in  the  issues  now  feebly  de- 
scribed, are  already  in  active  operation;    they  have  but 
to  put  their  shoulders  to  a  wheel  which  has  actually  be- 
gun to  revolve.    K  there  be  any  thing  which  gives  peculiar 
lustre  to  the  age  in  which  we  Uve,  it  is  the  train  of  events 
now  in  progress,  betokening  the  high  purpose  of  Heaven  to 
shake  the  things  which  can  be  shaken,  that  those  which 
cannot  be  shaken  may  remain.    Let  us  not,  however,  in- 
dulge the  visionary  hope  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  human 
agency  are  to  be  superseded,  or  that  a  series  of  miracles  is  to 
be  played  off  by  Omnipotence  for  the  entertainment  of  a  won- 
dering world.    Far  from  it.    The  instrumentality  of  human 
effort  is  as  much  to  be  employed  in  the  temporal  regeneror 
tion,  as  in  the  eternal  salvation  of  our  race ;  and  the  drift 
o{  the  foregoing  remarks  will  not  have  been  fully  apprehend- 
ed, unless  they  go  to  work  the  conviction,  that  the  one  is  as 
really  embraced  in  the  range  of  the  ministerial  calling  as  the 
other,  and  that  no  department  of  beneficence  lies  without  the 
sphere  of  their  appropriate  action.    While  the  salvation  of 
sinners  fi'dtn  the  wrath  to  come,  constitutes  their  main  and 
paramount  fiinction,  an  object  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  the 
redemption  of  the  race  from  the  thraldom  of  present  misery 
and  degradation.    As  a  fitting  accompUshment  for  this  great 
work,  mey  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  importance  of  acquir- 
ing large  views  of  the  revealed  purposes  of  Jehovah,  and  of 
YoL.  I.  46 
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thus  coming  into  deep  sympathy  with  them, — of  imbibing  a 
noble  Catholicism  of  spirit, — of  not  straitening  the  ingenuous 
heavings  and  yearnings  of  a  pure  benevolence  by  the  nar- 
row limitations  of  sect  or  party, — of  giving  themselves,  in 
fine,  to  the  interests  of  man,  universsd  man,  in  aiming  at 
which,  they  approximate  most  nearly  to  the  designs  of  his 
Creator. 


Art.  II.    Have  any   passages  in  the  Scriptures  a 

double  sense? 

By  Rev.  Pabbons  Cookb,  Pastor  of  a  Chturch  in  Ware,  Mass. 

Though  either  side  of  this  question  may  doubtless  be 
taken,  scUva  fide  et  saiva  ecclesia,  still  a  satisfactory  deter- 
mination of  it,  is,  in  my  view,  highly  important.  That 
there  is  a  double  sense  has  rather  been  assumed  than  proved, 
by  our  popular  commentators.  But  the  doubts  of  many 
learned  Qerman  commentators,  and  of  some  in  our  own 
country,  are  reasons  why  it  should  no  longer  be  r^^arded  as 
a  first  principle  in  hermeneutical  science.  I  propose  in  this 
article  to  state  briefly  some  of  the  reasons  which  incline  me 
to  the  belief,  that  a  double  sense  is,  in  some  instances,  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible. 

The  double  sense,  if  found  at  all,  exists  in  those  passages 
where  a  divine  prediction,  promise,  or  assertion,  includes 
two  objects  or  events,  mutually  related  as  type  and  antitype. 
For  example ;  Christ  is  predicted  under  the  name  of  David, 
and  the  prediction  is  so  formed  as  to  have  its  fulfilment 
both  in  Christ,  and  in  David.  Again ;  the  promise  of  rest  to 
the  ancient  people  of  God,  is  so  shaped  as  to  have  its  fulfil- 
ment, both  in  the  possession  of  Canaan,  and  in  the  possession 
of  heaven, — ^two  objects  related  as  type  and  antitype. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  that  language,  having  this  two- 
fold application,  difi[ers  essentially  from  simple  allegory. 
Allegorical  language  has  a  literal  and  figurative  sense ;  only 
one  of  which,  however,  is  the  real  sense  intended  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  reader's  mind.  Some  object,  real  or 
imaginary,  is  held  out  as  the  means  of  illustrating  thought, 
or  as  a  picture,  to  exhibit  the  features  of  an  absent  original. 
But  in  the  case  of  typical  language,  both  senses  are  real 
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Though  by  force  of  the  resemblance  which  must 
always  exist  between  the  type  and  antitype,  the  two  objects 
standing  thus  tc^tber,  must  reflect  light  upon  each  other, 
and  thus  serve  the  purpose  of  mutual  illustration,  yet  this  is 
only  an  incidental  advantage  of  typical  allegory,  and  does 
not  appear  to  be  its  leading  design.  Both  the  picture  and 
the  original  are  here  real  objects,  made  to  stand  together  in 
the  prraiction,  not  only  because  of  a  fancied  simiUtude,  but 
because  of  a  real  constituted  relation  between  them.  In  case 
of  the  simple  allegory,  the  writer  draws  his  imagery  from  any 
chamber  of  fancy  he  pleases,  and  seeks  only  somettiing  which 
shall  have  a  striking  likeness  to  the  object  he  wishes  to  pre- 
sent, or  the  truth  he  wishes  to  illustrate.  But  in  the  typical 
allegory,  he  is  confined  to  objects  or  events,  which  the  Spirit 
of  prophecy  may  furnish  him,  and  which,  under  the  peculiar 
economy  of  the  Hebrews,  had  the  constituted  relation  of  type 
and  antitype. 

Here  we  find  a  valid  distinction  between  the  typical  alle- 
gory, and  the  imagined  basis  of  what  is  called  the  spiritual- 
izing of  Scripture ;  or  that  allegorical  mode  of  interpreta- 
tion, which  gives  to  every  passage,  besides  its  obvious  gram- 
matical sense,  an  internal  or  spiritual  sense.  If  the  princi- 
ple of  typical  allegory  authorized  any  thin^  like  this,  there 
would  be  reason  enough  why  it  should  be  rejected.  For  that 
system  of  interpretation,  by  making  the  divine  oracles  mean 
every  thing  and  any  thing,  defeats  the  whole  design  of 
inspiration.  But  the  typical  allegory  has  its  determinate 
limits.  It  is  never  found  except  when  the  general  laws  of 
language,  together  with  the  known  modes  of  Hebrew  thought, 
show  that  both  of  the  objects  coupled  in  the  prediction  were 
intended  by  the  writer ;  and  except  when  these  objects 
have  to  each  other  that  pecuhar  relation  of  type  and  anti- 
type which  no  objects  can  have,  unless  ordained  in  a  divine 
economy. 

Again ;  it  will  be  seen  by  the  above  definition,  that  there  is 
no  resemblance  between  the  double  sense  contended  for  in  the 
Bible,'  and  that  of  the  heathen  oracles.  Their  double  sense 
was  a  mere  ambiguity  in  phraseology,  constructed  for  the 
limrpose  of  deception.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  response 
maae  to  Pyrrhus? 

**  Aio  te  iEacida  Romanos  vincere  poaae." 

Instead  of  conveying  a  double  sense,  it  really  conveys  no 
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certain  sense  at  all.  Wbeteas  the  divine  oracles,  when 
applicable  to  two  related  objects,  convey  two  real  and  con- 
sistent senses  in  one  assertion,  both  of  which  are  realized  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction. 

That  such  a  double  sense  may  be  found  in  the  sacred 
writings,  appears,  in  the  first  place,  firom  the  fact,  that  there 
was  in  the  Hebrew  economy  a  broad  basis  for  the  use  of  it. 
The  mind  of  the  Hebrew  was  famiUarized  to  the  use  of  types. 
In  the  in&ncy  of  the  church  and  of  the  world,  Grod  suited 
his  mode  of  commimicating  the  mysteries  of  religion  to 
the  condition  and  capacity  of  his  people ;  and  in  doing  this, 
made  more  use  of  material  imagery  tfian  of  words.  Hence 
the  institution  of  typical  ordinances  and  offices,  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  temple,  with  their  complicated  services,  in  which 
all  the  leadii^  parts  of  the  system  of  salvation  were  pictured 
out,  and  addressed  to  the  eye.  The  whole  ritual  of  the  He- 
brews was  typical.  And  the  constant  use  of  a  ritual  so  con- 
structed could  not  &il  to  excite  a  habit  of  contemplating 
rehgious  truths  and  events,  in  close  connexion  with  their 
accustomed  types.  As  language  and  thought  become  by 
custom  so  connected,  that  we  can  scarcely  think  without  the 
help  of  words ;  so  the  Hebrew  saints  could  hardly  conduct 
their  religious  contemplations  without  the  help  of  their 
apparatus  of  types,  which  was  but  another  kind  of  lauji^ua^. 
Their  thoughts  would  naturally  &11  into  such  a  familiarity 
with  the  mode  of  coupling  type  and  antitype  together,  or 
rather  of  looking  through  one  to  the  other,  that  the  double 
sense  for  which  we  contend,  would  be  to  them  as  easy  of 
apprehension,  in  any  communication  relating  to  religion,  as  a 
common  parable.  A  mind  so  accustomed  to  find  the  most 
important  reality  of  a  sacred  object,  not  so  much  in  the  object 
itself,  as  in  that  which  the  object  was  appointed  to  typify, 
would  not  be  stumbled  in  finding  a  verbal  prediction  pre- 
senting objects  or  events  in  the  same  typical  connexion, 
— ^in  finding  its  most  important  reaUty  in  a  future  some- 
thing on  which  fell  the  shadow  of  the  object  immediately 
set  torth  in  the  prediction.  Nor  would  there  be  any  trans- 
gression of  the  laws  of  lan^age  in  expressing  ideas  so  rela- 
ted in  such  a  form.  It  is  uie  business  of  language  to  express 
ideas  as  they  naturally  or  habitually  exist  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer  and  reader, — to  put  them  forth  according  to  the 
mutual  relations  in  which  they  exist  in  the  mind.  And  it 
was  perfectly  consonant  with  the  general  design  and  princi- 
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pies  of  lansfoage  for  Hebrews,  with  their  habits  of  thought, 
to  speak  of  two  events  which  bore  the  relation  of  type  and 
antitype,  in  one  and  the  same  passage  and  form  of  expres- 
sion. 

Another  thought  bearing  on  the  same  point  is,  that  a  type 
of  a  future  person  or  future  event  carried  in  itself  the 
force  of  a  prediction.  In  some  instances,  the  makmg.  of 
that  which  itself  was  t3rpical  the  object  of  a  prediction,  would 
of  itself  amount  to  a  double  meaning ; — ^the  event  immediate- 
ly predicted  being  a  t3rpe,  that  is,  predictive  of  another  event, 
we  have  of  course  a  double  prediction.  For  instapce ;  the 
succession  of  kings  on  David's  throne,  being  itself  typical  of 
the  rei^  of  the  Messiah — ^itself  a  standing  prophecy  of  that 
reign,  it  would  become  a  natural  way  of  shaping  a  predic- 
tion which  was  designed  to  express  at  once  the  perpetuity 
and  glory  of  that  succession,  and  the  perpetuity  and  glory  of 
the  Messiah's  reign^  to  let  the  predictioi^  run  in  the  name  of 
David  and  his  successors,  leaving  the  second  class  of  events 
to  be  indicated  by  the  inherent  predictive  force  of  the  first. 
One  of  the  quantities  being  the  natural  exponent  of  the  other, 
the  terms  of  the  first  may  express  the  sum  of  both  the  quan- 
tities. 

Again ;  Hebrew  institutions  were  themselves  a  system 
of  language^  €is  really  as  verbal  communicaiions^  and 
fnany  of  them  are  well  known  to  have  had  a  double  sense. 
Take,  for  instance,  that  of  the  brazen  serpent.  It  was  erect- 
ed in  the  midst  of  the  nation  for  the  immediate  purpose  of 
curing  those  in  whom  rankled  the  poison  of  the  fiery  ser- 
pents. But  its  ultimate  purpose  was  to  direct  the  eye  of  &ith 
to  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  "For  as  Moses  lifted  up  the 
serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so  also  shall  the  Son  of  man  be 
lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life."  The  Israelites  were  addressed, 
in  the  erection  of  the  brazen  serpent,  by  a  langua^  that  had 
a  double  meaning.  That  language  was,  look  and  live, — ^look, 
and  be  cured  of  your  external  wounds  by  a  miraculous  in- 
fluence accompanying  the  sight  of  this  object,  and  be  cured 
of  your  spiritual  disease,  by  an  influence  connected  with 
trust  reposed  in  him  whose  crucifixion  is  here  typified. 
That  the  Passover  had  a  like  double  meaning,  is  unquestion- 
able. That  it  was  a  festival  commemorative  of  the  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt,  appears  from  its  taking  its  origin  firom  the 
circumstances  of  that  deliverance,  and  firom  the  express 
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command  g;iven  die  Jews  to  teach  their  posterity  to  make  i^ 
membrance  of  that  event  in  celebrating  it,  Ex.  13 :  8,  and 
14.  But  that  it  had  also  a  prefigurative  meaning,  pointing 
forward  to  Christ,  as  the  spotless  Lamb,  sacrificed  for  the  sins 
of  the  world,  I  need  not  stop  to  prove.  It  is  said,  1  Cor.  6 :  7, 
"Christ  our  passover  was  sacrificed  for  us."  Here  then  is 
a  double  import  of  this  ordinance.  I  might  here  go  more 
into  detail,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  It  will  not  be  questioned 
that  these,  and  many  of  the  Hebrew  ordinances,  had  a  double 
meaning,  and  that  they  were  a  system  of  language,  through 
which  God  spoke  as  by  a  perpetual  voice  to  his  ancient 
people. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  import  of  ordinances  was  ver- 
bally explained  in  the  sacred  writinffs,  while  verbal  predic- 
tions are  accompanied  with  no  sudi  explanations ;  it  may 
be  answered,  that  commemorative  ordinances  are  indeed 
usually  accompanied  with  explanations  of  their  comme- 
morative import ;  but  that  the  Old  Testament  is  very  spar- 
ing of  explanations  of  the  specific  and  exact  import  of 
the  prefigurative  ordinances.  Where  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  there  a  comment  on  the  prefigurative  import  of  the  brasen 
serpent,  of  the  passover,  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood,  or  of  the 
sacrifices  ?  It  pleased  God  to  reveal,  at  that  age  of  the  world| 
the  s]rstem  of  salvation,  so  far  only  as  these  and  such  like 
symlx)ls,  wisely  constructed,  would  present  it,  without  aiiv 
collateral  explanations.  Where  ordinances  look  forward, 
they  are  left  to  be  their  own  interpreters.  The  pious  He- 
brew might  gather  from  the  sacrifices  the  general  impression, 
that  without  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  a  victim,  possessed 
of  certain  qualifications  represented  by  the  lamb,  there  could 
be  no  remission ;  yet  after  all,  the  knowledge  he  could  have 
of  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,  was  the  feeblest  glimmer  ofdawn,  compared  with  that 
noon-day  light  which  the  New  Testament  pours  upon  this 
subject  So  far  as  it  affects  the  question  before  us,  the 
double  meaning  of  ordinances  is  no  more  explained,  than 
that  of  verbal  predictions.  The  ancient  Hebrew  had  no 
more  intelligible  guide  to  the  apprehension  of  Christ,  our 
passover,  than  he  had  to  the  apprehension  of  Christ  under 
the  name  of  David,  where  things  asserted  of  David,  the  type, 
wexfi  intended  to  be  understood  both  of  the  t3q)e  and  the  an- 
titype. The  obscurity  in  both  cases  is  similar,  and  accord- 
ant with  the  natiupe  of  the  whole  Hebrew  economy ;  and 
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no  more  argaes  the  absence  of  a  double  seiise  in  verbal  com* 
munications,  than  it  does  in  the  system  of  symbols.  I  see 
not  then,  why  we  have  not,  in  the  langua^  of  ancient  insti- 
tutions, the  very  double  meaning  in  question. 

This  £ict  is  good,  at  least,  to  show,  as  it  were,  a  usus 
loquendij  justifying  the  adoption  of  this  peculiar  mode  of 
representation  in  verbal  predictions,  when  objects  customa^ 
hly  connected  as  type  and  antitype  formed  ttie  matter  of  the 
communication.  Minds  trained  to  observe  mutual  corres- 
pondencies between  spiritual  objects,  and  between  diflferent 
events  in  providence  and  grace, — trained  to  look  both  at 
the  object  itself,  and  to  something  beyond,  of  which  it  was  the 
miniatmre  model,  would  not  be  slow  to  find  another,  besides 
the  primary  meaning,  in  language  which  affirmed  something 
respecting  David,  for  example, — a  name  understood  to  denote 
both  the  royal  personage,  so  called,  and  also  the  type  of  one 
in  a  hi^er  sense  the  Pointed  Kin?  of  Israel. 

This  idea  derives  confirmation  from  the  well  known  fact 
of  the  Hebrews'  fondness  for  the  study  of  things  through 
types  and  symbols,  a  &ct  doubtless  originating  from  the  pe- 
culiar structure  of  their  institutions,  and  its  effect  on  their  ha- 
bits of  thought.  They  often  carried  the  matter  to  ridiculous 
extren^eSf — ^found  t3rpes  in  every  thing,  in  letters  and  arbi- 
trary combinations  of  the  letters  of  the  law.  This  &ct  shows 
that  they  were  at  least  sufiiciently  inclined  to  conceive  of 
things  by  typical  relations,  to  warrant  the  use  of  this  pex^u- 
liax  mode  of  instruction,  in  communications  addressed  to  them 
firom  God.  The  force  of  this  idea  will  be  better  felt,  if  we 
look  at  it  in  connexion  with  the  import  of  particular  words, 
apfdied  as  names  to  objects  familiarly  recognised  as  tjrpes. 
Take  the  word  Messiah  or  Anointed — the  appropriate  name 
of  the  expected  Saviour,  and  at  the  same  time  the  current 
title  of  various  officers  in  the  Jewish  economy,  which  stood 
in  the  character  of  types  of  Christ.  Both  the  high  priest 
and  king  of  the  Jews  bore  the  name  of  the  Lord^s  anointed  ; 
their  persons  and  their  offices  were  regarded  as  miniature 
models  of  that  sovereign  prince  and  priest,  who  was  the  hope 
of  Israel  and  the  desire  of  all  nations.  Now  this  word,  when 
applied  to  the  priest  or  the  king,  could  hardly  be  spoken, 
without  turning  the  thoughts  forward  to  the  expected  person, 
who  was  the  central  archetype  of  their  whole  system  of  or- 
dinances. The  connexion  between  the  persons  and  objects 
thus  coveied  by  one  name,  would  naturally  be  suggested  by 
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that  name)  as  currently  used.  So  that  you  could  not  speak  of 
David  as  the  Lord's  anointed,  without  awakening  a  recollec- 
tion of  David's  prototype.  So  of  Zion,  or  Jeru^em,  as  the 
name,  by  transfer,  of  the  spiritual  church.  Words  and  things 
standing  thus  connected  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  were 
committed  the  Uvely  oracles,  the  use  of  language  in  a  double 
sense  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  is  only  a  natural  adaptation 
of  their  discourse  to  weU  established  laws  of  human  thought. 
Again ;  those  who  exclude  a  double  sense,  often  make 
the  second  sense  the  true  one,  in  passages  where  the  pro- 
phecy has  had  also  a  fulfilment  in  the  first  and  literal 
sense.  For  instance,  Michaelis,  (in  a  note  upon  Lowth's 
Lectures,  Sec.  XI.  Note  C.,)  admits  that  the  second  P^m 
may  be  a  sufficiently  appropriate  description  of  the  victories 
of  David.  But  he  says,  "  We  have  no  right  to  say  a  work 
has  relation  to  every  person  of  whom  something  similar 
might  be  said,  but  to  that  person  alone  who  is  the  subject  of 
it  If,  therefore,  Christ  be  the  subject  of  this  poem,  let  us 
set  aside  David  altogether."  Yet  it  must  not  be  overlooked, 
that  these  victories  of  David  are  celebrated  in  this  Psalm  as 
belonging  to  David, — to  a  person  advanced  to  a  throne,  and 
made  master  of  the  strong  hold  of  Zion,  in  spite  of  much 
opposition.  There  is  this  reason,  then,  for  applying  it  to 
David,  which  does  not  exist  for  applying  it  to  other  conquer- 
ors, whose  victories  might  be  celebrated  in  language  equally 
bold.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  seventy-second  P^aim. 
The  whole  Psalm  runs  in  the  name  of  Solomon,  and  most 
of  it  is  eminently  descriptive,  both  of  the  prosperity  of  his 
reign,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Suppose  we  admit 
that  this  Psalm  is  to  l^  imderstood  of  the  rei^  of  Christ, 
and  of  that  only ;  we  have  here,  then,  a  prediction  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  totidem  verbis, — a  pre- 
diction which  covers  events  that  actually  took  place,  and  yet 
we  are  to  understand,  that  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  did  not 
herein  intend  to  foretell  the  prosperity  of  Solomon's  reign. 
Now  to  me  it  seems  more  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  lansfuage, 
to  exclude  the  first  sense,  in  cases  like  this,  than  to  admit  a 
double  sense.  David,  literally  understood,  here  prophecies 
respecting  his  son  and  immediate  successor, — speaks  of  par- 
ticular events  which  took  place  in  his  reign, — twice  alludes 
to  the  gifts  of  the  dueen  of  Sheba,  (verses  10  and  15,)  and 
the  event  closely  corresponds  with  the  prediction ;  and  yet 
we  are  to  understand,  that  his  prophetic  eye  did  not  even 
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glance  at  the  events  of  Solomon's  reign)  but  looked  only 
through  such  imagery  to  the  events  of  the  reign  of  Chrnt ! 

I  have  one  consideration  farther.  It  will  not  be  denied 
that  God,  who  saw  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  who 
flfaaped  the  whole  course  of  his  providence  to  aid  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  scheme  of  redemption,  could  make  ^e  course 
of  events  through  which  the  Hebrew  nation  passed,  and  the 
whole  history  of  that  nation,  so  to  correspond,  both  as  to 
manner  and  form,  with  the  history  of  the  Christian  church, 
that  the  one  should  aptly  prefigure  the  other.  Nay,  it  wiK 
not  be  doubted,  that  he  has  actually  done  this.  That  he 
has  not  only  shaped  the  institutions  and.  rites  of  the  Hebrews, 
but  also  the  leading  events  in  their  history,  so  as  to  give 
Ihem  a  typical  character,  is  an  admitted  fact.  It  was  ordered 
by  the  providence  of  Qod,  that  David's  victories  and  esta- 
blishment upon  the  Hill  of  Zion,  should  have  an  apt  resem- 
blance to  the  confirmation  and  completion  of  the  reigfn  of 
Christ ;  and  that  Solomon's  reign  should  have  a  similitude 
to  the  spiritual  reign  of  Christ ;  and  that  the  deliverance 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  should  be  strikingly  emblem- 
aticai  of  the  breaking  forth  of  the  strength  and  glory  of 
the  church,  as  of  an  army  that  had  leapt  into  being  n-om  the 
bones  of  the  valley  of  vision.  These,  and  numberless  other 
correspondencies,  were  caused  by  the  providence  of  Qod ; 
and  these,  or  the  like,  have  been  used  by  the  Spirit  of  inspi- 
ration, as  media  of  presenting  and  illustrating  the  matters 
of  revelation*  In  this  respect,  the  course  of  events  was 
made  to  harmonize,  in  design,  with  the  typical  institutions ; 
and  like  those  institutions  had  become,  so  to  speak,  a  con- 
secrated instrument  of  revelation.  Taking  this  fact  into 
consideration,  it  Beems  every  way  natural,  that  pairs  of  ob- 
jeots  or  events  should  be  found  in  sacred  prophecy  describ* 
ed  as  one  event. 

It  is  not  my  design,  in  this  article,  to  give  a  selection  of 
instances  of  the  double  meaning,  with  a  detail  of  reasons  for 
so  interpreting  them.  But  I  must  briefly  notice  two  or  three 
examples.  l%ie  first  is  that  of  the  promise  of  rest  to  the  He- 
brews in  Canaan.  Paul,  in  the  fourdi  chapter  of  Hebrews,  di- « 
rectly  labours  the  proof  that  this  promise  had  a  double  mean- 
ing,— ^implying  not  only  a  rest  in  the  promised  land,  but  also 
a  rest  properly  called  God's  resty — a  rest  which  Joshua  did 
not  give, — ^wMch  David  holds  out  as  yet  attainable,  near  five 
hundred  years  after  Canaan  was  in  actual  possession,- 
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rest  peculiar  to  the  people  of  Crod.  Nov  I  conceive  the  ques- 
tion here  is,  did  Jehovah,  when  he  made  a  promise  of  rest 
in  Canaan,  intend  also  to  convey,  in  those  very  terms,  the 
promise  of  a  rest  to  believers  in  heaven  ?  If  he  did,  he  spoke 
m  language  which  has  a  double  meaning.  If  he  did  not, 
Paul  was  mistaken  in  so  understanding  him. 

Should  it  be  said,  that  the  two  are  essentially  one  and  the 
same  thing,  this,  I  think,  would  be  said  without  reason.  A 
possession  of  that  land  is,  in  its  nature,  as  distinct  from  the 
rest  in  heaven,  as  the  type  is  ever  different  from  the  antitype. 
Canaan  was  doubtless  secured  by  many,  who  will  never 
reach  the  rest  which  remains  to  the  people  of  God ;  and 
many  whose  carcasses  fell  in  the  wilderness,  and  who  were 
denied  the  rest  in  the  literal  sense,  among  whom  was  Moses^ 
will  yet,  we  trust,  inherit  the  rest  of  heaven.  These  &cts 
show,  that  two  distinct  objects  were  included  in  that  promise. 
And  I  see  not  how  the  conclusion  of  a  double  sense  in  this 
case  can  be  avoided. 

Again ;  the  close  connexion  in  which  an  unquestionable 
prediction  of  Christ  stands  with  the  prophecy  of  the  deliver- 
ance from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  in  Isa.  52: 13,  seems  un- 
accountable on  any  principle  of  interpretation  which  excludes 
a  double  meaniufif.  The  verse  preceding,  i.  e.  the  twelfth,  must 
be  understood  of  the  national  deliverance.  And  the  necessi^r 
is  equally  strong  for  understanding  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth,  of  Christ  and  the  spread  of  Christianity.  For  in 
the  New  Testament,  Acts  8:  34, 35,  tlie  passage  is  so  appli- 
ed. Yet  the  preceding  and  succeeding  verses  are  evidently 
omnected  as  the  parts  of  the  same  scene.  Even  the  seventh 
verse, "  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him,'' 
&c.  is  un^lerstood  by  Paul,  Rom.  10:  15,  of  the  preachers  of 
the  Gospel,  while  yet  it  occurs  in  the  very  midst  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  release  from  the  captivity.  I  see  not  how 
this  passage  can  be  interpreted,  without  understanding,  with 
Hengstenberg,  that,  <<  under  the  veil  of  this  temporal  deliv- 
erance lay  concealed^  at  the  same  tims^  the  spiritual  one  " 

In  the  history  of  the  fall  of  man,  there  are  also  some 
strokes  of  language  with  a  double  sense.  When  we  are  told 
of  the  serpent's  tempting  Eve,  we  are  told,  as  I  suppose,  both 
of  what  was  done  by  Satan,  and  by  the  literal  serpent.  That 
Satan's  suggestions  found  their  way  to  the  mind  of  Eve, 
throuffh  the  medium  of  the  real  serpent,  I  conceive  to  be  evi- 
dent ttom  the  fact,  that  Eve,  when  called  to  account,  said, 
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"  ^fte  serpent  b^^iled  me ;"  aiid  from  the  &ct  that  the  serpent 
is  distinctly  introduced  in  the  history,  as  one  of  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  and  his  superiour  cunning  spoken  of.  This  I  think 
excludes  the  opinion  of  some  interpreters,  that  the  temptation 
came  through  no  visible  source,  but  was  a  mere  suggestion 
to  the  thoughts  of  Eve.  And  then,  if  there  was  a  real  ser- 
pent employed  in  this  case,  the  curse  pronounced  on  the  ser- 
pent bad  a  double  meaning, — ^it  was  a  curse  a£fecting  the 
animal  serpent,  and  affecting  "  that  old  serpent,  which  is  call- 
ed the  Devil  and  Satan."  So  also,  the  death  which  came  up- 
on Adam  by  reason  of  his  offence.  It  was  the  death  of  the 
body  and  spiritual  death, — ^two  things  in  nature  very  diverse. 

But  I  will  not  detain  the  reader  with  &rther  examfdes. 
It  now  only  remains  to  notice  the  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  the  double  sense.  These,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  collect  them,  are  all  reducible  to  one,  and  that  is,  the 
contrariety  of  a  double  sense  to  the  laws  of  language. . 
When  it  is  objected,  that  the  second  sense,  if  there  be  such  a 
one,  is  a  sense  not  conveyed  by  the  language  itself, — that  the 
reader  who  applies  the  laws  of  interpretation  common  to  other 
books,  can  have  no  security  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  important  meaning, — ^that,  on  this  principle^ 
the  laws  of  language  cease  to  guide  us,  and  we  want  another 
revelation  to  interpret  the  first, — that  a  sense  is  hereby  given 
to  words  foreign  to  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  language, — that 
there  are  no  limits  to  this  second  sense, — and  that  the  second 
sense  is  unuecessary;  all  these  objections  are  branches  of 
that  before  mentioned,  and  stand  or  fall  with  it.  I  shall  have 
need,  therefore,  only  to  consider  this. 

Is  the  objection  valid,  that,  "If  I  admit  a  double  sense  in 

die  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  I  admit  that  they  are  not  to 

be  interpreted  according  to  the  laws  of  common  language?" 

That  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  same  general  laws 

of  language  as  other  books,  is  a  principle  which  may  not  be 

surrender^, — which  cannot  be,  without  surrendering  the  Bi 

ble  itself,  as  an  intelligible  guide  of  faith  and  duty.    But  it  is 

essential  to  the  understanding  of  other  books,  that  the  reader 

be  able  to  put  himself  into  the  condition  of  those  to  whom 

the  book  was  first  addressed,  to  attune  his  sympathies  to  the 

peculiarities  of  their  sentiments,  and  to  copy  their  modes  of 

conception.    And  as  the  language  of  different  nations  varies 

according  to  their  knowledge  of  things,  and  accommodates 

itself  to  ttie  expression  of  objects  and  relations,  according  as 
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th67  etist  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  any  peculiarity  in  their 
mode  of  concdivinff  and  presenting  things  and  their  relations, 
must,  by  a  law  of  language,  be  taken  into  account  by  tlie  in* 
lerpreter.  For  this  reason  it  is,  that  ''The  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d,  for  they  are  fool- 
ishness unto  him,  and  neither  can  he  know  them,  for  they 
are  spiritually  discerned."  On  the  same  principle,  a  man 
must  have  a  soul  that  can,  to  some  extent,  sympathize  with 
that  of  the  poet,  in  order  fully  to  enter  into  his  meaning. 
Now  I  apprehend,  that  when  this  very  essential  law  of  lan- 
guage is  taken  into  the  account, — when  the  peculiar  nature 
of  Jewish  institutions  and  Jewish  history,  and  the  effect  of 
these  upon  the  modes  of  thinking,  both  of  the  writers  and 
first  readers  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  considered,  it  will  ap 
pear  that  their  language,  havin?,  in  some  instances,  a  double 
sense,  was  no  more  peculiar,  man  was  required  by  the  cir- 
cumstances and  objects  described.  And  the  reason  why  no 
other  writings  have  a  double  sense,  is  that  no  other  writings 
have  occasion  to  present  objects  bearing  such  peculiar  mu- 
Inal  relations.  We  do  not  then  depart  from  the  general  rules 
of  interpretation,  when  we  admit  a  double  sense. 


Art.  IU.    South  America. 

By  Thbodoss  Dwxort,  JuxLj  New-Tork. 

"AtUu  HUtorieo,  OeneotogicOf  Cronolorieo,  GeografiieOt  <^e.,  d«  Lt»ag$,  $§criio 

vor  el  Ccnd4  cU  ku  CoMt,  TVoducioo  por  tin  JSftpanol  Americano,     Paries 

1636« 
'^Emauo  HUtorieo  de  la$  lUffobieUnue  de  Mexico^  deede  1808  hatta  1830.    P0r 

D.Lorenxode  Zavala.    Tomo  jtrimero^  Parw,  1831.    Tomo8tgwndQ,\^QflP 
"  Medttaeionee  Coiombianas,  dd  Sr.  Garcia  del  Rio.** 
**Bxpoeiei4m.  que  el  Secretcaio  de  EHado  en  el  Detpaeko  de  Hacienda  dd  Ch' 

bxemo  de  la  Ntuva  Granada,  hace  <U  Congreeo  Conetitucumal  del  ana  de 

1833,  eobre  lo»  negoeioe  de  tu  depariamenio^ 
**Jldemoria  en  que  el  Gobiemo  del  EeUtdo  LUfre  de  Aftdeo,  da  euwta  al  Hmuh 

rable  Congreeo  Canatitudonali  de  todoe  loe  rait^  que  han  eido  a  eu  cargo 

en  d  ultimo  ano  economico.    JPreeentado  d  dta  30  de  Marzo  de  1833.     To- 

hua,  1833." 
"  Canaid^TaBiofM»  mibre  Espana  y  cue  CoUmiaa.    Por  Don  Jorge  D.  FHnUr. 

Corond  de  hfanleria  al  eerticio  de  eu  Majestad  Catolica.y  Comcndador 

delaHealOrdenAfMrieanadeleabdlaCatoUea,  iViMVd-1^  1883." 
**Po€Oiao  de  Joee  Maria  Hcredia.    Nutpo-  York^  1826." 

A  ORBAT  number  of  works  have  appeared,  within  a  few 
years,  in  relation  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  American  coo- 
tinant;  and  thd  titles  of  those  above  mentioned,  wiU  afind 
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some  idea  of  the  variety  of  subjects  to  wfaieh  they  ave  4a* 
voted. 

Histories,  or  sketches,  have  appeared  ci  the  wan  of  in* 
dependence  in  Colombia,  Chili,  Ac^  but  as  they  are  either 
too  voluminous  for  common  readers,  or  limiied  to  events 
already  several  years  past,  we  choose  to  refer  to  the  Sooth 
American  translation  of  Lesage,  as  it  contains  an  authentic 
epitome  of  events  in  all  those  coantries,  down  to  the  time  of 
its  publication.  That  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to 
South  America,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  original,  havini; 
been  written  by  the  translator.  Mr.  Zavala's  work  on  Mexi* 
CO  is  added  to  our  list,  as  it  extends  to  a  later  period,  and 
relates  to  a  country  which  claims  our  first  attention,  on  ac- 
count of  its  situation  on  our  own  borders.  This  book  be- 
longs to  a  number  of  publications  of  various  kinds  which 
have  appeared  in  different  parts,  in  fiivour  of  political  prin- 
ciples corresponding  with  our  own;  while  the  "Meditap 
Clones''  of  Garda  del  Rio,  (now  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
ikke  Ecuador  at  Bogota,)  may  stand  as  a  representative  of 
the  aristocratic  and  monarchical  doctrines,  in  a  few  instan* 
ces  openly  opposed  to  them.  The  official  reports  to  the 
Congress  of  New  Granada,  and  that  of  Mexico,  belong  to 
a  class  of  valuable  productions,  which  are  annually  puldish* 
ed  and  widely  circulated,  as  in  the  United  States ;  affording 
both  to  natives  and  foreigners  much  important  information. 
CoL  Flinter,  in  a  small  pamj^let^  urses  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain  the  reco^ition  of  Soum  American  indepen- 
dence, on  principles  which  are  probably  destined  to  a  speedy 
triumph  in  the  cabinet  of  the  mother  country. 

The  poetic  literature  which  has  been  called  forth  in 
South  America,  by  the  surpassing  richness  of  its  scenery  and 
the  interesting  events  of  its  history,  may  be  represented  by 
the  Odes  and  Songs  of  Heredia,  and  will  claim  as  much  at* 
tention  in  this  article  as  can  be  spared  from  themes  of  more 
serious  interest. 

The  indifference  which  is  so  extensively  felt  in  thk 
country,  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  southern  por- 
tions of  our  continent,  is,  in  our  view,  much  to  be  lament)Bd| 
and  that  on  several  accounts.  When  regarded  in  their  pro» 
per  light,  the  changes  which  have  taken  plaeo  there  withia 
a  few  past  years,  are  calculated  to  give  us  instniCtion  as  wett 
as  encouragement.  Yet  we,  by  common  consent,  turn  from 
the  contemplation  of  that  conlinenty  vast  aa  k  is«  and  inli- 
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matdy  as  Providence  has  connected  it  with  our  own.  >  We 
refuse  to  study  its  condition,  we  ask  no  questions  concerning 
its  prospects,  we  even  content  ourselves  without  an  inquiry, 
whether  there  be  instruction  in  its  history.  And  this  indif- 
lEerence  appears  to  pervade  almost  all  classes  among  us. 
Lovers  of  romance  have  as  yet  discovered  nothing  attractive 
in  its  scenery,  its  mingled  society,  or  its  political  agita- 
tions; statesmen  look  upon  the  past,  the  present  and  the 
future,  almost  without  an  attempt  to  trace  either  cause  or 
effect ;  the  merchant  hardly  inquires  what  are  the  products 
of  its  innumerable  hills  and  valleys,  or  why  the  rivers  de- 
lay to  bear  them  to  the  coasts ;  while  the  philanthropist 
seems  to  have  forgotten,  that  millions  of  his  fellow-men  have 
there  freed  themselves  from  an  oppressor,  who  alone  forbade 
the  approach  of  those  who  might  do  them  good. 

For  all  this  ignorance  and  indifference,  there  doubtless 
are  causes ;  but  perhaps  they  would  not  all  prove  creditable 
to  our  understanding  or  our  feelings.  There  have  been  ob- 
stacles placed  between  us  and  the  South  Americans,  by  the 
jealous  and  oppressive  hand  of  Spain ;  and  the  paucity  of 
good  books,  together  with  the  difference  of  language  still 
subsisting,  offer  a  convenient  apology,  such  as  it  is,  for  our 
oontinuea  oversight  of  them  and  their  concerns.  But  has 
not  &shion  too  much  to  do  in  the  case?  It  has  been  the 
practice  to  talk  of  other  continents,  and  other  lands,  of  far 
less  extent,  vastly  inferiour  in  natural  resources  and  beauty, 
and  holding  out  no  reasonable  hope  of  future  greatness. 
We  value  far  more  the  tales  of  past  events  in  European  his- 
tory, the  accounts  of  old  dynasties,  the  bio^:raphies  of  states- 
men and  soldiers  years  gone  by,  not  because  they  convey 
any  palpable  instruction,  but  because  they  are  considered 
branches  of  necessary  learning.  The  old  recur  to  them,  the 
young  re-peruse  them,  without  a  thought  of  applying  them 
to  our  own  use,  or  to  modem  times. 

Strange  as  the  fact  may  seem,  after  the  changes  in  South 
America  had  for  twenty  years  attracted  attention  from  many 
European  statesmen,  they  were  scarcely  alluded  to  in  our 
popular  geographies ;  and  until  within  two  or  three  years, 
our  children  were  informed,  in  the  annual  editions  of  some 
of  their  school  books,  that  the  South  American  continent  was 
adU  divided  into  captain-generalships,  kingdoms,  fee.  as 
under  the  Spaniards ;  scarcely  an  intimation  being  given  of 
any  of  the  political  events  which  have  recently  occurred  in 
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that  portion  of  the  world.  Fortunately  our  common  maps 
now  generally  divide  it  into  states,  so  that  we  have  but  to 
refer  the  reader  to  them,  and  request  him  to  contemplate, 
for  a  moment,  the  grand  features  of  our  twin  sister^  the 
"three-faced  continent,  with  its  three  seas,"  as  it  is  called  by 
a  spirited  Peruvian  poet. 

The  grand  scale  on  which  nature  has  constructed  that 
part  of  the  world,  seems  to  intimate  that  it  is  to  be  the  thea* 
tie  of  sublime  events.  It  comprehends  some  of  the  lareest 
mountains^  plains,  and  rivers  on  earth,  while  its  vanety 
of  climate  and  vegetables,  its  mineral  wealth,  and  other  re* 
sources  for  the  support  of  millions  of  mankind,  exceed  dl 
calculation.  The  chain  of  the  Andes  extends  four  thousand 
five  hundred  miles  in  South  America  alone ;  and  if  we  coin 
sider  it  as  connected  with  the  elevations  of  the  Isthmus, 
Mexico,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  forms  a  range  in  the  two 
continents  of  more  than  eleven  thousand  miles,  fietween  two 
of  their  three  northern  parallel  ridges  in  New  Granada,  the 
Andes  dictate  the  course  of  the  Magdalena,  a  stream  navi- 
gable by  steam-boats  five  or  six  hundred  miles  towards  the 
capital,  Bogota.  Down  their  eastern  sides  flow  the  head- 
waters of  the  Orinoco,  to  follow  the  bending  channel  two 
thousand  miles  to  the  sea;  and  those  of  the  Amazon,  whose 
valley,  Meen  hundred  by  two  thousand  miles  in  extent,  pre- 
sents a  suriace  equal  to  that  of  all  Europe.  This  queen  of 
rivers,  through  some  of  its  innumerable  branches,  offers  al- 
most a  complete  communication  with  the  Orinoco  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Plata  on  the  other,  which  is  probably  destined 
at  some  future  day  to  furnish  a  navigable  channel  throu||[fa 
the  continent,  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  Montevideo.  The 
Andes  in  other  places  send  out  their  immense  branches, 
(one  of  them  about  two  thousand  miles  in  len^h,)  or  descend 
by  noble  terraces  or  abrupt  declivities  to  regions  of  hills,  or 
immeasurable  and  unvarying  plains.  They  present  their 
innumerable  peaks  of  snow  and  volcanic  craters  to  the  skies 
in  contempt  of  climate;  set  at  defiance  the  foot  of  man  with 
impassable  precipices  in  some  places,  and  in  others  sustain 
villages  and  cities  in  ease  and  luxury  at  elevations  which  in 
Europe  would  be  above  the  regions  of  eternal  snow. 

After  a  variety  of  events,  at  which  we  can  barely  glance, 
the  political  state  of  all  the  continent,  as  well  as  of  the  Isth- 
mus and  Mexico,  has  been  entirely  chanced.  From  this  re- 
mark exceptions  are  to  be  made  only  of  the  insignificant  En- 
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lopean  colotms  in  the  Dorth-^astern  comer,  and  P&tagonia, 
which  is  still  iu  possession  of  its  original  inhabitants.    Para- 

K7  is  under  the  strange  despotism  of  Dr.  Francia,  and 
eil  calls  herself  a  constitutional  empire ;  but  the  other 
countries,  under  forms  of  republicanism,  stand  in  different 
degrees  of  strength  and  importance.  The  oldest  of  these  ten 
republics  early  adopted  constitutions  corresponding  in  gene- 
ral with  our  own,  uiough  some  of  them  dispensed  with  Ae 
federal  characteristic,  and  had  but  one  and  a  central  govern- 
ment Some  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  ancient 
system  which  haye  been  retained,  and  in  which  their  govern* 
ments  differ  from  our  own,  are  religious  intolerance,  a  spirit- 
ual dq)endence  on  the  Pope,  the  exemption  of  ecclesiastics 
and  soldiers  from  responsibility  to  the  civil  law,  and  entail- 
msitts. 

The  overthrow  of  the  government  of  Spain  by  the  French, 
produced  an  almost  simultaneous  change  in  most  of  the  con* 
tinental  American  colonies  of  that  nation  in  1810.  The 
first  steps  adopted  by  those  colonies  were  nearly  of  an  uni- 
form character,  and  have  led  to  similar  results,  through 
various  scenes  and  circumstances.  Juntas  were  generally 
m>pointed  in  cities  and  provinces,  and  central  juntas  in  the 
capitals,  for  the  professed  purpose  of  sustaining  the  autliority 
and  preserving  the  rights  of  the  king  during^his  captivity: 
but,  on  one  pretext  or  another,  the  Spanish  vicero3rs  and 
other  officers  were  soon  removed,  and  open  opposition  ere 
long  was  made  not  only  to  the  royal  authority,  but  to  the 
supremacy  of  those  who  had  enjoyed  great  privileges  under 
its  protection.  The  native  descendants  of  Spaniards,  after 
aiding  the  foreigners  in  obtaining  power  or  independence, 
were  not  content  without  sharing  it  in  some  degree  them- 
selves ;  while  in  some  cases  the  Indians,  and  even  the  ne* 
groes,  were  incited  to  make  their  demands,  either  by  similar 
motives,  or  by  urgent  invitations  from  one  or  the  other  con- 
tending party,  accompanied  with  the  promise  of  freedom  from 
onerous  taxation  or  slavery.  The  results  in  all  those  coun- 
tries have  been,  first,  the  establishment  of  independence,  not 
merely  defacto^  but  now  with  the  acknowledgement  of  some 
of  the  principal  nations,  led  by  the  United  States ;  and  se- 
cond^ the  adoption  of  governments  which  tend  to  introduce 
many  improvements  among  them,  and  which  are  susceptible 
of  such  changes  as  the  people  may  choose  to  make  for  their 
own  benefit. 
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Two  irreconcilable  elements  have  ever  betrayed  them- 
selves in  the  contests  which  they  have  chiefly  excited ;  the 
foreign  and  the  native  interests.  Ambition  may  be  added 
as  a  third ;  which,  in  some  instances,  has  so  far  prevailed,  as 
to  lean  for  support  on  one  or  the  other,  as  circumstances 
have  made  it  convenient.  The  power  of  the  Americans, 
however,  has  been  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  it  becomes 
every  year  better  able  to  compete  ^th,  or  to  keep  down, 
its  great  antagonist,  foreign  injQuence ;  while  corrupt  am- 
bition has  received  some  salutary  warnings,  which  can- 
not &il  to  be  remembered,  as  beacons  to  mture  aspirants 
after  fame  and  power. 

Venezuela  and  New  Granada  were  reconquered  by 
Spain  in  1813,  after  having  for  a  time  enjoyed  their  inde- 
pendence ;  but  this  only  seemed  to  determine  Bolivar  to  re^ 
cover  it  at  all  hazards,  and  perhaps  led  the  more  certainly 
to  the  final  expulsion  of  the  enemy  from  Peru.  A  powerful 
army,  which  had  been  prepared  to  embark  from  Cadiz  for 
the  reconquest  of  La  Plata  in  1820,  not  only  refused  to  sail, 
but  declaried  for  the  Ck)nstitution  in  Spain.  In  the  more 
recent  invasion  of  Mexico  by  General  Barradas,  the  Span- 
iards learnt  the  supreme  and  unanimous  opposition  which 
exists  in  their  former  colonies  to  the  very  idea  of  foreign 
domination.  Splendid  schemes  have  been  forped,  in  more 
Aan  one  instance,  for  the  establishment  of  the  pompous 
and  magnificent  institutions  of  monarchy  and  empire;  but 
as  if  the  air  of  the  ocean  tarnished  the  tinsel  which  is 
brought  over  its  waters^  or  the  American  soil  were  nncon- 
geni^  to  exotic  forms  of  government ;  or  rather,  as  if  Pro- 
vidence had  determined  mat  uniform  systems  should  pre- 
vail in  America,  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  wise  de- 
signs ;  those  schemes  have  all  been  frustrated,  and^  ended  in 
total  £ulure. 

From  the  work  of  Mr.  Lorenzo  Zavala,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned,  we  learn  what  was  the  condition  and 
character  of  his  countrymen  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  of  independence,  and  what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  He 
may  wdl  pass  with  us  as  good  authority,  being  a  native 
Mexican,  a  Catholic,  educated  and  dwelling  most  of  his  life 
in  that  country ;  personally  familiar  with  private  society,  and 
public  af&irs,  both  as  a  represefntative  in  the  Spanish  Cortes, 
member  of  republican  legislatures,  and  governour  of  the  state 
of  Mexico.    His  decisive  and  uncompromising  adherence  to 
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the  principles  of  freedom,  probably  received  a  tone  from  his 
sufferings  under  arbitrary  power,  during  his  imprisonment  by 
the  royal  order  in  the  dimgeons  of  Ulua ;  and  his  intelligent 
and  indefatigable  mind  has  been  nourished  by  the  abundant 
practical  ob^srvations  he  has  made  in  his  own  land,  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  United  States.  Personal  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Zavala,  and  some  of  his  compatriots,  would  strongly 
impress  us  with  the  sentiment  so  energetically  expressed  in 
the  pre&ce  of  his  work,  where,  after  alluding  to  the  conten- 
tions which  have  prevailed  in  South  America,  he  says : 

"What  nation  would  prefer  the  sepulchral  silence  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  to  the  hopes  afforded  by  these  new  re- 
publics, full  of  life,  vigour,  and  energy?  They  will  add  to 
the  human  race  thinkmg  beings  and  exalted  minds." 

We  shall  endeavour  to  present  in  few  words  his  view  of 
the  condition  of  Mexico,  and  generally  that  of  all  the  Spa- 
nish colonies  of  America,  before  the  revolution. 

Immense  tracts  of  the  choicest  land  have  been  possessed 
ever  since  the  conquest  by  ancient  families,  particularly 
those  of  the  Counts  of  Valle,  Santiago,  A^allo,  die  Marshsd 
Castille,  the  Duke  of  Monteleone,  &c.  The  cultivated  soil 
in  the  vicinity  of  towns  was  chiefly  in  the  possession  of  con- 
vents and  other  religious  institutions,  having  been  obtained 
by  royal  grants,  and  private  bequests  and  donations,  and  rare- 
ly by  purchase.  Many  fine  estates,  valued  at  from  half  a  mil- 
lion to  two  millions  of  dollars  each,  were  owned  by  rich. 
Spaniards.  A  fourth  kind  of  land  property  consisted  of  the 
small  possessions  inherited  or  purchased  by  individuals,  and 
worth  from  three  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  each. 
The  cultivators  of  all  these  lands  were  the  Indians,  who 
served  as  day  labourers.  There  was  therefore  no  middUng 
class  in  the  country,  and  no  connexion  between  the  extremes 
of  society.  The  Indians  and  negroes  were  extremely  de- 
based and  ignorant.  They  generally  inhabited  huts  of  six- 
teen by  twenty  feet,  without  floors  or  furniture ;  and  being 
ground  to  the  dust  by  exactions,  seemed  to  have  lost  the 
power  of  social  and  intellectual  improvement.  They  have 
been  pronounced  taciturn,  because  die  production,  as  well  as 
the  interchange  of  new  ideas,  had  ever  been  visited  upon 
them  with  severe  punishment ;  and  the  whole  system  of  the 
Spaniards  had  been  designed  to  debase  and  stultify  them. 
"  I^''  sa3r8  Mr.  Zavala,  <'  a  genius  ever  arose  amon?  them, 
the  moment  he  began  to  speak  to  his  countrymen  me  Ian- 
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ffoage  of  desperation,  and^to  exhort  them  to  cast  off  their  yoke, 
he  was  sacrificed  by  the  oppressors.  Witness  Fupac  Amaro 
in  Peru,  and  duisteii  in  Yucatan." 

Our  author  gives  the  following  as  the  principal  features 
of  the  Spanish  colonial  sj^stem,  whose  subversion  over  such 
an  extent  of  the  earth's  sur&ce  ought  to  be  regarded  with 
gratitude.  Ist  Terrour,  produced  by  the  immediate  punish* 
ment  of  every  sjrmptom  of  disaffection,  without  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inquire  who  inflicted  it,  or  why.  2d.  Ignorance, 
which  prevented  the  people  from  learning  any  thing  except 
what  the  government  pleased.  3d.  The  religious  education 
which  inculcated  a  de^adinj?  superstition.  4th.  The  strict-, 
est  seclusion  from  foreign  injfuence.  6th.  The  monopoly  of 
commerce,  land,  and  offices.  6th.  A  standing  army,  not  for 
defence,  but  to  execute  orders  against  the  people. 

The  revolution,  as  Mr.  Zavala  affirms,  has  removed  the 
S]^stem  of  terrour,  by  establishing  equal  rights,  opened  a 
free  intercourse  with  other  countries,  and  released  trade  from 
its  impediments.  The  career  of  improvement,  however,  in 
his  opinion,  had  been  but  half  completed :  and  his  object  in 
writing  this  book  was,  to  show  that  '^  a  constitution,  formed 
on  the  broadest  bases  of  liberty,  on  the  model  of  that  of  the 
North  Americans,  yet  preserving  a  state  reli^on  without 
tolerating  any  other ;  privileged  troops  and  imlitary  chiefe 
in  civil  offices ;  convents  for  recluses  of  both  sexes  establish- 
ed according  to  the  canon&  of  the  Roman  church ;  three 
millions  of  citizens  without  property,  or  visible  means  of 
subsistence ;  half  a  million  of  voters  unable  to  whte  or  read ; 
military  tribunals  sitting  in  certain  privileged  cases  ;  and,  in 
short,  the  promise  of  unbounded  freedom^  with  the  abs^ice 
of  social  guarantees; — cannot  but  produce  a  perpetual  war 
between  such  heterogenous  parts  anU  opposite  interests." 

On  die  ground  of  these  opinions,  Mr.  Zavala  founded  a  sjrs- 
tem  for  thorough  reform.  After  the  publication  of  his  second 
volume,  he  was  not  only  restored  to  his  country,  from  which 
he  had  been  expelled  by  Bustamente's  tyranny,  but  soon  rein- 
stated in  his  office  as  ^vemour  of  Mexico.  His  influence 
was  soon  felt ;  and  die  justice  of  his  views  is  strongly  corrobo- 
rated by  the  feet,  that  his  fevourite  measures  were  made  the 
chief  objects  of  pursuit  by  both  houses  of  the  general  con- 
fess in  1833  and  '4,  and  were  so  popular  in  the  republic, 
uiat  probaUy  nothing  but  Santa  Anna's  lawless  interfe- 
rence, (who  closed  the  doors  of  the  chambers  of  congress,  and 
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headed  a  revolution,)  could  have  prevented  their  adoption  by 
the  government.  If  liberal  views  are  in  fact  so  extensively 
embraced,  by  the  influential  citizens  of  Mexico,  how  can  any 
temporary  delay  serve  any  other  purpose,  than  to  secure 
more  certainly  their  ultimate  triumph? 

The  revolution  in  South  America  has  forcibly  illustrated 
the  importance  of  knowledge  to^-all  the  great  interests  of 
man.  The  South  Americans  have  passed  through  a  course 
of  trial  peculiarly  adapted  to  teach  them  this  lesson.  Their* 
oppressors  long  pursued  a  determined  warfare  against 
knowledge ;  regarding  public  ignorance  as  a  means  of 
perpetuating  their  domination.  The  first  appearance  of  a 
better  state  of  things  was  partly  owing  to  the  influence  of 
education  on  the  limited  scale  in  which  it  existed  under  the 
former  system.  The  warmest  advoeates  of  liberty  were 
those  who  had  been  in  the  universities,  and  who  fortunately 
were  found  scattered  among  various  professions  and  condi- 
tions of  life. 

Mr.  Thompson,  an  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  afler  a  residence  of  five  or  six  years  in  difier- 
ent  parts  of  South  America,  remarks  in  his  book,  published 
a  few  years  ago,  that  the  spirit  of  general  education  is  iden- 
tified in  those  countries  with  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and  that, 
so  universal  is  the  opinion  in  favour  of  learning,  that  he 
never  heard  it  opposed  except  by  a  single  individual. 

Learning,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  was  not  entire- 
ly neglected  under  the  system  formerly  maintained  by  the 
Spaniards  in  South  America.  The  convents  in  many  in- 
stances had  schools;  th^  missionaries  pretended  to  teach 
something  to  the  Indians  ;  and  the  instruction  of  slaves  in 
the  catechism  was  to  some  extent  required :  but  the  systems 
and  objects  of  instructidn  were  such  as  to  afiford  very  little 
improvement.  Reading  and  writing  were  then,  and  still 
continue  to  be,  rare  acquisitions  among  the  inferiour  classes ; 
and  the  same  prejudices  against  afibrding  to  females  even 
the  elements  of  education,  which  are  so  deeply  and  exten- 
sively planted  in  Spain,  became,  if  possible,  more  firmly  rooted 
under  the  more  debasing  system  extended  over  our  southern 
continent.  The  only  instruction  which  females  received, 
was  given  them  by  nuns  in  their  convents,  who  of  course  in- 
fused into  their  pupils  their. own  views  of  the  world  and 
society, — ^views  at  war  with  the  active  duties  of  life,  and  cal-. 
oulated  to  unfit,  rather  than  to  prepare  them  to  act  their  part 
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as  sifters,  wives,  and  mothers.  The  tendency  of  this  kind 
of  education  has  been  traced  in  some  of  the  South  Ameri" 
can  publications,  vhth  a  vividness  and  ibroe  which  might  be 
expected  from  writers,  who  have  seen  it  practically  devel- 
oped in  real  life.  Rarely  has  a  more  just  and  pungent 
satire  been  drawn  on  any  plan  of  education,  than  one  which 
appeared  a  few  months  since  in  the  Government  Gazette  of 
New  Granada,  on  this  system,  written  at  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  the  female  college,  of  which  we  intend  to 
make  more  particular  mention  hereafter. 

Not  a  small  number  of  colleges  existed  in  different  patts 
of  South  America,  some  of  them  from  very  early  times.  In 
the  various  capitals  also,  there  were  universities  on  the  gene- 
jal  plan  of  those  in  Spain,  but  in  some  instances  burthened 
with  restrictions  peculiar  to  themselves.  That  of  Mexico 
was  founded  in  1551.  The  colleges  were  designed  for  the 
education  of  a  few  of  the  privil^ed  classes ;  some  being  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  youths  of  Spanish  extract,  while 
those  of  native  blood  were  excluded.  They  subserved  the 
objects  of  the  government,  by  educating  those  destined  to 
the  learned  professions  and  the  army,  but  were  chiefly  sub- 
sidiary to  the  church.  Many  of  the  youths  educated  in  the 
colleges  were  trained  to  the  service  of  sacristans,  and  alter- 
nated the  chanting  of  Latin,  genuflections,  and  the  swinging 
of  censers,  with  their  daily  studies.  Scholarships,  or  becaSj 
were  endowed  in  some  of  the  colleges,  and  their  incumbents 
generally  became  priests,  as  these  institutions  were  to  a 
great  extent  pr^[)aratory  only  to  the  seminaries  from  which 
the  priesthood  proceedai. 

The  course  of  study  in  all  the  colleges  and  seminaries,  as 
it  may  be  presumed,  was  exceedingly  defective  and  vicious. 
A  distinguished  Mexican  has  stated,  that  the  whole  system 
was  expressly  designed  to  make  men  passive  slaves  of  mo- 
narchical and  ecclesiastical  authority.  The  reformers  of 
learning  in  South  America,  who  have  undertaken  the 
improvement  of  these  institutions  since  the  revolution, 
found  thera  centuries  behind  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
natural  sciences,  those  splendid  fabrics  which  so  highly  dis- 
tinguish the  present  day,  and  in  the  construction  of  which 
multitudes  of  great  men  have  esteemed  it  an  honour  to  key 
an  arch,  or  to  infix  a  stone,  were  totally  unknown  ;  while 
the  intricate  and  delusive  dialectics  of  the  schoolmen,  occu- 
pied the  place  of  rational  argument  in  the  speculative 
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branches.  So  few  were  the  branches  professedly  taught,  and 
-so  barren  the  authors  which  were  j^aeed  in  the  students' 
bands,  that  one  might  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  time 
consumed  in  the  coUeges,  were  it  not  known  that  the  Latin 
alone  occupied  severd  years.  This  feature  in  the  plan  of 
education  has  ever  proved  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America, 
one  of  the  sreat  barriers  between  the  poor  and  the  acquisition 
of  knowle^.  In  Italy,  Spain,  and  Catholic  Europe  gene- 
rally, the  student  is  required  to  devote  years  to  Latin,  tefore 
he  is  introduced  to  any  of  the  branches  of  practical  know* 
ledge,  or  to  pursue  the  study  of  any  profession.  Thid  sys- 
tem of  education  was  so  identified  in  South  America  with 
the  depression  of  the  people,  that  while  the  Mends  of  liberty 
have  ever  combatted  it,  the  adherents  of  the  old  regime  and 
the  aspirants  after  arbitrary  command  have  alike  endea- 
voured to  maintain  it 

A  brief  sketch  of  one  of  the  colleges  of  Bogota,  under  the 
old  system,  we  give  here,  as  a  specimen  of  such  institutiona 
in  the  southern  continent  generally.  The  college  of  San 
Bartolome  is  the  most  important  of  the  four  which  that  city 
contains,  and  was  with  them  subject  to  the  university.  The 
building  is  a  large,  massive,  and  gloomy  stone  structure,  in 
Spanish  taste,  enclosing  a  large  open  square,  paved  with 
brick,  round  which  are  the  students'  rooms,  called  dcmstrasj 
and  resembling  the  cloisters  of  a  convent.  Many  of  these 
were  unoccupied ;  for  although  the  great  majority  of  the 
youth,  viz.  the  capistasj  were  allowed  to  use  them,  yet  as 
they  were  residents  of  the  city,  and  a  kind  of  out-door  stu^ 
dents,  they  generally  preferred  their  own  homes.  The  ca- 
pistas  had  uieir  name  from  the  capas  they  wore.  The  co- 
legiales,  or  regular  collegians,  were  confined  to  the  collie, 
except  on  one  day  in  the  week,  and  daring  vacations.  Those 
who  had  not  a  becc^  or  scholarship,  paid  eighty  dollars  a 
year.  The  scholarships,  as  well  as  the  salaries  of  profes- 
sors, &c.,  were  sustained  by  the  incomes  of  the  estates  pos- 
sessed by  the  institution  in  the  neighbouring  fertUe  country. 
The  course  of  studies  was  adapted  almost  entirely  to  the 
education  of  priests,  there  being  but  one  professor  in  law, 
and  another  in  medicine.  Those  who  had  bec€is  were  all 
required  to  become  priests,  and  to  serve  the  archbishop  as 
choristers.  As  may  be  presumed,  all  the  high  officers  in  the 
church,  the  army,  law  and  medicine,  as  well  as  the  state, 
were  aent  out  fl'om  Spain. 
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Boys  were  admitted  to  the  course  of  Latin  ffranunar, 
whose  characters  were  satisfactory,  if  they  produced  evidence 
of  pure  Spanish  descent,  without  which  it  was  very  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  admission ;  and  passed  an  exami- 
nation in  reading,  writing,  common  arithmetic,  and  the  Gas- 
tilian  grammar.  After  studying,  in  three  classes,  Nebrija's 
Lessons,  Selectas  Sagradas,  Phaedrus's  Fables,  Cicero's  Epis- 
tles, Horace's  Ars  Poetica,  duintas  Curtius,  and  some  other 
books,  they  were  examined  for  the  collegiate  course. 

The  first  year,  the  Logic  of  Padre  Lugdunense,  archbish* 
op  of  Leon,  was  studied  in  Latin,  with  some  mathematics. 
The  second  year,  Padre  Lugdunense's  "  Man's  Duties  to- 
wards his  Maker  and  his  Fellow-creatures,"  in  Latin ;  Yerde- 
ja's  Geography  and  Astronomy ;  and  Wolf's  and  Padre  Tos- 
ca's  Mamematics,  in  Latin.  The  third  year  was  devoted  to 
experimental  physics  and  the  animated  body,  or  ^necal 
principles  of  anatomy ;  and  at  the  close  was  an  examination 
for  the  bachelor's  degree,  and  admission  to  the  three  profes- 
sional branches,  theology,  law,  and  medicine :  the  course  of 
philosophy  being  now  completed.  Among  the  numerous 
deficiencies  of  this  course,  is  the  absence  of  Greek,  which 
was  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the  Spanish  universities, 
being  the  languacre  of  freedom  and  of  the  Eastern  Church. 

Thousand  of  men  received  their  education  at  these  col- 
legeSj  some  of  whom  figured  in  high  offices  even  in  Spain, 
while  the  exertions  of  others  were  conspicuous  in  the  revo- 
lution and  the  subsequent  scenes.  Some  persons  rose  to 
enunence  in  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  they  had 
to  encounter,  and  numbers  of  them  to  the  Spanish  Cortes, 
and  still  higher  stations.  Caldas,  a  man  of  great  talent, 
taste,  and  versatility  of  mind,  had  made  much  progress  in 
natural  science,  and  collected  valuable  information  concern- 
ing the  botany,  mineralo&y,  and  native  languages  of  Colom- 
bia. He  was  labouring  for  science  in  the  observatory  of  Bo- 
gota, when  he  was  sacrificed  by  the  Spanish  General  Mu- 
rillo,  and  fell,  with  two  hundred  of  the  most  respectable  citi- 
sEens  of  that  capital,  without  crime  or  trial,  in  the  public 
square,  before  a  file  of  soldiers.  Many  of  his  valuable  manu- 
scripts were  burnt.  Pombo,  one  of  his  fellow  sufferers,  a 
devoted  patriot,  had  published  a  translation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

While  Bolivar  was  at  the  head  of  the  auxiliary  army  in 
Peru,  and  Santander  was  his  Vice-President  in  Colombia, 
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the  collegiate  system  was  renovated,  under  the  particular  care . 
of  those  distiosfuished  friends  of  learning  and  their  country, 
Drs.  Soto  and  Azuero.  Various  branches  of  study,  un- 
known before  in  that  part  of  the  world,  were  added  to  the 
le^lar  course,  and  the  method  of  pursuing  the  others  was 
xeformed,  in  correspondence  with  the  immense  progress  of 
knowledge  since  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  course  of  law 
had  before  embraced  only  the  civil,  Spanish,  and  canon  law. 
The  Constitution  was  now  added,  with  the  law  of  nations, 
coroners'  law,  Ac.  Chemistry,  botany,  &c.,  were  added  to 
the  medical  course. 

The  Vice-President  presided  at  the  commencement,  or 
annual  certamen,  distributed  the  prizes,  with  kind  and  en* 
cpuragihg  addresses,  and  sometimes  embraced  the  most  pro- 
mising youths  on  the  stage.  His  example  aided  to  render 
the  occasion  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  year.  Bolivar, 
however,  in  1828,  overthrew  the  whole  system  by  a  decree, 
as  it  was  thought  unfavourable  to  the  establishment  of  the 
ms^nificent  monarchy  he  then  meditated ;  and  the  college 
building  was  soon  used  as  barracks  for  some  of  his  horse. 
It  was  not  until  the  re-organization  of  things  in  New  Grana- 
da in  1833,  at  the  commencement  of  General  Santander's 
presidency,  that  a  second  reformation  commenced.  Not 
discouraged  by  temporary  £ulure,  be,  with  the  other  friends 
of  learning  in  that  country,  applied  himself  to  the  re-con- 
struction of  the  syistem  of  education,  on  an  improved  plan. 
During  his  exile  he  had  not  forgotten  this  important  and 
fiivourite  subject,  and  returned  with  extended  information. 

The  official  reports  from  his  cabinet  bear  testimony  to 
his  zeal  in  this  cause ;  and  under  his  auspices  many  en- 
lightened improvements  have  been  introduced.  In  March, 
1832,  he  asked  of  the  govemours  of  the  provinces  particular 
information  concerning  the  schools  in  the  republic,  the  re- 
sults of  which,  as  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interiour  and  Foreign  Relations  in  1833,  disappointed  his 
expectations.  "  Some  parochial  districts  are  destitute  even  of 
a  prirnary  school ;  in  others  there  is  a  great  want  of  the  ne- 
cessary means  of  education,  or  a  melancholy  indifference  to 
its  blessings  among  parents,  arising  out  of  the  state  of  igno- 
rance in  which  the  people  were  systematically  kept  for  so 
many  ages  by  the  Spaniards."  In  reply,  the  Executive 
urged  the  governours  to  greater  exertion.  Several  very  re- 
spectable private  boarding  sctiools,  affording  advantages  of 
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instruction  even  in  the  higher  branches,  were  afterwards  re- 
ported. The  colleges  of  Bogota  are  now  on  a  footing  Vastly 
improved ;  and  being  very  ancient,  and  well  endow^  must 
have  great  effect  on  the  country.  Colleges  existed  also,  at 
the  time  when  the  report  was  printed,  in  all  the  provinces  of 
New  Granada  except  Veragua,  Riohacha,  Neiva,  Choco^ 
Cazanare,  and  Buenaventura ;  and  those  of  Panama,  Santa- 
marta,  Mompox,  Sanjil,  Socorro,  Ibagna  and  Pasto,  were  in 
an  improved  condition.  These  and  other  colleges  hold  their 
regular  anniversaries ;  and  schemes  of  their  exercises,  given 
in  a  much  more  detailed  form  than  our  own,  have  since 
been  received  in  this  country.  A  considerable  number  of 
youth,  in  all  parts  of  that  republic,  are  zealously  devoting 
themselves  to  science  and  literature,  under  advantages  far 
greater  than  those  presented  before  the  revolution. 

But  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  promising^  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  that  country,  is  the  Female  Colleffe^  which  was 
formed  at  Bogota  about,  two  years  ago,  under  the  express 
direction  and  superintendence  of  the  government,  and  is 
supported  by  the  funds  of  two  suppressed  convents,  and  the 
income  of  certain  private  endowments.  A  lady  of  distin- 
guished intelligence  is  the  President ;  and  a  course  of  study 
has  been  pursued  there  for  some  mouths,  which,  although 
not  equal  to  that  in  many  of  our  female  academies,  is  still 
a  great  advance  on  any  system  of  female  education  before 
adopted  in  South  America,  or  as  yet  pernjitted  in  Spain. 
This  institution, — the  first  on  a  similar  foundation  in  Ameri- 
ca, if  not  in  the  world, — is  designed  for  future' elevation  and 
extension ;  and  its  establishment  should  awaken  our  hopes 
that  its  influence  will  be  felt,  not  only  in  New  Granada  and 
South  America,  but  ultimately  also  in  the  mother  country. 

Among  the  most  interesting  men  whom  South  America 
has  produced,  is  Joaquim  Mosquera^  late  President  of  Co- 
lombia, and  now  Vice-President  of  New-Granada.  A  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  most  ancient,  wealthy  and  influential 
families  of  Popayan,  and  having  received  an  education  at  the 
first  college  in  Bogota,  distinguished  at  the  bar  in  early  life 
for  learning  and  eloquence,  and  from  the  first  a  decided  pa- 
triot, he  served  his  country  in  several  important  stations  at 
home  and  as  a  plenipotentiary  to  other  governments.  By  his 
property  and  his  personal  services  he  contributed  efiiciently 
to  the  support  of'  learning,  particularly  while  acting  as  a 
volunteer  and  gratuitous  professor  of  law  in  the  college  of 
Vol.  I.  49 
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Po^yan.  With  a  reputation  for  virtue  and  disinterestedness 
which  none  could  impeach,  and  unrivalled  as  an  orator, 
when  Bolivar's  resignation  of  the  presidency  left  the  country 
without  a  head,  and  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  embar- 
rassment and  danger,  Mosquera  was  chosen  by  the  free  will 
of  the  Congress  and  people,  to  direct  the  government,  and  was 
not  permitted  to  refuse.  When  th^  constitution  was  violent- 
ly overthrown  by  General  Urdaneta,  and  he  entered  the 
capital  after  a  bloody  battle,  he  foimd  Mosquera  alone 
in  the  palace,  the  doors  open,  and  not  a  soldier  to  protect 
him,  yet  rejecting  every  offer  to  continue  in  the  presidency, 
because  terms  would  have  been  dictated  to  him.  He  even 
declined  the  offer  of  an  escort  to  the  coast,  and  proceeded 
some  hundreds  of  miles  unguarded,  receiving  expressions  of 
respect  in  all  the  towns,  while  on  his  way  into  voluntary 
exile. 

During  his  residence  of  many  months  in  die  United  States 
and  Europe,  he  devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm  to  obtain- 
ing information  on  education,  and  the  collection  of  books 
^and  apparatus,  being  determined  to  devote  himself  exclusive- 
ly to  the  promotion  of  learning  for  the  remainder  of  his  hie. 
Having  purchased  in  Paris  a  complete  printing  office,  he 
gave  directions  for  its  triumphal  reception  in  his  native  pro- 
vince, to  counteract  the  public  admiration  of  military  display. 
He  purchased  four  libraries  of  the  best  works  on  education, 
comprised  in  thirty-six  cases,  and  presented  them  to  the  di- 
rectors of  instruction  in  the  four  principal  points  of  New- 
Granada.  He  sought  the  acquaintance  of  successful  teachers 
in  Europe  and  America,  even  of  the  most  humble  character; 
and  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,in  pursuit  of  some  favourite 
object,  besought  their  aid  in  acquiring  an  art  which  he  often 
declared  to  he  indispensably  important  to  America, — ^e  art 
of  teaching. 

He  was  far  from  beinff  gratified  by  his  election  as  Vice- 
President  of  New-Grana(£t,  in  1833,  as  it  threatened  his  fa- 
vourite schemes  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  and  twice 
did  he  earnestly  request  the  Congress  to  allow  him  to  pursue 
his  plans  without  interruption.  But  the  South  Americans, 
adopting  the  ideas  of  Spain,  regard  such  an  election,  espe- 
cially when  insisted  on,  as  imposing  a  sacred  obligation  to 
compliance ;  and  neither  he  nor  his  countrymen  thought  him 
at  liberty  to  refuse.  He  has  fortunately  found  opportunities 
already,  in  the  midst  of  public  duties,  to  do  much  for  his  &- 
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^ourite  object.  By  his  eloquence  and  example  he  succeed- 
ed, about  a  year  since,  in  establishing' a  society  for  the  im- 
provement of  primary  education  in  Popayan,  which,  in  a 
few  weeks,  had  completed  a  building  for  a  Lancasterian 
school  of  two  hundred  pupils ;  and  in  commencing  a  model 
and  normal  school  for  the  supply  of  teachers  and  monitors. 
A  committee  of  distinguished  ladies,  auxiliary  to  this  society, 
undertook  the  superintendence  of  female  education,  and  pro- 
posed to  erect  similar  schools  for  girls.  The  installation  of 
the  society  and  the  committee  were  conducted  with  public 
cieremony ;  and  an  excitement  was  produced  among  the  peo- 
ple in  the  city  and  neighbouring  country,  something  like  that 
we  have  seen  in  our  own  land  in  favour  of  the  Greeks. 
Some  gave  money,  others  materials,  and  others  labour,  to- 
wards the  construction  of  the  schools.  Mr.  Mosquera  has 
thus  brought  into  use  the  most  valuable  books  and  apparatus 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  in  a  remote  interior  city  of 
the  southern  continent. 

The  enlistment  of  an  association  of  ladies  in  such  an  en- 
terprise is  a  thing  entirely  new  in  all  that  quarter  of  the 
world,  and  will,  doubtless,  serve  as  an  example  to  the  other 
new  republics,  whose  best  interests  demand  the  active  ex- 
ertions of  females  in  fostering  knowledge  and  virtue.  How 
impressive  a  consideration  it  is,  that  a  stranger,  after  inspect- 
ing our  institutions  from  the  obscurity  of  retirement  which 
he  sought,  should  have  been  encouraged  to  pursue  a  course 
like  this,  and  have  persevered  amidst  the  obstacles  that  lay 
in  his  way,  until  he  has  obtained  the  most  complete  success ! 
By  correspondence  alone  he  soon  after  excited  the  same  en- 
thusiasm in  the  city  of  Paste,  and  had  the  gratification  of 
seeing  two  of  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  liberty  and  education 
converted  into  its  most  active  friends.  An  old  Spaniard  and 
a  friar,  heretofore  great  fanatics,  rank  monarchists  and  foes 
of  improvement;  were  overcome  by  his  arguments,  and  la- 
boured indefatigably  for  the  restoration  of  a  ruined  college, 
seconded  by  persons  of  all  classes.  It  is  probable  that  simi- 
lar exertions  have  ere  this  been  made  in  the  capital,  since  the 
Tice-President  regarded  these  measures  as  only  the  first 
steps  towards  a  thorough  reform  in  the  instruction  of  the 
people. 

Nor  are  Mosquera's  views  limited  to  education.  Among 
his  other  projects,is  that  of  producing  a  complete  change  in  the 
system  of  jurisprudence;  and  for  this  object  he  procured  the 
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best  English  and  American  works  on  law,  hoping  to  intro- 
duce their  principles  into  the  statutes  and  courts  of  New- 
Granada.  One  advantage  he  always  counted  upon  in  his 
own  country, — the  absence  of  luxury.  As  his  countrymen 
have  had  little  intercourse  with  foreigners,  they  retain  great 
primitive  simplicity,  favourable  alike  to  public  prosperity,  in- 
telligence and  virtue.  It  is  a  &vourite  object  with  him  and 
fK>me  of  his  fellow-patriots,  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  this 
honourable  characteristic  of  their  nation.   . 

In    connexion   with    the    subject  of  South  American 
learning  and  education,  we  must  take  a  passing  notice  of 
their  poetry.     The  Araucana  of  ErcQla,  sometimes  call- 
ed the  finest  Spanish  poem,  although  written  by  a  native 
of  the  peninsula,  owes  more  than  half  its  merits  to  Chili, 
the  land  which  furnished  the  scenes,  and  inspired  its  author. 
Among  the  poems  which  the  revolution  has  produced,  we 
may  particularize  Olmedo's  battle  of  Junin,and  the  works  of 
Madrid  and  Heredia.    The  last,  now  Judge  of  tlie  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Mexico,  has  acquired  a  fame  for  talent 
and  patriotism,  which  extends  far,  particularly  among  the 
youth  of  Cuba,  by  whom  he  is  enthusiastically  admired.    We 
might  also  mention  the  effusions  of  Lleras,  a  young  New- 
Granadan  patriot,  who  published  a  volume  in  1831,  during 
his  exile  in  New- York,  in  which,  though  scarcely  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  he  shows  examples  of  original  conceptions, 
and  patriotic  feelings,  which  would  have  done  credit  to  an 
author  of  double  his  years.    Among  these,  and  some  other 
poetical  productions  of  our  sister  continent,  we  here  and 
there  descry  indications  of  a  new  style,  we  may  indeed  say  a 
new  school  of  Spanish  poetry,  such  as  may  naturally  grow 
out  of  their  peculiar  circumstances,  and  which  will  probably 
become  more  marked,  as  it  is  more  developed.    The  Spa- 
nish language,  with  its  alternation,  or  rather  union,  of  sweet 
and  manly  sounds,  is  well  adapted  to  poetry,  and  to  the 
piire  and  lofty  principles  now  spreading  in  South  America. 
Fortunately  its'afiinities  with  our  own,  the  simplicity  of  its 
orthography,  and  the  distinctness  of  its  enunciation,  render 
it  to  us  one  of  the  easiest  of  acquisitions.    Our  interest  in 
the  people  who  speak  it,  as  well  as  our  foresight  of  its  fiiture 
importance  to  us,  should  introduce  it  into  more  common  use 
among  us.    The  graces  and  flexibility  of  this  manly  tongue 
may  be  illustrated,  along  with  the  poetical  propensities  fbr 
vhich  some  of  the  South  Americans  are  remarkable,  by  the 
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following  anecdote    which  we  present  on  unquestionable 
authority. 

A  young  man,  a  native  of  the  United  Provinces  of  La 
Plata,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  talents  as  an  extempora- 
neous poet,  was  invited  to  an  entertainment  in  Bogota,  seve- 
ral years  since,  to  which  some  of  the  other  guests  had  been 
requested  to  come  prepared  with  themes  for  his  muse.  He 
readily  composed  and  sung  songs,  odes  and  sonnets,  upon 
such  subjects  as  were  given  him  by  turns ;  and  at  the 
close  requested  the  guests  to  mention  in  succession  their 
names :  then  being  furnished  with  a  new  theme,  he  com- 
menced singing  a  new  poem,  the  successive  stanzas  of  which 
began  with  the  initial  letters  of  the  names,  which  amounted 
to  about  twenty ;  and  aiter  thus  performing  the  circuit  of 
the  table,  he  returned,  singing  as  many  more  stanzas  com- 
mencing with  the  same  letters,  but  in  a  reversed  order.  This 
is  certainly  an  extraordinary  refinement  on  the  art  of  extem- 
poraneous poetry,  as  practised  by  the  improvisatori  of  Italy. 

Another  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  the  revolution, 
in  South  America,  is  found  in  its  effects  upon  slavery.  We 
may  well  inquire  of  those  who  indulge  in  the  common  and 
uncompromising  condemnations  of  the  South  American  peo- 
ple, whence  has  arisen  their  intelligent  foresight  and  patri- 
otic disinterestedness  on  this  subject  ?  Embracing  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  in  their  universal  application,  ancl  showing 
that  sincere  devotion  to  it  which  they  had  learnt  under  a 
severe  despotism,  many  of  their  leading  patriots,  on  offering 
their  swords  to  their  country,  first  cut  forever  the  bonds  of 
their  own  slaves ;  and  while  in  some  of  the  republics,  slavery 
will  soon  be  terminated  by  the  laws,  in  others,  as  in  Mexico, 
it  has  been  already  annihilated.  In  Colombia  all  negroes 
born  after  a  certain  year  are  by  law  free;  and  boxes  are  kept 
open  for  contributions  to  emancipatte  the  most  deserving  in 
the  different  districts,  who  are  brought  out  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  independence,  and,  in  a  solemn  assembly,  invested 
with  the  privileges  of  freemen. 

In  all  parts  of  Spanish  America  the  religious  system 
was  ever  a  prominent  object  of  attention  to  the  government. 
The  diffusion  of  Christianity  was  often  declared  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  ends  proposed  by  the  conquest  and  control  of 
those  countries ;  priests  accompanied  the  conquerors,  and 
took  early  opportunities  to  display  tlieir  symbols  and  cere- 
aaonies ;  hundreds  of  missions,  or  missionary  villages  wer^ 
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established  among  ev^i  ttie  remotest  tribes  of  Indians,  by 
which  their  mode  of  life  has  been  in  many  cases  changed, 
and  which  continue  to  this  day ;  churches  and  chapels  were 
erected  in  the  massive  and  imposing  style  of  architecture 
common  in  Spain,  and  ere  long  hermitages,  convents,  and 
seminaries  rose  among  the  picturesque  and  often  sublime 
scenery  of  the  New  World.  The  Inquisition  was  in  some 
places  established,  and  at  diflfeient  periods  employed  as  a 
means  of  converting  the  savages  kad  punishing  the  enemies 
of  the  mother  country.  The  spiritual  government  was  exer- 
cised by  Rome  through  the  intervention  of  Spain,  whence 
were  sent  out  the  archbishops,  bishops,  and  the  ecclesi- 
astics generally,  under  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  To 
furnish  priests  in  sufficient  numbers,  the  seminaries  were 
formed;  and  colleges  being  necessary  subsidiaries,  intro-^ 
duced,  at  an  early  period,  institutions  of  learning  respectable 
for  the  time.  Great  care  was  ever  taken  to  exclude  opin- 
ions in  opposition  to  those  of  the  government,  in  religion  as 
well  as  in  politics ;  and  with  such  success,  that  a  stranger 
of  a  different  &ith  was  very  seldom  seen  by  the  inhabitants 
«ven  of  many  large  cities.  Humboldt  however  states,  that  he 
experienced  great  kindness  from  persons  of  different  classes; 
and  although  known  as  a  Protestant,  was  not  even  assailed 
by  idle  questions,  or  unfriendly  remarks. 

Evidence  has  been  shown  to  some  extent  in  several  of 
the  new  republics,  of  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  matters  dif- 
ferent from  those  inculcated  by  Spain,  since  her  supremacy 
has  been  destroyed.    On  the  first  establishment  of  indepen- 
dence in  Chili,  all  kinds  of  religions  worship  were  declared 
to  be  tolerated ;  and  in  San  Juan,  one  of  the  provinces  of 
La  Plata,  the  same  principle  was  early  adopted  by  a  legisla- 
tive act.    Although  most  of  the  constitutions  which  nave 
been  adopted  by  the  different  republics  have  declared  the 
^^  Apostolic  Roman  Catholic  religion''  to  be  the  religion  cf 
the  state,  and  forbidden  the  pubUc  exercise  of  any  other 
worship,  in  that  of  New  Oranada,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  pro^ 
hibition  is  omitted ;  while  the  government  of  Venezuela, 
within  a  few  months,  have  decreed  that  "  the  ex«*cise  of  any 
religions  worship  is  not  prohibited."     The  toleration  of 
different  sects,  in  a  district  which  it  is  desirable  to  colonize 
with  Protestants,  has  also  been  proposed  in  the  Congress  of 
New  Oranada. 

The  circumstances  and  character  of  the  priesthood,  in 
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some  of  the  statecs  ha^e  been  changed  sinoe  Ihe  reyolution. 
Without  going  fiurdier  into  details,  we  will  speak  briefly  only 
of  Colonu>ia.  The  government  there  some  yeais  ago  sup- 
pressed the  convents,  appropriated  the  funds  to  the  support 
of  education,  and  gave  the  people  the  nomination  of  three 
candidates  for  every  vacant  bishopric.  From  these  the  Ck>n- 
gress  remove  one,  ^e  President  one,  and  the  third  is  reconir 
mended  to  the  Pope,  who,  after  many  delays  caused  by  the  in- 
trigues of  Spain,  has  within  a  few  months  consented  to  con- 
firm such  appointments,  and  has  thus  virtually  acknowledg- 
ed the  spiritual  independence  of  the  Colombians.  The  Co- 
lombian bishops  had,  at  the  same  time,  their  annual  incomes 
reduced,  some  of  them  perhaps  from  $200,000  to  $5,000  or 
$6.000 ;  and  thus  are  brought  more  closely  iBto  connexion 
with  the  people,  than  the  anstocratic  ^nitarics  of  the  Spa- 
nish church.  The  newspapers  in  the  south  occasioDally  urge 
the  necessity  of  giving  the  priests  a  better  education ;  and  the 
diffusion  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  people,  and  even  in  the 
schools,  has  been  for  years  a  fitvourite  object  with  some  of 
their  intelligent  statesmen,  who  are  of  opinipn,  that  know- 
led^  and  evangelical  principles  would  more  certainly  ensure 
their  national  permanency  and  prosperity,  than  the  cosdy 
military  systems  of  European  monarchies. 

But  we  must  refrain  from  goin^  further  into  detail,  re* 
specting  the  condition  o(  South  America.  A  continent  of  such 
vast  extent,  embracing  such  an  endless  variety  of  natural  fea- 
tures, and  60  many  communities  of  different  and  mingled 
races,  in  such  diversified  physical  and  moral  conditions,  must 
needs  offer  exhaustless  materiab  for  research  and  observation. 
There  are  many  points  in  which  the  different  parts  of 
Spanish  America  resemble  each  other,  and  in  which  they  bear 
an  afEuiity  also  with  Portuguese  America.*  But  there  are 
others  in  which  they  dilfer  amonff  themselves ;  and  so  nu- 
merous are  these,  that  they  forbid  the  attempt  to  describe^ 
them  within  our  present  liuHts.  When  the  study  of  South 
American  affairs  shall  hereafter  receive  from  us  that  atten- 
tion which  it  deserves ;  when  thedestiny  of  that  noble  oonti- 
nent  shall  begin  to  be  disf^yed,  so  that  common  minds 

♦  The  term  "  South  Americt"  is  eeferal  times  vsed  in  this  orticle,  in  oneof  the 
loose  senses  in  which  we  often  employ  it  in  conversation,  viz.  to  si^i^  the 
new  lepablics  of  this  continent  Two  of  these  are  in  North,  snd  seven  m  Sooth 
America.  To  be  precise  on  this  subject  would  require  an  inconvenient  multiph- 
cation  of  words. 
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shall  see  something  of  its  splendour ;  when  that  attention 
shall  be  directed  to  her,  which  is  wasted  on  the  trifles  of  Eu- 
ropean diplomacy;  it  will  be  remembered  with  surprise,  that 
objects  of  such  interest  as  those  here  presented  were  so  long 
overlooked. 

If  we  can  form  any  anticipations  concerning  the  parts  of 
the  world  where  Divine  Providence  will  display  itself  with 
peculiar  glory,  we  certainly  may  predict,  from  the  many 
advantages  possessed  by  South  America,  that  she  is  destined 
to  a  futurity  of  extraordinary  splendour. 

It  is  not  our  best  policy  to  confine  our  views  to  Europe. 
We  learn  erroneous  lessons  by  the  sole  study  of  the  old 
world.  Among  other  things,  to  see,  as  we  do  there,  the  igno- 
rant and  turbulent  oilen  exhibiting  themselves  on  the  side 
of  freedom,  is  calculated  to  diminish  our  respect  for  their 
cause.  The  picture  is  reversed  when  we  turn  our  view  to 
South  America.  Here  we  find  the  contest  for  freedom  waged 
by  the  intelligent  and  liberal  against  the  debased  enemies  of 
knowledge  and  virtue.  The  friends  of  arbitrarypower  are  not 
here,  as  often  in  Europe,  men  of  noble  character  and  enlarged 
views ;  but  the  narrow-minded  and  the  corrupt.  "We  may  rest 
assured,  that  if  we  would  impress  our  minds  with  the  evils  of 
popular  ignorance,  vice,  and  aspiring  ambition  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  with  the  advantages  of  freedom,  knowledge,  and 
virtue,  we  can  best  do  it  by  con  templating  living  examples  and 
scenes.  The  eloquence  of  history  is  tame,  compared  with  that 
of  passing  events.  Our  ancestors  of  the  older  or  later  periods 
could  never  have  derived  their  deadly  hostility  to  oppres- 
sion, in  all  its  forms,  from  book^ ;  and  if  we  trust  to  reading 
and  lectures  on  liberty,  we  must  not  expect  to  think  very 
clearly,  or  to  feel  very  strongly  on  the  subject.  We  must 
behold  the  toils  and  trials  of  liberty  in  our  continent ;  wo 
must  call  to  the  intelligent  patriots  of  the  South,  to  recount 
their  sacrifices  and  sufferings,  and  to  show  their  scars. 

From  such  men,  invocations  to  patriotism  and  virtue 
come  with  a  force  which  none  can  resist.  We  feel  ashamed 
when  reminded  of  our  criminal  indifference,  by  their  warm 
eloquence  and  active  labours.  We  wonder  why  we  can 
have  set  so  lightly  by  the  example  of  our  fathers,  when  wb 
find  many  of  their  own  principles  on  the  lips  of  a  new  race* 
We  feel  dishonoured  by  our  local  views  and  party  animo^- 
ties,  when  we  hear  these  strangers,  still  students  in  the 
school  of  practice,  uttering  noble  American  principles,  and 
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labouring  not  for  tbemselves,  not  even  for  their  country 
alone,  but  for  the  western  continent  and  the  world. 

In  bringing  our  remarks  to  a  conclusion,  we  must  repeat 
the  conviction,  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
bouud  by  every  consideration,  to  take  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  state  of  their  brethren  of  the  southern  portion  of  this 
western  hemisphere,  and  to  furnish  them  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power,  in  the  arduous  work  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. Their  local  vicinity  seems  to  give  tliem  a  first  claim 
upon  our  regard,  and  gives  us  in  many  respects  a  comnxn 
concern  with  them ;  while  their  contest  for  those  republican 
principles  which  they  have  learned  from  us,  seems  almost 
to  identify  their  interests  with  ours. 

We  are  primarily  bound,  no  doubt,  to  guard  the  political 
institutions  we  enjoy,  and  to  perfect,  as  far  as  we  are  able^ 
their  operation.  Whether  we  would  promote  the  good  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  or  of  those  southern  countries,  this  is  un^ 
questionably  a  primary  duty.  Our  existence  as  a  free  and 
prosperous  nation,  under  the  constitution  we  possess,  is  the 
most  powerful  argument  which  can  be  presented  to  our  bre- 
thren of  the  south  to  imitate  us.  It  was  this  practical  ex- 
ample  which  induced  them  to  enter  on  the  career  of  improve- 
ment, and  which  has  encouraged  them  at  every  stage  of  their 
progress.  But  we  should  not  content  ourselves  with  this 
alone.  They  need  much  direct  assistance  in  accomplishing 
what  they  aim  at.  They  cannot  acquire  the  art  of  manag- 
ing a  republic,  without  much  study.  However  simple  it 
may  appear  to  us,  trained  as  we  have  been  to  a  familiar  ac* 
quaintance  with  all  its  details,  it  abounds  in  mysteries  and 
difficulties  to  the  unexperienced.  Might  we  not  second  their 
efforts  to  obtain  information  concerning  our  political  princi- 
ples, the  operations  of  our  system,  and  the  details  of  our  so- 
ciety ?  Might  we  not  employ  some  of  our  numberless  presses 
and  of  our  capable  writers,  in  fiimishifng  the  books  necessary 
in  their  colleges  and  schools?  Might  not  some  of  our  experi- 
ence instructers  find  a  vast  field  of  usefulness  in  teaching 
there  the  plans  of  organizing  schools,  and  in  diffusing  that 
knowledge  which  is  so  eagerly  desired,  and  which  is  there  ap- 
plied to  immediate  use?  Our  own  political  institutions  axe 
based  on  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people ;  and  we 
have  around  us  a  thousand  evidences  of  the  tendency  of  edu- 
cation to  raise  the  standard  of  intellect  and  morals,  to  multi- 
ply and  perpetuate  ^  means  of  happiness.  How  stnxigi 
Vol.  I.  50 
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— ~-  — "  

then,  are  the  motives  which  urge  us  to  roread  through  Soutfa- 
em  America,  in  this  forming  period  ot  its  character,  those 
enlightened  and  virtuous  prmciples,  in  which  alone  a  sure 
basis  for  permanent  national  prosperity  can  be  laid ! 


Art.  IV.    Efficacy  of  the  Word  of  God. 

By  Ssv.  Lbohabo  Wood^  D.  D.,  Abbott  PraiiMMcyr  of  Chntdan  thwAogf, 

Andover,  Man. 

The  object  of  this  coramunicati<m  is,  to  illustrate  the 
value  of  the  Word  of  God,  from  a  consideration  of  its  salu- 
iary  inftuenee. 

This  method  of  estimating  the  value  of  God's  word,  is 
evidently  just,  and  corresponds  with  our  practice  in  judging 
of  all  other  things,  which  we  consider  as  means,  if  we 
would  estimate  the  value  of  any  particular  object  in  the  na* 
tural  world — say,  for  example,  the  value  of  gold  or  silver,  or 
the  value  of  food  or  medicine, — we  take  into  account  all  the 
Ignood  eflfects  resulting  from  it,  and  the  useful  purposes  which 
It  may  be  made  to  answer.  It  is  unquestionably  ri^ht  to 
proceed  in  the  same  way,  when  we  judge  of  things  m  the 
moral  world.  To  take  a  distinguished  instance,  we  inquire, 
what  is  the  value  of  Chrisfs  deeUh,  the  most  important 
event  related  in  the  history  of  the  divine  administration  1  To 
satisfy  ourselves  on  this  point,  we  take  into  view  the  benevo- 
lent ends  to  be  accomplished  by  that  events — the  important 
and  glorious  consequences  which  will  flow  from  it,  in  regard 
to  tM  character  and  government  of  Grod,  and  Uie  eternal 
ocNidition  of  his  people. 

The  kind  of  efficacy  belonging  to  the  word,  of  God,  is 
doubtless  similar,  in  a  general  view,  to  the  efficacy  of  any 
other  instrumental  or  dependent  cause.  That  Being,  ''  of 
whom  are  all  thin^"  has  seen  fit,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  to 
appoint  a  connexion  between  means  and  ends^ — between 
causes  and  effects.  This  constituted  connexion,  both  in 
the  natural  and  moral  world,  is  uniform  and  certain,  iii  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  appointed.  In  consequence  of  this  di* 
vine  arrangement,  power  to  produce  the  effect,  beoomee,  in 
a  dependent  sense,  a  reai  attribute  of  the  eausoy  and  efficacy 
to  acoenqpUflh  the  end,  an  attriiute  of  the  means.    It  truly 
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beloiigs  Id  it,  and,  because  the  divine  will  so  ordains,  makes 
a  part  of  its  nature. 

The  word  of  God,  considered  as  an  instrumental  cause, 
has  a  most  xnaLuiSeBtJUness  to  produce  its  effeets ;  and  so  its 
efibcts  flow  from  it  in  a  manner  which  is  in  a  good  degree 
obvious ; — obvious,  I  mean,  to  those  who  have  become  pro- 
perly acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Gonsidef- 
mg  man  to  be  a  raticmal  and  moral  being,  we  perceive  that 
such  must  be  the  tendency  of  God's  word ;  and  such  must 
be  its  actual  effect,  unless  its  proper  infhience  is  prevented 
by  some  evil  counteraction  from  without,  or  from  within. 
See  how  clearly  this  principle  is  illustrated  by  the  parable 
of  the  sower!  We  know  that  the  seed  sown  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  v^^etate  and  produce  a  crop ;  but,  that  it  may 
actually  have  this  effect,  it  must  be  sown  in  a  suitable  soil, 
and  be  attended  with  other  circumstances  favourable  to  its 
growth.  If  it  be  sown  on  stony  ground,  or  among  thorns, 
or  by  the  wayside,  where  the  fow£  will  devour  it,  the  good 
effect  will  be  prevented.  In  like  manner,  when  the  divine 
word  is  presented  to  the  mmds  of  men,  their  moral  state  may 
be  such,  and  ffenerally  is  such,  that  the  proper  eflect  will  be 
prevented.  But  if  there  be  no  hinderance,  no  counteracting 
cause ;  if  the  truth  meets  with  ''  an  honest  and  good  heart,^ 
as ''  the  seed  that  ^1  on  good  ground,"  its  salutary  ei- 
ieets  are  certain.  Its  own  proper  nature  and  tendency  are 
unalterable;  but  in  order  to  its  actual  ejficacf/,  the  influence 
of  other  causes  must  be  added,  and  obstacles  removed.  This 
circumstance  does  not  detract,  in  any  degree,  from  the  iith 
portance  or  certainty  of  the  connexion  between  divine  truth 
and  its  proper  eftct,  in  the  minds  of  men.  It  only  sliows 
more  clearly  the  real  nature  and  conditions'  of  that  con- 
nexion. 

But  while  the  boieficial  efiects  produced  by  the  word  of 
God  are  ttius  emphatically  asserted,  fiir  be  it  from  the  wTi« 
ter,  or  the  readsr,  to  supersede  or  overlook  the  momentous 
Scripture  doctrine  of  the  special  and  supernatural  injluenco 
of  the  Eblif  Spirit.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that  the  truth  is 
the  means  of  actually  producing  such  effects,  brings  the  di- 
vine agency  directly  into  view.  Here  we  see  that  agency; 
for  the  Spirit  of  Ood  produces  its  holy  fruits  in  this  very 
way.  He  operates  through  divine^  truth.  The  connexion 
between  the  word  of  Chd  and  its  saving  effects^  is  as  much 
owing  to  his  wiU  and  agency,  as  the  ewistenee  of  the  BtUe 
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or  of  the  sotU.  The  apostle  makes  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  mere  influence  of  the  truth  and  of  those  who 
preach  it,  and  that  divine  influence  which  ^' gives  the  in- 
crease." The  saving  eflfects  of  divine  truth  would  no  more 
take  place  without  the  sanctifying  Spirit,  than  the  world 
would  come  into  existence  without  a  Creator.  They  result 
as  really  and  as  manifestly  from  his  agency,  as  if  he  produ- 
ced them  without  any  means  whatever.  In  fact,  we  are  to 
consider  the  whole  sjrstem  of  means,  both  in  the  natural  and 
moral  world,  as  designed  and  adapted,  not  to  set  aside  or 
conceal  the  constant  agency  of  God,  but  to  bring  it  clearly 
into  view,  and  so  to  make  us  acquainted  with  that  glorious 
Being,  on  whom  all  causes  and  effects  ultimately  depend, 
and  who,  in  a  mauner  perfectly  suited  to  the  nature  of  crea- 
ted beings,  ^'  worketh  all  in  aUP 

In  attempting  to  illustrate  the  happy  efficacy  of  divine 
truth,  I  shall  have  recourse,  first  of  aU,  to  the  sacred  volume, 
and,  secondly,  to  the  facts  which  occur  in  the  experience  of 
intelligent  Christians. 

Litde  need  be  said,  in  addition  to  the  remarks  already 
made,  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  that  influence  which  the 
truth  exerts,  because  it  is  what  we  learn  from  our  own  ex- 
perience :  it  is  a  matter  of  consciousness.  The  whole  effica- 
cy of  the  truth  takes  place  in  the  mind^  and  consists  in  the 
thoughts,  apprehensions,  feelings  and  determinations,  which 
the  mind  itself  has.  For  the  truth  to  enlighten  the  mind,  is 
for  the  mind  itself  so  to  contemplate  the  truth,  as  to  have 
spiritual  light  or  knowledge.  For  the  word  of  Gk)d  to  con- 
i^ert  the  souly  is  for  the  said  itself  to  turn  from  sin  to  God, 
in  view  of  divine  truth,  and  under  its  influence.  And  gene- 
rallv  for  the  truth  to  exert  sanctifying  power  over  the  mind, 
is  tot  the  mind  itself  so  to  contemplate  divine  trutli,  as  to 
have  right  thoughts  and  right  emotions,  and  to  advance  in 
holiness.  Thus  the  efficacy  of  divine  truth  relates  directly 
and  specially  to  our  agency,  that  is,  to  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds.  Or  it  may  be  still  more  just  to  say,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  truth  appears  in  the  acts  which  the  mind  it- 
self puts  forth  while  the  truth  is  before  it,  and  is  to  be  judged 
of  altogether  by  those  acts. 

The  efficacy  of  God's  word  is  conspicuous  in  the  convie- 
turn  and  conversion  of  sinners.  This  is  set  forth  in  a  very 
striking  manner  in  the  nineteenth  Psalm.  The  writer  here 
uses  such  strength  and  copiousness  of  style,  and  such  reite* 
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rated  expressions  of  the  same  thought,  as  to  show  that  his 
hecurt  is  full,  and  his  soul  waked  up  to  ecstasy,  in  contem* 
plating  his  subject  ''The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  con- 
verting the  souL  The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making 
wise  the  simple.  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoic- 
ing the  heart.  The  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  en- 
listening  the  eyes."  So  in  the  New  Testament.  "  The 
word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any 
two-edged  sword — and  is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  in- 
tents 01  the  heart."  ''  Born  again  of  the  word  of  God,  which 
liveth  and  abideth  for  ever."  Other  texts  of  similar  import 
might  be  quoted. 

We  are  taught  the  same  lesson  by  experience  and  obser- 
vation. Has  not  every  one,  who  is  convinced  of  sin,  a  con- 
sciousness that  his  conviction  is  produced  by  means  of  the 
truths  contained  in  the  Scriptures?  Look  at  the  three  thou- 
sand who  were  pricked  in  their  hearts  under  Peter's  preach- 
ing. It  was  divine  truth,  it  was  the  apostle's  preaching, 
miade  up  in  a  great  measure  of  citations  from  the  word  of 
Ood,  which  awakened  them,  and  led  them  to  inquire  what 
they  should  do  to  be  saved.  It  is  substantially  so  in  all 
instances.  Whatever  event  may  occur  that  is  adapted  to 
touch  the  feelings  of  sinners;  whatever  may  be  the  more 
remote  occasion  of  leading  them  to  consider  their  ways ;  no 
salutary  conviction  is  prMuced,  before  the  holiness  and  au- 
thority of  God,  the  nature  and  obligations  of  his  law,  and 
other  truths  of  revelation,  are  impressed  on  their  hearts. 
Other  things  may  excite,  and  agitate,  and  alarm.  But  it  is 
dimne  inUh^  accompanied  with  tiie  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  enlightens  the  conscience,  convinces  of  sin,  subdues 
the  pride  and  obstinacy  of  the  heart,  and  prepares  the  way 
jbr  &ith  in  Christ,  as  the  only  Saviour. 

The  general  principle  now  stated,  is  one  which  discern- 
ing and  faithfiii  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  always  careful 
to  observe.  They  make  use  of  no  means  unauthorized  by 
Scripture,  to  disturb  tiie  slumbering  conscience.  They  em- 
ploy no  sounds  of  horrour  to  terrify  the  imagination,  and  no 
imi^ges  of  fictitious  tenderness  to  move  the  sensibilities  of  the 
heart  They  hold  forth  the  simple  ward  of  Ood^  labouring 
clearly  to  explain  it,  and  deeply  to  impress  it^  holy  truths 
upon  the  conscience  and  heart.  In  this  way  they  always 
have  proceeded,  and  always  must  proceed.  The  nature  of 
the  case  absolutely  requires  it.    An  effect  is  to  be  produced 
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explained  and  enforced  again  and  again.  And  as  it  is  a  fiicC, 
tbat  the  habit  of  holiness  is  promoted,  not  simply  by  the  fre- 
quency with  which  holy  affections  are  exercised,  but  also 
by  the  strength  of  the  exercise ;  it  follows,  that  that  method 
of  exhibiting  divine  truth,  which  produces  the  strangest  ex- 
ercise of  holy  affection,  contributes  most  to  sanctilcation. 
We  well  know  that  the  same  truth  may  be  exhibited  in  ma- 
ny different  ways ;  but  as  a  moral  cause,  acting  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  on  the  minds  of  Christians,  it  will  be  efficacious 
to  promote  their  sanctification,  in  proportion  to  the  clearness 
with  which  it  is  presented  to  view,  and  the  intenseness  of 
thought  and  feeUng  which  it  excites. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  Christians  are  successful 
in  their  warfare  against  sin,  that  they  patiently  bear  trials 
and  sufferings,  that  they  rise  above  discouragements,  and 
through  every  difficulty  press  forward  towards  the  mark,  and 
gain  the  prize,  under  the  influence  of  Go(Ps  holy  word.  Lei 
the  word  of  God  pass  away  from  their  minds,  and  they  lose 
all  their  power  to  perform  duty,  or  to  endure  trials ;  are  car- 
ried about  with  every  wind ;  are  the  slaves  of  passion,  and 
have  no  means  of  casting  off  the  bondage. 

It  is  through  the  power  of  divine  truth,  that  Christians 
put  forth  their  last  exercises  of  love,  faith,  repentance  and 
hope,  and  are  sustained  in  their  last  conffict.  Should  what 
the  Spirit  of  Ood  has  taught  them  from  the  Scriptures  be 
erased  from  their  memories  and  hearts,  how  qaicldy  would 
their  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  and  the  supports  of  God's 
presence  in  the  valley  of  death,  all  forsake  them !  Their 
minds  would  be  dark  a^  midnight ;  and  the  whole  moral 
world  would  be  a  dreary  waste. 

The  same  remarks  which  have  been  made  as  to  the  con- 
version and  sanctification  of  individuals,  are  applicable  to 
revivals  of  religion  in  the  larger  sense.  Just  in  proportion 
to  the  influence  of  divine  truth,  is  the  greatness  of  a  revival. 
A  genuine  revival  is  indeed  the  work  of  God.  It  is  so  in  the 
highest  sense ;  and  all  the  glory  of  it  is  due  to  him.  But  though 
God's  agency  in  this  woink  is  special  and  supernatural,  he 
still  makes  use  of  divine  truth.  He  causes  a  revival  of  reli- 
gion to  take  place,  by  exerting  such  an  influence  upon  the 
souls  of  men,  as  renders  his  word  extensively  efficacious. 
One  grand  effect  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  is,  that  men 
are  mode  to  feel  the  certainty  and  importance  of  the  truths 
of  revelation.    Look  upon  any  place  where  the  Spirit  of  God 
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18  poured  out  and  where  that  etate  of  thiogs  exists  whidb 
oonstitotes  a  genuine  rwhtU^  and  see  how  all  the  effects 
prodttced  connect  themselves  with  the  influence  of  divine 
truth.  The  minister  of  the  Goq[)eI,  being  himsdf  deeply 
afEscted  with  the  truths  of  reUgion,  exhibits  them  dearly  and 
impressively  to  others.  He  makes  this  his  great  and  delight- 
ful  work.  Christians  are  alive  to  divine  truth,  and  talni 
special  pains  to  inculcate  it  upon  those  around  them. '  ^^  The 
word  of  God  becomes  quick  and  powerful.''  It  is  this  sacred 
word,  which  awakens  multitudes  firom  their  fiital  riumbers^ 
and  leads  them  to  consider  their  ways.  It  is  this,  which 
shows  them  what  they  are,  and  whither  they  ard  going.  It 
is  this,  which  teaches  them  that  their  character  is  hatefiil  in 
the  sight  of  Grod ;  that  they  are  sinners  without  excuse ;  that 
they  are  so  vile  and  criminal,  that  it  would  be  just  in  God 
to  cast  them  away  from  his  presence.  It  is  the  word  of  (Sod 
that  reveals  to  them  the  abominations  of  their  hearts,  slays 
all  their  fidse  hopes,  and  makes  it  perfectly  manifest  to  them, 
that  they  must  perish  for  ever,  unless  the  sovereign  grace  of 
€kMi  interpose  to  save  them.  It  is  the  word  of  God,  attend- 
ed  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit,  that  brings  men  to  discern  the 
glory  of  the  Saviour,  and  cordially  to  trust  in  his  all-suffi* 
eient  grace.  And  it  is  this  blessed  volume,  making  known 
the  precious  promises,  and  opening  the  very  gate  oi  heaven 
before  them,  that  fills  them  with  the  comforts  of  hopej  ani- 
mates them  in  their  warfSsure  against  sin,  and  prepares  them 
fer  the  crown  of  victory.  Thus  it  is  by  the  word  of  God, 
rendered  effectual  Ijy  die  renovating  power  of  the  Spirit, 
that  all  saving  religion  is  begun,  and  advanced,  and  finally 
made  perfect  If,  then,  we  would  promote  a  revival  of  reli- 
|[iony  we  must  plainly  teach  the  word  of  God,  and  impress 
Its  truths  upon  the  conscience  and  heart.  Ministers,  pa^ 
rents,  teachers,  all  Christians,  must  do  this,  and  must  do  it 
with  sincere  love  and  persevering  dilig^ice.  Suppose  the 
apostle  Paul  were  now  commissioned  to  visit  our  congre- 
gations ;  in  what  way  would  he  labour  to  promote  the  work 
of  dm  version  and  sanctification  ?  He  would  do  it,  as  he 
did  in  the  time  of  his  apostleship,  bff  declaring  all  the  conn- 
s' of  Ghdj  and  by  fervent,  importunate  prayer  for  the  influ- 
ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  prepare  the  heart  to  receive  the 
truth,  and  so  to  render  die  truth  effectual.  And  if  with  such 
a  commission,  the  apostle  should  ^o  to  any  place,  and  should 

die  people,  old  and  young,  inattentive  to  the  word  <^f 
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&od,  wai  indifferent  to  its  momentous  troths,  he  wonld  jnd^ 
them  to  be  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  But  i^  m 
any  place,  he  should  see  persons  of  every  age,  daily  searehr 
ing  the  Scriptures,  seizing  every  opportunity  to  become  ae- 
q^iBinted  with  the  truths  of  religion ;  especially  if  he  ibouM 
ffde  them  in  their  places  of  retirement,  and  their  hours  of 
solitude,  devoutly  reading  the  sacred  volume,  and  prayiag 
rtiat  God  would  teach  them  to  understand  it,  and  then  spen* 
laneously  exclaiming,  How  sweet  is  thy  word  to  my  taste  f 
Should  he  behold  parents,  and  children,  and  others,  tfius 
seeking  the  knowledge  of  God's  holy  word,  and  thus  begin* 
nin^  to  feed  their  souls  upon  its  heavenly  trudis ;  he  would 
jbef  a  joyful  confidence  that  God  was  about  to  arise  and 
build  up  Zion. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  same  divine  word  which  is  the 
means  of  convertings  and  sanctifying  individuals,  and  pro- 
moting a  revival  of  religion  in  particular  places,  is  to  be  thir 
means  of  extending^  salvation  to  ail  the  nations  of  the  eartti. 
The  appointment  of  Heaven,  in  this  respect,  is  unalterable. 
It  will  remain  through  all  generations.  Whatever  is  done 
for  the  conversion  otthe  world,  must  be  done  by  means  of 
divine  truth.  The  word  of  God  will  be  sent  forth  to  every 
land ;  will  be  preached  and  read  in  all  langua^ ;  will  ex* 
pose  in  clear  light  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  idolatry,  and 
the  evil  of  every  kind  of  sin,  and  will  make  known  the  only 
living  and  tnie  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  Saviour. 
And  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from 
heaven,  the  truth  will  have  a  saving  efficacy,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  it  will  be  life  etemcd. 

It  is  sometimes  thought,  that  making  so  much  of  the 
efficacy  of  divine  truth,  tends  to  lower  our  conceptions  of  the 
influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  to  detract  from  the  glory 
of  God's  grace. 

It  might  be  a  sufficient  repfy  to  such  a  view  of  the  sub- 
ject to  observe,  that  the  sacred  writers^  wbo  always  show 
the  highest  aseal  for  the  ^lory  of  Gtod,  assert  in  the  strongest 
terms  the  power  of  divme  trutfi.  Nor  do  they  ever  appear 
to  have  the  least  apprehension^  that  their  doing  so  will  he 
any  dishonour  to  God.  Indeed  we  find  them  most  abundant 
in  setting  forth  the  influence  of  the  truth,  at  the  very  time 
when  their  eye  is  evidently  fixed  upon  tfie  glory  of  Gtod. 
This  circumstance  would  naturally  lead  us  to.  mink  that 
in  mtm  way  the  two  views  of  the  sulgectmustbeconaiBteiil, 
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and  that  while  the  iiupired  writers  aacribe  sach  an  influenoe 
to  divine  truth  in  the  salvation  of  men,  they  tnean  to  ascribe 
a  0HII  higher  it^uence  to  the  SpirU  of  God.  And  this  we 
find  to  be  actually  the  case.  "  I  planted,  ApoUos  watered, 
but  God  gave  the  increaee.^  From  this,  and  many  other 
|MaHM{6s  of  Scripture,  it  appears,  not  only  that  God  exercises 
«n  influence  eupervmr  to  the  mere  influence  of  divine  truth, 
bat  that  all  the  infiuence  which  the  truth  haSy  is  owing  to 
kia  special  agency  in  the  souls  of  men.  The  truth  be- 
comes efiEectual  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghoet.  It  is  all 
the  work  of  God.  s£  that  the  greater  the  efficacy  of  divine 
irtUhj  the  more  conspicuous  is  that  divine  power  from 
sohich  it  is  derived. 

Nothing  can  be  more  manifest'than  that  God^s  working 
in  this  way  ooniribuies  direeily  to  his  glory.  Suppose 
sinners  converted  without  the  influence  of  aivine  truth. 
They  would  then  be  converted  without  any  knowledge  e£ 
God,  or  of  his  law,  or  of  any  other  spiritual  object :  for  suck 
knowledee  is  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth.  Now  if  any 
effects  which  are  produced  m  the  minds  of  men  should  take 
place  without  knowledge,  and  so  without  the  influenoe  of 
truth,  they  would  take  place  as  in  the  dark ;  and  God  could 
not  be  clonfied,  because  he  would  not  be  known ;  would 
fiot  be  known  by  converted  sinners,  any  more  than  by  the 
trees  of  the  forest.  But  if  God  operates  in  the  moral  world 
oy  means  of  the  truth,  his  perfections  are  manifested,  and  he 
becomes  the  object  of  adoring  love  and  everlasting  praise. 
When  he  operates  thus,  he  operates  in  clear  noon*(£iy  li^tfat, 
vo  that  bis  hand  is  seen,  and  his  name  exalted  andf^orified 
The  very  troth  which  awakens  and  sanctifies,  is  ihe  truth 
which  reveals  his  character.  Why  then  should  it  ever  be 
imagined,  that  the  dependent  influence  which  we  attribute  to 
divine  truth,  as  a  means  of  sanctification,  will  obscure  the 
lustre  of  God's  glory,  when  it  is  the  clear  light  of  truth  Ids* 
dkd  up  in  the  moral  world,  and  especially  in  the  souls  oi 
men,  which  makes  his  glory  to  be  seen  and  his  agency  to  be 
acknowledged  and  felt  ? 

Followers  of  Christ !  behold  the  immense  value  of  the 
sacred  volume,  arising  from  the  vast  amount  of  good  which 
it  aacompliahes ;  and  reader  unceasing  thanks  to  God  for  so 
{Mrecious  a  gift.  Do  you  not  feel  gratitude  to  God  for  the 
lising  son,  and  the  pleasant  light  of  day?  But  your  eyes 
huve  been  opened  to  see  a  mwe  excelleiit  light,  even  ^ 
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of  ihe  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  &oe  of  J%mm 
Christ.  And  will  yoa  not  bless  Qod  for  that  precious  to- 
Ittme,  the  Sun  of  the  moral  world,  which  has  shed  this  glori- 
ous transforming  light  upon  your  souls  t  You  thank  God 
ht  your  daily  bread,  but  his  holy  word  supplies  spiriiuml 
foody  ^'  the  bread  from  heaven,  which  if  a  man  eats  he  diall 
live  for  ever."  You  thank  God  for  bodily  health,  and  for  the 
means  of  preserving  it,  and  when  lost,  of  restoring  it.  But 
you  owe  him  warmer  gratitude  for  the  gift  of  his  word,  which 
IS  the  means  of  healing  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  and  impart- 
ing spiritual  health  and  vigour.  Consider  what  the  volume 
of  inspiration  has  done  for  you.  You  may  remember  the 
time  when  you  were  regardless  of  your  eternal  interests,  and 
in  a  state  of  moral  slumber.  From  that  fotal  slumber  the 
word  of  God  roused  you.  Once  you  were  enemies  to  God 
by  wicked  works.  But  the  divine  word,  accompanied  by 
the  special  agency  of  the  Spirit,  has  slain  your  enmity,  and 
kindled  holy  love.  Once  you  were  in  servitude  to  sin,  and 
eaiposed  to  its  dreadful  consequences.  But  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  has  freed  you  from  that'cniel  servitude,  and  brousht 
you  into  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  CkMl.  You  may  call  to 
remembrance  seasons  of  darkness,  struggles,  fears  and  sor- 
tows.  And  do  you  not  remember,  too,  how  many  times  the 
word  of  God  has  enlightened  your  minds,  dissipated  your 
sorrows  and  fears,  strengthened  you,  and  e^ven  you  peace? 
When  you  have  been  in  a  lukewarm  and  backsliding  states 
has  not  the  word  of  God  been  the  effisctual  means  of  reclaim- 
ing you,  and  rekindling  your  aseal  ?  What  spiritual  maladies 
hiM  it  healed?  How  has  it  been  a  lamp  to  your  feet,  and  a 
light  to  your  path !  What  comfort  has  it  afforded  you  in 
affliction !  With  what  power  has  it  prompted  you  to  live  to 
God,  and  to  labour  and  suffer  for  the  interests  of  he  king^ 
dom !  Call  to  mind  all  the  spiritual  blessings  you  have  tfi- 
joyed, — ^your  deliverances  from  danger, — ^your  seascms  of  re- 
pentance, and  love,  and  communion  with  God, — ^your  jnous 
and  successful  labours, — ^your  victories  over  sin, — and  your 
hopes  of  heaven.  Call  these  to  mind,  and  learn  the  efficaey 
and  value  of  God's  holy  word,  and  the  reasons  you  have  to 
bless  God  for  such  a  gift. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  the  word  of  God  has  mingled 
ili  healing,  purifying,  comforting  influence  with  your  past 
ei^rienee,  and  been  the  means  of  seeming  to  you  so  many 
tpuitual  blessings ;  it  is  also  true,  that  it  must  continue  to 
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have  the  same  influence,  and  must  have  it  in  an  increasing 
degree.  There  is,  you  well  know,  a  great  work  of  sanctifi- 
cation  still  to  be  accomplished.  And  your  heavenly  Advo- 
cate prays,  that  this  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the 
divine  word.  "Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth ;  thy  word 
is  truth."  You  may  still  have  many  a  dark  and  dreary 
place  to  pass  through,  many  difficulties,  distresses  and  dan- 
jjers  to  encounter,  before  you  arrive  at  your  final  home.  It 
18  this  same  divine  word  which  must  afford  you  the  assist- 
ance which  you  need.  You  would  faint  by  the  way,  were 
it  not  that  God's  word  will  strengthen  and  comfort  you. 
Liook  then  at  what  remains  to  be  done  before  yoti  can  receive 
the  unfading  crown,  and  learn  how  precious  is  that  word  of 
God,  by  means  of  which  it  is  all  to  be  accomplished,  and 
what  everlasting  thanks  you  owe  to  God  for  such  a  blessing. 
Look  also  at  the  immense  work  of  grace  which  remains  to 
be  done  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  What  darkness 
most  be  dissipated !  From  what  errours  and  sins  must  the 
earth  be  purged !  YiThat  hearts  of  stone  must  be  turned  to 
Aesh!  Oh!  what  a  work  it  must  be  to  renovate  such  a 
vroAd  as  this,  and  to  fill  it  with  the  fruits  of  holiness,  and 
the  joys  of  salvation !  This  difiScult  and  glorious  work  the 
Spirit  of  God  will  accomplish  through  the  instrumentality  of 
his  holy  word.  It  will  all  be  the  work  of  God;  but  his 
power,  guided  by  unerring  wisdom,  will  operate  in  this  man- 
ner>  In  the  progress  of  his  merciful  admmistration,  he  will 
give  his  word  a  more  efficacious  and  extensive  influence 
than  ever  before,  and  so  will  make  its  value  more  clearly  to 
he  seen.  It  is  now  apparent,  and  will  be  more  and  more 
apparent,  that  the  value  of  the  word  of  God  surpasses  that 
of  all  earthly  possessions.  As  far  as  the  heavens  are  above 
the  earth,  so  fa^  does  the  Bible  exceed  in  preciousness  every 
worldly  good ;  and  it  ought  to  be  received  with  higher  grati- 
tude, and  with  gladness  of  heart  more  pure  and  rapturous. 
Better  forget  to  thank  God  for  food,  and  health,  and  the  light 
of  day,  and  even  existence,  than  for  the  sacred  volume. 
May  God  send  out  his  light  and  truth.  May  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  soon  receive  his  Ufe-giving  word,  and  experience 
its  saving  efficacy,  and  so  may  they  be  prepared  to  imite  in 
one  chorus  of  praise  to  the  God  of  love,  who  has  bestowed 
such  a  gift,  and  whose  sovereign  and  gracious  influence  in- 
vests it  with  such  power  to  illuminate,  and  purify,  and  com- 
fort the  souls  of  men. 
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Abt.  V.    Review  op  the  Writings  op  Bulwer. 

Bf  Edwaw  S.  Goold,  New-York. 

In  former  days,  penury  and  neglect,  with  their  long  Iraii^ 
of  woes,  were  so  uniformly  associated  with  genius,  (in  the 
higher  walks  of  poetry  and  prose,)  that  they  came,  at  last^  to 
be  reckoned  as  identical,  and  want  was  considered  as  almost 
essential  to  literary  greatness.  Certainly,  the  case  was  a 
hard  one ;  but,  as  all  misfortunes  are  qualified  by  some  bene- 
ficial effect,  this  state  of  things  proved  a  most  wholesome 
check  to  the  uninspired;  and  preserved  society  from  a  de- 
luge of  nonsense. 

The  nineteenth  century  is  remarkable  (among  other 
things)  for  having  produced  a  mighty  change  m  this  mattei:. 
Now^  genius  no  longer  languishes  in  obscurity  and  want^ 
through  a  weary  existence,  to  be  rewarded  hereafter  by  wha^ 
in  popular  phrase,  is  termed  immortality.  Literary  aspirants^ 
now,  without  much  dependence  on  their  sterling  merit,  rei^ 
their  own  honours  with  their  own  hands ;  gather  their  own 
profits  into  their  own  garners ;  and  enjoy,  during  their  life^ 
time,  a  full  earnest  of  that  fame  which  may  (or  may  not)  bft 
h^eafler  identified  with  their  labours.  The  critic  looky 
upon  this  astounding  reverse  in  deep  concern  and  apprehen- 
sion. He  sees  with  alarm  that  the  Temple  of  Fame  is  sud- 
denly, and  by  popular  tolerance,  crowded  and  desecrated  by 
an  indiscriminate  multitude  who  were  made  by  "  nature's 
journeymen,"  and  inspired  by  some  very  earthly  essence.  He 
sees,  not  that  reputation  is  a  bubble,  but  that  it  is  coming  to  be 
regarded  as  a  bubble,  by  all  who  have  a  just  claim  to  its  im- 
munities. And  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  that  genius  had 
much  better  suffer,  as  of  old,  with  quackery,  than  that  quack- 
ery should  be  rewarded  with  genius.  For  experience  has 
shown  that  adversity  will  depress  the  one,  and  will  not  de- 
press the  other.  It  has  shown  that  genius  will  flourish  de- 
spite all  discouragement;  will  struggle  on,  inspired  by  her 
own  irrepressible  fires ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  secure  her  ap- 
propriate station  among  the  illustrious  of  the  world :  while 
any  inferiour  spirit  will  shrink  before  constant,  dishearten- 
ing trial,  and  turn  quietly  to  its  native  insignificance,  rather 
than  peril  every  thing  on  the  doubtful  hazard  of  gaining 
every  thing.    But  now,  when  these  obstacles  are,  by  some 
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impTopitioas  magic,  set  aside ;  vhen  pwfermeut  and  kMoor 
are  not  merely  open  to  ail,  but  are  literally,  and  with  little 
discrimination,  bestowed  upon  all ;  there  is  great  danger  ttiait 
true  genius,  capable  and  willing  to  contend  with  Kindbed 
geoiiis,  and  desirous  to  win  honours  so  long  as  honours  are 
exclusive,  will  scorn  the  contest,  and  hold  Uie  prize  unwor- 
thy of  the  race.  But  the  critic,  after  indulging  these  gloomy 
loiticipations,  and  mourning  over  this  appalling  luxuriance 
of  tares  and  wheat  intermingled,  will  yet  find  some  consider 
tion.  He  will  discover  that  there  are  some  who  have  deBer- 
vedb^  reaped  profit  and  distinction;  and  who  are  really  en- 
titled to  have  done  so,  by  the  splendour  of  their  inteUeet,  and 
the  gigantic  efforts  of  their  genius. 

5/  such,  Scott,  Bybon,  and  Bvlwer,  are  eminently 
conspicuous.  These  great  men,  unrivalled  {in  their  seve- 
ral departments  of  fiction)  by  any  cotemporary  of  any  na- 
tion, have  drawn  at  pleasure  on  that  heterogeneous  fund  of 
rewards,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  considered  as  due  un- 
til after  the  death  of  the  drawer;  and,  instead  of  trusting  to 
the  doubtful  fiiith  of  such  heirs  and  executors  as  posterity, 
they  have  been  themselves  the  inheritors  of  their  own  be- 
quests. Probably  the  like  success  which  some  others  have 
attained  while  living,  will  exonerate  posterity  from  paying 
any  marked  tribute  to  their  genius.  They  have  had  quite 
as  much  as  they  deserved  already ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
in  sundry  instances,  the  debt  is  cancelled  for  ever.  But,  in 
a  merely  Uterary  point  of  view,  (and  the  reader  will  please 
to  understand  that,  for  the  present,  these  remarks  have  exclu- 
sive reference  to  that  point,)  the  debt  to  the  three  authors 
specified — and  a  few  others  might  be  included,  as  (in  com- 
parison) ^  lesser  h^ts," — can  never  be  cancelled  so  long  as 
the  language  in  which  they  wrote  shall  have  an  existence. 
They  will,  coeval  widi  that  language,  continue  to  shine  as 
bright  ornaments  in  the  polite  literature  of  the  civilized 
world. 

l%e  individual  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle, the  last  surviving  and  not  the  least  eminent  of  this 
ilhistrious  trio,  entered  the  field  under  less  ftivourable  cir- 
cumstances than  either  of  his  predecessors.  The  ground 
was  more  fully  occupied,  and  public  interest  more  atmrbed 
ct  divided  than,  perhaps,  at  any  previous  period:  conse- 
quently, he  had  much  more  to  contend  with  than  they,  in  jmr- 
flaing  popularity;  and  much  more  to  overcome  in  acquiring 
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an  enviable  reputation.  Yet  the  sensation  produced  by  Pee^ 
HAM  was  not  less  creditable  to  the  talents  of  its  writer,  nor 
less  auspicious  for  his  literary  fame,  than  were  Childb 
Harold  and  Waverly  to  their  respective  authors. 

Before  proceedings  with  these  remarks,  we  stop  to  repeat 
&at  what  has  already  been  said,  and  what  immediately  fol- 
lows, refer  exclusively  to  the  point  of  literary  excellenee  ; 
the  moral  tendency  of  Bulwer's  writings  we  consider  de- 
cidedly bad,  and  shall  attempt  to  prove  it  so :  but,  m  the  mean 
time,  we  wish  to  give  him  his  due  on  the  score  of  his  intel- 
lectual qualities,  although  that  due  be  hi^h  praise.  If  the 
reader  will  bear  in  mind  this  local  distinction,  we  shall  hope 
to  escape  the  appearance  of  speaking  too  well  of  a  roan, 
whom  all  moral  considerations  require  us  to  condemn. 

One  ground  of  Bulwer's  great  success  is,  undoubtedly, 
his  striking  originality.  His  mind,  as  well  as  his  genius^  is 
unique ;  and,  without  effort,  he  writes  as  no  man  ever  wrote 
before.  So  peculiar  are  his  powers,  and  so  aristocratic  is 
his  taste,  he  is  at  once  unequal  and  superiour  to  imitation. 
While  Scott  is  original  from  choice,  Bulwer  is  so  from  ne- 
cessity. On  this  point,  we  consider  the  writings  of  these 
two  authors  as  nearly  of  equal  merit.  In  strength  of  lan- 
guage, in  depth  of  pathos,  in  ingenuity  of  plot,  and  in  light- 
ning-like rapidity  of  incident,  we  also  consider  them  equal 
In  delineation  of  character,  Bulwer  falls  short  of  his  peer- 
less rival ;  failing,  generally,  to  give  that  wonderfully  distinct 
identity  of  person  (whether  hero  or  subordinate)  in  which 
the  author  of  Waverley  never  was  equalled.  This,  how- 
ever, is  owing  pardy  to  Bulwer's  comparative  deficiency  in 
power,  and  partly  to  his  misapplication  of  that  power. 
Man^  of  his  characters,  like  the  works  they  embellish,  are 
fictitious ;  they  are  drawn  from  imagination,  and  not  fipom 
life :  and  it  is  obvious  that  by  so  much  as  they  fall  short  of 
Scott's  unerring  model.  Dame  Nature,  they  require  addition- 
al skill  in  management,  and  come,  after  all,  to  a  less  suc- 
cessful result.  A  &miliar  illustration  of  this  fault  may  be 
found  in  some  portraits  that  we  have  seen :  the  painter  be- 
came so  ambitious  to  excel  his  brethren  in  fineness  and  pol- 
ish, that  he  brought  his  pictures  to  look  like  veritable  ivory, 
forgetting  tliat  jle^A,  and  not  ivory,  was  his  model.  Bulwer 
is  also  inferiour  to  Scott  in  style :  there  is  a  native,  inherent 
dignity  in  the  composition  of  Scott,  from  which  apparently, 
he  never  eould  descend ;  and  to  which  Bulwer  rarely  attains. 
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Again ;  Bulwer  makes  himself  inferiour  to  Scott  by  a  re- 
dundancy of  episodic  sentimentalism,  fine  in  itself,  but  ut- 
terly misplaced,  and  amoimting  to  a  serious  blemish  by  its 
impertinent  obtrusions.  This  habit  has  the  constant  effect 
of  bringing  the  author  personally  to  the  reader's  mind ;  a 
thing  very  unusual  with  Scott.  The  writer  of  Old  Mor- 
tality, for  example,  is  never  thought  of  till  the  book  is 
finished:  the  writer  of  the  Disowned  is  visible  on  every 
page.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  fair  to  presume  that  these  episodes 
are  introduced  for  the  sake  of  introducing  the  writer ;  but 
that  is  their  almost  invariable  tendency.  There  is  some- 
thing  noble  and  fascinating  in  the  quiet  dignity  with  which 
Scott  maintains  his  post  behind  the  scenes,  never  once  suf- 
fering his  delighted  audience  to  imagine  who  is  the  master- 
spirit of  the  entertainment,  until  he  walks  forward  to  wish 
them  a  good  evening,  and  bids  adieu  till  next  time.  Bul- 
wer, on  the  contrary,  is  continually  stepping  on  the  stage, 
prompting,  assisting,  and  occasionally  officiating  in  toto.  It 
is  difficult  to  think  that  the  one  author  is  not  modest,  and 
the  other  not  ostentatious. 

Nor  are  Bulwer's  works  entirely  free  from  an  affectation 
of  originality  in  manner,  and  occasional  egotism  in  ab- 
stract opinion,  and  a  most  reckless  hardihood  in  the  manu- 
facture of  words.*  These  faults  will  be  looked  for  in  vain 
in  the  pages  of  Scott.  On  the  other  hand,  Bulwer  has  a 
beauty  in  his  books  which  no  other  writer  in  the  language 
ha9  equalled  :  it  is,  indeed,  a  gratuity  in  romance  ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  positive  ornament,  and  embellishes  highly, 
without  violating  the  most  fastidious  taste :  this  is,  his  inex- 
haustible fund  of  classical,  historical  and  scientific  allu- 
sions and  illustrations — always  introduced  without  study; 
always  felicitously  applied.  Where  there  is  intrinsic  evi- 
dence that  such  allusions  are  actually  at  an  author's  finger- 
ends,  there  is  no  propriety  in  charging  them  to  pedantry. 

*  To  fairly  0ob0taD date  this  char^,  and  treat  the  reader  to  a  carioaitj^  it  will 
be  well  to  specify  some  of  these  v>orda ;  premising  only,  that  the  stanaard  we 
recognize  is  Doctor  Johnson,  and  not  Doctor  Webster : 

Vbrbs.  To  nerve ;  to  mirror ;  to  loop ;  to  loan ;  to  teat ;  to  regive ;  to  glaaa; 
to  condition ;  <&c.  &c.  && 

Adybbbs.  Clingingly;  enduringly;  pervadingly;  dazzlingly;  musingly; 
thrilltngty ;  burningly  ;  &c.  Slc  (&c. 

Nouns.    Subileist ;  sociality ;  convivialist ;  favouritism ;  arrester;  &4i,  Ac 

Adjectives.  Cattish  ;  dreamy ;  hilarious ;  penible ;  laidly  ;  astute ;  unslum- 
bering;  predoomed;  crabruted;  clinging;  noticeable;  lengthy;  exultant; 
breeuleas ;  ncklied ;  &c.  &c.  dbe. 
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We  give  here  a  single  example  : 

**  There  is  one  circirniBtance  that  should  diminish  oor  respect  for  renown.  Er- 
toars  of  life,  as  well  as  foibles  of  character,  are  often  the  real  enhancers  of  ce- 
lebrity. Without  his  errours,  I  doubt  whether  Henri  Quatre  would  have  become 
the  idol  of  a  people.  How  many  Whartons  has  the  world  known,  who,  de- 
prived of  their  frailties,  had  been  inglorious  1  The  light  that  you  so  admire 
reaches  you  only  through  the  distance  of  time,  on  account  of  the  angles  and 
onevenness  of  the  body  whence  it  emanates.  Were  the  surface  of  the  moon 
■mooth,  it  would  be  invisiblc^—EuGsinB  Abam,  vol.  I.  pp.  137, 138. 

Again,  of  Bulwer's  faults  it  may  be  said,  that  he  has  an 
unfortunate  propensity  to  be  "  great  in  little  things."  That 
is  to  say,  he,  magnifies  trifles,  and  prolongs  subjects  in  every 
sense  insignificant,  for  the  sake  of  being  excessively  comi- 
cal. Witness  the  Corporal's  cat  in  Eugene  Aram,  the 
entire  story  of  the  Fox's  courtship  in  the  Pilgrims  of 
THE  Rhine,  and  sundry  others,  less  important,  because 
more  brief.  It  is  true,  he  attains  his  point ;  he  makes  you 
laugh  immoderately ;  but  he  does  it  rather  by  exhibiting  the 
buffoonery  of  a  clown,  than  the  refined  wit  of  a  gentleman. 

Bulwer  is  remarkable  for  his  penchant  to  banquet  and 
riot  in  passion :  he  seems  to  say  with  Byron ; — 

"  The  cold  in  cHme  are  cold  in  blood ; 

Their  love  can  scarce  deserve  the  name ; 
But  mine  was  like  the  lava-flood 
That  boils  in  Etna's  breast  of  flame." 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  in  love  that  his  delineated  pas- 
sion is  "  like  the  lava-flood :"  all  the  passions  are  brought  to 
the  same  high-pressure  standard;  and,  when  once  set  in 
motion,  they  are  seldom  allowed  a  respite,  but  are  constant- 
ly driven  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  If  this  is  not  beyond 
nature,  it  certainly  is  beyond  good  taste,  and  the  fancy  of 
the  general  reader.  The  mind  requires  an  alternation  of 
excitement  and  repose,  and  will  become  harassed  and  fever- 
ish if  the  repose  is  denied.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a 
person  of  weak  nerves,  or  in  delicate  health,  would  be  en- 
tirely unstrung  by  reading  that  surprising  medley  of  violent 
and  conflicting  passions,  Devereux.  The  excitement 
which  it  produces  in  any  otie  is,  in  fact,  almost  too  much 
for  enjoyment,  and  it  haunts  the  mind  afterward,  like  the 
fitful  visions  of  a  dream.  Certainly  these  results  show  the 
writer's  astonishing  power,  but  they  also  make  it  liable  to 
the  charge  of  perversion.  It  is  a  cruel  and  not  an  enviable 
power,  that  brings  our  senses  to  the  rack  in  order  to  enter- 
tain us  to  the  uttermost.  Something  less  exciting  than 
these  perpetual  extremes,  would  leave  the  reader  better  sa- 
tisfied with  himself  and  hJs  author. 
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Bulwer  dwells,  with  inveterate  repetition,  on  the  mind 
and  body  of  his  hero.  He  writhed  thus  and  thus — he  look- 
ed thus  and  thus — he  thought  thus  and  thus — he  felt  thus 
and  thus — ^this  was  the  expression  of  his  eye  at  one  mo- 
mentj^that  at  the  next  moment — ^thus  his  mouth  moved — 
thus  played  his  lips.  In  short,  each  particular  muscle,  fea- 
ture, emotion  and  passion  has  its  own  auto-biography,  and 
articulates  all  known  and  unknown  languages.  We  do  not 
mean  here  to  imply  that  such  details  should  be  entirely 
omitted;  that  would  be  ridiculous ;  the  excess^  done,  is  re- 
probated. 

In  dialogue,  Bulwer  is  barely  inferiour  to  Scott ;  and  often, 
very  often,  he  equals  that  exquisite  model  in  dramatic  raci- 
ness  and  brilliancy.  In  particular  scenes  of  highly  wrought 
passion,  he  surpasses  Scott  himself.  The  meeting  of  Eu- 
gene Aram  and  Madeline^  after  Eugene  has  been  arrested, 
and  while  yet  Madeline  is  unacquainted  with  the  cause  of 
the  arrest,  is  surprisingly  great  in  scenic  power  and  graphic 
delineation.  Each  figure,  in  real,  breathing  life,  stands  be- 
fore you  :  you  hear  every  sigh ;  you  see  every  motion ;  you 
feel  every  throb  in  every  heart ;  and  you  shed  tear  for  tear 
with  every  weeping  eye  in  the  group.  Pelhawls  escape 
from  the  desperadoes,  near  the  close  of  that  novel,  is  a  simi- 
lar instance  of  power ;  and  we  believe  that  these  two  scenes 
are  unequalled  in  English  romance. 

In  description,  Bulwer  is  gorgeous,  glowing,  and  some- 
times extravagant.  He  dashes  on  his  colours  with  a  bold 
hand^  disregarding  all  rule  and  precedent ;  is  often  surpri- 
singly fine ;  and  occasionally  so  erratic  and  chaotic,  that  no 
mortal  can  tell  whether  he  does  well  or  ill.  He  is  also  wont 
to  be  obscure  in  metaphysics ;  and  his  disquisitions  will  fre- 
quendy  force  you  to  ask,  does  that  really  mean  any  thing? 
In  many  cases,  you  may  investigate  as  closely  as  you  please, 
and  find  nothing  but  style — neither  the  shadow  nor  sub- 
stance of  any  thing  on  the  earth  nor  under  it ;  but  mere 
mummery  about  the  vagaries  of  an  imaginary  idea !  We 
will  give  two  instances  of  these  unintelligible  things,  re- 
marking as  we  do  so,  that  in  these  quotations,  and  in  sul  that 
we  ffive,  several  other  subjects  than  those  under  immediate 
consideration,  but  which  are  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this 
review,  will  be  illustrated. 

"  Oh !  the  intoiication  of  that  sweet  Elyaiom,  that  Tadmor  in  life's  deaert— 
the  poeeeiiion  of  the  one  whom  we  have  first  loved !" 
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Thus  fiir  it  is  very  fine. 

"It  is  as  if  poetry,  and  music,  and  light,  and  the  fresh  breath  of  flowers  were 
al)  blent  into  one  bein^,  and  from  that  being  rose  our  existence  I  It  is  con* 
tent  made  rapture — nothing  to  wish  for,  yet  every  thing  to  feel  I  Was  that  air, 
the  air  which  I  had  breath^  hitherto  7  that  earth,  the  earth  which  I  had  hitherto 
beheld?  No,  mv  heart  dwelt  in  a  new  world,  and  all  these  motley  and  restless 
senses  were  melted  into  one  sense — deep,  silent,  frithomless  delight !" — Dsv^' 
BEUZ,  Yol.  I,  p.  162. 

This  is  a  beautifiilly  written  rhapsody ;  meaning  nothing  in 
fact,  and  yet  appearing  to  be  full  of  meaning.  It  illustrates, 
moreover,  what  we  omitted  to  state  in  its  proper  place,  that 
Bulwer  usually  transforms  love  into  idolatry.  Here  follows 
the  other  extract,  and  although  it  contains,  incidentally, 
much  that  is  fine,  it  is  in  the  aggregate  neither  the  shower 
that  cools  the  air,  nor  the  dew  that  refreshes  the  earth,  but  a 
miserable  fog,  hanging  between  the  two,  which  is  neutral  in 
all  things  but  perplexity. 

*'  Spinoza  is  said  to  have  loved,  above  all  other  amusements,  to  put  fliee  into 
a  spider's  web ;  and  the  struggles  of  the  imprisoned  insects  were  wont  to  bear, 
in  the  eyes  of  this  great  phflosopher,  so  facetious  and  hilarious  an  appearance, 
that  he  would  stand  and  laugh  thereat  until  the  tears  '  coursed  one  another 
down  his  innocent  nose.'  Now  it  so  happeneth,  that  Spinoza,  despite  the  gen- 
eral, (and  in  my  most  meek  opinion,  the  just)  condemnation  of  his  theoretical 
tenets,  was,  in  character  and  in  nature,  accoraing  to  the  voices  of  all  who  knew 
him,  an  exceedingly  kind,  humane,  and  benevolent  biped ;  and  it  doth  therefore 
seem  a  little  strange  unto  us,  grave  and  sober  members  of  the  unphilosophical 
01  vdXXot,  that  the  struggles  and  terrours  of  these  little  winged  creatures  should 
strike  the  good  subtleist  in  a  point  of  view  so  irresistibly  ludicrous  and  delight- 
ful. But,  for  my  part,  I  believe  that  that  most  imaginative  and  wild  speculator 
beheld,  in  the  entangled  flies,  nothing  more  than  a  living  simile — an  animated 
illustration,  of  his  own  beloved  vision  of  Necessity ;  and  that  he  is  no  more  to 
be  considered  cruel  for  the  complacency  with  which  he  gazed  upon  these  agoni- 
zed types  of  his  system,  than  is  Lucan  for  dweUing  with  a  poet's  pleasure,  upon 
the  many  ingenious  ways  with  which  that  grand  inquisitor  of  verse  has  con- 
trived to  vary  the  simple  operation  of  dying.  To  the  bard,  the  butchered  soldier 
was  only  an  epic  ornament;  to  the  philosopher,  the  murdeted  fly  was  only  a 
metaphysical  illustration.  For  without  being  a  fatalist,  or  a  disciple  of  Bameh 
de  Spinoza,  I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  resemblance  to  our 
human  and  earthly  state,  than  the  penible  predicament  of  the  devoted  flies. 
Suddenly  do  we  find  ourselves  plunged  into  that  vast  web,  the  world ;  and  even 
as  an  insect,  when  he  first  undergoeth  a  similar  accident  of  necessity,  standeth 
amazed  and  still,  and  only  by  little  and  little  awakeneth  to  a  full  sense  of  his 
situation ;  so  also  at  the  first,  abashed  and  confounded,  we  remain  on  the  mesh 
we  are  urged  upon,  ignorant  as  yet,  of  the  toils  around  us,  and  the  shy,  dark,  im- 
mitigable foe,  that  lieth  in  yonder  nook,  already  feasting  her  imagination  upon  our 
destruction.  Presently  we  revive— we  stir— we  flutter— and  Fate,  that  loc— the 
old  arch-spirit  that  hatn  no  moderation  in  her  maw— now  fixeth  one  of  her  many 
eyes  upon  ue,  and  giveth  us  a  partial  glimpse  of  her  laidly  and  grim  aspect. 
We  pause  in  mute  terrour — we  gaze  upon  the  ugly  spectre,  so  imperfectly  be- 
held— the  net  ceases  to  tremble,  and  the  wily  enemy  draws  gently  back  into  her 
nook.  Now  we  begin  to  breathe  again — we  sound  the  strange  footing  on  which 
we  tread— we  move  tenderiy  along  it,  and  again  the  grizzly  monster  advances 
on  us;  again  we  pause— the  foeretireth  not,  but  remaineth  still  and  surveveth 
lis- we  see  every  step  is  accompanied  with  danger — we  look  round  and  aSove 
in  despair— suddenly  w«  feel  within  us  a  new  impulse  and  a  new  power  I — we 
feel  a  vague  sympathy  with  that  unknown  region  which  spreads  heyond  this 
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neat  net— that  limitleM  beyond  has  a  mystic  affinity  with  a  part  of  our  own 
irame — ^we  unconsciously  extend  our  wings,  (for  the  soul  to  us  is  as  the  wings  of 
a  fly) — we  attempt  to  rise — to  soar  aboTe  this  perilous  snare  from  which  we  are 
unable  to  crawl.  The  old  spider  watches  us  m  self-hugging  quiet,  and,  looking 
up  to  our  native  air,  we  think— now  shall  we  escape  thee.  Out  on  it  1  We  rise 
not  a  hair's  breadth— we  have  the  wings,  it  is  true,  but  the  feet  are  fettered.  We 
strive  desperately  again- the  whole  web  vibrates  with  the  effort— it  will  break 
beneath  our  strength.  Not  a  jot  of  it !— we  cease— we  are  more  entangled  than 
•ver !  wings— feet— frame— the  foul  slime  is  over  all  I  whei;p  shall  we  turn  1 
every  line  of  the  web  leads  to  the  one  den — we  know  not-^we  care  not — we 
grow  blind — oonfiised— lost.  The  eyes  of  our  hideous  foe  gloat  upon  us — she 
whetteth  her  insatiate  maw — she  leapeth  towards  us — ^she  fixeth  her  fangs  upon 
UB— andso  endeth  my  parallel  I^—Devsaeux,  vol.  I.  p.  165,  156. 

Bulwer  is  remarkable  for  his  keen  observation,  his 
shrewdness  and  his  humour.  He  will  often  startle  his  reader 
by"  a  forcible  illustration  of  a  new  idea,  and  often  surprise 
him  by  embellishing  a  common-place  occurrence  with  both 
sentiment  and  wit.  The  following  examples  are  taken  at 
random  from  ten  thousand  : 


"  Our  passions  are  restless,  and  will  make  each  experiment  in  their  power, 
though  vanity  be  the  result  of  all.  Disappointed  in  love,  they  yearn  towards  am- 
bition ;  and  tne  object  uf  ambitiuu,  unlike  that  of  loveL  never  being  wholly  possess- 
ed, ambition  is  the  more  durable  passion  of  the  two.  — Dev&beuz,  vol.  I.  p.  115. 

*^ '  What  is  your  profession,  then,  and  what  do  you  know  best  1  * 
I  certainly  was  not  charmed  with  the  honest  inquisitiveness  of  the  stranger. 
A  man  does  not  so  much  take  offence  at  impertinent  questions  if  he  can  answer 
them  readily,  but  they  are  perfectly  inexcusable  if  he  cannot  Now  this  was  just 
my  case,  wise  as  the  Count  Devereux  was,  he  would  have  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  say  what  he  knew  best,"  &c. — Dsvbrevz,  vol.  II.  p.  73. 

The  author  of  Pelham  could  make  an  interesting  novel 
with  no  scene  but  a  barren  rock  in  the  ocean  ;  and  no  cha- 
racter but  a  shipwrecked  stranger  for  its  inhabitant.  And  he 
would  accomplish  this  by  dint  of  his  striking  originality  of 
thought.  He  would  take  a  single  trifling  reminiscence  of 
childhood,  and  entertain  you  with  that  alone  for  five  chapters 
at  the  very  least.  We  say  this  for  two  reasons :  one,  to  show 
that  Bulwer  can  and  does  write  very  many  pages  about  what 
a  tttilitarian  would  call  nothing  ;  and  the  other,  to  illustrate 
his  sin^lar  power  of  pursuing  a  train  of  reflection  almost 
ad  infinitum,  and  being  original  and  entertaining  through- 
out. It  is  fortunate  that  his  fluency  in  writing  is  equal  to 
his  fluency  in  thought.  His  volubility  is  astonishing.  In 
another  part  of  these  remarks  we  spoke  of  this  discussion  of 
abstract  ideas  as  a  fault,  and  such  it  undoubtedly  is  in  the 
pages  of  romance.  But  in  this  instance  we  take  up  the  sub- 
ject on  the  different  ground  of  an  illustration  of  the  author's 
intellectual  power ;  and  we  will  now  give  some  extracts,  in 
the  course  of  which  not  only  these  two  points,  but  the  most 
of  all  that  we  have  touched  upon,  will  be  demonstrated. 
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*'  What,  alas  I  is  so  implacable  as  the  rage  of  vanity  1  what  so  restless  aa 
its  persectttien  7  Take  from  a  man  his  fortune,  his  house,  his  reputation,  but 
flatter  his  vanity  in  each,  and  he  will  forgive  you.  Heap  upon  him  benefits ; 
fill  him  with  blessings ;  but  irritate  his  self-love,  and  you  have  made  the  very 
best  man  an  ingrat.  He  will  sting  you  if  he  can :  you  cannot  blame  him ;  you 
yourself  have  instilled  the  venom.  This  is  one  reason  why  you  must  not  always 
reckon  upon  gratitude  in  conferring  an  obligation.  It  is  a  very  high  mind  to 
which  gratituc^  is  not  a  painful  sensation.  If  you  wish  to  please,  you  will  find 
it  wiser  to  receive^to  solicit,  even,  favours,  than  accord  them ;  for  the  vanity  of 
theo6%or  is  always  flattered—  that  of  the  obligee  rarely."— Pelham,  vol  I.  p.  82. 
*^  If  there  be  any  thing  thoroughly  lovely  in  the  human  heart,  it  is  afifectionl 
All  that  makes  hope  elevated,  or  fear  g:enerou8,  belongs  to  the  capacity  of  loving. 
For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  wonder,  in  looking  over  the  thousand  creeds  and 
sects  of  men,  that  so  many  religionists  have  traced  their  theology — that  so  many 
moraUsts  have  vnx)ught  tneu'  system,  from  love.  The  errours  thus  orifinated 
have  something  in  them  that  charms  us.  even  while  we  smile  at  the  theobgy,  or 
while  we  neglect  the  system.  What  a  beautiful  fabric  would  be  human  nature 
— what  a  divine  ffuide  would  be  human  reason — if  love  were  indeed  the  stratum 
of  the  ona  and  the  inspu*ation  of  the  other  I  What  a  world  of  reasoning;^  not 
immediately  obyious,  did  the  sase  of  old  open  to  our  inquiry,  when  he  saia,  the 
pathetic  was  the  truest  part  of  the  sublime.  Aristides,  the  painter,  created  a 
picture  in'which  an  infant  is  represented  sucking  a  mother  wounded  to  the  death, 
who,  even  in  that  agony,  strives  to  prevent  the  child  from  injuring  itself,  by 
imbibing  the  blood  mingled  with  the  milk.  How  manjr  emotions  that  might 
have  made  us  permanently  wiser  and  better,  have  we  lost,  in  losing  that  picture." 
EuGENB  AaAM,  vol.  II.  p.  76. 

"And  yet  we  confess  that  it  is  a  painful  and  bitter  task  to  record  the  humiU- 
ations,  the  wearinff,  petty,  stinging  humiliations  of  poverty  ;  to  count  the  drops 
as  they  slowly  fal(  one  By  one,  upon  the  fretted  and  inmgnant  heart ;  to  par- 
ticulanzei  with  the  scrupulous  and  nice  hand  of  indifference,  the  minutest  seg- 
ments tne  fractional  and  divided  moments  in  the  dial-plate  of  misery ;  to  be- 
hold tne  deUcacies  of  birth,  the  mascuUne  pride  of  blood,  the  dignities  of  intel- 
lect, the  wreath  of  knowledge,  the  feminacies  and  graces  of  womanhood — all 
that  ennoble  and  soften  the  stony  mass  of  common-places  which  w  our  lifis^ 
firitted  into  atoms,  trampled  into  the  dust  and  mire  of  the  meanest  thorough- 
fares of  distress ;  life  and  soul,  the.energies  and  aims  of  man  sround  into  one 
prostrating  want,  cramped  into  one  levelling  sympathy  with  the  dregs  and  re- 
fiise  of  his  kind,  blistered  into  a  galling  and  festering  sore,— this  is,  we  own,  a 
painful  and  a  bitter  task  ;  but  it  hath  its  redemption :  a  pride  even  in  debase- 
ment, a  pleasure  even  in  wo :  and  it  is  therefore  that  while  we  have  abridged,  we 
have  not  shunned  it  There  are  some  whom  the  lightning  of  fortune  blasts, 
only  to  render  holy.  Amidst  all  that  humbles  and  scathes— amidst  all  that 
shatters  from  their  life  its  verdure,  smites  to  the  dust  the  pomp  and  summit  of 
their  pride,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  existence  writeth  a  sudden  and  *  strange  de- 
feature/<^  stand  erect,  riven,  not  uprooted,  a  monument  less  of  pity  than  of 
aw&  There  are  some  who,  exalted  by  a  spirit  above  all  casualty  and  wo,  seem 
to  throw  pver  the  most  degrading  circumstances  a  halo  of  an  innate  and  conse- 
crating power ;  the  very  things  which,  seen  alone,  are  despicable  and  vile,  as- 
sociate with  them  become  almost  venerable  and  divine;  and  some  portion, 
however  dim  and  feeble,  of  that  intense  holiness  which,  in  dielMFAMT  Goo,  shea 
mi^^sty  over  the  manger  and  the  straw,  is  not  denied  to  those  who,  in  the  depth 
of  afiOdction,  cherish  the  Angel  Virtue  at  their  hearts,  fling  over  the  meanest  loca- 
lities of  earth  an  emanation  from  the  glory  of  Heaven."- Dibownsd,  vol.  II. 
p.  10,  11. 

**  What  is  love,  but  a  division  firom  the  world,  and  a  blending  of  two  soals, 
two  immortalities  divested  of  clay  and  ashes,  into  one  7  It  is  a  severing  of  a 
thousand  ties  from  whatever  is  harsh  and  selfish,  in  order  to  knit  them  into  a 
single  and  sacred  bond !  Who  loves,  hath  attained  the  anchorite's  secret :  and 
the  hermitsffe  has  become  dearer  than  the  world.  O,  respite  from  the  toil  and 
the  curse  of  our  social  and  banded  state,  a  little  interval  art  thou,  suspended 
between  two  eternities — ^the  past  and  the  fiiture — a  star  that  hovers  between  the 
morning  and  the  night,  sending  through  the  vast  abyss  one  solitary  ray  from 
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heaven,  but  too  far  and  faint  to  illomine  while  it  hallows  the  earth  T'— Dava- 
EBUZ,  vol.  I.  p.  151. 

'*  Better  as  it  is !  Better  to  mourn  over  the  green  bough,  than  the  sapless  sfem. 
Ton,  who  now  glance  over  these  pages,  are  you  a  mother  ?  If  so,  answer  me 
one  question.  VVould  you  not  rather  that  the  child  whom  you  have  cherished 
with  your  soul's  care,  whom  you  have  nurtured  at  your  bosom,  whose  young 
joys  your  eyes  have  sparkled  to  behold,  whose  lightest  grief  you  have  wept  to 
witness,  as  you  woula  not  have  wept  for  vour  own ;  over  whose  pure  and  nn- 
▼ezed  sleep  you  have  watched  and  prayed,  and  as  it  lay  before  you  thus  still 
and  unconscious  of  your  vigil,  have  shaped  out.  Oh,  such  bright  hopes  for  its 
future  lot ;  would  you  not  rather  that,  while  thus  young  and  innocent,  not  a 
care  tasted,  not  a  crime  incurred,  it  went  down  at  once  into  the  dark  grave  1 
Would  you  not  rather  suffer  this  grief,  bitter  though  it  be,  than  to  watch 
the  predestined  victim  grow  and  ripen  and  wind  itseU  more  and  more  around 

Jour  heart,  and  when  it  is  of  full  and  mature  aee,  and  you  yourself  are  stricken 
y  years,  and  can  form  no  new  ties  to  replace  the  old  that  are  severed; 
when  woes  have  already  bowed  the  darling  of  your  hope,  whom  wo  was  never 
to  touch  ^  when  sins  have  already  darkened  the  bright,  seraph,  unclouded 
heart,  which  sin  was  never  to  dim ;  behold  it  sink,  day  by  day,  altered,  dis- 
eased, decayed,  into  the  tomb^  which  its  childhood  had  m  vain  escaped?  An- 
flwer  me;  would  not  the  earlier  fate  be  far  gentler  than  the  last?  And  if  you 
have  known  and  wept  over  that  early  tomb — ^if  you  have  seen  the  infant  flower 
fede  away  from  the  green  soil  of  your  affections — ^if  you  have  missed  the  bounds 
ing  step,  and  the  laughing  eye,  and  the  winning  mirth,  which  made  this  sterile 
world  a  perpetual  holiday — mother  of  the  Lost,  if  you  have  known,  and  you 
still  pine  for  these,  answer  me  yet  again — Is  it  not  a  comfort,  even  while  you 
mourn,  to  think  of  all  that  that  breast,  now  so  silent,  has  escaped?  The 
cream,  the  sparkle,  the  elixir  of  life,  it  had  already  quaffed  :  is  it  not  sweet  to 
think  that  it  shunned  the  wormwood  and  the  dregs?  Answer  me,  even 
though  the  answer  be  in  tears !  Mourner,  your  child  was  to  you  what  my  early 
and  only  love  was  to  me ;  and  could  you  pierce  down,  down  through  a  thou- 
sand fathom  of  ebbing  thought  to  the  far  depths  of  my  heart,  you  would  there 
behold  a  sorrow  and  a  consolation  that  have  something  in  unison  with  yonr 
own."— Dcvsaaux,  vol  I.  pp.  168,  169. 

It  is  superfluous  to  comment  further  on  writings  of  such 
surpassing  beauty  and  power  as  the  foregoing  extracts.  We 
think  nothing  in  our  language  is  superiour  to  them. 

A  glaring  and  most  wicked  fault  of  Bulwer  is  his  predi- 
lection for  elegant  impurities.  In  fact,  he  sometimes  de- 
scends to  grossness;  but  this  is  not  usual.  He  values  his 
popularity  too  highly  to  risk  it  against  such  manifest  odds. 
But  he  is  often  willing  to  sacrifice  delicacy  by  giving  utter- 
ance to  a  sentiment,  or  point  to  an  incident,  which  must  in- 
evitably put  true  modesty  to  the  blush,  and  he  can  plead  no 
apology,  save  that  the  language  is  refined  !  This  is  evi- 
dently a  studied  thing  with  Bulwer.  So  many  instances, 
so  classically  worded,  could  never  occur  by  accident,  nor 
through  inadvertence  :  and  there  is  a  hardihood  in  this  de- 
liberate contempt  for  virtuous  feeling,  perfectly  astonishing  • 
in  a  ^ntleman  of  education,  and  one  capable  of  producing 
such  language  and  sentiments  as  we  have  recently  quoted. 
He  is  too  sagacious  an  observer  of  human  nature,  and  too 
fully  acquainted  with  its  propensities  and  weaknesses,  not 
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to  know  the  moral  wrong  and  the  moral  tendency  of  these 
vile  sentences.  And  when  he,  or  such  as  he,  gives  them 
currency,  the  act  can  be  regarded  as  little  better  than  a 
cold-blooded  and  malicious  attack  on  the  morals  of  the  age. 

It  is  no  new  thing  for  pernicious  sentiments  to  come  be- 
fore the  world  under  the  delusive  colouring  of  elegance,  and 
the  sanction  of  a  popular  writer  ;  nor,  for  that  matter,  is  it 
any  thing  new  for  a  reviewed  to  expose  the  imposition  and 
impurity  :  but  the  evil  was  never  before  so  widely  dissemi- 
nated,^  and  therefore  so  certain  to  work  extensive  mischief, 
as  in  the  case  before  us.  Bulwer's  novels  are  read  a  thou- 
sand-fold more  generally  than  the  works  of  Sterne,  Swift, 
Smollet,  Fielding,  &c.,  and  a  hundred-fold  more  than  Byron 
and  Moore:  in  fact,  from  the  present  rage  for  novel  reading, 
and  the  universal  popularity  of  Bulwer,  it  may  be  safely 
assumed,  that  no  fashionable  and  refined  immorality  has 
ever  before  been  so  universally  spread  among  all  classes  of 
the  people  ;  nor  did  the  same  quality  ever  beiore  assume  so 
fascinating  a  shape.  Scott,  by  his  originality  and  genius, 
revived  the  expiring  taste  for  romance,  and  made  novels 
more  current  than  they  had  ever  been  before ;  and  it  now 
appears  that  one  of  the  contingent  evils  of  his  having  done 
so,  is  his  having,  at  the  same  time,  unwittingly  paved  the 
way  for  this  modern  Ahithophel  to  enter  and  ruin  where  he 
had  merely  amused  and  delighted. 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  Bulwer's  sole  offence.  There 
is  but  one  of  his  novels  free  from  a  series  of  studied  efforts 
to  cast  virtue  into  the  shade,  and  to  embellish  vice  with  all 
the  charms  of  approval  and  success.  He  never  so  far  for- 
gets himself  as  to  allow  amiable  peccadillos  to  involve  his 
hero  in  trouble,  nor  more  serious  and  aggravated  immo- 
ralities to  lower  him  in  the  estimation  even  of  the  reader. 
We  know  of  no  man  (and  we  are  not  unmindful  of  Byron) 
who  is  so  infallibly  fortunate  and  ingenious  in  recommend- 
ing such  moral  delinquencies  as,  in  real  life,  would  without 
exception  consign  their  perpetrator  to  shame — ^as  Mr.  Bulwer. 

Paul  Clifford,  as  a  specimen  of  our  author's  keen  ob- 
servation and  satire,  is  sufficient  to  stamp  him  a  great  man. 
He  has  done  more  with  the  firm  of  ^^McGrawler  4*  Co."  to 
annihilate  the  whole  fraternity  of  critics,  than  all  his  con- 
temporaries combined,  not  excepting  the  "English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Reviewers."  And  this,  overwhelming  as  it  is, 
is  only  an  episode  in  a  work  which  is  one  entire  and  tr^ 
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mendous  lampoon  on  the  English  ministers  and  the  English 
criminal  code.  As  such,  it  is  scarcely  infer iour,  either  in 
force  or  ejBiciency,to  the  writings  of  Junius  ;  and  it  is  not 
less  abominable  in  precedent  and  principle.  They  are  both 
"  incendiary"  to  the  last  degree;  and  either  author,  in  escap- 
ing legal  retribution,  escapil  his  palpable  deserts. 

There  is,  too,  a  shameful  disregard  of  moral  coi^sidera* 
tion  in  the  catastrophe  of  Paul  Clifford.  A  young  man, 
made  a  Tagabond  by  a  l^al  but  uojust  imprisonment,  turns 
a  liighwayman — of  the  most  accomplished  kind,  it  is  true, 
but  still — every  inch  a  highwayman.  Yet,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  not  naturally  inclined  to  be  a  rascal,  and  would 
never  have  been  such  but  for  the  oppressive  operation  of  the 
law,  be  is  so  fully  exonerated  from  any  inherent  criminality, 
that  he  is  at  last  disrobed,  by  a  flourish  of  the  quill,  of  his 
robber's  habiliments  and  robber's  character,  and  every  thing 
else  appertaining  to  a  robber ;  he  marries  one  of  the  finest 
young  ladies  in  the  world ;  and  lives  to  be  a  perfect  model 
to  all  citizens,  husbands,  and  fathers  whatsoever  !  The  Ame- 
rican reader  will  please  to  observe,  that  such  rare  success 
in  such  a  rare  inoculation  of  virtue  could  not,  by  any  pos- 
sibility, be  expected  in  virtuous  England;  and  Paul  Clifford, 
thererore;  after  being  condemned  to  death,  and  afterwards 
in  lieu  thereof  transported  to  Botany  Bay,  contrives  to  es- 
cape, followed  by  the  heroine  of  the  novel,  to  an  atmosphere 
more  congenial  to  his  particular  disease,  and  honours  the 
United  States  by  making  his  home  in  them,  where,  in  due 
time,  the  result  we  have  already  announced  was  developed. 
Seriously,  this  catastrophe  is  an  outrage  on  moral  rectitude 
and  principle,  which  no  cloak  of  scUire  can  cover,  nor  any 
previous  nor  any  subsequent  demonstration  of  genius  oblite- 
rate. And  yet  the  man  puts  <<  a  good  face"  on  the  thing : 
hear  his  concluding  paragraph. 

*'  One  trait  of  mind  especially  characterized  CliiTord—indalgence  to  the  faults 
of  others,*  *  GircmnstaDces  make  guilt,'  ho  was  wont  to  say : '  let  us  endeavour 
to  correct  the  drcumstances,  before  we  rail  against  the  ffuilt.'  His  children 
promised  to  trsad  in  the  same  useful  and  honourable  path  that  he  trod  himself; 
—happy  was  considered  the  family  which  had  the  hope  to  ally  itself  with  his. 
Such  was  the  after  fate  of  Cliffbra  and  Lucy;  Who  will  condemn  us  for  pre- 
tenma  the  moral  of  that  fate,  to  the  moral  which  is  extracted  from  the  gibbet 
and  the  hulks ;  which  makes  scarecrows,  not  beacons ;  terrifies  our  weakness, 
not  warns  our  reason  1    Who  does  not  allow  that  it  is  belter  to  repair  than  to 

gsrish ;  better,  too,  to  atone  as  the  citizen,  than  to  repent  as  the  hermit  V*— 
An.  CurroBfi,  vol.  II.  pp.  216,  216. 

*  NoU  by  the  ReTUwir  I !  I 

Vol.  I.  53 
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This  certainly  is  very  fine  in  theory.  But  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  this  is  assuming  (without  any  attempt  to 
prove)  that  a  thorough-bred  rascal  can  be  suddenly  trans- 
formed, and  possess  at  once,  and  in  perfection,  all  conceiva- 
ble virtues.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  though  it  fn4Mj 
(in  supposable  cases)  be  "better  to  repair  than  to  perish,"* it 
cannot  (in  any  case)  be  better  to  make  a  highwayman  a  hero, 
and  hold  him  up  as  a  model,  than  to  make  him  "a  scarecrow'^ 
and  "  a  beacon,"  that  others  may  take  warning  firom  the  fear- 
ful example.  Bulwer's  doctrine  would  tend  to  reconcile  a 
man  "  bufleted  by  fortune"  to  the  life  and  principles  of  a  vil- 
lain ;  the  doctrine  we  contend  for  would  urge  the  same  indi* 
vidual  to  live  and  die  honest — that's  all  the  difference.  It 
is  really  surprising  that  the  author  of  Paul  Clifford  was  not 
publicly  and  universally  denounced. 

And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  same  author,  in 
his  England  and  the  English,  has  written  and  publidied 
what,  in  itself  considered,  would  prove  him  a  statesman,  a 
philosopher,  a  philanthropist — almost  a  Christian !  At  least, 
the  book  contains  sentiments  and  dissertations  on  religion 
which  any  clergyman  might  wish  to  have  written ;  not  only 
for  their  intellectual  acuteness,  but  also  for  their  orthodox 
and  evangelical  character.    For  example  : 

"  To  comprehend  the  effects,  to  suBtain  the  penalties,  to  be  imBned  wftB  the 
ardour  of  relifliion,  we  must  call  up  far  more  trastfaT  and  enteipriaiDff  faoDltie» 
than  reason  alone ;  we  must  enlist  in  its  cause  all  the  seBtiment  aod  ul  thepoe^ 
try  of  our  nature." 

"  Ambition— GIoiT— Love— exercise  so  vast  an  inflnence  o?er  the  affairs  of 
earth,  because  thev  do  not  rest  upon  the  calculations  of  reason  alose:  becanse 
thev  are  supported  by  all  that  constitutes  the  Ideal  of  Life,  and  drink  their  youth 
and  vigour  from  the  inspiring  Fountains  of  the  Heart.  If  ReHgion  is  to  be 
equally  powerful  in  its  effects— if  it  is  to  be  a  fair  competitor  with  nose  worldly 
rivals— if  its  office  is  indeed  to  combat  and  counterbalance  the  Titan  ||assions 
which,  for  ever  touching  earth,  for  ever  take  from  earth  new  and  gigantic  life— 
if  it  is  to 

*  Allan  to  brighter  worldly  and  lead  Um  «a7i'— 

it  must  call  around  itself  all  the  powers  we  can  raise ;  to  defeat  the  passionsi  tBe 
passions  must  feed  it;  it  csnbe  no  lukewarm  and  dormant  principle,  hedged  in 
and  crippled  by  that  reason  which,  in  our  actions,  fetters  nothing  else;  ft  bar 
nothin|{  to  do  with  rationalism ;  it  must  be  a  sentiment,  an  emotion,  for  ever 
present  with  us— pervading,  colouring,  and  exalting  all.  Sensible  of  this,  the 
elder  propsgators  of  all  creeds  endesvoor  to  connect  them,  equally  as  love  and 
glory,  with  the  poetry  of  life.  Religion  wanes  from  a  nation,  as  Poetry  vanishes 
from  Religion.  The  creeds  of  ststes,  like  their  constitutions,  to  renew  their 
youth,  must  return  to  their  first  principles.  It  is  necessary  for  us  at  this  time  to 
consider  deeply  on  these  truths ;  for  many  among  us,  most  anzioiii^  perhaps,  to 
preserve  religion,  are  for  ever  attempting  to  attenuate  its  powers.  Rationality 
and  Religion  are  as  much  contradictions  in  terms,  as  Rationality  and  Love. 

*  k  nott  tdttntiiiou  eonbiaaiioa  of  MtiTt  aud  acnt«r  Tcite ;  aad,  in  our  oplaion,  a  |Mrtl««Jarlj  dlflcalt 
plffSM  to  pant. 
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Adigion  is  bat  loTe  with  a  saorod  oame^  and  for  a  Mcred  object— it  is  the  love  of 
GooT  Philotoph?  has  no  middle  choice ;  it  can  decide  only  between  Bkepticism 
and  ardent  laith." 

This  very  clearly  proves  two  things :  that  few  writers 
have  Bulwefs  versatility  of  talent ;  ana  that  it  is  impossible 
to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  a  man  from  any  one  speci- 
men of  his  writings.  A  reviewer  of  Paul  Clifford  would 
probably  pronounce  its  writer  a  very  able  and  a  very  aban- 
doned scoundrel :  a  reviewer  of  England  and  the  English 
would  come  to  any  conclusion  but  that ! 

To  refer  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  to  particular 
books,  Falkland  must  now  be  briefly  considered.  Through- 
out the  most  of  Bulwer's  works  there  is  a  scattering  train  of 
immorality  (already  referred  to,)  the  train  being  thick  or  thin 
acccording  to  circumstances ;  and,  in  Paul  Clifford,  there  is, 
in  addition  to  this,  a  moral  in  the  catastrophe,  as  well  as 
in  the  plot,  at  once  offensive  and  dangerous  to  good  order 
and  legal  supremacy.  But  in  Falkland  the  distinguished 
author  strikes  at  higher  game.  He  has  here,  in  the  little 
compass  of  some  two  hundred  little  pages,  established  (with 
how  muc^  ifUeniion  we  do  not  inquire)  a  character  which 
is  permanently  secure  from  the  attacks  of  both  envy  and  cri- 
ticism, and  that  character — although  we  dislike  to  use  a 
word  so  harsh — ^falls  little  short  of  infamy. 

This  book,  without  the  ordinary  pretensions  of  a  novel ; 
without  any  apparent  purpose  of  establishing  a  reputation 
in  letters,  or  of  founding  a  new  school  in  polite  literature : 
with  nothing  in  its  design  or  execution  (if  there  he  any  thing 
else,  it  remains  to  be  shown)  but  a  deliberate  determination 
to  depreciate  and  undermine  virgin  and  conjugal  innocence, 
and  to  disgrace  the  nation  and  the  age  by  imposing  on  them 
the  vilest  piece  of  accomplished  obscenity  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen — ^thvs  came  Falkland  from  Bulwer,  anonymous- 
ly, the  first  essay  of  his  genius !  It  is  impossible,  and  it  is  un- 
necessary, to  be  coolly  argumentative  on  such  a  work. 
That  work,  to  the  shame  of  its  publishers — and  its  pur- 
•chasers,  too,  if  they  keep  it  after  knowing  its  vileness— is 
before  the  public,  in  every  bookstore,  in  every  circulating 
library,  and  little  can  be  said  of  it  beyond  an  expression  of 
immingled  detestation.  If  a  wretch  steals  at  night  into  a 
village,  fires  every  dwelling,  and  sheds  blood  on  every 
threSiold,  what  can  be  said  of  him  ?  Can  any  one  stop 
to  argue  the  immorality  of  the  deed  1    Can  any  one  speak 
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of  the  perpetrator,  further  than  to  say  that  he  is  a  monster? 
Equally  impossible  is  it  to  extend  mere  censure  and  com- 
ment on  the  book  in  question.  It  is  so  essentially  vile  in 
^very  particular,  that  no  words  can  match  it.  Sucn  an  un- 
mingled  "cup  of  abomination"  is  it  ECj^ excepting  Mr.  Bul- 
wer's  elegance  of  composition !  IcQJ  that  criticism  cannot  de- 
scend to  it. 

The  illustration  of  the  murderer,  just  given,  may  be 
misinterpreted.  It  is  intended  merely  as  an  example  of 
enormity,  parallel  to  Bulwer's  delinquency,  only  so  far  as  it 
is  beyond  the  reach  and  the  necessity  of  argument.  The 
reader  might  think,  at  first,  that  we  intended  it  as  a  parallel 
case  of  guilt.  Not  so  !  The  crime  of  Bulwer,  wheii  esti- 
mated by  its  consequences  on  society,  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  incendiary  and  murderer  !  Awful  as  is  the  crime  of 
the  latter,  its  moral  effects  are  (essentially)  confined  to  its 
immediate  victims,  and,  perhaps,  the  generation  that  pro- 
duced them ;  while  the  work  of  the  former,  embalmed  by 
the  genius  and  fame  of  its  author,  s[oes  down  through  all 
generations,  poisoning  with  undiminished  venom  as  it  goes. 
The  murderer  is  punished,  universally  execrated,  and  is 
made  in  all  respects  "a  scarecrow"  and  "a  beacon"  to 
those  who  come  after  him.  But  the  author  is  rewarded, 
paised,  sought  by  all  classes,  ages  and  fashions.  Nay,  he 
IS  held  up  as  a  model  for,  at  once,  admiration  and  imitation ; 
and  the  public  voice  is — not  execration,  but — "  have  you  read 
Bulwer's  last  novel?  It's  beautiful!"  &c.  &c.  In  short,  a 
crime,  punished  and  denounced,  is  mere  bagatelle  in  its 
consequences,  compared  with  one  rewarded  and  imitated ; 
though  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  last  evil  is 
chargeable  to  the  joint  account  of  writer  and  reader.  The 
writer  is  the  principal,  original  villain  ;  but  the  reader  con- 
sents to  be  accessary  to  the  efiects  of  the  crime,  when  he 
lends  any  manner  of  countenance  to  the  crime  itself. 
The  proportion  between  them  is,  perhaps,  such  as  the  guilt 
of  a  victim  of  seductiou  (when  she  persists  in  guilt)  tears 
to  that  of  her  destroyer.  He  involves  himself  in  crime  fiom 
deliberate,  unalloyed  villany :  she  continues  criminal,  part- 
ly from  necessity  and  partly  from  choice. 

With  regard  to  the  moral  tendency  of  novels  generally, 
there  are  honest  differences  of  opinion  between  conscientious 
Christians ;  and  as  that  is  a  saoject  which  can  be  properly 
treated  only  in  a  separate  and  elalxHttte  discussion,  we  do 
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not  introduce  it  here :  but  we  will  remark,  that  those  differ- 
ences and  those  opinions  presuppose  the  novels  to  be  them- 
selves unexceptionable  on  the  score  of  morals — to  be,  at  least, 
strictly  inoffensive  on  all  points  of  morality  and  religion. 
Concerning  such  as  this  line  of  distinction  excludes^  Chris- 
tians can  have  but  one  opinion,  uncompromising  denuncia- 
tion. It  is  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Bulwer,  and  unfortunate  for 
mankind,  that  the  ^reat  majority  of  what  he  has  written  are 
thus  excluded,  ana  cannot,  consequently,  have  the  sanction 
of  any  of  those  who  regard  man's  religious  weliare,  as  far 
above  all  other  considerations. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  such  genius,  such  pre-emi- 
nent ability  as  his,  shouldhave  been  devoted  (to  the  extent  here 
shown)  to  immorality  and  irreligion  :  it  is  most  to  be  deplored 
that  they  should  not  have  been  devoted,  in  all  dieir  strength,  to 
the  cause  of  Christ  Who  can  estimate  the  glorious  conse- 
quences which  might  have  resulted  from  the  labours  of  such 
a  mind,  were  the  heart  that  guided  it  touched  by  the  finger 
of  God!  Who  can  tell,  on  the  other  hand,  how  far  the 
evils  may  have  reached  of  his  equivocal  morals  and  insidi- 
ous principles,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  eteniity !  In 
these  things  it  becomes  frail  man  to  judge  with  diffidence ; 
and  rather  than  decide  on,  to  conjecture  and  deprecate,  the 
results  which  his  judgement  teaches  him  to  fear.  We  can, 
however,  safely  hope,  nor  can  we  fail  to  hope,  that  such 
another  as  Bulwer  has  heen^  may  never  arise :  and  while 
we  must  believe  that  no  living  writer  can  boast  such  exalted 
genius  as  he,  no  one,  at  the  same  time,  has  so  much  to  an- 
swer for,  for  its  perversion.  "  Ten  talents,"  yea,  twice  ten 
talents  were  intrusted  to  him ;  and,  whether  a  faithful  or 
an  unfaithful  steward,  he  must  account  for  them  to  his  Lord. 
That  he  may  yet  make  "  other  ten  tidents,"  devote  his  mighty 
genius  to  Him  who  gave  it,  become  a  benefactor  to  his  race, 
an  ornament  to  the  church,  and  go  down  to  posterity  with  a 
fame  sanctified  by  piety,  as  eminent  as  his  errours  have  been 
deplorable — should  be  the  hope  of  every  one  who  prays  for 
the  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  Uie  universal  extension  of  the 
Redeemer's  langdom. 
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Art.  VI. — ^The  Song  op  the  Anoelb. 

By  Rev.  Enoch  Pond,  Profesaor  of  Theology,  Bangor,  Me. 

^Qlory  to  God  in  Hu  Hghuii  and  on  earth  peoee,  good  tBtU  toteard$  tnen," 

Luke  iL  14. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noticed,  in  these  remarkable  words, 
is  the  ^^  peace  an  earth  and  good  will  to  men^^oi  which  the 
ansels  sung  at  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  Reference  is  here 
had,  no  doubt,  to  that  scheme  of  mercy,  which  was  unfolding 
through  Christ,  and  according  to  which  proposals  of  peace 
and  salvation  were  then  published  to  the  world.  But  pro- 
posals of  peace  and  salvation  necessarily  imply,  that  those  to 
whom  they  are  made  are  guilty  and  lost — in  a  situation  to 
need  the  salvation  which  is  offered  them.  And  this  is  the 
melancholy  fact  in  regard  to  all  men  in  a  state  of  nature. 
They  are  totally  alienated  from  God,  transgressors  of  his  law, 
and  imder  a  just  sentence  of  eternal  death.  God  might  justly 
treat  them  as  he  did  the  angels  that  sinned.  He  mi&:ht  "cast 
them  down  to  hell,  and  reserve  them  in  chains  imSer  dark- 
ness unto  the  judgement  of  the  great  day."  He  mi^ht  justly 
banish  th^m  from  his  favourable  presence,  and  drive  them 
away  accursed  into  everlasting  fire. 

But  when  all  this  might  have  been  done,  and  strict  justice 
required  that  it  should  be  done,  infinite  mercy  interposed. 
The  Son  of  God  consents  to  take  the  sinner's  place,  and  to 
die  in  his  stead.  He  consents  to  make  this  infinite  sacrifice, 
that  so  the  law  of  God  may  be  honoured,  and  his  justice  vin- 
dicated, and  all  the  important  ends  of  government  secured, 
while  the  penitent  transgressor  is  forgiven  and  saved.  It 
was  for  this  purpose,  emphatically,  that  the  Son  of  God  ap- 
peared in  our  flesh  and  our  world.  He  came,  "  not  to  be 
mini^red  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many?^ 

On  the  ground  of  the  atonement  wrought  out  by  the  suf- 
fering Son  of  God,  easy  terms  of  mercy  have  been  proposed 
to  the  world,  invitations  are  given,  and  motives  are  urged. 
On  the  same  ground,  too,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  sent  to 
give  efficacy  to  the  truths  and  motives  of  the  Gospel,  and  to 
raise  up  from  the  ruins  of  the  apostasy  a  renovated,  redeemed 
people,  and  prepare  them  foi  heaven.---Such  is,  in  few  words, 
the  "  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men"  which  was  cele- 
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brated  by  the  angels  at  the  birth  of  Christ.    Such  is  the 
method  of  salvation  by  a  Redeemer. 

The  next  thins  to  be  noticed  in  the  son^  of  the  angels,  is 
the  glory  which  mey  supposed  would  redound  to  God,  in 
consequence  of  this  wonderful  method  of  salvation.  ''  Olary 
to  God  in  the  highest)"  &c. 

Theologians  nave  distinguished  between  the  essential 
glory  of  God,  and  his  declarative  glory.  By  his  essential 
glory,  we  understand  the  glory  of  his  nature,  attributes,  and 
character — the  glory  of  being  jiAst  what  he  is.  It  is  glori- 
ous to  the  Supreme  Being,  that  he  is  independent,  omnipo- 
tent, and  omnipresent ;  that  he  is  infinite  in  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  holiness  and  justice,  goodness  and  truth ;  and  that 
he  is  all  this  unchangeably,  from  eternity  to  eternity.  The 
essential  glory  of  God  is  beyond  all  addition  or  increase. 
The  measure  of  it  is  infinite,  and  it  is  for  ever  full. 

By  the  declarative  ^lory  of  God  we  understand  a  display^ 
a  manifestation  of  his  essential  glory.  This  display  of 
himself  before  the  eyes  of  his  creatures,  God  makes  in  his 
works  and  in  his  word.  Creatures  cannot  look  into  his 
heart,  as  he  does  into  theirs,  and  search  by  intuition  the  deep 
thin^  of  God ;  and  were  it  not  that  he  has  been  pleased  to 
mamfest  his  perfections,  they  must  have  been  in  i^orance 
of  their  Creator  forever.  But  no  sooner  were  intelligent  be- 
ings brought  into  existence,  than  God  b^an  to  make  himself 
known  to  them,  and  in  this  way  to  display  before  them  his 
glory.  And  the  more  he  unfolds  to  them  his  perfections  and 
character,  the  more  does  he,  in  this  sense,  glorify  himself. 
Thus  Abraham  saw  more  of  the  glory  of  God  than  Noah ; 
and  Moses  more  than  Abraham ;  and  Paul  more  than  Moses ; 
and  saints  and  angels  in  heaven  have  brighter  manifesta- 
tions of  the  divine  glory  than  are  ever  witnessed  by  saints 
on  earth.  In  this  declarative  sense,  the  glory  of  God  may 
be  increased,  and  doubtless  will  be  increased  for  ever.  God 
will  continue — not  to  add  to  his  essential  glory — but  to  dis- 
play this  glory  in  brighter  and  still  brighter  colours,  before 
the  eyes  of  his  intelligent  o&pring,  ana  thus  furnish  them 
with  new  occasion,  and  lay  them  under  increased  obHga- 
tions,  to  love,  adore,  and  praise. 

It  was  in  this  declarative  sense,  undoubtedly,  that  the 
angels  sung  of  the  glory  of  God.  The  sentiment  of  their 
song  was,  that  by  opening  a  way  of  salvation  for  men, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  new-bom  Saviour,  God  was 
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displaying  the  riches  of  his  glory ;  and  that,  in  the  prepress 
of  eternity,  he  would  in  this  way  continue  to  glorify  himself. 
By  means  of  redemption,  he  would  open  his  heart  to  his 
creatures — ^would  make  himself  known  to  them — ^would 
pour  out  before  them  the  refulgence  of  his  glory — in  a  man- 
ner, and  to  a  d^ee,that  would  in  no  other  way  be  possible. 

But  this  brings  me  to  a  third  general  remark  su^msted 
by  the  song  of  the  angels,  viz.  that  the  great  work  of  redemp- 
tion by  Christ  is  calculated  to  advance  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  highest  passible  de^ee.  ''  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest^ 
on  earth  peace,  ^ood  will  towards  men." 

This  is  not  the  only  passage  of  Scripture  in  which  the 
work  of  redemption  is  represented  as  pre-eminently  gloriou* 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  on  that  account  of  surpassinfi"  in- 
terest to  the  higher  orders  of  intelligent  creatures.  When 
the  heavens  were  opened  to  the  view  of  the  prophet  Isaiah^ 
he  heard  one  seraph  crying  to  another  and  saying,  ^  Holy,, 
holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  God  of  hosts ;  the  whole  earth  t^ 
full  of  his  glory. ^  This  implies,  that  the  attention  of  hea- 
venly beings  was  at  that  period  turned  with  amazing  interest 
to  earth;  and  that  this  earth,  the  appointed  theatre  of  re- 
demption, was  all  radiant  in  their  eyes  with  the  refulgence 
of  the  Divine  glory.  The  apostle  Paul  asserts,  that  "unto 
the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  is  made 
known,  by  the  church,  the  manifold  wisdom  of  Gvod."  The 
redeemo^  church  is  here  represented  as  the  medium,  through 
which  the  principalities  and  powers  of  heaven — ^tbe  higher 
orders  of  •intelligent  beings — ^become  acquainted  with  God 
and  behold  his  glory.  Tne  apostle  Peter,  too,  speaking  of 
"  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow,'* 
says,  "  Into  which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look."  The 
original  of  this  phraseology  is  peculiarly  expressive,  import- 
ing that  the  angels  of  light  bend  from  their  high  seats,  and 
ponder  with  the  greatest  interest  and  delight  the  wonders  of 
redeeming  love. 

The  other  worfe  of  God  besides  redemption  are  not,  in- 
deed, unworthy  of  their  author ;  nor  are  they  silent  in  show- 
ing forth  his  praise.  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  firmament  showeth  forth  his  handy  work."  The 
works  of  creation  and  providence  display  the  injBnite  wis- 
dom of  God,  and  his  mighty  power,  and  his  general  goodness; 
and  before  redemption  was  revealed,  the  flames  of  the  pit 
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below  had  flashed  upon  the  universe  the  terrours  of  his  jus- 
tice. But  the  work  of  redemption  excels  the  other  wonders 
of  his  hand,  in  that  it  makes  a  more  bright  display  of  those 
attributes  of  which,  in  other  ways,  we  might  gain  some  know- 
ledge ; — and  it  also  unfolds  much  that  is  glorious,  in  the  di- 
vine nature  and  character,  of  which,  were  it  not  for  redemp- 
tion, we  must  have  remained  in  ignorance  for  ever.  It  is 
proposed  to  consider  the  subject  in  both  these  points  of  view. 

I.  Redemption  makes  a  more  bright  display  of  those 
divine  attributes,  of  which,  in  other  ways,  we  might  gain 
some  knowledge.  For  example,  much  divine  wisdom  is 
displayed  in  the  work  of  creation.  In  proposing  ends,  and 
adapting  means  for  their  accomplishment — in  balancing  and 
adjusting  the  different  parts  of  the  universe — in  establishing 
what  are  denominated  the  laws  of  nature,  and  carrying  them 
into  consistent  operation — we  see  that  the  resources  of  di- 
vine wisdom  are  beyond  all  bounds.  But  in  the  work  of 
redemption  we  have  a  display  of  wisdom  which  to  me  ap- 
pears— I  do  not  say  greater — ^but  more  wonderful  and  glori- 
ous. What  are  we  to  think  of  that  wisdom  which  could 
devise  such  a  plan  of  redemption ; — ^a  plan,  so  glorious  in 
its  end,  and  so  wonderful  in  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
accomplished ; — a  plan,  according  to  which  mercy  and  truth 
may  meet  together,  and  righteousness  and  peace  embrace 
each  other ; — a  plan,  by  which  the  greatest  honour  is  to  be 
put  upon  the  divine  law,  and  yet  transgressors  of  this  law 
are  to  be  exalted  to  a  height  superiour  to  that  which  they ' 
would  have  enjoyed,  even  if  they  had  not  broken  it ; — a 
plan,  in  the  developements  of  which  all  the  designs  of  God's 
final  enemies  are  to  be  turned  against  themselves,  and  to  his 
glory,  and  the  very  existence  of  sin  and  misery  will  be  over- 
ruled for  a  greater  good  ! 

In  the  works  of  creation  and  providence  we  have  a  dis- 
play of  omnipotent  power.  What  cannot  that  power  do, 
which  could  frame  worlds  out  of  nothing,  and  clothe  them 
with  beauty,  and  fill  them  with  living  creatures,  and  roll 
them  at  pleasure  through  the  immensity  of  space !  But  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  plan  of  redemption,  we  have  a  new 
display  of  power,  and  one,  if  not  more  magnificent,  at  least, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  more  wonderful.  I  refer  to  that  power  by 
which  hard  hearts  are  broken,  and  stubborn  wills  bowed,  and 
the  perverted  currents  of  the  soul  turned  back,  and  firom  the 
depths  of  moral  pollution  a  new  and  holy  people  are  raised 
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up,  and  rendered  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light ; — ithat  power,  by  which  Satan  and  his  legions  have 
been  taken  and  defeated  in  their  own  devices,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  their  dark  empire  have  been  rescued  from  their  hands, 
and  exalted  to  the  heavenly  kingdom.  This  wondrous  power 
there  would  have  been  no  opportunity  of  exerting  or  dis- 
playing, had  it  not  been  for  the  work  of  redemption. 

In  creation  and  providence,  God  displays  his  general 
goodness.  He  shows  clearly,  not  only  that  his  hand  is  pow- 
erful, but  that  his  heart  is  benevolent ;  that  he  delights,  not 
in  the  sin  and  misery  of  his  creatures,  but  in  their  virtue  and 
happiness.  Yet,  the  displays  of  benevolence  which  he  makes 
in'  these  ways  are  as  nothing,  compared  with  the  unspeaka- 
bly more  glorious  manifestations  of  the  same  lovely  attribute 
which  are  exhibited  in  redemption.  The  love  which  God 
manifested,  in  sending  his  Son  into  this  world  to  die  for  sin- 
ners— in  favouring  tnem  with  the  day  and  the  means  of 
grace — in  giving  nis  Holy  Spirit  to  strive  with  them — 
and  in  preparing  them  for  his  glorious  presence  in  heaven ; 
— the  love  which  he  has  manifested  in  these  and  similar 
ways  far  transcends  all  the  other  exhibitions  of  love  which 
the  universe  has  ever  witnessed.  "  Herein  is  love,  not  that 
we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins." 

The  holiness  of  God  is  displayed  in  his  law.  He  never 
would  have  issued  such  a  holy  law,  had  he  not  been  himself 
a  lover  of  holiness,  and  a  hater  of  sin,  and  had  it  not  been 
his  inflexible  purpose  to  reward  the  one,  and  punish  the  other. 
But  the  most  signal  displays  of  God's  holiness — ^his  holy  ha- 
tred of  sin,  that  the  universe  ever  witnessed,  beamed  forth 
from  the  cross  of  Christ.  God  here  showed  to  gazing  and 
astonished  worlds,  that  he  could  not  spare  his  own  dear  Son, 
when  standing  in  the  place  of  sinners ;  and  that,  though  en- 
treated fif  it  were  possible)  to  take  away  the  cup  of  suroring, 
he  coula  not  remove  it  from  his  lips. 

I  have  hinted  already  at  the  displays  of  justice  which 
were  made  in  the  punishment  of  fallen  angels,  before  man 
was  created,  or  his  redemption  was  revealed.  But  the  jos- 
tice  displayed  in  the  punishment  of  these^angels  cannot  be  so 
illustrious  or  glorious,  as  that  manifested  in  the  punishment 
of  those  who  nave  done  what  the  ruined  angels  never  did — 
who  have  not  only  broken  the  law  of  God,  but  trodden  under 
foot  his  Son,  and  done  despite  to  the  spirit  of  his  grace.    Bnt, 
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n.  It  should  be  noted,  as  the  crowning  excellence  of  re- 
demption, that  it  unfolds  much  in  the  divine  nature  and 
character  that  is  attractive  and  glorious,  which  otherwise 
must  have  been  concealed  for  ever. 

It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  divine  nature,  that  it  lays 
a  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  though  I 
do  not  say  that  this  doctrine  never  could  have  been  known, 
but  for  r^emption,  I  do  say,  that  no  other  divine  work,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  seems  necessarily  to  involve  it,  or 
display  it  Creation  and  providence  might,  for  aught  we 
know,  have  been  the  work  of  a  God  existing  in  one  per- 
son ;  but  in  the  work  of  redemption,  there  is  a  necessity  for 
the  distinct  oflSces  and  operations  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  the  Godhead  is  thus  exhibited,  not  only  in  its 
unity,  but  in  the  mysterious  glory  of  the  Trinity.  And  this, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  one  of  the  things  which  endears 
the  work  of  redemption  to  the  bright  inhabitants  of  other 
worlds.  It  opens  unexplored  mysteries  in  the  divine  na- 
ture,  and  exhibits  the  Eternal  One,  not  as  an  infinite  and 
solitary  unit,  but  as  having  a  foundation,  within  himself,  for 
fga  endless  and  most  blessed  intercourse  and  communion. 

It  is  obvious  too,  that,  without  redemption,  the  heart  of 
Deity  never  could  have  been  opened,  as  it  now  is,  and  some 
of  the  most  attractive  and  glorious  traits  of  the  divine  cha- 
racter never  could  have  been  displayed.  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  more  lovely  in  the  character  of  God,  than  his  for- 
bear ance^  his  long-suffering,  his  pardoning  mercy y  ana  his 
9(mctifying  grace.  But  what  exhibition  of  these  glorious 
perfections  could  ever  have  been  made,  had  there  been  in  the 
universe  no  proper  objects  of  forbearance,  long-suffering, 
mercy,  and  grace ; — in  other  words,  had  there  t^en  no  sin- 
gers in  the  universe,  and  had  there  been  no  way  opened  in 
which  God  could  consistently  show  mercy  to  sinners  ?  With- 
out redemption,  God  never  could  have  erected  a  throne  of 
Sace ;  and  could  not  have  proclaimed  his  name,  as  he  now 
eS|  ''The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious, slow 
to  anger,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression  and  sin.*' 

flad  there  been  no  redemption,  the  creatures  of  Gofl 
might,  indeed,  have  learned  much  respecting  his  character. 
They  jnight  have  seen  him  on  a  throne  of  justice,  laying 
judgement  to  the  line  and  righteousness  to  the  plummet,  ana 
dispensing  reward  and  punishment  with  an  even  hand. 
But  without  redemption  the  brightest  part  of  the  character  of 
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Jehovah  could  never  have  been  witnessed.  The  meridian 
refulgence  of  his  glory  could  not  have  shone  forth.  His  in- 
most heart  could  not  have  been  opened,  and  his  mercy,  his 
tenderness,  his  compassion  for  self-destroyed  and  self-de- 
stroying enemies,  could  not  have  been  exhibited.  The  atten- 
dants of  his  throne  might  have  adored,  admired,  and  fallen 
down  before  him  in  humble  reverence,  in  contemplation  of 
his  power,  his  wisdom,  his  justice,  holiness,  and  truth  ;  but 
they  never  could  have  been  melted,  as  they  now  are,  in  the 
warming,  enlivening  beams  of  his  mercy,  tenderness,  and 
love.  It  is  the  work  of  redemption,  obviously,  which  has 
opened  the  heart  of  its  Infinite  Author,  and  is  pouring  forth, 
in  endless  streams,  the  displays  of  these  lovely  and  glorious 
attributes.  And  now  is  it  any  wonder  that  holy  angels  are 
interested  and  enraptured  in  contemplating  this  blessed  work 
of  redemption  ?  Angels  love  God ;  love  to  investigate  his 
character ;  and  love  to  witness  the  displays  of  his  glory.  Is 
it  any  wonder,  then,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said,  that  they 
love  the  work  of  redeeming  mercy?  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
they  sing,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  in  that  there 
is  peace  an  earth  and  good  will  to  men  /'  and  that,  when  they 
turn  their  eyes  to  this  lower  world,  it  should  seem  all  radi- 
ant with  the|brightness  of  the  divine  glory  ? 

Connected  with  the  song  of  the  angels,  as  it  has  been  here 
explained,  are  several  important  subjects  which  require  at- 
tention.   And, 

1.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  some  good 
reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  existence  of  sin.  I  am 
aware  that  the  existence  of  sin — that  abominable  thing  which 
God  hates — in  a  world  sustained  and  controlled  by  his  wis- 
dom and  power,  is  a  deep  and  mysterious  subject ; — ^too  deep 
in  some  of  its  bearings,  to  be  sounded  by  the  brief  line  of 
human  reason.  I  am  aware,  also,  of  the  danger  of  meddling 
with  subjects  that  are  too  high  for  us,  and  of  roaming  abroad 
in  our  speculations,  beyond*  the  limits  of  knowable  things. 
But  if  secret  things  belong  unto  God,  tfiose  which  are  re- 
vealed belong  to  us  and  our  children.  And  if  any  light  can 
be  gathered  from  revelation  in  regard  to  this  great  and  diffi- 
cult subject,  surely  we  have  a  right  to  gather  it. 

Some  have  supposed  that  God  permitted  sin,  because  he 
could  not  exclude  jt,  and  have  a  moral  system;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  if  he  created  worlds,  and  peopled  them  with  free 
moral  agents,  the  existence  of  sin  would  be  an  inevitable 
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consequence.  He  could  hedge  it  about,  and  reduce  it  within 
the  narrowest  possible  limits  ;  but  if  there  were  free  moral 
agents,  there  must  be  sin;  and  the  sin  which  actually  exists 
in  the  universe,  is  the  least  that  a  God  of  infinite  perfection 
and  power  could  possibly  make  it. 

With  this  explanation,  I  hardly  need  say,  I  am  not 
satisfied.  If  it  removes  one  diflSiculty,  it  plunges  us  into 
others  which  are  far  greater.  If  God  could  not  have  pre- 
vented the  existence  of  sin,  with  what  propriety  do  we  speak 
of  his  permitting  it  ?  How  permit  that  which  he  could  not 
prevent?  We  might  as  well  talk  about  permitting  the  sun 
to  rise  in  the  east,  rather  than  in  the  west ;  or  permitting 
water  to  run  down  hUl  rather  than  up.  Besides  ;  if  Goa 
could  not  have  excluded  sin  from  the  created  universe,  then 
where  is  his  government  over  the  moral  world  ?  And  what 
are  we  to  do  with  those  numerous  and  unqualified  declara- 
tions of  Scripture,  which  represent  the  hearts  of  men  as  in 
his  hand,  as  the  rivers  of  water,  to  turn  them  whithersoever 
he  will? 

If  Grod  governs  the  moral  world  by  a  direct  efficiency,  he 
certainly  could  have  excluded  sin.  This  is,  on  all  sides,  ad- 
mitted. Or  if  we  reject  this  theory,  and  suppose  that  he  ha0 
no  control  over  the  hearts  of  creatures  but  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  motives,  the  same  conclusion  seems  to  me  inevitable. 
For  are  not  the  motives  in  favour  of  right  doing  intrinsictd" 
ly  stronger  than  those  in  favour  of  wrong  doing,  in  every 
swpposable  case  7  And  could  not  God,  if  he  were  to  put  in 
requisition  all  the  resources  of  his  wisdom  and  power,  so  pre- 
sent the  motives  in  favour  of  right  doing,  as  to  make  them 
appear  stronger  than  those  in  favour  of  wrong  doing,  in 
every  case ; — and  thus  exclude  the  wrong  perpetually,  and 
secure  the  will  of  the  creature  for  ever  on  the  side  of  right  ? 

The  theory  that,  if  God  had  undertaken  to  exclude  sin 
firom  the  universe,  he  would  not  have  had  motives  enough  to 
do  it,  seems  to  me  to  involve  an  inherent  absurdity.  For  is 
not  sin,  in  every  instance,  a  breaking  through  of  powerful 
motives  and  strong  obliffotions — so  strong,  as  to  render  the 
perpetrator  deserving  of  eternal  condemnation?  Is  not  as 
much  as  this  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  sin  ?  And  yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  supposition,  sin  entered  the  universe,  and  con- 
tinues in  it,  fi'om  a  lack  of  motives  to  prevent  it  If  God  had 
undertaken  to  exclude  it,  he  must,  from  a  want  of  motives, 
have  been  unable  to  accomplish  his  design. 
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If  sin  eatered  the  uuiverae  for  this  reason,  I  submit  whe- 
ther it  would  DOt  cease  to  be  sin,  and  whether  the  agent  in  it 
mfi^t  not  be  excused,  and  even  justified  ?  How  could  he  be 
to  blame  in  doing  that,  for  the  avoiding  of  which  there  were 
no  sufficient  motives  in  existence,  wnich  were  or  could  be 
presented  to  his  mind  7 

But  I  design  not  to  dwell  on  this  view  of  the  subject. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  reject  the  theory  which  accounts  lor 
the  existence  of  sin  on  the  ground  that  Giod  could  not  have 
excluded  it,  consistently  with  the  free  agency  of  creatures, 
as  one  that  involves  far  greater  difficulties  than  those  which 
it  attempts  to  remove.  We  are  under  the  necessity,  there- 
fore, either  of  considering  the  existence  of  sin  as  altogether 
unaccountable,  or  of  resorting  to  some  other  mode  of  account- 
ing lor  it  And  happily  we  discover  light  beaming  into  the 
otherwise  impenetrable  darkness  from  the  views  which  }iave 
been  presented  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  There  is  glory  t9 
God  in  the  highest^  in  that  there  is  peace  on  earth  and  good 
will  to  men.  The  great  work  of  redemption  by  Christ  is 
calculated  to  advance  the  glory  of  God  in  the  highest  fossir 
He  de^ee.  But,  obviously,  there  could  have  been  no  re- 
demption, if  there  had  been  no  sin.  Redeem  what,  whom — 
if  there  had  been  no  sinners — ^lost,  guilty  creatures,  who 
needed  the  interposition  of  an  almighty  Redeem/er  ?  Gcd 
permitted  sin,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  mie,  because  without 
It  there  would  have  been  no  room  or  occasion  for  redemp- 
tion :  and  without  redemption,  the  glory  of  God  could  not 
have  been  displayed  in  the  highest  possible  degree.  The 
song  of,  '<  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  in  this  case,  could 
never  have  been  sung. 

Do  any  say,  that  this  is  changing  the  very  nature  of  siUi 
fmd  representing  it  as  a  good  thing  ?  But  we  urge,  in  re- 
ply, tluit  the  whole  view  which  hc^  been  given  neceissarily 
aupposes  that  sin  is  a  bad  thing — the  worst  of  all  thii^ 
Sinners  would  not  need  to  be  redeemed  from  that  which  W9P 
giood.  They  would  not  need  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  to 
cleanse  them  from  sin,  if  sin  was  not  in  its  nature  polluting, 
and  if  they  were  not  polluted  and  vile. 

Or  will  any  say  that,  according  to  the  views  which  have 
been  presented,  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  grsfUest 
good  7  But  neither  is  this  to  be  adimitted,  at  least  in  the  or- 
dinary acceptation  of  the  terms.  A  means  always  stands 
related  to  some  end,  and  has  a  tendmcy  to  promote  that  end ; 
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whereas  sin  has  no  tendency  to  promote  the  greatest  good, 
but  all  its  tendencies  are  the  other  way.  They  are  to  evil, 
and  only  eTil,  and  that  continually.  And  it  is  only  by  being 
counteracted  in  its  evil  tendencies — it  is  only  by  a  process  of 
recovery  and  redemption  from  sin — that  itb^mes  indirectly 
an  occasion  of  showing  forth  the  glory  of  the  Supreme 
Disposer. 

That  the  subject  here  considered  is  an  embarrassing  one, 
^and  that  in  some  points  of  view  there  are  difficulties  attend- 
ing it,  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  deny.  In  the  investiga- 
'  tion  of  such  a  subject,  it  might  be  expected  that  there  would 
be  difficulties.  But  that  the  views  which  have  been  ^sdbi- 
bited — ^the  same,  for  substance,  with  those  of  Bellamy  and 
his  associates — are  in  unison  with  the  great  principles  of 
revealed  truth,  and  are  based  upon  them ;  that  they  are  at- 
tended with  less  difficulties  than  some  which  have  been  more 
recently  advocated;  and  that  they  will  bear  the  test  of  a 
thorough  examination,  I  have  the  fullest  confidence. 

2.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  great  plan 
6f  Providence  which  God  formed  in  eternity  and  is  carr^g 
into  effect  throughout  the  universe,  is  the  best  <me  conceiva- 
ble. It  is  believed  by  all  Christians,  who  make  pretensions 
to  orthodoxy,  that  God  has  an  eternal  and  universal  plan, 
according  to  which  events  are  taking  place  in  every  part  of 
the  universe.  But  it  is  doubted  by  some,  whether  this  is  the 
best  conceivable  plan.  It  is  admitted  that  it  is  the  best  prac- 
ticable one — ^the  best  that  God  could  carry  into  effect.  Bat 
could  he  not  conceive  of  a  plan,  which  should  embrace  all 
the  good  of  the  present  system,  with  none  of  its  evils — a  plan 
which  should  have  excluded  sin  and  misery  for  ever?  To 
this  I  answer,  that  God  certainly  could  not  have  conceived 
of  apian,  which  should  embrace  all  the  blessing  which  flow 
from  redemption,  and  still  not  include  redemption.  And  he 
.could  not  have  conceived  of  a  plan  which  should  include 
redemption,  and  still  not  include  sin.  In  other  words,  he 
could  not  have  conceived  of  a  thing  which,  in  itself,  is  incon- 
ceivable and  impossible.  Without  doubt  God  co!ild  have 
conceived  of  a  plan,  and  might  have  adopted  it,  which 
should  have  excluded  sin.  But  in  excluding  sin,  it  must 
have  excluded  redemption  from  sin,  and  all  the  surpassing, 
overbalancing  blessings  which  flow  to  the  universe  in  con- 
sequence of  redemption ;  so  that  such  a  plan  must  have  been 
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not  better  than  that  which  is  going  into  operation,  but  great- 
ly inferiour  to  it. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  confidently,  that  the  ex- 
isting plan  of  Providence  is  not  only  the  best  one  practicable, 
but  the  best  one  conceivable.  To  be  sure,  it  embraces  inci- 
dental evils,  but  no  more  than  can  be  overruled  for  a  great- 
er good ;  so  that  the  system,  as  a  whole,  is  one,  in  whicn  the 
infinite  mind  of  the  Deity  rests  with  entire  complaceuce.  He 
sees  that  it  must  result  in  the  highest  glory  to  himself,  and 
in  the  greatest  blessings  to  the  universe ;  that  it  secures,  in 
the  end,  the  utmost  conceivable  amount  of  good ;  and,  as  I 
said,  the  Infinite  Mind  rests  in  it  with  entire  complacence. 

Unless  we  take  this  view  of  the  great  plan  of  Providence, 
I  see  not  how  the  Supreme  Being  can  be  happy.  Suppose 
we  take  the  other  view,  and  say, ''  the  plan  of  God  is  not  the 
best  one  conceivable,  but  the  best  one  practicable.  He  can 
conceive  of  something:  a  great  deal  better,  but  if  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  accomplish  it,  he  could  not  have  succeeded.  He 
is  doing  for  the  universe,  not  the  best  that  he  would,  but  the 
best  that  he  can."  And  now  I  appeal  to  my  Christian  read- 
ers, is  this  view  of  God  pleas^t  to  you  ?  Or  do  you  believe 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  a  bein^  occupying  the  place 
of  God,  and  possessed  of  such  perfections  as  we  ascribe  to 
him,  could  be  satisfied  with  himself,  or  with  the  course  he  is 
pursuing,  or  that  he  could  enjoy  his  existence  at  all  ?  Do 
you  imagine  that  he  could  be,  in  this  case,  what  all  Chris- 
tians must  believe  that  he  is,  infinitely  happy  as  well  as  holy, 
—the  infinitely  blessed  God  ? 

3.  In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  the  work  of  man's  re- 
demption may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  and  best  of 
all  divine  works.  There  are  some  who  judge  differently  in 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  regard  the  work  of  redemption  as 
of  a  secondary  and  inferiour  character.  "  It  is  a  mere  ap- 
pendage to  the  other  works  of  God,  and  designed  to  remedy, 
so  far  as  practicable,  some  necessary  defects  in  them."  But 
such  were  not  the  views  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  caUed 
upon  the  heavens  to  sing,  and  the  earth  to  shout,  and  the 
trees  of  the  mountains  to  break  forth  in  praise ;  and  why  ? 
"  For  the  Lord  hcUh  redeemed  Jacob,  and  glorified  himself 
in  IsrasV^  And  such  were  not  the  views  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
who,  though  he  did  not  undervalue  creation  or  Providence, 
dwelt  chiefly  in  his  thoughts  on  the  greater  work  of  redemp- 
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ton — on  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  the  surpass- 
ing wonders  of  his  dying  love.  And  such  are  not  the  views  of 
those  blessed  inhabitants  of  heaven,  who  ponder,  with  unwea- 
rying earnestness,  the  mighty  subject  of  redemption,  and 
pour  forth  their  raptures  in  songs  of  praise. 

The  work  of  redemption  appears  to  be  the  greatest  of  all 
divine  works,  in  view  of  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings  required 
to  accomplish  it.  It  cost  no  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Jehovah, 
to  accomplish  the  work  of  creation.  He  spake,  and  it  was 
done ;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  &st.  But  when  the  foun- 
dations of  redeeminff  mercy  were  to  be  laid,  he  who  "  was  in 
the  form  of  God,  and  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with 
God,  must  make  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  take  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  be  made  in  the  likeness  of  men, 
and  must  humble  himself,  and  become  obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross."  The  Son  of  God  must  come 
down  from  his  celestial  throne,  and  clothe  himself  with  hu- 
man flesh,  and  toil  and  suffer  in  that  world  which  he  made, 
and  sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood,  and  expire 
upon  the  accursed  tree ; — and  now,  if  here  was  not  a  waste 
of  suffering — an  expense,  needless  and  wanton,  on  the  part 
of  him  who  made  it — who  shall  compare  this  work  of  redemp- 
tion with  the  seemingly  short  and  easy  work  of  creation  ? 

But  there  is  another  view  to  be  taken  of  this  subject ;  and 
it  is  that  to  which  we  are  naturally  led  by  the  preceding 
discussion.  The  work  of  redemption  is  the  noblest  ana 
best  of  all  the  works  of  God,  particularly  as  it  pours  light 
upon  the  otherwise  dark  things  of  God,  lays  open  the  rich- 
es of  his  character,  and  makes  the  brightest  display  of  his 
glory.  In  this  respect,  it  rises  far  above  the  other  wonders 
of  his  hand,  and  seems  to  set  a  seal,  and  shed  a  lustre,  on 
them  all.  It  is  in  this  view,  that  the  praises  of  redeeming 
mercy  are  celebrated  by  the  sweet  singer  of  our  English  and 
American  Israel. 

"Nature  with  open  volume  stands,      *'   ^ 
To  spread  her  Maker's  praise  abroad ; 
And  every  labour  of  his  hands 
Shows  something  worthy  of  a  God. 
But  in  ^  grtice  that  reactudman 
His  bbightbst  fosm  of  olobt  shzkks; 
Here,  on  the  croaty  ^Hafairtet  drawn, 
In  preeioue  blood,  antf  crimson  linee, 
Hbbb  TBfl  WHOUi  Dxmr  is  uvowh  ; 
Nor  daree  a  creature  gueee, 
Which  qfihe  gltfries  brighteet  ^ume,  ,        . , 
Thejutiiee,  or  Uu  grace." 

Vol.  I.  56 
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4.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  in  view  of  what  has  be^i 
said,  that  this  earth  is  an  object  of  intense  interest  to  the 
inhabitants  of  other  worlds.  We  know  not  that  redemption 
has  been  accomphshed  in  any  world  but  this.  Indeed,  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  such  has  been  the  fact 
Why  should  it  have  been?  Christ  could  add  nothing  to  the 
glory  or  the  moral  effect  of  his  sacrifice,  were  he  to  repeat  it 
a  thousand  times.  It  seems  necessary  only  that  the  story 
of  redemption  should  be  told  in  other  worlds— that  the  won^ 
ders  of  mercy  which  have  been  accomplished  here  should 
be  unfolded ;  and  when  this  is  done,  the  heart  of  the  Deity 
is  at  once  opened,  and  his  glory  beams  forth  upon  other  in- 
teUigences,  as  it  does  upon  ourselves.  And  that  this 
mighty  subject  has  been  unfolded  to  the  view  of  myriads 
now  invisible  to  us,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  their 
eyes  are  all  turned,  and  their  interests  bended  downwards 
upon  earth,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

This  earth  is  physically  but  an  insignificant  part  of  the 
material  universe; — a  little  island  in  an  infinite  ocean  of 
space — a  little  province  of  an  unbounded  empire.  And  yet 
we  know,  that  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds,  it  is  a 
most  interesting  spot.  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  it,  not 
indeed  as  the  sun  of  the  created  universe,  but  rather  as  the 
silver  moon.  It  shines  with  a  reflected  light  ^  but  yet  it  is 
all  radiant  with  the  glory  of  God,  and  is  pouring  forth  light 
upon  a  multitude  of  topics  connected  with  the  divine  cna* 
racter  and  conduct,  which  otherwise  must  have  remained  in 
impenetrable  darkness. 

Redemption — whatever  my  readers  may  have  been  ac- 
customed to  think  of  it — redemption  is  the  glory  of  earth. 
And  it  is  dory  enough  for  one  world,  to  have  oeen  the  thea- 
tre of  such  mighty  achievements^  and  to  be  the  centre  of 
such  engrossing  interests.  And  Oh !  why  are  not  men 
more  deeply  interested  in  this  great  work  of  redemption ! 
When  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds  are  so  deeply  inte- 
rested, why  are  the  inhabitants  of  this,  so  profoundly  indiflfe- 
rent!  Men,  and  not  angels,  are  the  subjects  of  r^eeming 
mercy.  It  was  for  men,  and  not  angels,  that  the  Son  of 
God  came  down,  and  died.  And  yet,  when  aneels  are  all 
intent,  desiring  to  look  into  these  things,  men  neglect  them — 
men  trifle  with  them — men,  in  thousands  of  instances,  care 
nothing  about  them !  Shame  on  such  unaccountable  stu- 
pidity and  blindness !    The  conduct  of  the  great  mass  of 
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our  feDow  men  in  this  life,  in  treating  the  mighty  subject 
of  redemption  as  they  do,  must  render  them  the  shame,  and 
I  had  ahnost  said,  the  scorn,  of  the  intelligent  universe. 

6.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  redeem- 
ed church  of  Christ  will  be  an  object  of  great  interest  and 
happiness  in  heaven  for  ever.  The  memters  of  this  church 
will  appear  in  heaven,  as  the  travail  of  the  Redeemer's  soul, 
— as  the  trophies  of  his  grsu^e,  and  the  purchase  of  his 
blood.  They  will  appear  there,  as  the  special  subjects  of 
that  stup^idous  work  in  which  the  moral  universe  is  so 
deeply  interested  ; — as  the  medium  through  which  the  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  of  heaven  are  becoming  acquainted 
with  God,  and  beholding  his  glory. 

This  church  will  also  be  an  interesting  object  in  heaven, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  character  and  relations  of  those 
who  compose  it.  They  will  be  seen  to  be  a  new  order  of 
worshippers,  standing  on  a  foundation,  and  cherishing  feel- 
ings peculiar  to  themselves.  They  were  once  sinners,  but 
they  nave  been  forgiven ;  lost,  but  they  have  been  recover- 
ed ;  unclean  and  odious,  but  they  have  washed  their  robes 
and  made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  And  the^ 
now  sustain  relations  to  the  glorious  Son  of  God  more  inti- 
mate and  endearing  than  those  of  any  other  beings.  They 
sins'  a  song  which  none  others  in  heaven  can  ever  learn, 
and  will  have  high  and  endless  sources  of  enjoyment  pecu- 
liar to  themselves. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  in  heaven  as  an  angel  of  light ; 
bat  it  will  te  a  greater  thing  to  appear  there,  as  a  member  of 
Christ's  renovated  and  ransomed  flock.  It  is  pleasant  to 
angels  to  reflect  that  they  have  never  sinned ;  but  glorified 
saints  will  contemplate,  with  a  sweeter  sensation,  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  been  redeemed  from  sin.  It  is 
pleasant  to  angels  to  behold  the  glories  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  worship  him  as  their  Lord  and  Sovereign;  but  how 
much  more  pleasant  to  glorified  saints,  to  rest  upon  him  as 
their  Saviour,  and  embrace  him  as  their  elder  brother.  It 
is  pleasant  to  angels  to  look  upon  the  ransomed  church,  and 
learn  from  it  the  wonders  of  redeeming  love;  but  how 
much  more  delightfiil  must  it  be  to  glorified  saints  to  be 
themselves  the  subjects  of  this  wondrous  love — to  feel  its 
warming  influence  in  their  souls,  and  to  pour  forth  their 
emotions  of  joy  and  gratitude  in  never-ceasing  songs  of 
praise. 
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My  Christian  reader,  professed  follower  of  Christ,  are 
you  expecting,  ere  long,  to  join  this  triumphant  throng,  and 
to  be  a  partaker  of  this  <'  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory?"  How,  then,  does  it  become  you  to  pass 
the  time  of  your  sojourning  here  ?  How  should  you  tread 
this  vain  world  beneath  your  feet,  and  rise  above  it  in  your 
affections  and  hopes,  and  be  constantly  aspiring,  reaching 
after  those  nobler  joys  which  God  has  in  store  for  them  that 
love  him ! 

6.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  those  of  our 
race,  who  enjoy  the  offers  of  redeeming  mercy,  and  slight 
them,  and  finally  perish  in  their  sins,  will  be  among  the 
most  despicable  and  miserable  of  all  the  creatures  of  God. 
iPor  it  will  be  known  through  the  universe  what  oppor- 
tunities they  have  enjoyed,  and  what  they  have  abused; 
what  distinguished  mercy  has  been  shown  them,  and  how 
they  have  slighted  it ;  and  of  all  the  wretched  inhabitants 
of  the  lower  world,  they  will  be  regarded  as  least  enti- 
tled to  the  sympathy  and  commiseration  of  their  fellow 
beings.  The  degraded  heathen  will  look  far  down  upon 
them  and  say,  <  If  we  had  heard  the  same  calls  as  you — ^if 
the  privileges  which  you  enjoyed  had  been  bestowed  upon 
us,  long  ago  should  we  have  repented  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes.'  And  even  the  devils  will  stand  aloof  fi*om  these 
ruined  despisers  of  Gospel  grace,  and  reproach  them  with 
being  more  guilty  and  detestable  than  themselves.  'You 
have  done  that,'  they  will  say,  *  which,  we  never  did.  We  only 
transgressed  the  law  of  God  ;  but  you — fools  that  you  were 
—you  added  to  this  a  rejection  of  the  Gospel.  You  slighted 
offers,  and  resisted  means,  and  trod  under  foot  the  &>n  of 
God.  Complain  not,  then,  that  your  prisons  are  deeper 
than  ours,  and  that  you  are  doomed  to  sink  under  a^  se- 
verer condemnation.' 

It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  be  a  fallen  angel,  and  to  be  re- 
served, as  these  angels  are,  in  chains,  under  darkness,  to  the 
judgement  of  the  great  day.  But  it  is  a  more  dreadful  thing 
to  be  a  finally  condemned  and  ruined  sinner  from  under  the 
Gospel.  O  yes,  if  I  must  go  to  the  world  of  wo,  let  me  be  a 
demon  of  darkness — let  me  be  any  thing — rather  than  to 
stand  in  the  miserable  company  of  those  who  have  beheld,  and 
depised,  and  wondered,  and  perished,  from  under  the  glorious 
light  and  privileges  of  the  Gospel.  For  such  sinners  must 
have  reflections,  tormenting  reflections— 4hey  must  have 
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sources  of  anguish,  bitter  anguish,  which  none  other  among 
the  damned  ever  can  have.  They  must  be  emphatically  the 
reproach  and  the  scorn  of  the  universe. 

Does  the  eye  of  any  impenitent  sinner  fall  upon  this 
page,  and  run  over  these  fearful,  monitory  words  ?  O,  let 
him  beware,  lest  all  the  evil,  and  more  than  all  that  has 
here  been  described,  fall  speedily  upon  him!  Let  him  be 
wise,  and  take  warning  while  he  may.  Tl^  door  of  mercy 
is  still  open.  The  call  of  mercy  is  yet  sounding  in  his  ears. 
Let  him  yield  then  to  the  motives  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
strivings  of  the  Spirit,  and  press  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
before  the  doors  of  tlus  kingdom  are  closed  upon  him,  and 
he  is  lost  for  ever. 


Art.  Vn. — On  special  efforts  by  the  Church  to 
subvert  the  unhallowed  institutions  of  the 
World. 

By  EuEAZAs  Lobd,  Esq.  New- York. 

The  tendency  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  individuals,  and  by  the  public  influence  of  its  doc- 
trines and  ordinances,  to  reform  the  errours  and  vices 
of  the  surrounding  world,  is  universally  admitted.  Whe- 
ther the  correction  of  those  evils,  however,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  direct  and  immediate  object  of  Christianity,  in  any- 
such  sense  as  to  render  it  proper  that  the  influence  of  reli- 
gion and  the  associated  and  public  exertions  of  ministers 
and  Christians  should  be  specially  directed  against  them,  in 
distinction  from  their  exertions  in  the  ordinary  use  of  the 
means  of  grace,  and  the  usual  methods  of  propagating  the 
Gospel  for  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  men,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  great  interest,  the  consideration  of  which  will,  it  is 
presunm,  be  deemed  appropriate  at  the  present  time. 

From  the  nature  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  proper,  in  the 
first  place,  briefly  to  refer  to  the  state  of  things  at  the  pe- 
riod when  the  Gospel  was  originally  published,  and  to  iixe 
example  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles. 

I.  At  that  period,  the  political,  religious  and  social  in- 
stitutions and  customs  of  the  world,  were  wholly  opposite  to 
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the  design  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  Every  thing  in  the  con- 
ation of  society,  and  in  the  moral  and  religious  opinions 
and  practices  of  the  people,  needed  reformation.  In  Judea 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  universal  corruption 
was  restrained  by  mihtary  despotism.  The  light  of  true 
religion,  even  among  the  Jews^  was  nearly  extinguished ; 
they  had  rendered  Uie  commands  of  God  of  no  effect  by 
their  traditions,  and  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  obstinate  pre- 
judice, blindness  and  hardntss  of  heart;  and  throughout 
the  Roman  empire,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  most  atro- 
cious wickedness  prevailed,  and  was  in  many  cases  sanc- 
tioned by  public  authority. 

Among  the  more  prominent  public  evils  which  prevailed 
in  the  Gentile  nations,  it  is  obvious  to  notice,  in  particular, 
the  S3^tem  of  pa^an  idolatry,  with  its  impious  and  degfrading 
rites;  despotic  forms  of  government;  the  system  of  slavery ; 
the  forms  of  public  amusement,  including  gladiatorial  spec- 
tacles, and  bacchanalian  orgies,  and  the  customs  of  polyga- 
my and  of  general  licentiousness. 

II.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  world  when  the  Son  of 
Grod  was  manifested.  By  his  example,  preaching  and  vica- 
rious death,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of  his  inspired  apos- 
tles, the  system  of  Christianity,  on  which  depended  the  re- 
formation of  men,  and  ultimately  the  entire  subversion  of 
Satan's  kingdom,  was  founded  and  published. 

In  the  view  of  human  weakness  and  lanaticism,  it  would 
have  been  expected  that  this  pure  sptem,  so  totally  opposed 
to  all  evil,  would  strike  directly  at  those  institutions  and 
customs  of  society  by  which  mankind  were  held  in  the 
bondage  of  corruption ;  that  it  would  denounce  and  pro- 
scribe those  customs  in  the  abstract,  and  organize  its  follow- 
ers against  them,  in  a  war  of  aggression  and  exterminatioD. 
But  Christianity  is  love,  addressing  itself  to  the  moral  feel- 
ings and  voluntary  affections  of  men ;  and  such  a  course 
would  have  been  every  way  inconsistent  with  its  nature  and 
design. 

It  .was  not  the  nature  or  purpose  of  Christianity,  lo 
force  reformation  upon  men,  or  to  authorize,  on  the  part 
of  its  disciples,  any  such  attack  upon  the  pubUc,  organized 
and  general  customs  of  communities,  or  classes  of  man- 
kind, as  would  naturally  provoke  their  combined  opposition, 
involve  in  one  form  or  another  the  use  of  carnal  weapons, 
and  end  in  a  violent  conflict  of  the  bad  passioas  of  botb 
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parties.  Even  Judaism,  corrapted  and  perverted  as  it  had 
become,  was  not  at  once  proscribed.  The  pure  and  spirit- 
.ual  germ  of  Christianity  was  planted  in  the  synagogue, 
amiikt  the.  thorns  and  briars  of  Pharisaic  and  Sadducean 
pride,  hypocrisy,  prejudice  and  unbeUef.  No  violent  onset 
was  made  against  the  Mosadc  ritual.  The  ceremonial  ob- 
servances were  lon^  tolerated  in  the  Jewish  converts,  and 
the  apostles  themselves  occasionally  complied  with  them, 
that  they  mi^ht  not  shock  the  rooted  prejudices  of  Jews,  or 
the  feeble  faith  of  recent  converts,  and  thereby  binder  the 
appropriate  influence  of  the  Gospel.  Thus  was  it  shown 
that  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above,  is  first  pure,  then 
peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and 
good  firuits,  without  partiality  and  without  hypocrisy;  and 
that  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  sown  in  peace  of  them  that 
make  peace. 

To  have  required  of  the  Jews  an  instant  renunciation 
of  their  system,  would  have  been  wholly  ineffectual,  ex* 
cepi  in  the  production  of  violence  and  wrath,  unless  enfor- 
ced by  other  than  moral  causes ;  and  had  an  outward  re- 
nunciation been  compelled,  nothing  worth  gaining  would 
have  been  accompUshed.    No  moral  good  would  have  been 
secured.    Nothing  suitable  to  the  appropriate  design  of  the 
Gk>spel  would  have  been  effected,  nothing  depending  on,  or 
consonant  with,  the  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
whose  a^ncy  alone,  in  the  production  of  moral  results, 
Christianity  is  rendered  effectually  beneficial  to  mankind. 
Neither  the  spiritual  nor  the  temporal  condition  of  the  Jews 
would  have  been  improved.      Their  minds  and   hearts 
would  have  remained  as  they  were  before,  or  have  been 
more  blinded   and  hardened.      All  that  was   proper  to 
Christianity  in  the  case,  was  done,  by  exhibiting  its  li^ht 
and  love,  and  applying  its  moral  influence  by  preaching 
and  example.  Through  the  use  of  these  means,  the  prejudi- 
ces of  the  Jews  were  gradually  removed,  their  minds  en- 
lightened, and  their  opinions  changed.    From  this  example 
it  is  evident,  that  it  was  the  design  of  Christianity  to  super- 
sede those  institutions  and  customs  which  were  inconsistent 
with  it,  by  introducing^  and  establishing  others.    It  begun, 
not  by  pulling  down  the  fabric  of  society,  but  by  laying  the 
foun<]bttion  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  of  holy  living,  and  of 
heavenly  hopes  in  the  hearts  of  its  converts. 

A  similar  course  was  accordingly  pursued  with  respect 
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to  Other  perverse  customs  and  erroneous  systems  of  theory 
and  practice.  Such  customs  and  practices  existed  by  the 
common  consent,  were  interwoven  wiih  the  poUcy,  and 
deeply  rooted  in  the  passions  of  their  depraved  supporters. 
They  were  regarded  as  essential  pans  of  the  social  system, 
and  sooner  than  yield  to  any  public  attack  upon  them,  the 
people,  in  their  blindness  and  depravity,  would  probably 
have  sacrificed  their  lives.  Doubtless  He  who  possessed  all 
power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  could  have  compelled  an  imme- 
diate abandonment  of  those  customs ;  but  it  must  have  been  on 
principles,  and  for  ends  quite  diflferent  from  those  for  which 
the  Gospel  was  preached,  and  the  kingdom  of  Heaven 
set  up  in  the  world.  Probably  a  renunciation  of  those  cus- 
toms by  the  people,  before  they  had  generally  received  and 
obeyed  the  Gospel,  and  been  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
minds,  would  only  have  changed  the  forms  of  their  depraved 
conduct,  and  turned  the  streams  of  corruption  into  other 
channels.  But  Christianity  aimed  at  far  higher  and  more 
valuable  ends.  Had  the  correction  of  such  evils,  by  .direct 
efforts,  been  the  object  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  duty  of  minis- 
ters and  Christians,  it  would  of  course  have  been  incumbent 
on  them  at  once,  to  have  formally  denounced  and  assailed, 
not  only  Judaism  and  idolatry,  but  all  the  despotic  institu- 
tions of  government,  and  the  odious  customs  of  the  sur- 
rounding world ;  in  which  case  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Chris- 
tianity must  have  been  diverted  from  the  higher  objects  for 
which  it  was  established,  involved  in  interminable  conflict, 
deprived  of  some  of  its  noblest  characteristics  and  happiest 
fruits,  and  exposed  to  imminent  danger  from  excited  pas- 
sions and  resisted  prejudices.  Instead  of  showing  to  the 
world,  in  an  unequivocal  and  convincing  manner,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  followers  of  Christ  and  his  opposers ;  in- 
stead of  causing  an  exhibition  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  in 
its  converts,  in  contrast  with  the  wickedness  and  misery  of 
the  impenitent  around  them ;  it  would  have  spent  itself  in 
a  war  of  passion,  in  a  contest  with  wicked  men  upon  their 
own  principles,  and  would  probably  soon  have  been  driveii 
from  the  earth. 

in.  Christianity,  instead  of  being  addressed  to  commu- 
nities, and  instead  of  assailing  their  errours  and  sins,  in  the 
abstract,  or  as  public  and  cherished  usages,  involving  the 
selfish  interests,  the  fixed  prejudices,  and  the  base  passions 
of  their  adherents,  is  addressed  to  individtuU  man.  Instead 
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of  proposinc^  to  reclaim  the  world  by  a  formal  controversy 
with  its  evil  customs,  it  proposes,  as  its  direct  object,  to  re- 
claim and  save  the  souls  of  those  who  obey  it.  Instead  of 
wasting  its  force  in  refined  abstractions,  and  vague  generali- 
ties, or  directing  its  influence  specially  against  the  external 
forms  of  wick^ness,  it  deals  directly  with  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  individuals,  and  brings  all  its  energy  and 
power  to  bear  upon  them  in  their  personal  characters,  rela- 
tions, and  obligations.  It  appeals  to  man  as  a  guilty  moral 
agent,  whose  condition  in  this  Ufe,  be  the  state  of  society 
around  him  ever  so  corrupt,  and  be  the  injustice  and  the  ^ui- 
ferin^  to  which  he  is  subject  ever  so  great,  is  tolerable  comr- 
parea  with  that  which  awaits  him  as  an  impenitent  sinner. 
Its  author  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  The  Gospel  is 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  beUeveth. 
It  contemplates  the  sinner  as  guilty  and  ruined  in  himself, 
and  surrounded  by  the  corruptions  and  abominations  of  the 
world,  and  proposes  to  redeem  him  from  sin  and  condemna* 
tion,  to  translate  him  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  into 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  to  purify  his  heart,  the  fountain  of 
his  actions,  to  secure  his  holy  obedience,  and  to  fit  him  for 
the  heavenly  state.  Such,  with  respect  to  man,  is  its  direct 
and  specific  object,  and  to  this  end  its  means  and  influences 
are  to  be  applied. 

la  thus  addressing  and  dealing  with  individuals,  it  re- 
quires them  to  abstain  not  only  from  particular  vices  and 
immoral  customs,  but  from  aU  sin,  in  thought,  word,  and 
deed,  in  heart  and  life,  and  even  from  the  appearance  of 
evO.  The  perfect  efficacy  of  its  provisions  is  exhibited  in 
the  case  of  every  one  who  cordially  obeys  it,  however  obscure, 
depressed,  or  miserable  he  may  be  in  respect  to  outward 
temporal  circumstances.  Its  direct  and  essential  results  do 
not  depend  on  the  extent  of  its  public  influence,  in  relation 
to  the  customs  of  the  world.  It  aims  to  subvert  those  customs, 
by  changing  the  hearts  of  individuals,  and  rectifying  their 
views  and  affections  primarily  towards  God,  and  thus  bring- 
ing them  under  the  influence  of  far  higher  obligations  and 
more  powerful  motives,  than  those  which  relate  merely  to 
their  temporal  condition.  Its  tendency  to  restrain  the  prac- 
tices of  wicked  men,  is  founded  in  its  transforming  and  sa- 
ving influence  upon  individual  Christians ;  and  where  that 
influence  is  not  perceived,  where  its  pure  and  convincing 
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light  is  not  displayed  in  the  holy  lives  of  particular  persons, 
the  Gospel  has  httle  or  no  influence  on  the  public  mind. 

The  precepts,  warnings,  exhortations,  and  promises  of 
the  Grospel  are,  accordingly,  addressed  to  individual  man, 
and  have  respect  to  the  duties  of  each  one,  in  his  particular 
circumstances  and  relations.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  addition 
to  commands  corresponding  to  those  obligations  towards 
God,  which  are  common  to  all  as  his  creatures,  and  subjects 
of  his  moral  government,  we  find  so  many  special  directions 
to  individuals  in  the  diflferent  relatione  and  conditions  of  life : 
namely,  to  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  to  private  Christians, 
to  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  masters  and 
servants,  the  aged  and  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

lY.  In  accordance  with  the  genius  of  Christianity,  as 
now  described,  its  followers  are  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel  by  their  humble,  persevering,  and  faithful  obedience 
in  the  particular  circumstances  and  relations  in  which  they 
are  placed.  By  such  obedience,  arising  from  supreme  love 
to  God,  by  universal  good  will  to  men,  by  quiet  and  peace- 
able lives  in  all  godliness  and  honesty,  by  patient  continu- 
ance in  well  doing,  by  harmlessness,  simplicity,  and  benevo- 
lence, by  forbearance,  meekness,  and  submission,  they  are  to 
glorify  their  Redeemer,  manifest  their  faith,  shine  as  lights 
in  the  world,  and  prove  themselves  the  salt  of  the  earth. 

In  this  view  of  their  duties,  their  relations  to  the  evil 
customs  and  practices  of  the  world  may  properly  be  consid- 
ered here  in  the  following  respects :  viz. 

1.  They  are  themselves  to  abstain  from,  and  avoid  them, 
and  by  their  pure  and  holy  example  to  condenm  them,  and 
present  motives  for  their  renunciation  by  others.  By  such 
an  exhibition  of  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  in  thenoselves, 
they  may  present  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  consciences  of 
the  wicked,  and  co-operate  with  the  Divine  Spirit  in  con- 
vincing the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgement 
to  come. 

2.  They  are  to  regard  those  evils,  as  showing  the  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature,  and  the  insufliciency  of  human  wis- 
dom and  human  power  to  secure  its  reformation ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  as  proving  the  necessity  of  the  Gospel,  giv- 
ing occasion  for  self-denial,  submission,  patience,  forbearance, 
compassion,  and  other  benevolent  affections,  and  of  display- 
ing by  contrast,  the  wonders  of  the  Saviour's  love,  cbnde- 
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scension  and  mercy,  the  boundless  wisdom  and  benevolence 
of  his  government,  and  the  propriety  of  the  awful  sanctions 
of  his  word,  and  of  the  impending  retributions  of  eternity. 

3.  They  are  to  labour  for  the  removal  of  those  evils  by  ha- 
bitual prayer  and  effort  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel ; 
by  the  use  of  all  the  means  of  grace  for  the  conversion  and 
salvation  of  men ;  and  by  bearing  their  personal  testimo- 
ny against  them  on  all  suitable  occasions,  and  in  a  maimer 
consistent  with  their  circumstances  and  relations. 

The  world  is  a  scene  of  moral  conflict.  The  miseries 
under  which  it  suffers  and  groans,  are  the  fruits  of  sin,  and 
ihey  can  be  effectually  relieved  only  so  far  as  their  cause  in 
the  hearts  of  men  is  obviated  by  means  of  the  Gospel.  This 
conflict  is  a  spectacle  to  the  universe.  Its  character  and 
importance  are  seen  in  the  exhibition  which  is  made  of  the 
hearts  and  conduct  of  apostate  men,  in  league  with  the  pow- 
ers of  darkness ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  purposes  of 
Christ,  as  head  over  all  things  to  his  church,  and  in  the 
means  of  their  accomplishment,  the  agency  of  the  Spirit,  the 
instrumentahty  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  co-operation  of  his  fol- 
lowers. He  displays  his  grace  and  gives  assurance  of  his 
final  triumph  over  all  opposition,  by  the  conversion  and 
sanctification  of  men  under  these  circumstances ;  taking  them 
as  brands  from  the  burning,  sustaining  them  amidst  the 
temptations  and  trials  to  which  they  are  subject  from  the 
world,  and  preparing  them  for  heaven.  Where  numbers 
are  converted,  the  fountains  of  evil  are  healed  to  the  same 
extent ;  and  when  this  spiritual  rei^  shall  extend  to  whole 
communities,  the  foundation  of  their  evil  customs  will  be 
destroyed.  The  kingdom  of  Heaven*  is  not  a  secular  or  na- 
tional institution ;  its  objects  are  not  primarily  worldly,  but 
spiritual ;  its  progress  is  like  that  of  leaven ;  its  characteris- 
tics are  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Those  in  whose  hearts  it  is  estabhshed,  and  who  have  tasted 
its  blessedness,  will  be  prompted  to  engage  in  prayers  and 
labours,  to  accomplish  in  others  what  they  have  experienced 
of  the  grace  of  God. 

There  are  in  the  New  Testament  various  passages 
which  show  at  length  the  manner  in  which  this  kingdom  is 
built  up,  and  which  strikingly  illustrate  the  principle,  that 
the  Gtospel  is  addressed  to  individuals,  taking  cognizance 
of  their  personal  circumstances  and  relations.  By  an 
attentive  consideration  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  chapters 
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of  Ephesians,  or  rather  of  the  whole  of  that  epistle,  and  of 
that  to  the  Colossians,  to  cite  no  others,  the  line  of  distinction 
between  the  appropriate  object  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  religious 
influence  and  effort  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  unwarrantable 
associated  and  public  exertions  to  subvert  the  established 
and  legalized  customs  of  the  world,  on  the  other,  will,  it  is 
believwl,  be  apparent  to  every  candid  mind. 

In  view  of  these  observations,  let  it  be  supposed  that 
the  apostles  had  turned  aside  from  preaching  the  facts  and 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  enforcing  repentance  and  faith 
on  the  consciences  of  their  hearers,  to  attack  idolatry,  or 
either  of  the  prevalent  customs  which  have  been  referred  to, 
and  that  they  had,  for  the  time,  made  its  suppression  their 
leading  object,  and  forced  it  upon  the  attention  of  their  im- 
mediate followers  and  of  the  public  ;  that  they  had  enlisted 
their  own  ardent  feelings  and  the  violent  passions  of  others 
in  the  controversy,  produced  a  general  excitement,  diverted 
the  attention  of  all  from  the  Gospel,  and  drawn  on  conten- 
tion and  persecution :  will  any  one  hesitate  to  say,  that  they 
would  in  such  a  case  have  lost  the  confidence  both  of  the 
church  and  the  world,  dishonoured  their  office  and  their  pro- 
fession, forfeited  the  divine  favour  and  co-operation,  and 
put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  Christianity?  How  different 
would  have  been  the  results  of  their  ministry,  had  they,  on 
the  principle  of  some  in  later  times,  endeavoured  to  arouse 
the  prejudices  and  passions  of  men,  and  to  stir  up  their  en- 
mity and  opposition,  as  the  readiest  way  to  bring  aoout  their 
reception  of  the  Gospel,  instead  of  submitting,  as  they  did, 
to  extreme  privations  and  hardships,  and  becoming  all  things 
to  all  men,  that  they  might  avoid  occasioning  such  effects  in 
their  hearers !  They  sought  practically  to  recommend  their 
religion  by  kindness,  forbearance,  and  love,  being  blameless 
and  harmless,  the  sons  of  God,  without  rebuke,  in  the  midst  of 
a  crooked  and  perverse  nation,  among  whom  they  shone  as 
lights  in  the  world,  holding  forth  the  word  of  life ! 

Had  it  been  proposed  to  them,  and  their  fellow  Christians, 
to  undertake  a  public  contest  against  the  prevailing  licen- 
tiousness of  the  people,  and  to  proceed  on  the  plan  of  inves- 
tigating and  exposing  to  the  view  of  all,  those  details  which 
they  deemed  it  a  shame  for  any  one  even  to  mention^  can 
there  be  any  doubt  as  to  their  decision  ?  Can  any  one  be- 
lieve that  they  would  for  a  moment  entertain  such  a  project  ? 
Is  it  not  palpable  to  every  one,  that  such  a  course  of  pro- 
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ceeding  on  their  part,  would  have  diverted  the  attention  of 
all  from  their  spiritual  concerns?  and  that,  by  occupying  the 
thoughts  and  filling  the  imaginations  of  the  people  with  Uiose 
details,  they  would  most  effectually  and  extensively  have 
promoted  and  spread  the  very  evils  in  question,  corrupted 
those  who  were  not  already  vile,  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
lent  have  used  the  very  means  of  temptation  and  ruin,  which 
were  employed  by  the  most  abandoned  and  incorrigible? 
Can  a  man  take  fire  in  his  bosom,  and  his  clothes  not  be 
burned?  Has  it  been,  or  will  it  ever  be  discovered,  and 
found  out  to  be  the  business  of  Christians,  and  a  special  ob- 
ject of  Christianity,  to  correct  such  evil  practices,  and  put  an 
end  to  such  works  of  darkness,  by  exposing  them  to  the 
public  gstze,  and  making  good  and  bad  equally  familiar?  that 
the  way  to  preserve  unpolluted  minds  from  impurity,  is  to 
fill  them  with  pollution  ?  that  the  way  to  guard  and  shield 
the  uncorrupt,  is  to  lead  them  into  temptation  ?  that  the  way 
to  promote  purity  and  virtue  in  old  and  young,  is  to  teach 
them  the  abominations  of  vice,  and  subject  them  to  the  trans- 
forming influence  of  sin  and  Satan  ? 

Happily  the  apostles  were  infallibly  guided  both  in  their 

Sractice  and  their  inculcations.  Their  theory  was  a  very 
ifferent  one,  and  they  better  understood  their  office  and 
their  duties.  They  were  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  avoid 
offences,  and  to  refrain  from  secular  and  worldly  questions 
which  tended  to  strife  and  division.  Their  character  and 
the  success  of  their  efforts  required  them,  as  stewards  of  God, 
to  be  blameless.  They  knew  and  felt,  that  they  must  not  strike, 
but  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meekness 
instructing  opposers,  if  God,  peradventure,  would  give  them 
repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth.  The  wea- 
pons of  their  warfare  were  not  carnal  but  spiritual,  and 
m^hty  through  God.  Christ  sent  them  not  to  perform  the 
office  of  potiticians  or  moralists,  but  to  preach  and  exempli- 
fy the  Gospel.  When  they  visited  the  heathen,  instead  of  at- 
tacking the  reigning  systems  of  superstition  and  corruption, 
they  occupied  themselves  in  their  proper  ministerial  office, 
preaching'  and  testifying  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God, 
and  recommending  it  by  their  personal  example.  Paul  says 
to  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  "  Ye  know,  from  the  first  day  that  I 
came  into  Asia,  after  what  manner  I  have  been  with  you,  at 
all  seasons,  serving  the  Lord  with  all  humility  of  mind,  and 
with  many  tears  and  temptations,  which  befell  me  by  the 
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lying  in  wait  of  the  Jews ;  and  how  I  kept  nothing  back  that 
was  profitable  unto  you,  but  have  showed  you,  and  have 
taught  you  publicly  and  from  house  to  house,  testifying  both 
to  the  Jews  and  also  to  the  Greeks,  repentance  towards  God 
and  faith  toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  now  behold  I 
know  that  ye  all  among  whom  I  have  gone  preaching  the 
kingdom  of  God,  shall  see  my  &ce  no  more ;  wherefore  I 
take  you  to  recoid  this  day,  that  I  am  pure  from  the  blood  of 
all  men,  for  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the 
counsel  of  Grod." 

Their  fsdthful  exhibition  of  the  Gospel,  and  their  pure  and 
inoffensive  Uves,  occasioned  indeed  no  little  excitement ;  but 
the  opposition  and  persecution  which  they  encountered  were 
unprovoked  and  unreasonable,  and  generally  showed  their 
enemies  to  be  so  clearly  and  exclusively  in  the  wrong,  as  to 
advance,  instead  of  hindering,  their  objects.  Thus  at  Ephe- 
sus,  Paul  and  his  companions  being  wisely  accused  by  De- 
metrius, the  town  clerk  defended  them  as  having  given  no  just 
occasion  for  offence,  and  by  referring  to  the  well  known  pro- 
visions of  their  laws,  quieted  the  tumult  of  the  people.  They 
refriedned  from  interfering  with  the  established  institutions, 
customs,  and  relations  of  society,  and  at  the  same  time 
refused  to  comply  with,  or  in  any  manner  to  sanction,  the  fiUse 
maxims  or  evil  practices  of  the  worl,d. 

In  respect  to  this  subject,  every  one  perceives  the  propri- 
ety and  necessity  of  this  course  of'^Christian  forbearance  and 
prudence  in  missionaries  to  the  heathen  at  the  present  day. 
Were  they  specially  and  publicly  to  direct  their  efforts  against 
the  system  of  tdolcUry,  or  other  abominable  customs  of  the 
people  to  whom  they  are  sent,  they  would  soon  be  destroyed. 
They  would  have  no  right  to  expect  the  blessing  of  God, 
or  the  protection  of  his  providence  in  such  a  crusade ;  nor 
would  they  be  sent,  were  there  not  sufficient  grounds  of  con- 
fidence, that  tliey  would  abstain  from  any  such  course. 

And  is  it  not  equally  incumbent  on  all  ministers  and  on 
Christians,  every  where  and  at  all  times,  in  like  manner  to 
adhere  to  the  primitive  example  on  this  subject?  This 
question,  it  is  humbly  conceived,  must  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  The  whble  force  of  that  example,  the  spirit  and 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  natural  tendency  and  effects 
of  a  different  course,  unite  in  bringing  us  to  this  conclusion. 
Nor  is  there  much  room  for  difference  of  opinion,  as  to  the 
legitimate  and  proper  objects  of  individual  and  associated  re- 
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ligious  effort.  The  means  and  exertions  which  are  divinely 
sanctioned,  for  the  spread  of  the  Grospel,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Christ's  kingdom,  are  sufficiently  distinguished  by 
the  special  objects  to  which  they  are  directed,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  pursued.  They  are  in  harmony  with 
the  highest  attainments  and  hopes  of  Christian  piety,  and 
give  scope  for  the  happiest  exhibition  of  practical  religion. 

The  efforts  of  ministers  and  Christians,  as  the  professed 
servants  of  Christ,  co-operating  with  him  in  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  his  mediation,  should  have  respect  direcdy 
and  primarily  to  the  spiritual  and  eternal  interests  of  men, 
and  are  to  be  pursued  from  obedience  to  him,  and  zeal  for 
his  glory.  Both  the  direct  objects  of  these  efforts,  and  the 
manner  of  proceeding  in  them,  must  not  only  be  consistent 
with  Christianity,  but  must  be  such  as  to  commend  it,  main- 
tain its  exalted  claims,  and  exemplify  its  practical  effects. 

Without  attempting  to  specify  particularly  the  objects 
and  methods  of  usefulness  to  which  the  public  influence  of 
religion  and  the  active  zeal  of  Christians  ought  to  be  conse- 
crated ;  it  may  yet  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  class  of  ob- 
jects which  all  recognise  as  strictly  evangelical,  and  which 
the  whole  Christian  profession  are  under  the  highest  obliga- 
tions to  promote.  There  is  also  a  mixed  class  of  objects,  re- 
lating partly  to  the  temporal  and  social,  and  partly  to  the 
moral  and  religious  well-being  of  mankind,  in  which  Chris- 
tians are  individually  bound  to  co-operate  with  their  fellow 
men ;  such  as  the  promotion  of  education,  and  the  discounte- 
nance of  pernicious  habits,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  intempe- 
rance, are  not  only  ruinous  to  individuals,  but  are  contrary 
to  the  laws,  and  to  the  universal  sense  of  propriety  and  obli- 
gation ;  and  which,  instead  of  being  themselves  sustained  by 
the  violence  of  passion,  are  so  uniformly  the  means  by  which 
the  passions  are  rendered  violent  and  ungovernable,  that  no 
other  than  the  most  salutary  and  beneficial  results  can  pro- 
ceed from  bringing  the  combined  influence  of  Christian  piety 
and  worldly  benevolence  to  bear  against  them. 

But  there  are  institutions  and  customs,  in  every  nation, 
the  denunciation  and  resistance  of  which,  in  the  name  of 
Christianity,  and  by  public  and  organized  efforts,  cannot  fail 
to  rouse  the  prejudices  and  evil  passions  of  men  against  reli- 
^on,  to  disparage  its  character,  hinder  its  influence,  and 
bring  reproach  upon  its  friends.  These  institutions  and 
customs  are  intrenched  in  the  passions  and  interests  of  men, 
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and  in  their  social  arrangements ;  and  to  suppose  that  they 
will  be  abandoned  when  assailed  in  this  manner,  is  to  sup- 
pose a  state  of  things  in  which  they  would  be  abandoned 
without  any  effort ;  it  is  to  suppose  that  the  world  are  no 
longer  enslaved  by  their  prejudices  and  passions ;  it  is  to 
mistake  the  case,  both  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  rela- 
tions of  these  evils,  and  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  de- 
sini  of  Christianity,  and  the  obligations  and  duties  of  its  dis- 
ciples. 

Combined  religious  efforts  to  suppress  such  evils  of  the 
world,  originate  in  a  zeal  which  is  not  according  to  know- 
ledge; a  zeal  which  assumes  gratuitous  responsibilities,  both 
wi&  respect  to  the  means  to  be  used  and  the  ends  to  be  ac- 
complished ;  a  zeal  which  is  characterized  by  much  vehe- 
mence of  feeling,  by  impatience  of  delay,  and  by  censure 
and  intolerance  of  those  whose  co-operation  is  withheld,  or 
cautiously  given ;  a  zeal  which  magnifies  its  selected  ob- 
ject above  cdl  others,  and  makes  the  violent  and  exclusive 
pursuit  of  that  object,  the  test  of  character  ;  a  zeal  which 
has  far  more  respect  to  the  results  which  it  proposes,  than 
to  the  means  of  attaining  them ;  a  zeal  which  is  so  connected 
with  the  passions,  as  rarely  to  survive  the  period  of  novelty 
and  of  the  first  temporary  excitement  There  is,  in  the  ex- 
hibitions of  this  kind  of  zeal,  a  boldness  which  defies  opposi- 
tion, a  seeming  recklessness  of  consequences,  an  apparent 
indifference  to  the  evils  which  its  operations  must  unavoida- 
bly occasion,  and  a  severity  of  temper,  to  which  the  feelings 
and  sympathies  of  Christians  generally  are  wholly  averse. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  zeal,'  men  doubtless  mistake  their 
responsibilities  and  duties  with  respect  to  the  objects  which 
they  aim  at ;  they  mistake  the  position  which  belongs  to 
them  in  relation  to  their  fellow  men,  and  to  the  divine  provi- 
dence and  government,  and  the  manner  in  which,  by  their 
agency,  they  are  to  serve  and  honour  God.  They  are  de- 
ceived by  the  combined  influence  of  erroneous  views  and 
undue  excitement.  They  make  religion  to  consist  too  little 
in  the  love  of  God,  and  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  too 
little  in  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  and  too  much  in  those  out- 
ward efforts  which  respect  their  fellow  men.  Efforts  pro- 
ceeding firom  such  zeal  have  done  incredible  and  remediless 
evil  to  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  professedly  made, 
firustrated  the  grace  of  God,  and  shipwrecked  the  character 
and  hopes  of  many  of  those  engaged  in  them ;  but  they  have 
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no  tendency  or  adaptation  to  do  good,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  they  may  be  avoided,  or  at  least  that  no  great  propor- 
tion of  the  followers  of  Christ  will  at  any  time  be  so  unwise, 
so  deceived,  and  led  astray,  as  to  repeat  them. 

There  doubtless  is  to  some  extent,  at  the  present  tin^,  a 
state  of  feeling  and  opinion  in  the  religious  community, 
tending  to  originate  and  sanction  methods  of  public  and 
systematic  opposition  to  the  vices  and  evil  customs  of  the 
world,  which,  if  the  view  here  taken  of  the  subject  is  correct, 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Gospel.  Have  we  not  indeed 
witnessed  instances  of  associations  formed  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  such  aggressive  operations,  commencing  with  ex- 
traordinary zeal,  employing  special  means  of  excitement, 
stirring  up  opposition,  and  proceeding  as  though  the  fate  of 
religion  itself,  with  all  its  institutions  and  hopes, depended  on 
the  issue  of  the  particular  enterprise  thus  undertaken  ?  In 
the  progress  of  such  efforts  have  we  not  witnessed,  on  the 
part  of  those  most  absorbed  in  them,  a  spirit  of  censorious- 
ness  and  denunciation,  an  exhibition  of  feelings  and  a  re^ 
sort  to  measures,  very  diverse  from  the  meekness,  gentle- 
ness, forbearance,  kindness  and  benevolence  which  belong 
to  the  Christian  character  ?  Have  we  not  seen  in  some  in- 
stances a  degree  of  intemperate,  and  almost  rabid,  violence 
and  recklessness,  dishonourable  to  any  cause,  and  especially 
to  one  professedly  religious  in  its  character? 

Considering  now  the  fernlity  of  our  times  in  schemes 
of  this  questionable  kind,  it  becomes  the  indispensable  duty 
of  all  Christians,  to  examine  the  objects  which  are  preferred 
for  their  support,  before  they  engage  in  them.  It  is  not 
enough  to  sanction  an  object,  that  it  comes  in  the  name  or 
garb  of  religion,  or  that  it  proposes  a  result  in  itself  desirable. 
Many  other  things  are  to  be  considered,  and  among  them, 
whether  the  object  is  legitimately  one  for  associated  Chris- 
tian effort :  whether  its  pursuit  is  consonant  with  the  genius 
of  Christianity,  and  the  example  of  its  Founder  and  first  teach- 
ers ;  whether  those  are  safe  guides  who  are  to  conduct  it ; 
whether  their  character  for  piety,  wisdom,  and  consistency, 
entitles  them  to  confidence  in  that  respect ;  whether  they  are 
earnestly  and  habitually  engaged  in  the  support  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  Gospel,  and  of  those  evangelical  objects  which, 
by  common  consent,  claim  the  first  and  best  efforts  of  minis- 
ters and  private  Christians,  or  whether  their  zeal  passes  by 
those,  in  search  of  new  and  more  exciting  enterprises ; 
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whether  they  excel  others  in  their  temper,  their  humility, 
and  all  those  graces  and  virtues  which  are  the  essential  at- 
tributes of  the  Christian  character,  and  by  which  religion  is 
made  to  appear  in  its  true  light  to  the  world ;  whether  they 
exhibit  as  much  love,  reverence  and  piety  towards  God,  as 
zeal  for  the  good  of  their  fellow  men ;  and  also,  whether  the 
means  which  they  propose  to  employ  are  such  as  they  should 
be.  Those  who  desire  to  do  good,  and  to  avoid  doing  or 
being  the  occasion  of  evil,  and  who  feel  a  just  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility for  all  their  conduct,  may  find  objects  enough 
which  will  bear  examination,  to  occupy  their  prayers  and 
efforts ;  and  if  they  are  beset  by  those  of  a  dilBferent  descrip- 
tion, they  are  bound  to  refrain  from  them,  and  let  them 
alone. 


Art.  YIII. — Moral  REauisiTEs  for  the  Knowledge 

OF  Divine  Things. 

By  Rev.  C.  S.  Hinbt,  Jnnior  Pastor  of  the  West  Church,  Hartford,  Con. 

Von  den  GoUUdun  Dingen  und  ihrer  Offenbarungf  von  P.  Heinridi  Jaeobi, 
On  Divine  Thinge  and  their  Revdaiion,  by  Frederick  Henry  Jaeobi. 

Tholuck  somewhere  quotes  a  saying  from  Gk>ethe, 
which  has  a  profound  truth :  '<  The  great  and  deepest  theme 
of  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  man,  id  the  conflict  between 
faith  and  unbelief P  These  two  words  are  doubtless  to  be 
taken  in  their  widest  sense ;  faith,  as  a  disposition  to  admit, 
and  unbelief,  a  disposition  to  deny,  what  cannot  be  rendered 
certain  by  demonstration  or  logical  deduction.  Man  is 
prompted  to  faith  by  an  inward  necessity,  and  yet  in  his 
fcdlen  nature  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  unbelief.  These 
two  dispositions  exist  in  continual  counteraction  ;  and  hence 
the  want  of  consistency  in  unbelief.  ^  If  a  man  determines  to 
admit  nothing  as  true  that  cannot  be  logically  demonstrated, 
there  is,  in  strict  consistency,  no  stopping  place  short  of 
Atheism.  But  the  inward  necessity  of  faith  opposes  this  re- 
sult ;  hence  the  various  inconsequent  systems  of  skepticism. 
But  if  we  admit  that  between  ourselves  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  infinite  and  of  divine  things,  there  is  a  guU^  over 
which  we  cannot  construct  a  bridge  of  logical  deductions, 
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there  remains  nothing  for  us,  but  either  to  give  all  up,  and 
hold  to  nothing,  or  else  to  pass  the  guU  by  faith. 

Perhaps  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  presents  a 
more  interesting  spectacle  of  the  conflict  between  faith  and 
unbelief,  than  has  been  shown  in  Germany  since  the  time 
when  Kant  first  broke  up  the  slumbers  of  dogmatic  thinking, 
by  overthrowing  the  pretended  demonstrations  in  which  the 
Wolfian  philosophy  included  all  human  and  divine  thinsB. 
Kant  proved  the  impossibility  of  logically  demonstrating  the 
objective  reality  of  God  and  divine  things ;  but  not  choosing 
to  ground  the  knowledge  of  them  on  revelation,  he  had  re- 
course to  a  moral  or  practical  foundation  for  these  truths. 
But  his  system  was  soon  followed  by  the  theories  of  Ficbte, 
and  of  Schelling,  each  endeavouring,  in  a  different  way,  to 
remove  the  opposition  between  matter  and  spirit,  God  and 
the  world ;  and,  though  more  consistent  than  Kimt,  yet  still 
fiuling  to  resolve  the  problem  of  the  personality  of  God,  of 
human  freedom,  of  immortality,  and  the  objective  nature  of 
evil,  they  were  in  turn  swept  away. 

Amidst  the  activity  and  diversified  results  of  speculation, 
which  marked  the  springing  up  of  German  rationalisnii 
Fredebic  Henry  Jacobi  exerted  a  gre^t  influence.  He 
was  opposed  to  Kant ;  but  he  could  not  admit  the  results  of 
Fichte  and  Schelling.  He  allowed  that  the  latter  were  con- 
sistent ;  but  he  could  not  follow  them ;  he  could  not  five 
up  his  belief  in  a  personal  God,  in  human  liberty,  ana  in 
personal  immortality.  He  therefore  rejected  speculation  9B 
the  ground  of  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  and  referred 
them  to  an  immedicUe  feelings  or  intuitive  perception. 
This  is  the  doctrine  advocated  in  his  work  "  On  Divine 
Things."  But  at  the  same  time  he  appeared  in  hostility  to 
all  revealed  religion,  all  historical  grounds  of  faith.  The 
latter  he  seemed  to  hold  as  unfit  to  aSford  a  true  knowledge 
of  divine  things,  as  speculation. 

In  thus  doing,  he  stripped  the  truths  which  feeling  com- 
pelled him  to  believe,  of  their  ctiief  ^lory,  by  disconnecting 
them  from  the  doctrines  of  Redemption  and  Grace. 

We  happen  to  have  some  deeply  interesting  letters  of  Ja- 
cobi, in  which  he  speaks  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  of  the 
frail  and  hollow  support  he  finds  in  such  a  philosophy,  and 
of  the  felicity  of  those  who  can  rest  on  revelation.  But  be- 
fore his  dying  day  we  are  told  that  he  betook  himself  to 
prayer ;  that  ne  blessed  God  for  the  grace  that  enabled  him 
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to  pray,  and  died  declaring  that  all  his  hopes  rested  on 
grace. 

It  is  not  intended  to  go  into  any  farther  statement  or  ex- 
amination of  the  work  of  Jacobi.  ^  We  rather  prefer  to  fol- 
low the  course  of  thought  suggested  by  its  leading  doctrine, 
and  by  the  history  of  the  author's  latter  days,  and  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  moral  HEauisiTEs  for  th]£ 
KNOWLEDGE  OF  DIVINE  THINGS.  The  discussioD  of  this  Sub- 
ject seems  especially  suitable  to  our  country  and  our  times. 

There  is  perhaps  no  cause  of  skepticism  in  regard  to 
the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  that  has  a  stronger  influence 
over  minds  of  a  certain  order,  than  the  spectacle  of  innu- 
merable conflicting  systems,  each  claiming  to  be  derived, 
with  uncorrupted  purity,  from  the  living  fountain  of  truth. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  minds  of  another  cast,  and  especially 
such  as  have  gained  a  settled  repose  to  themselves,  are  ena- 
bled, from  their  own  stand-point,  to  extend  a  discriminating 
observation  over  the  strife  of  opposing  views ;  and  discern- 
ing in  each  several  system  its  principle,  its  method,  and  its 
results,  may  perceive  in  them  their  respective  points  of  diver- 
gence and  harmony — their  part  of  truth  and  of  errour ;  and 
so  far  from  seeing  ground  for  despondency  or  skepticism, 
may  derive  only  a  more  steadfast  conviction  of  the  truth. 
But  in  the  far  greater  number  of  instances,  the  survey  of  the 
thousands  that  differ,  and  the  many  that  therefore  must  err, 
is  unquestionably  connected  with  the  temptation  to  despon- 
dency, doubt  and  indifference.  Now  in  such  cases,  to 
attempt  a  speculative  criticism  of  the  various  discordant  sys- 
tems of  divine  things,  is  by  no  means  the  way  to  gain  that 
'*  quietness  and  assurance  forevennore"  which  tne  mind 
and  heart  incessantly  demand.  It  is  of  far  more  importance 
that  the  mind  be  directed  to  those  practical  conditions,  which 
are  indispensable  to  the  knowledge  of  spiritual  truth.  Di- 
vine things  are  not  objects  merely  for  the  understanding,  or 
for  the  speculative  intellect.  "  Do  the  will  of  my  Father, 
and  ye  shall  know  of  the  doctrine ;  ye  must  become  as  little 
children,  if  ye  would  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
says  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  This  may  sound  like 
mysticism  to  many  a  mind  ;  but  what  if  it  be  true,  in  spite  of 
the  name  ?  What  if  Christianity,  like  many  other  subjects, 
and  with  equal  right,  require  experimental  conditions  for 
the  apprehension  of  its  truth  and  evidence  ?  What  if,  like 
many  other  subjects,  and  with  equal  right,  knowledge  and 
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insight  be  conditioned  by  the  moral  and  practical  state  of 
the  percipient  ?  What  if  Christianity  be  a  remedy  for  a 
diseased  spiritual  state,  which  must  be  taken  before  its  effi- 
cacy can  be  truly  seen  and  known  ? 

For  ourselves,  we  believe  that  a  practical  trial  of  Chris- 
tianity is  indispensable  to  all  satisfying  insight  of  its  nature. 
The  precepts  of  Christ,  which  we  have  just  cited,  direct  us 
to  the  first  «nd  most  essential  condition  of  successful  inquiry 
after  divine  truth.  Along^  with  study  and  reflection,  there 
must  be  singleness  of  heart,  child-like  humility,  earnest 
prayer,  and  purity  of  life.  These  practical  conditions  of 
divine  knowledge  are  not  only  explicitly  stated  in  the  sacred 
word,  but  they  may  be  seen  from  reflection  both  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  mind,  and  of  spiritual  truth  itself.  In  the 
following  remarks  we  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  their 
truth  and  importance. 

But  we  ought  perhaps  to  indicate  distinctly  the  ground 
from  which  we  start.  We  shall  enter  into  no  discussion 
concerning  the  authority  of  revelation,  as  the  only  possible 
source  of  the  knowledge  of  divine  things.  This  point  we 
assume,  and  to  such  as  with  us  take  it  for  granted  we  speak. 
We  assume  at  the  outset,  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  are  the 
fountain  of  divine  truth,  the  authoritative  standard  of  reli- 
gious faith.  In  an  age  distinguished  for  the  abandonment 
of  old  opinions,  we  still  hold  to  this,  as  aground  abundantly 
established.  At  a  period  rendered  quite  remarkable,  and  it 
is  said,  illustrious,  by  the  emancipation  of  men's  minds  from 
the  slavery  of  old  notions,  we  freely  confess  ourselves  to  be 
so  antiquated,  as  to  be  held  in  willing  subjection  to  the  grand 
Protestant  maxim  on  this  subject. 

Our  proper  attitude  is  that  of  humble  inquirers  into  what 
the  Scriptures  teach.  The  ofllce  of  reason  is  that  of  inter- 
pretation ;  the  pertinent  question  in  every  case  is — What 
did  the  Scriptures  design  to  say  ?  In  the  determination  of 
this  question,  reason  indeed  has  its  oflice  ;  the  universal  and 
necessary  principles  of  the  speculative  and  practical  intellect, 
have  a  negative  validity ;  and  it  is  already  presumed,  in  re- 
ceiving the  Scriptures  as  an  authoritative  divine  revelation, 
that  they  contain  nothing  contradictory  to  the  necessary  laws 
of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature.  Under  this  condition, 
the  problem  of  interpretation  is,  to  ascertain,  not  what  mean- 
ing the  language  of  Scripture  might  be  forced  to  bear,  but 
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simply  what  the  sacred  writers  themselves  thought  and 
meant  to  assert. 

But  in  this  investigation  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  source 
of  divine  truth,  the  moral  conditions  to  which  we  have  re- 
fened  must  be  fulfilled.  There  must  be  a  humble  and  obe- 
dient disposition  of  heart.  There  must  be  an  honest  sub- 
mission of  the  whole  man  to  the  will  of  God,  as  hdy  ;  oth- 
erwise there  will  be  a  perpetual  tendency  to  make  the  offree- 
able  the  criterion  of  the  true,  and  thus  to  mutilate  the  Scrip- 
tures, by  forcing  its  meaning,  or  by  arbitrary  selection  and 
rejection. 

Besides ;  this  humble  and  obedient  disposition  is,  in  re- 
gard to  many  subjects,  the  indispensable  introduction  to  that 
state  of  the  inward  life,  which  is  the  necessary  element  of 
spiritual  apprehension.  And  where  this  is  wanting,  the  true 
use  of  the  speculative  intellect  will  be  perverted — the  super- 
natural taken  for  the  irrational — ^the  incomprehensible  taken 
as  contradictory — that  which  was  never  designed  to  fall  un- 
der the  apprehension  of  the  merely  earthly  understanding 
or  of  the  speculative  intellect,  will  be  rejected,  or  arbitra- 
rily reduced  within  their  forms  and  measures — and,  thus 
evacuated  of  all  distinctive  spiritual  import,  will  be  ex- 
plained away,  as  metaphors,  into  mere  moral  notions. 

Exposed  to  these  dangers,  we  find  in  the  practical  direc- 
tions of  the  Gospel  the  best  safeguard,  and  the  surest  Cfrounds 
of  successful  inquiry.  There  is  a  profound  and  Christian 
wisdom  in  the  great  meditative  poet  of  the  age,  directing  us 


■**  To  seek 


Those  helps,  for  his  occasions  ever  near, 

Who  lacks  not  will  to  use  them ;  vows,  renewed 

On  the  first  motion  of  a  holy  thought ; 

Vigils  of  contemplation,  praise,  and  prayer, 

A  stream,  which,  from  the  fountain  of  the  heart, 

Issuing  however  feebly,  no  where  flows 

Without  access  of  unexpected  strength. 

But  above  a//,  (Ae  victory  U  most  sure 

To  hiroy  lehoy  seeking  faith  ft  virtue,  strives 

To  yield  entibe  submission  to  the  law 

Of  conscience  ;  conscience  reverenced  and  obeyed, 

As  God's  most  intimate  presence  in  the  soul, 

And  his  most  perfect  image  in  the  world."* 

Such  a  disposition  and  such  moral  habits,  free  the  mind 
from  many  unfriendly  influences  and  causes  of  errour.  The 
causes  which  more  than  any  thing  else  obstruct  the  pursuit 

*WoBDswoBTH,  ExcursioH. 
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of  truth,  are  moral  causes.  The  unfriendly  influences  which 
clog  the  free  action  of  the  mental  powers,  and  disturb  their 
impartial  and  successful  direction,  lie  chiefly  in  the  moral 
disposition  and  habits.  This  is  true  in  every  field  of  inquiry. 
'<  The  cause  of  difficulty,"  said  one  of  the  acutest  thinkers 
among  the  wise  men  of  antiquity,  when  speaking  of  phi- 
losopmcal  subjects,  ^^  the  cause  of  difficulty  lies  not  in  the 
thin^,  but  in  ourselves.  For  as  the  eyes  of  the  bat  are  to 
daylight,  so  is  the  human  mind  often  to  objects,  which  in 
their  own  nature  are  the  clearest  of  all."  The  ancient  phi- 
losophers were  wont  to  require  a  preparatory  discipline  of 
fasting  and  silence,  in  such  as  desired  to  enter  their  schools, 
and  ascend  to  the  heights  of  their  mysteries.  While  men's 
souls  were  sunken  in  the  grossness  of  sensuality,  or  agitated 
by  the  tumults  of  passion,  they  were  held  entirely  unfit  for 
the  contemplations  of  philosophy.  Who  can  question  the 
profound  wisdom  of  their  practical  requirements  ?  How 
much  more,  then,  must  we  regard  sensuality,  passion,  or  any 
sinful  habit  of  the  soul,  as  unfriendly  to  successful  inquiry 
into  the  sources  of  celestial  truth  ? 

The  awakening  words  of  Christ  can  never  be  too  often, 
or  too  solemnly,  recalled  to  mind.  "This  is  the  condemna- 
tion, that  although  light  hath  come  into  the  world,  men  have 
loved  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were 
evil ;  for  every  one  that  doeth  evil,  hateth  the  light,  neither 
cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved ;  but 
he  that  doeth  according  to  the  truth,  cometh  to  the  light, 
that  his  deeds  maybe  made  manifest,  that  they  are  wrought 
in  God."  In  this  impressive  passage  may  we  not  find  the 
chief  reason  and  solution  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the  infi- 
delity, the  skepticism,  and  the  fatal  errours,  that  have  pre- 
vailed in  Christendom  ?  It  is  indeed  entirely  natural,  that  a 
disinclination  to  walk  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way  of  self- 
denial  and  holiness  pointed  out  in  the  sacred  word,  should 
blind  the  mind  to  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  only  way  lead- 
ing unto  life,  and  foster  a  delusive  confidence  in  a  broader 
and  more  indulgent  way. 

Where  the  practical  requirements  of  reli^on  are  disliked 
— ^where  its  uncompromising  claims  upon  the  inward  spirit 
and  will,  as  well  as  upon  the  outward  doings,  excite  repug- 
nance— ^it  is  scarcely  possible  but  that  a  powerful  influence 
should  operate  to  bias  the  mind  in  relimous  inquiries.  The 
strong  influence  of  the  heart  and  the  lite  upon  the  judgement 
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and  faith  is  seen  every  day,  and  almost  every  one  knows  it 
is  vain  to  expect,  that  the  man  who  is  under  the  dominion  of 
any  vice,  will  be  as  open  to  arguments  against  it,  as  one  who 
is  free  from  the  vice ; — ^he  will  not  weigh  them  as  fairly — he 
will  not  feel  their  force  as  strongly.  ^'  It  would  have  been  a 
hard  task,"  says  a  recent  writer,  ^^  to  have  persuaded  a  prac- 
tised slave-trader  (a  half  century  ago)  that  his  lucrative  em- 
ployment was  detestable  villany.  As  difficult,  at  least,  must 
it  be  to  open  a  way  for  the  doctrine  whose  very  genius  is  ho- 
liness, through  the  dark  and  cold  mists  of  moral  prejudice, 
and  the  love  and  retention  of  sin.  An  evil  heart  of  unbelief 
denies  free  access  to  the  light  of  the  truth  which  is  accord- 
ing to  godlines,  refuses  a  fair  and  honest  consideration  of 
its  evidences,  and  treats  it  as  a  foe  whose  first  approaches 
must  be  resisted,  from  a  presentiment  that,  once  admitted,  it 
will  grant  no  quarter  to  the  corruptions  of  the  spirit,  any 
more  than  to  those  of  the  flesh,  and  will  unsparingly  cast 
down  imaginations^  and  eoery  high  thing  that  exalteth 
itself  against  the  knowledge  of  GodJ^ 

This  principle  concerning  the  influence  of  the  character 
upon  the  judgement  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  applies  with  equal 
and  even  greater  strength  to  mental  vices,  such  as  pride, 
vanity,  contempt  for  those  who  differ  from  us,  and  over- 
weening confidence  in  ourselves.  These  habits  of  the  heart 
may  exert  a  more  pernicious  influence  in  blinding  and  mis- 
leading the  mind,  than  grosser  vices ;  because  they  are  more 
latent,  and  the  subject  of  them  is  less  likely  to  have  the  voice 
of  conscience  loudly  against  him. 

It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  determine  the  cast  of  opinions  a  bad 
man  is  most  inclined  to  adopt ;  and  easy  also  to  decide  the 
class  of  doctrines  to  which  a  mind  inclines  under  the  influ- 
ence of  levity,  pride  of  opinion,  or  contemptuous  prejudice. 
The  pride  which  cannot  brook  to  cast  down  all  its  lofty 
imaginations,  and  subject  its  thoughts  to  the  captivity  of 
the  faith  of  Christ,  will  be  likely  to  see  only  foolishness  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  though  it  is  declared  to  be  "  the 
power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God."  Just  as  vanity 
prompts  men  to  shun  a  position  in  which  they  are  seen  to 
disadvantage  ;  so  in  general  will  men  shrink  away  from  the 
painful  brightness  of  the  li^ht  of  truth,  in  which  they  find 
their  pollution  and  their  guilt  revealed.  They  come  not  to 
the  light,  lest  their  deeds  should  be  reproved ;  they  are  likely 
to  weigh  the  evidences  of  the  truth  with  prejudice  and  pat^ 
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tiality ;  and  with  a  deceived  itnagiuation  persuade  them- 
selves to  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil,  to  put  light  for  dark- 
ness and  darkness  for  light.  There  are  certain  diseases  of 
the  body,  in  wliich  the  organ  of  vision  is  so  affected  that 
outward  objects  are  seen  distorted  or  discoloured.  In  like  man- 
ner, sin  is  a  moral  disease,  and  when  men  live  in  sensual  in- 
dulgence or  under  the  dominion  of  sinful  passion,  the  spirit- 
ual vision  will  be  impaired,  the  beautiful  form  and  proportions 
of  celestial  truth  will  be  seen  distorted,  and  her  radiance 
darkened  and  discoloured. 

But  when  men  seek  for  truth  in  order  to  holiness ;  when 
they  seek  it  with  honesty,  humility  and  seriousness,  and 
with  a  diligent  effort  to  "  break  off  sin  by  righteousness ;" 
when  to  an  earnest  and  prayerful  inquiry  into  the  sacreid 
sources  of  truth,  is  added  a  cordial  disposition  to  submit  the 
whole  faith  and  feelings,  the  whole  heart  and  life,  to  the 
practical  control  of  the  truth ;  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
mind  is  freed  from  many  of  the  most  unfriendly  influences, 
and  most  powerful  causes  of  errour. 

Not  only  so ;  but  such  a  disposition  exerts  a  positive  efRca- 
cy,  by  rectifying,  so  to  say,  the  position  of  the  mind,  and  the 
organ  of  spiritual  vision  in  the  world  of  spiritual  objects.  The 
truths  of  God's  word  are  not  designed  merely  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  intellect,  but  also  for  the  life  of  the  soul.  "My 
words,*'  said  the  Saviour,  "  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life ;" 
and  wherever  they  are  truly  received,  through  the  quicken- 
ing power  of  the  Spirit,  the  soul  is  brought  into  a  living  con- 
nexion with  them,  in  which  they  become  a  truth  and  a  reality, 
in  a  far  higher  sense  than  as  bare  positions  or  formulas  for 
the  speculative  intellect.  Now  for  this  vital  and  interiour 
acquaintance  with  divine  things,  a  pure,  humble,  and  obe- 
dient disposition  prepares  the  mind,  by  the  simplicity  and 
delicacy  of  spiritual  appreciation  which  it  imparts.  The 
mind  is  prepared  to  reject  what  is  noxious,  and  to  attach 
itself  to  what  is  salutary  and  holy ;  to  discern  what  is  adapt- 
ed to  its  condition  and  to  its  everlasting  wants ;  to  its  spirit- 
ual life,  peace,  and  holy  fruitfiilness  ;  to  see  and  know  that 
what  leads  the  soul  upward  to  God,  must  be  from  God. 

Besides,  it  is  only  with  this  obedient  and  prayerful  dis- 
position, that  the  illuminating  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  connected.  This  influence  is  something  more,  and  high- 
er, and  quite  other,  than  Divine  Providence  in  its  general 
arrangements,  furnishing,  or  impressing,  moral  and  religious 
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instruction ;  and  thoagh  the  miserable  spirit  of  self-styled 
rationalism,  withering  all  the  life  and  glory  of  divine  truths 
may  thus  explain  it  away,  and  reject  all  higher  views  as 
mystical,  yet  the  noble  and  blessed  fact  of  an  immediate  and 
special  illumination  of  the  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  undenia* 
bly  disclosed  in  the  sacred  word :  and  every  humble  and  pray- 
erful heart  knows,  that  the  promise  is  true.    To  such  only 
the  promise  is  made  of  "  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation, 
that  we  may  comprehend  the  things  that  are  freely  given  us 
of  God.    The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear 
him,  and  his  covenant  to  make  them  know  it.    The  meek 
will  he  guide  in  judgement ;  and  the  meek  will  he  teach  his 
way.    I  praise  thee,  O  Father,  that  although  thou  hast  hid- 
den these  things  from  the  wise  and  intelligent^  thou  hast 
revealed  them  unto  babes.    For  it  is  written:  I  will  destroy 
the  wisdom  of  the  wise ;  and  bring  the  understandins^  of  the 
intelligent  to  nought?    Hath  not  God  regarded  as  tolly  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  ?    The  world  by  its  wisdom  knew  not 
God.    What  man  is  he  that  feareth  the  Lord ;  him  shall 
God  teach  the  way  he  ought  to  choose."    These  are  a  few 
passages  from  the  holy  word ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  disclose  to  the  humble  and  prayerful  mind  an  aid  from 
the  enlightening  Spirit  of  troth,  to  gfuide  its  inquiries,  to  pre- 
serve it  from  errour,  and  to  establisn  the  mind  and  heart  in  a 
living  and  peaceful  faith. 

Nor  are  we  here  to  forget  the  view  which  Christianity 
takes  of  man  as  a  fallen  race,  in  a  state  of  alienation  from 
God,  which  manifests  itself  not  merely  in  the  will,  but  in  all 
the  powers  of  his  being.  Selfishness,  self-will,  sin — that  in 
us  which  places  us  in  a  state  of  contradiction  to  God — as 
effectually  separates  the  soul  from  the  true  knawledg^e,  as 
from  the  love  of  God.  This  separation  is  removed  only 
through  Christ,  in  both  respects.  He  is  the  light^^s  well  as 
the  Ufe  of  the  world.  Without  his  enlightening  grace,  we 
may  grope  for  ever  in  dark  speculations. 

Besides ;  Christianity  is  not  a  mere  speculation ;  it  is  a 
life  and  a  living  knowledge.  To  know  divine  things,  we 
must  come  into  the  life  of  them.  We  know  things  only  so 
far  as  we  come  into  connexion,  mediate  or  immediate,  with 
them.  With  many  objects  of  divine  knowledge,  the  only 
possible  connexion  is,  to  have  the  life  of  them  in  the  soul. 
Christianity  discloses  many  spiritual  truths,  "  the  things  of 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven,"  which  can  be  known  only  by  one 
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who  is  within  that  kingdom.  We  enter  it,  only  when  we 
come  into  a  new  and  spiritual  life.  This  life  is  received 
from  Christ  "  Whosoever  believeth  in  me,  hath  passed 
from  death  unto  life ;  hath  eternal  life  abiding  in  him."  "  In 
him  [the  Word,]  is  life  ;  and  the  life  is  the  light  of  men." 
The  light,  along  with  the  life,  comes  into  the  soul  only 
throusfh  faith ;  and  all  living  knowledge  of  spiritual  things 
already  presupposes  faith,  as  its  prior  condition,  that  is,  a 
childlike,  trustful,  practical  trial  of  Christianity.  Without 
this  spiritual  life,  as  the  principle  of  all  true  and  living  know- 
ledge, many  things  in  the  Scriptures  must  remain  unintelligi- 
ble ;  and  not  only  so,  but  if  we  think  we  can  understand 
them,  we  shall  necessarily  misunderstand  them ;  even  as  the 
blind  man  must  misconceive,  if  he  thinks  he  understands 
any  thing  about  the  colours  of  objects  ;  for  we  shall  only  at- 
tach to  the  unknown,  a  meaning  deduced  from  the  known. 

Now  the  necessary  introduction  to  this  divine  life  and 
light,  consists  in  a  compliance  with  the  practical  conditions 
of  Christianity ;  and  every  inquirer  must  so  believe  in  Christ, 
as  to  receive  his  renewing  grace,  before  he  can  advance  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  temple  of  truth  through  the  intimacies  of  spi- 
ritual things.  He  must  approach  the  vestibule,  and  purifying 
himself  there  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  and 
laying  aside  his  shoes  from  off  his  feet,  seeing  the  ground 
whereon  he  is  to  tread  is  holy,  he  may  then  reverently  venture 
within  the  inner  court ;  for  holy  is  the  truth,  and  never  but 
to  the  pure  in  heart  is  it  given,  to  see  unveiled  the  brightness 
of  her  glory.  It  is  only  a  soul  that  has  in  itself  something 
kindred  to  the  objects  of  its  vision,  that  can  ascend  to  the 
holiest  heights  of  divine  wisdom  and  knowledge. 

This  position  concerning  the  inward  experience  of  re- 
newing grace,  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  all  living  in- 
sight and  knowledge  of  the  higher  spiritual  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  without  doubt  exceedingly  distastefril  to  many 
minds.  Ther^  are  probably  none  who  will  not  readily  ad- 
rait  the  generahtruth  of  the  influence  of  the  charactei*  upon 
the  judgement,  and  the  importance  of  an  unprejudiced  and 
impartial  examination  of  Christianity,  as  of  every  other  sub- 
ject. There  are  but  few  who  will  not  likewise  assent  to 
what  has  been  said  respecting  the  propriety  and  importance 
of  a  humble  and  prayerfiil  examination  of  the  Scriptures.  But 
to  any  thing  beyond  this  mere  external  and  superficial  view, 
they  have  an  exceeding  repugnance.    That  there  is  any 
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thing  in  Christianity  not  subjected  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  speculative  intellect ;  that  faith  and  inward  experience 
must  be  the  parent  of  knowled^  and  insist ;  that  there 
should  be  any  thing  in  the  essential  nature  of  Christian  tiuth, 
about  which  they  are  not  competent  to  judge,  till  they  have 
made  practical  trial  of  Christianity;  these  are  positions 
which  they  laugh  at  as  absurd  and  fanatical,  or,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  apprehension  of  their  reach  and  consequences, 
repel  with  bitter  scorn  and  hatred. 

Nevertheless,  these  are  positions  which  we  cannot  but 
maintain,  as,  beyond  all  doubt,  explicitly  declared  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  absolutely  unassailable  by  any  valid  objec- 
tion on  rational  grounds.  In  order  to  appreciate  ftilly  the  tnie 
nature  of  Christianity,  a  man  must  be  a  Christian.  By  this 
we  do  not  mean,  that  there  is  any  doctrine  of  Christianity 
about  which  true  statements  may  not  be  made,  especially 
negative,  which  shall  be  intelligible  to  men  in  general ;  but 
we  mean,  that  such  is  the  nature  of  Christianity,  that  in  or- 
der to  all  positive  and  living  conviction,  all  full  and  thorough- 
going insight  into  its  higher  and  distinguishing  spiritual 
truths,  their  living  power  must  be  felt  in  the  inward  con- 
sciousness. A  r^cal  change  of  man's  spiritual  character 
is  necessary.  He  must  become  '^  a  new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus."  He  must  be  "  born  again."  Through  this  regen- 
eration, he  must  rise  to  a  new  and  higher  spiritual  life. 
He  must  become  participant  of  the  "  Life  hid  with  Christ  in 
God."  Otherwise  he  enters  not  into  "  the  kingdom  of  Hea- 
ven," and  is  as  little  competent  to  judge  of  many  of  the 
things  of  that  kingdom,"  as  the  bliiul  man  is  to  judge  of  ob- 
jects in  the  world  of  colours,  or  the  deaf  man  in  the  world 
of  tones. 

Thus  it  is  written  in  the  sacred  word,  that  "  whosoever 
believeth  hath  the  witness  in  himself,"  has  an  inward  ground 
of  tlie  truth  and  certainty  of  Christianity.  His  faith  is  the 
parent  of  knowledge  and  insight.  Christian  consciousness 
is  the  counterpart  of  the  disclosures  of  the  Christian  word ; 
its  analjTsis  is  their  verification.  Whoever  understands 
Christianity  to  offer  itself  as  a  remedy^  and  receives  it  in 
this  sense,  with  a  practical  compliance  wiA  its  conditions, 
finds  it  so  fiilfilling  in  him  its  promise,  meeting  the  wants  of 
his  soul-~*-the  convictions  of  smfiilness,  and  separation  from 
God — removing  the  sense  of  inward  bondage  wd  contradic- 
tion, and  bringing  him  into  a  state  of  fireedom  and  harmony. 
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that  he  cannot  doubt  that  the  Gospel  gives,  and  is  in  him,  an 
'^everlastiBg  Ufe." 

Bat  without  faith  and  a  practical  trial,  the  inward 
ground  of  certainty  must  be  wanting.  For,  says  another 
sacred  writer,  ^  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God;  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him;  neither 
CAN  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discern- 
ed." It  is  here  distinctly  declared,  that  without  a  precon- 
formity  in  the  soul  to  ^^  the  thit^  of  the  Spirit,"  without  a 
participation  of  the  spiritual  Ufe,  not  only  can  there  be  no 
satisfying  insight  into  the  holiest  intimaciesof  divine  truth, 
but  even  no  conception  of  them  can  be  formed.  They  are 
^  laolishness"  to  all  such  as  are  wanting  in  the  state  of  spirit- 
ual being,  which  alone  can  qualify  us  to  apprehend  them. 
They  cannot  be  apprehended  while  we  are  in  the  "  naturaP 
state. 

Nor  is  there  any  thing  irrational,  or  fanatical  in  this. 
Analogies  of  the  ground  on  which  this  position  rests,  are 
abundant ;  and  illustirations  are  met  on  every  hand ;  in  life, 
in  art,  and  in  science.  It  is  a  principle  universally  true, 
that  the  power  of  apprehension  and  insight  in  regard  to  any 
subject,  depends  on  the  state  of  the  individual's  mind  to  whom 
it  is  presented.  Knowledge  in  general  is  conditioned,  not 
only  by  the  object  of  perception  presented,  but  by  the  state 
of  mind  in  the  percipient.  And  this  state  of  mind  often  pre- 
supposes a  preliminary  discipline.  Thus  the  language  of 
philosophy  is  unintelligible  to  one  who  has  not  recognized, 
by  reflection,  in  his  own  'consciousness,  the  primary  facts  in- 
volved in  its  elementary  terms.  Read  one  of  Newton's  high- 
er propositions  to  one  who  has  never  commenced  with  the 
first  intuitions,  the  primary  constructions  on  which  all  ma- 
thematics depends;  he  will  either  fail  altogether  to  see 
what  the  proposition  means  to  assert,  or  he  will  be  unable  to 
see  the  truth  and  certainty  of  its  assertions.  He  must  com- 
mence with  the  primary  constructions,  go  through  the  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  and  solve  the  problem  for  himself. 

Now  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  equally  necessary  and 
equally  reasonable,  that  the  knowledge  of  divine  things  should 
depend  upon  a  preliminary  discipline  in  the  percipient,  upon 
previous  etmditions^  though  these  conditions  may  be  of  a 
different  kind  from  those  requisite  in  the  several  mstanceis 
just  adduced ;  not  merely  refiective^  nor  speculcUive^  hxxiprctc- 
tieal  and  spiritual.    What  now  if  the  elements  £>r  the  ap- 
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prehension  of  the  fiindamental  terms  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine be  not  found  by  reflection  in  ''the  natural"  conscious- 
ness, but  only  in  the  ''spiritual"  consciousness  of  die  regene- 
rate soul,  by  its  entrance,  through  Christ,  into  the  new  life 
and  reality^  of  the  spiritual  world  ?  What  if  the  primary  con- 
structions, necessary  to  solve  the  problem  of  Christianity,  be 
not  theoretical,  but  practical?  what  if  the  solution  is  to  be 
effected,  not  by  specidtUion,  but  by  childlike /at^  and  actual 
trM  of  the  Gospel — by  giving  up  the  will  and  heart  to  God  1 
This  may  well  be,  if  Christianity  be  not  a  thing  of  reflection 
or  of  speculation,  but  a  life  and  living  knowledge.  What 
now  if  such  be  the  nature  of  Christianity,  and  such  therefore 
the  conditions  of  knowledge  and  insight  ?  If  this  be  so,  the 
strongest  dislike  and  bitterest  scorn  will  not  make  it  untrue; 
and  least  of  all  can  the  scofTers,  from  their  negative  stand- 
point, prove  it  to  be  unreasonable.  That  such  is  the  nature 
of  Christianity,  may  be  found  on  almost  every  page  of  the 
Gospel.  "  Keep  my  conomandments,  and  the  Comforter  shall 
abide  with  yon  for  ever,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  whom  the 
world  knoweth  not;  He  shall  dwell  with  you  and  be  in  you ; 
and  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  my  Fadier,  and  ye  in  me, 
and  I  in  you." 

Illustrations  of  the  possibility  and  reasonableness  of  this 
condition,  we  have  said,  may  be  met  on  every  hand,  in  the 
multitudes  of  things  which  a  mere  reflex  or  theoretical  exer- 
tion of  the  mind  will  never  enable  us  to  understand.  What 
significance  has  the  word  light  to  the  man  bom  blind,  or 
melody  to  him  who  has  never  heard  ?  Who  can  know  any 
thing  of  sublimity,  fear,  or  any  emotion,  but  by  experience  ? 
We  may  speculate  for  ever,  and  never  know.  To  feel  is  the 
only  way  to  know.  The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  out- 
ward world — all  the  marvellous  works  of  creating  wisdom — 
how  differently  are  they  felt  by  different  men.  To  the  quick- 
ened sensibility,  the  world  is  full  of  spirit,  and  beauty,  and 
glory ;  where  this  is  wanting,  its  objects  are  but  so  many 
things  to  serve  the  turn  of  this  world's  earthly  uses. 

*'  A  tree's  a  tree ;  and  it  ia  nothing  more." 

So  in  the  world  of  tones,  where  the  native  susceptibility  is 
defective,  how  little  beyond  mere  noises,  are  the  sweetest, 
richest,  or  grandest  combinations  that  subdue,  delight,  trans- 
port the  souls  of  others  more  finely  organized.  Tne  beauti- 
All  affections  of  man's  social  nature,  now  unfelt,  from  vari- 
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COS  causes,  are  they  by  multitadest  by  others  how  exquisite^ 
ly  enjoyed,  how  perfectly  comprehended ! 

To  understand  and  know  the  beauty  and  ^andeur  of 
nature,  the  glorious  works  of  art,  the  delicate  play  of  the 
human  affections,  there  must  a  corresponding  susceptibility, 
a  pre-adaptation  in  the  disposition  ;  and  not  only  so,  there 
must  be  in  the  soul  something  of  the  same.  What  an  ex- 
quisite illustration  of  this  subject,  is  that  passage  in  Plotinus, 
if  it  be  not  rather  and  more  properly  a  positive  affirmation, 
in  direct  apphcation  to  the  Divine,  the  Holy,  of  the  same 
truth  we  are  endeavouring  to  illustrate ;  taking  Beautt  to 
mc^n  the  one  and  absolute  Beauty  and  Good.  Speaking 
"  to  those  to  whose  imagination  it  has  never  been  presented, 
how  beautiful  is  the  countenance  of  justice  and  wisdom,^'  he 
says,  <<  for  in  order  to  direct  the  view  aright,  it  behooves  that 
the  beholder  should  have  made  himself  congenerous  and 
similar  to  the  object  beheld.  Never  could  the  eye  have  be- 
held the  sun,  had  not  its  own  essence  been  soliform,  (or  pre- 
conformed  to  the  light  by  a  kindred  essence,)  neither  can  a 
soul  not  beautiful,  attain  to  an  intuition  of  Beauty."* 

Every  subject  has  then  its  appropriate  evidence,  its  organ 
and  conditions  of  knowledge.  Now,  there  aje  many  truths 
of  spiritual  religion  which  can  no  more  be  learned  by  specu- 
lation, or  any  exertion  of  the  mere  thinking  Acuities,  than 
they  can  be  learned  by  the  sight  or  the  touch.  We  might 
as  rationally  sit  down  to  an  arithmetical  calculation  in  oraer 
to  ascertain  the  colour  of  a  rose,  as  to  think  of  gaining  an 
insight  into  the  intimacies  of  Christian  truth — regeneration 
—the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  human  spirit — 
union  with  Christ,  and  other  spiritual  tmths,  by  the  specu- 
lative intellect  These  are  mysteries  which  pass  all  such 
understanding;  Were  our  intellectual  faculties  a  thousand 
fold  enlarged,  we  could  never  thus  gain  a  knowledge  of  them. 
We  must  have  the  inward  life  and  reahty  of  them  in  our 
hearts.  These  high  spiritual  truths  rest  on  a  kind  of  evi- 
dence, as  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  speculative  in- 
tellect, as  that  of  the  senses.  They  are  truths  for  which  no 
outward  demonstration  can  be  brought.  They  are  their  own 
evidence ;  and  yet  only  so  to  him  in  whose  spiritual  being 
they  are  a  living  reality.  And  such  an  one  has  no  doubt. 
Retiring  within  himself,  he  may  defy  the  cavils  of  the  skep- 

*See  GoLBRiDOB,  Biog.  Lit  VoL  L  p.  76,  from  whom  I  have  taken  the  trans- 
lation with  •  alight  alteratioii. 
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tic,  and  the  sneers  of  the  scorner.  He  is  in  a  higher  region, 
a  purer  atmosphere ;  they  are  below  and  in  the  darkness. 
He  has  himself  been  in  the  same  darkness ;  he  has  come  out 
into  the  light,  and  he  both  knows  the  light,  and  their  dark- 
ness. He  knows  that  he  is,  and  must  be,  unintelligible  to 
them.  He  knows  that  he  can  negatively  convict  them — if 
they  were  not  predetermined  e^inst  it — of  the  insufficiency 
of  their  objections ;  though  still  to  apprehend  the  deep  dark- 
ness wherein  they  dwell,  they  must  first  see  the  light  But 
a  positive  insight,  it  is  not  his  to  give,  any  more  than  for  the 
artist  to  give  his  positive  perception  of  the  beauty  of  the  cre- 
ations of  art,  to  the  rude  down  in  whom  the  sense  and  Acui- 
ty of  ideal  beauty  should  be  wanting  or  undeveloped,  and 
who  should  therefore  disbelieve  and  sneer.  They  can  attain 
it  only  when  they  come  on  to  his  groundiwhen  they  come 
into  the  life  and  light  in  which  he  dwells.  Meantime,  he 
knows  that  for  them  to  bring  these  truths  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  earthly  understan<Ung,  is  as  absurd  as  to  apply  tfhe 
sense  of  smelling  to  the  measurement  of  a  mountain,  or  the 
doctrines  of  geometry  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  friendship. 
He  knows  that  if  they  could  see  the  truth  as  it  is,^  they  would 
blush  at  the  ignorance  and  shallowness  of  their  present  spirit^ 
as  something  &r  more  contemptible,  than  what  they  now  so 
scornfully  baptize  as  fanaticism  and  foolishness  in  him. 

The  teachings  of  the  Gospel  concerning  the  Life  ofOod 
in  the  soul  through  Christ,  can,  therefore,  be  understood  and 
known  only  when  the  soul  is  renewed  to  this  divine  life ; 
and  this  comes  only  of  faith.  Thus  speaks  the  noble  St. 
Anselm,  in  that  passage  chosen  by  the  profound  Schleier- 
M ACHER  as  the  motto  of  his  great  work  on  theology :  '<  I  do 
not  seek  to  understand  in  order  that  I  may  believe,  but  I  be^ 
lieve  in  order  that  I  may  understand.  For  he  who  has  not  be- 
lieved cannot  have  experienced,  and  he  who  has  not  experi- 
enced, cannot  understand."*  This  doubtless  sounds  strange 
and  foreign  to  the  habits  of  many  a  mind,  and  therefore  mys- 
tical and  absurd. 

But  it  ought  not  to  require  a  paraphrase  or  a  justifi- 
cation. It  is  the  same  in  spirit  with  the  direction  of  Christ : 
"  Do  the  will  of  my  Father,  and  ye  shall  know  of  the  doc- 
trine." It  comes  to  the  same  thing  with  that  other  beautiful 
direction  of  Christ ;  <<  Ye  must  become  as  little  children,  if 

*  Noqjue  amm  qiiaeco  inteUigera  ut  eredam,  sed  credo  ut  inttUgam.    Nam 
qui  non  crediderit,  noa  experietur,  et  qui  non  ezpertui  foflrit,  non  *     *** 
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ye  would  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  If  this  direction 
were  but  complied  with,  how  soon  would  the  mysteries 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be  unfolded  and  felt  in  their  truth 
and  power  and  glory.  When  we  think  of  the  simpUcity, 
beauty,  fitness  and  certainty  of  this  way,  can  we  but  be  sad 
to  think  how  many  vainly  set  out  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  '*  climbing  up  some  other  way,"  more  self-pleas- 
ing to  the  pride  of  the  fallen  soul  ? 

The  arrogance  of  speculation  in  divine  things  is  rebuked 
by  the  seekers  of  the  truth  of  Nature.  "  It  is  ht  and  neces- 
sary," says  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  introduction  to  his  book  on 
the  *  Interpretation  of  Nature,' "  in  the  very  front  and  begin- 
ning of  this  work,  without  hesitation  or  reservation  to  be 
professed,  that  it  is  no  less  true  in  this  human  kingdom  of 
knowledge,  than  in  God's  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  no  man 
shall  enter  into  it  except  he  first  become  as  a  little  childJ^ 
Happily  the  world  have  believed  Bacon,  and  nobody  thinks 
of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  nature  except  by  experiment  ; 
but  how  many  beUeve  not  Jesus  Christ,  nor  seek  to  enter 
into  the  knowledge  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  by  the  inward 
experiment  proper  to  that  kingdom,  by  an  actual  trial 
of  the  Gospel,  by  a  full  turning  of  3ie  heart  and  will  to  God. 

.  It  is  from  the  want  of  the  moral  requisites  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  that  we  must  explain  the  deep  disgust 
and  hatred  of  many  a  worldly  mind,  proud,  shrewd,  but  su- 
perficial, towards  the  scriptural  truths  concerning  the  Fall, 
the  deep  corruption,  and  entire  helplessness  of  human  na- 
ture without  Christ.  So  likewise,  Theanthropy — "God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,"  Redemption,  Re^neration,  Grace  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Divine  Life,  Union  with  Christ, — all 
the  fundamental  and  peculiar  ideas  of  Christianity,  excite 
contempt  with  such  minds,  as  significant  only  of  what  is  poor 
and  driveUing  in  intellect,  foolish  and  &natic  in  opinion. 
To  secure  the  respect  of  such,  the  Gospel  must  be  explained 
away  into  mere  moral  ideas.  AH  the  interiour  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  Uving  analogies  by  which  they  are  expressed, 
must  be  vacated  of  their  meaning,  by  substituting  in  their 
{dace  more  familiar  conceptions,  which  are,  in  reaUty,  merely 
general  deistical  notions. 

Deeply  to  be  deplored  is  it,  that  Christian  writers  should 
ever  compromise  the  Gospel  by  yielding  any  thin^  to  such  a 
spirit;  just  as  if  they  felt  a  misgiving,  lest  the  scriptural  ex- 
VoL.  L  59  ' 
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pressions  of  divine  truth  were  justly  exposed  to  the  scoru  of 
the  sensual  worldling,  or  the  arrogant  skeptic ;  just  as  if  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament  were  really  too  tnysticalj 
and  must  be  translated  into  a  lower  dialect,  a  more  common 
and  intelligible  phraseology.  Nothing  is  gained,  and  much 
is  surrendered,  by  such  a  course.  You  can  never  in  this 
way  render  the  Gospel  acceptable  to  such  a  mind,  without 
stripping'  it  of  its  true  life  and  power.  The  secret  of  his 
disgust  lies  too  deep  to  be  thus  easily  removed.  It  consists 
in  a  positive  moral  aversion  to  the  truth,  which  no  mode  of 
explaining  it  can  obviate,  unless  by  removing  the  "offence  of 
the  cross,"  it  destroy  the  essence  of  the  Gospel. 

Rather,  therefore,  tell  such  an  one,  that  in  his  present 
position,  with  his  present  disposition,  he  is  not  competent  to 
decide  on  these  truths,  certainly  not  to  reject  them  as  false 
and  irrational.  The  element  of  connexion  with  them  is  not 
in  his  mind.  He  has  not  complied  with  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  insight.  Tell  him  in  the  language  of  the  noble 
Pascal,  "that  divine  truths  are  infinitely  above  nature. 
God  alone  can  connect  them  with  the  soul.  It  is  His 
ordination  that  they  should  enter  from  the  heart  into  the 
mind,  and  not  from  the  mind  into  the  heart.  Hence,  while 
in  order  to  love  human  things  they  must  be  known,  we  must 
love  divine  things  in  order  to  be  able  to  know  theoL"*  Tell 
him,  in  the  words  of  St.  Augustine,  so  to  receive  the  Gos- 
pel, that  he  may  deserve  to  understand  it.  Tell  him,  in  the 
words  of  Christ,  that  he  must  become  as  a  Uttle  child,  or 
he  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Tell  him,  that 
Christianity  offers  itself  as  a  remedy  for  a  helpless  state  of 
spiritual  darkness  and  corruption ;  in  this  sense  it  must  be 
received  and  tried,  or  it  can  never  be  known  and  judged. 
Show  him,  that  it  sufficiently  commends  itself  to  this  trust- 
ful trial ;  that  he  will  see  this,  if  with  earnest  prayer  for  illu- 
minating grace,  he  searches  within  himself  to  discern  his 
need,  and  with  a  candid  mind  looks  to  the  disclosures  of  the 
Gospel,  as  the  proffer  of  what  he  needs.  Then  let  him  turn 
with  his  whole  heart,  in  lowliness  and  obedience,  to  Christ 
as  his  Redeemer  ;  and  he  will  find  the  fulfilling  of  the 
promise  of  Christianity;  and  the  meaning  and  reality  of  its 

*  Le8  verity  divines  sont  infiniment  au  desmis  de  la  Nature;  Diea  aeul  peat 
lee  meitre  dans  TaixM.  U  a  voulu  qu'elles  entrent  du  coeur  dans  reapiit,  et  non 
pas  de  I'esprit  dans  le  coeur.  Par  cette  raisoni  s'il  faut  connoitre  les  choses 
bumaines  pour  pouvoir  les  aimer,  il  faut  aimer  les  choses  divines  pour  pouvoic 
les  connoitre. 
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truth,  in  the  new  hfe,  freedom,  and  peace  of  his  soul.  He 
will  then  discern  the  truths  of  Redemption,  Grace,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  be  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation ;  though  beyond  reason  to  discover,  yet  when 
Tevealed,  most  congruous  to  it ;  sublime  in  idea ;  beautiful 
to  the  imagination ;  glorious  in  reaUty ;  and  fitted  to  the 
deep  helplessness,  and  the  infinite  wants  of  fallen  man. 

But  this  subject  ought  not  to  be  dismissed  without  advert- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  to  a  fact,  which  it  behooves  all  to  be 
solemnly  aware  of,  that  the  most  evangelical  formulas  may 
be  notumally  adopted,  the  scriptural  language  of  the  highest 
spiritual  truths  may  be  as  familiar  in  men's  moutt^,  as 
"  household  words,"  without  necessarily  implying  any  thing 
of  the  life  and  love  of  divine  thin^  in  the  soul,  and  of  course 
without  impl3ring  any  true  and  living  knowledge  of  the 
things  themselves.  Education,  habit,  party  spirit,  a  variety 
of  causes,  may  contribute  to  this  outward  and  lifeless  hold- 
ing of  the  "form  of  sound  words,"  where  they  are  not  held 
"  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  The  works  of  Blacklock,  the  cele- 
brated blind  poet,  are  full  of  images,  and  allusions  drawn 
from  the  world  of  vision,  and  as  correctly  drawn  as  though 
he  had  possessed  the  faculty  of  sight.  Thus  may  it  be  with 
those  who  are  still  blind  to  "  the  things  of  the  Spirit"  The 
logical  relations  of  divine  truth  may  also  be  discerned,  and 
the  doctrines  of  religion  may  be  connected  into  a  systematic 
unity;  yet  still,  as  Coleridge  says  concerning  philosophy, 
where  the  philosophic  organ  is  wanting,  it  will  be  but  "  a 
mere  play  of  words  and  notions,  like  a  theory  of  music  to  the 
deaf,  or  like  the  geometry  of  light  to  the  blind.  The  connex- 
ion of  the  parts  and  their  logical  dependences,  may  be  seen 
and  remembered ;  but  the  whole  is  groundless  and  hollow, 
unsustained  by  living  contact,  unaccompanied  by  any  reali- 
zing intuition." 

H3rpocrisy,  or  fanaticism,  are  not  necessarily  connected 
with  such  cases ;  but  they  are  often  foimd  together;  and  the 
latter  cannot  long  exist  without  corrupting  even  the  jmre 
form  of  truth.  The  fungous  products  of  pride  and  of  a  heat- 
ed &ncy,  "will  spring  up  and  overlay  the  hollow  surface.  It 
eannot  be  doubted,  by  one  who  knows  human  nature,  and  is 
observant  of  facts,  that  in  many  of  our  revivals  of  reli-. 
GiON,  so  called,  where  the  imsigination  and  sensibilities  are 
powerfully  addressed,  and  the  principle  of  sympathy,  or  in- 
voluntary imitation,  strongly  excited,  multitudes  are  brought 
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under  a  temporary  influence  from  divine  things,  wliich  is 
any  thing  but  a  true,  inward  experience  of  renewing  grace. 
Of  such,  some,  after  an  interval,  when  the  exciting  causes 
are  withdrawn,  finding  themselves  morally  unchanged,  pro- 
Boance^  not  only  the  excitement  to  which  they  yielded,  boi 
the  whole  doctrine  concerning  an  inward  work  of  grace,  a 
delusion ;  they  become  open  apostates,  and  are  thrown  to  a 
hopeless  remove  from  saving  power.  Others,  according  to 
temperament  and  circumstances,  may  continue  either  to  ob- 
serve hypocritically  the  forms,  and  imitate  the  language  of 
the  Christian  profession,  or  surrendering  themselves  to  fana- 
tical impulses,  may  put  forth  super-scriptural  pretensions  and 
experiences,  the  grotesque  and  monstrous  growth  of  a  dis- 
eased imagination  and  exalted  nervous  sensibility ;  by  which 
often  the  venerable  name  of  Religion  itself  is  rendered  the 
scorn  of  the  godless  worldhng  and  the  skeptical  materialist. 

It  is,  however,  none  the  less  true,  that  "  he  that  believeth 
hath  the  witness  in  himself."  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the 
^  trial  of  the  spirits"  is  within  the  believer's  province,  and  the 
criteria  are  at  hand  in  the  divine  word.  There  is  a  light  in 
which  the  false  is  distin^ished  from  the  true ;  nor  imould 
the  false  be  allowed  to  discredit  the  true.  The  anal3r8is  of 
Christian  consciousness,  we  have  said,  is  the  verification  of 
the  Scripture.  But  they  are  reciprocally  counterparts. 
True  Christian  consciousness  goes  neither  contrary  to,  nor 
beyond  the  Scripture ;  but  with  it,  and  according  to  it 

In  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  great  subject  of  fanatical  abuse  ;  we  hold  this  in- 
fluence to  be  a  fact ;  we  believe  it  to  be  neither  modal  nor 
mediate,  but  direct  and  immediate ;  neither  physical,  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  moral,  on  the  other,  but  supernatural,  of  its 
own  kind,  and  not  resolvable  into,  nor  explicable  by  any 
other  kind.  And  we  consider  this  doctrine  as  abundantly 
guarded  against  all  valid  objection  on  the  score  of  fanaticism, 
by  the  single  position,  that  this  influence  is  neither  a  matter 
oi  immediate  consciousness,  nor  (much  less)  of  sensible  expe* 
rience.  It  is  simply  a  fact.  It  is  never  immediately  felt  or 
discerned  in  its  workings,  but  only  to  be  inferred /rom  them. 
It  is  not  seen  in  itself,  but  in  its  fruits.  These  fruits  are  dis- 
tinctly described  in  Scripture.  The  presence  of  the  Spirit, 
in  any  individual  case,  can  be  known  only  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  "  fruits  of  the  Spirit."  The  warrant  to  infer  the 
Spirit's  agency  goes  no  farther,  than  his  fruits  are  unequivo- 
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cally  manifest ;  and  there  is  no  warrant  to  attribute  to  the 
Spu^  any  thing  in  the  consciousness^  except  the  legiti- 
mate  fruits  ascribed  to  it  in  the  word  of  God.  He  who 
thus  holds,  can  never  be  a  fanatic  qn  this  subject.  And  we 
need  not  give  up  to  the  scornerthis  blessed  doctrine  of  an 
immediate  influence  of  God  in  our  souls,  because  it  has  been 
unwarrantably  abused  by  the  fanatic,  any  more  than  we  need 
give  it  up  to  the  skeptic,  the  rationalist,  and  the  Pelagian, 
because  we  cannot  explain  the  mode  in  which  it  is  exerted. 
Happily,  there  is  one  sure  word  of  testimony  upon  which 
every  heart  that  seeks  truth  and  repose,  can  fall  back,  as  a 
safe  ground  of  rest  amidst  the  dangers  of  skepticism  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  formality  or  fanaticism  on  the  other.  "  If 
any  one  will  do  the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine." 
To  impartial  and  earnest  study  of  the  sources  of  sacred 
truth,  let  there  be  joined  fervent  prayer,  and  a  humble,  hear- 
ty giving  up  of  the  will  to  God.  Let  the  seeker  of  truth  and 
peace  adopt  the  sacred  poet's  prayer :  "  Show  me  thy  ways, 
O  Lord ;  teach  me  in  thy  paths ;  lead  me  in  thy  truth  and 
teach  me ;  unveil  mine  eyes,  that  I  may  behold  the  won- 
drous things  of  thy  law."  Let  him  make  practical  trial  of 
Christianity  and  of  its  promise.  There  is  abundant  motive 
for  this  trial,  if  the  childlike  spirit  be  not  entirely  wanting. 
It  is  found  in  the  sense  of  want,  of  guilt,  corruption,  bondage 
and  inward  contradiction,  which  he  must  find,  if  he  truly 
looks  within  himself ;  in  the  attitude  of  the  Gospel,  as  coming 
to  meet  those  wants,  and  promising  to  bring  forgiveness,  holi- 
ness, freedom,  and  harmony  to  his  soul ;  in  the  high  and 
holy  character  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  pure  and  elevated 
spirit  of  his  moral  teaching ;  in  the  outward  tokens  of  his 
dtmnity ;  in  the  positive  testimony  of  thousands  in  every 

Sre  who  have  tried  Christianity,  and  found  its  promise  ful- 
led in  them,  while  not  one  has  tried  and  found  it  fail.  With 
such  motives  as  these,  he  cannot  without  guilt  reject  the  trial. 
Let  him  then  turn  to  Christ,  the  Redeemer,  even  as  the 
little  child  turns  to  its  mother's  arms  for  refuge  and  re- 
pose, as  the  sick  man  casts  himself  on  his  physician's  faith- 
fiilness  and  skill.  Thus  shall  he  be  kept  from  all  fatal  errour. 
Thus  shall  he  be  led  into  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.  The  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  Glory, 
shall  g^ve  him  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  revelation  in  a  sound 
mind,  to  the  acknowledgement  of  him.  He  shall  be  brou^t 
into  the  living  knowledge  of  those  high  and  holy  truths  which 
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aie  open  only  to  the  pure  in  heart.  He  shall  in  this  way 
comprehend,  with  all  saints,  the  height  and  depth  and  lengdi 
and  breadth  of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ,  which  passeth  any 
other  kind  of  knowledge. 

Endeavour  thus  to  Uvb;  these  rules  regard ; 
These  helps  solicit ;  and  a  steadfieist  seat 
Shall  then  be  yours  among  the  happy  few 
Who  dwell  on  earth,  yet  breathe  empyreal  air, 
Sons  of  the  morning.    For  your  nobler  part, 
Ere  disencumbered  of  her  mortal  chains, 
Doubts  shall  be  auelled,  and  trouble  chased  away ; 
With  only  such  degree  of  sadness  left, 
As  may  support  longing  of  pure  desire ; 
And  strengthen  love,  rejoicing  secretly 
In  the  sublime  attractions  of  the  grave. 


Art.  IX. — Conversion  of  John  Von  Mueller. 

Translated  by  Rev.  John  Psoudfit,  Prof,  of  the  Latin  Lan.  and  Lit  in  N.  Y. 

City  University.  ,  .  - 

Introductory  Note. 

The  annexed  correspondence  between  Von  Mueller,  the 
German  historian,  and  Bonnet,  the  French  philosopher,  pos- 
sesses peculiar  interest  from  the  high  reputation  of  the 
writers,  the  remarkable  conversion  to  which  it  relates,  and 
the  affecting  simplicity  with  which  this  event  is  narrated. 

John  Von  Mueller  was  born  at  Schaffhausen,  Switzer- 
land, in  1752.  He  was  early  instructed  by  his  &ther,  who 
was  a  Swiss  pastor,  in  the  history  of  his  native  country, 
and  thus  imbibed  that  taste  which  determined  his  future 
course.  At  the  age  of  nine  years,  he  wrote  a  history  of 
his  native  city.  When  afterwards  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  choose  a  profession,  he  selected  the  Christian  minis- 
try, and  began  his  studies  for  the  church  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen, with  Michaelis  at  Gottingen.  As  yet,  however,  he 
had  no  personal  experience  of  the  transforming  power  of 
the  Gospel,  which  alone  could  constitute  his  vocation  to  the 
holy  office,  or  enable  him  to  discharge  its  duties  happily  to 
himself  or  acceptably  to  God.  His  mind  appears,  at  that 
time,  to  have  been  iiiifected  with  the  rationalism  which  was 
beginning  to  pervade  all  classes  of  society  in  every  coun- 
try of  Europe ;  and  he  was  not  likely  to  be  cured  of  this 
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by  studying  with  such  a  teacher  as  MichaeUs.  Still  his 
preaching  secured  approbation,  and  was  attended  with  just 
that  kind  of  success,  which  his  worldly  ambition  led  him  to 
desire.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  abandoned  this 
profession,  for  what  reasons  we  are  not  informed,  and  devot- 
ed himself  to  literary  pursuits,  followinjOf  chiefly  the  bent  of 
his  mind  for  historical  studies.  In  1778  he  published  a  his- 
tory  of  Switzerland,  and  lectured  with  great  applause,  on 
Universal  History.  In  1781  he  was  appointed  Professor  at 
Cassel,  and  it  was  while  he  was  pursuing  his  historical  stu- 
dies here,  that  the  light  of  divine  truth  broke  in  upon  his 
mind,  in  the  remarkable  manner  recorded  by  himself  in  his 
letters  to  Bonnet,  whom  he  had  before  visited  at  Geneva, 
and  knew  to  be  sincerely  pious. 

The  frank  and  unaffected  account  which  Von  Mueller 
here  gives  to  his  friend  of  his  conversion,  suggests  a  multi- 
tude of  the  most  interesting  reflections.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  power  and  glory  of  divine  grace  is  displayed  in  the  conver- 
sion of  persons  in  the  most  obscure  condition  of  life,  and  of  the 
most  imbecile  and  unenlightened  minds.  But  when  we  see 
a  man  endued  with  uncommon  powers,  and  possessed  of 
great  learning,  made  the  subject  of  this  grace,  wM  are  apt  to 
be  more  impressed  with  the  g^ory  of  the  work.  How 
wonderfiil  must  be  the  power  of  that  Spirit,  which  could 
thus,  in  an  instant,  arrest  a  mind  like  Yon  Mueller's,  rebuke 
its  pride  and  ambition,  dissipate  all  its  prejudices,  disclose 
its  poverty  and  guilt,  shed  through  it  a  divine  illumination, 
implant  in  it  a  new  principle,  and  bring  it  to  give  itself  and 
all  its  stores,  in  humble  faith  and  grateful  love,  to  the  Di- 
vine Redeemer !  How  admirably,  too,  is  displayed,  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  both  the  wisdom  and  the  condescension  of 
the  Divine  Spirit,  in  adapting  the  means  which  he  employs 
to  the  character  and  tastes  of  the  chosen  objects  of  his  mer-' 
cy !  It  is  beautifully  said  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  that  when 
God  would  bring  the  Eastern  Astronomers  to  the  feet  of 
Christ,  he  sent  a  star  to  attract  their  gaze  and  guide 
their  steps.  Thus  was  the  New  Testament,  as  a  historical 
document,  placed  in  the  way  of.  our  historian,  as  he 
was  blindly  groping  through  the  inexplicable  confusion 
of  human  history ;  and  while  it  furnished  to  him  the  de- 
sired clue  to  the  mazes  of  this  labyrinth  of  events,  it  at  the 
same  time  conveyed  into  his  heart  the  unexpected  light  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  as  it  shines  in  the  race  of 
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Jesus  Christ.  How  different  were  the  views  which  he  now 
entertained  of  the  Gospel,  from  those  which  he  had  when 
he  preached  it  to  others,  without  himself  understanding  its 
nature!  How  different  were  the  motives  with  which  he 
now  pursued  his  studies,  from  those  by  which  be  was  for- 
merly actuated !  How  little  did  he  now  esteem  all  other 
learninof,  in  comparison  with  the  excellency  of  the  know- 
ledjgre  of  Christ !  What  new  energy  and  clearness  did  re- 
ligion impart  to  his  mind,  what  new  warmth  and  tenderness 
to  his  affections  !  And  how  superiour  did  he  find  the  sup- 
ports of  religion,  as  his  health  began  to  decline,  to  the  bal- 
ing props  on  which  he  had  before  relied! 

Such  substantially  are  the  genuine  fruits  of  conversion, 
in  all  the  various  circumstances  and  characters  in  which  it 
takes  place.  And  it  is  but  little  to  say,  that  the  most  prospe- 
rous turns  of  worldly  fortune,  the  highest  distinctions  which 
literary  or  political  ambition  can  covet,  are  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  greatness  of  that  change,  by  which  a 
sinful  and  dying  man  becomes  a  fellow  citizen  with  the 
saints  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  a  member  of  the  family  of 
God. 

A  word*  further  as  to  Von  Mueller's  life,  subsequently  to 
this  event  After  passing  alternately  from  the  civil  duties 
to  which  he  was  called,  as  baron  of  the  empire,  and  secre- 
tary of  state  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  to  his  favourite 
literary  occupations,  as  professor  in  different  universities,  aU 
of  which  he  discharged  in  a  manner  becoming  his  Christian 
professions,  he  completed  his  useful  and  illustrious  course 
in  1809.  His  works  are  published  in  twenty-seven  vo- 
lumes. They  are  generally  characterized  by  clearness  and 
method  of  thought,  and  elegance  of  diction, — by  a  deep 
love  of  liberty,  and  moral  grandeur  of  sentiment  Those 
written  subsequently  to  his  conversion  breathe  also  that 
Christian  spirit,  and  display  those  more  expanded  views, 
the  promise  of  which  is  given  in  the  letters  now  o^red  to 
our  readers. — Editor. 

Letter  from  Johit  Vok  Mueller  to  Bovitet. 

Cassel,  May  27,  1782. 

You  love  me,  my  dear  and  venerable  friend ;  but  will 
you  not  love  me  still  better,  when  I  resemble  you  mrae,-^ 
when  you  are  assured  that  nothing  shall  ever  separate  ui  1 
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You  eoni^atulate  me  on  being  a  citizen  of  a  well  Teg;ulated 
oommunity;  but  if  you  dwelt  in  a  country,  enjoying  the 
most  perfect  of  legislations,  and  entirely  free  from  troubles, 
you  would  desire  me  to  become  your  fellow  citizen ;  well ! 
it  is  so,  and  still  more ;  as  you  shall  now  learn. 

During  my  residence  at  Cassel,  I  tiave  been  reading  all 
the  ancient  historians  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  they 
lived,  and  I  pass  over  no  remarkable  fact  without  recording 
it.  My  object  has  been,  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  condition 
of  all  nations  down  to  the  moment  when  the  ancient  world 
was,  as  it  were,  annihilated  by  the  irruption  of  the  barba- 
rians. I  know  not  how  it  occurred  to  me,  about  two  months 
since,  to  cast  my  eyes  on  the  New  Testament,  before  I  had 
<quite  reached,  in  my  course  of  reading,  the  period  at  which 
it  was  written.  How  shall  I  express  to  you  what  I  have 
found  in  it  ?  I  had  not  opened  it  for  many  years,  and  when 
I  besan  it,  was  prejudiced  against  it.  The  light  which 
blinded  St.  Paul  in  his  journey  to  Damascus,  was  not  more 
supernatural  or  more  astonishing  to  him,  than  that  was  to 
me,  which  I  now  suddenly  discovered ; — ^the  accomplishment 
of  all  hopes,  the  point  of  perfection  of  all  philosophy,  the  ex- 
planation of  all  revolutions,  the  key  of  all  the  apparent  con- 
tradictions of  the  ph3rsical  and  moral  world,  life  and  immor- 
tality !  I  saw  the  most  astonishing  results  accomplished  by 
the  simplest  means.  I  saw  the  relation  of  all  the  revolutions 
of  Asia  and  Kurope  to  that  miserable  people  who  preserved 
the  deposit  of  the  promises ;  just  as  we  prefer  intrusting  man- 
uscripts to  one,  who,  not  knowing  how  to  write,  would  be  in- 
oapable  of  falsifying  them.  I  saw  the  Christian  religion 
appear  at  the  moment  most  favourable  to  its  establishment, 
and  in  the  form  least  fitted  to  ensure  its  adoption.  Miracles 
were  wrought  to  awaken  those  who  were  contemporary 
with  its  publication.  A  still  greater  miracle  was  reserved  for 
our  day ; — ^the  spectacle  of  all  human  ai&irs  linked  together 
io  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  subservient  to  the  foundation  and 
the  preservation  of  this  doctrine.  The  world  appearing  to 
be  arranged  solely  to  favour  the  religion  of  the  Saviour,  I 
cannot  resist  the  conclusion,  that  this  religion  is  from  God. 
I  have  read  no  book  on  the  subject,  but  in  reflecting  on  all 
that  took  place  before  this  era,  I  have  always  found,  that 
something  was  wanting ;  and  since  I  have  known  the  Sa- 
viour, all  is  clear  to  my  view.  With  him,  there  is  nothing 
which  I  cannot  resolve.    He  appeared  at  a  moment,  when 
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the  human  race,  at  least,  in  the  finest  part  of  the  world,  was 
advancing  rapidly  in  corruption,  till  it  arrived  at  such  a 
pitch,  that  it  became  necessary  to  destroy  it  by  hordes  of  bar- 
barians. From  that  time,  God  separated  those  who  were 
his  own. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  people  of  our  own  age  are  ap- 
proaching that  degree  of  corruption,  which  brought  on  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  empire.  We  must,  therefore,  con- 
clude, that  there  will  be  a  new  separation  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  receive  the  teachings  of  our  Lord,  with  that  sim- 
plicity which  can  alone  render  us  capable  of  apprehending 
the  truth  of  things  so  far  elevated  above  the  comprehension 
of  sense. 

Pardon  me  for  having  eulogized  the  sun,  like  a  blind 
man  who  had  suddenly  received  the  gift  of  sight.  All  this 
you  have  long  known ;  biit  ought  I  to  dissemble  my  joy  that 
1,  too,  have  at  last  made  the  discovery?  If  pleasure  or  lite- 
rature could  make  me  forget  it,  I  would  sooner  pray  God  to 
blot  every  thing  else  from  my  memory.  But  learning  more 
every  day  of  the  truth  of  Bacon's  observation,  that  "  a  little 
philosophy  may  make  a  man  an  unbeliever,  but  the  progress 
of  knowledge  reconducts  him  to  the  truth,"  I  assure  you, 
that  I  have  never  in  my  life  studied  with  more  zeal  than  now. 
I  contemplate  a  great  work,  on  which  I  am  already  labour- 
ing, and  which  I  shall  compose  immediately  after  the  history 
of  Switzerland.  The  plan  of  it  is  such,  that  I  should  re- 
proach myself  with  presumption  in  attempting  it,  if  I  could 
not  depend  on  the  assistance  of  the  Father  of  lights.  You 
will  one  day  see  developed  in  it  that,  of  which  I  have  only 
given  you  a  naked  outline. 

.  In  reading  over  this  letter,  I  find  it  one  of  the  worst  that 
ever  came  from  my  pen  ;  it  is  so  difficult  to  express  justly 
what  we  feel  strongly.  Be  it  so.  I  would  rather  it  were 
thus,  tloan  the  contrary.  I  conclude  by  assuring  you,  that 
I  have  never  known  so  well  the  happiness  of  knowing  and 
of  loving  you. 

From  Bonhst  to  Voir  Muxllxr. 

Jutu  20,  1782. 

You  foresaw,  my  dear  friend,  that  your  letter  would  give 
me  the  greatest  pleasure.  You  have  no  need,  therefore,  that 
I  should  assure  you  of  this.    You  know  too  well  the  sincere 
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interest  I  take  in  your  happiness  ;  nothing  could  contribute 
more  to  this,  than  the  change  through  which  you  have  now 
passed,  and  which  you  relate  in  so  interesting  a  manner. 
To  conduct  you  to  these  great  truths,  a  good  Providence 
has  availed  itself  of  a  way,  whicli  neither  you  nor  I  had  fore- 
seen, and  which  was  yet  the  best  suited  to  your  tastes  and  to 
your  wants.  Every  day  I  discover  new  beauties  in  the  doc- 
trine of  life.  It  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  thus  with  you,  if 
you  continue  to  make  it  the  theme  of  your  meditation,  as 
much  as  I  desire.  I  could  wish  you  had  spoken  more  in 
detail  of  the  new  work  which  you  contemplate.  I  cannot 
too  earnestly  exhort  you  not  to  lose  sight  of  a  project  so  use- 
ful to  the  public  and  to  yourself. 

FaOX   VOH   MUXLLXR  TO  BoNirKT. 

Auguat  dd,  1782. 

You  cannot  doubt  the  increased  pleasure  which  I  derive 
firom  your  letters  and  your  remembrance,  since  our  souls 
have  now  one  more  point  of  contact,  and  since  we  think  con- 
formably on  a  subject,  which,  by  its  nature  and  its  greatness, 
absorbs  every  otiier  thought.  It  is  the  precious  pearl  for 
which  I  would  willingly  have  given  all  the  treasure  of  my 
knowledge ;  nay,  all  this  is  now  no  farther  valuable  to  me, 
than  as  it  serves  to  purchase  this  pearl.  Believe  not,  then, 
that  I  shall  ever  allow  myself  Co  be  less  occupied  with  it,  than 
I  now  am.  Every  day,  each  step  of  my  progress  in  know- 
ledge, recalls  me  to  it.  It  is  the  leaven  whicn  diffuses  itself 
by  an  unceasing  fermentation. 

The  plan  of  my  work  embraces  all  the  revolutions  of 
the  political  and  moral  world.  I  wish  to  show  the  relation 
of  each  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality. Thus,  while  the  latter  is  the  key  to  the  contradic- 
tions of  the  physical  and  moral  world,  the  whole  series  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  former  has  only  served  to  acquaint  us  with 
its  value. 

But  is  it  not  moreover,  an  admirable  arrangement  of  di- 
vine wisdom,  that  the  religion  of  our  Saviour  should  be 
that  of  just  the  most  active,  the  most  commercial  part  of  the 
whole  human  race  ?  ^he  Chinese  would  have  kept  it  to 
themselves*.  To  what  region  will  it  not  be  propagated  by 
the  Europeans  ? 

I  believe  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  revolution, 
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(1783.)  AH  the  powers  of  the  earth  are  shaken ;  al]  minds 
are  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  The  more  I  see  into  the  pre* 
sent  condition  of  all  nations,  the  more  I  am  astonished  at 
the  vastness  of  the  things  which  are  preparing.  The  moral 
world  seems  electrified.  Happily,  we  know  that  all  must  be 
subjected  to  Him,  to  whom  all  is  given.  We  have  only  to 
study  his  ways. 

When  I  open  the  volume  of  his  oracles,  I  am  in  ecstasy. 
My  astonishment  is  excited  at  the  number  of  principles,  of 
observa  ions,  of  points  of  view,  so  profound  and  extensive, 
that  all  the  progress  which  the  sciences  have  made  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  me  to  comprehend  them.  Some  of  them  will 
only  be  understood  by  future  generations.  I  do  not  believe, 
that  all  the  seals  will  be  opened  till  the  consummation  of  ages. 
Wonderful  volume !  Yet  there  have  been  those  who  could 
ascribe  it  to  St.  Pftul,  to  St.  John !  As  if  we  should  suppose 
the  Analytic  Essay^  and  the  Palingenesiay  to  be  the  works 
of  the  person  to  whom  you  dictated  them. 

One  consideration  more.  All  the  objects  of  our  sensual 
desires  being  only  transitory,  we  ought,  beyond  all  doubt,  to 
sacrifice  them  to  our  principal  object,  that  is  to  say,  to  the 
care  of  following  the  example  of  Him  who  has  taught  us 
this  truth.  The  spirit  of  his  life  and  of  his  death  was,  to  for- 
get himself  that  he  might  live  and  die  only  for  us.  Is  it 
possible,  after  this,  to  reproach  his  doctrine  with  not  nspir- 
ing  the  public  virtues  ?  Who  ever  loved  his  friends  better, 
than  he  who  died  for  them  ? 

I  conclude,  but  with  regret.  Never  forget  me,  and  re- 
member too,  the  promise  contained  in  St.  Matthew,  chapter 
18,  verse  19. 

From  Vov  Mukllbr  to  Bohvkt. 

Feb.  5^  1783. 

My  health  is  sensibly  impaired.  It  is  a  gradual  decay, 
an  exhaustion  of  all  my  physical  powers,  which  sometimes 
allows  me  to  hope,  sometimes  appears  to  hasten  the  termi- 
nation of  all  my  evils.  And  yet,  I  am  not  sad  ;  at  least  I 
never  experience  nflore  than  a  very  transient  feeling  of  moral 
sadness.  It  is  because  there  exists  a  source  of  consolation 
which  has  long  been  known  to  you,  and  to  which  the  boun- 
tiful Master  who  possesses  it,  has  granted  me  access. 
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NUMBER  I. 

AUrodueicry  Remarkt.-^Objtei  qf  (kit  DUauHon.^BUtorical  Vuvqf  CkrU" 
Han  PkUotophy, — Account  qfthe  PatrUiic  and  SehoUuUe  Period*, 

That  complete  renovation  of  the  world  to  which  the 
hopes  of  the  Church  are  directed,  requires  that  Christianity 
should  not  only  be  spread  through  the  whole  earth,  but  that, 
wherever  it  is  planted,  it  should  pervade  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  all  the  departments  of  their  activity,  all  the  forms 
and  institutions  of  social  and  civil  life.  It  cannot  he  doubt- 
ed, that  in  the  better  period  which  we  are  justified  in  ex- 
pecting from  the  prevalence  of  our  religion,  affection,  ima- 
gination and  reason,  literature  and  art,  science,  philosophy 
and  government,  will  be  brought  into  captivity  to  Christ, 
and  will  together  contribute  to  the  embellishment  and  glory 
of  his  kingdom  on  the  earth. 

As  yet,  however,  this  grand  consummation  is  far,  very 
&r,  from  being  attained,  even  in  countries  where  Chris- 
tianity has  been  long  established.  The  popular  literature 
even  of  Christian  lands,  the  reigning  systems  of  their  phi- 
losophy, the  tone  and  usages  of  their  society,  the  frame  of 
their  governments,  still  rest  to  a  great  extent  on  an  anti- 
Christian  basis,  and  remain  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
our  relij^on.  An  ibapartial  survey  of  the  actual  state  of 
thin^  in  modern  Christendom  must  convince  us,  that 
Christianity  is  at  present  scarcely  more  circumscribed  by 
the  narrowness  of  its  geographical  boundaries,  than  by 
the  various  obstructions  towering  against  its  influence  with- 
in these  boundaries  themselves,  and  that  as  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  giving  intensive  effect^  as  extensive 
spread^  to  the  religion  of  the  Cross. 

But  among  all  these  obstructions,  there  is  none  which 
has  held  out  more  obstinately  against  Christianity,  or  done 
its  assailant  forces  so  much  injury,  as  false  philosophy  in 
all  its  forms.  What  was  it,  during  the  first  ages  of  the 
Christian  era,  which,  more  than  civil  oppression,  impeded 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  and  corrupted  its  purity? 
Those  ancient,  huge,  grotesque  systems  of  Gnostic  and 
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Platonic  philosophy  with  which  it  came  into  contact ! 
What  was  it,darin|s;  the  middle  ages,  which,  more  than  har- 
barism  and  ignorance,  fettered  the  sph'it,  and  quenched  the 
light  of  Christianity?  The  heavy  chains  of  Aristotelian 
dialectics,  the  thick  integuments  of  scholastic  philosophy, 
which  were  so  industriously  fastened  upon  it  and  folded 
about  it !  What  is  it,  at  the  present  day,  which^  more  than 
open  infidelity  and  irreligion,  prevents  the  spiritual  discern- 
ment and  the  transforming  power  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity? The  spirit  of  that  Material  Philosophy,  which, 
having  throned  itself  in  the  belief  of  the  men  of  our  times, 
controuls  their  feelings,  opinions  and  principles,  their  whole 
inward  and  outward  life. 

The  influence  of  all  the  other  powers  which  have  been 
adverted  to,  as  hostile  to  Christianity,  is  manifestly  iuferiour 
to  that  of  philosophy.  Literature  is  only  the  amusement 
of  life ;  it  exercises  the  lighter  faculties,  and  occupies  the 
careless  hour ;  moreover  it  takes  its  own  tone  and  direction 
from  philosophy.  Government,  tremendous  as  is  its  power, 
can  mould  only  our  outward  destiny,  and  cannot  reach  the 
inward  man.  Its  mighty  wheel,  too,  moves  by  the  measure 
and  in  the  track  which  philosophy  prescribes.  Philosophy, 
then,  is  the  true  mistress  of  life.  It  is  not  the  idle  enter- 
tainment of  fancy,  but  the  grave  employment  of  the  leading 
faculties.  It  does  not  move  in  an  outward  sphere,  but 
strikes  its  empire  into  the  depths  of  the  soul.  "  PhUoso- 
phia"  says  Seneca,  "  sedit  ad  guhemaculum  f'*  if  it  be, 
then,  itself  perverse,  how  certainly  will  it  misdirect  all  the 
courses  of  thought  and  action,  and  ensure  the  final  wreck 
of  our  whole  being ! 

While  such  is  the  controul  which  Philosophy  is  acloiow- 
ledged  to  exercise  over  the  minds  of  men,  it  can  never  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  Christians,  whether  it  be  friendly 
or  hostile  to  their  cause.  If  they  understand  their  true  in- 
terests, they  will  sincerely  deprecate  its  opposition,  if  they 
do  not  covet  its  alliance.  They  will  see,  that  so  lon^  as  the 
principles  of  the  reigning  philosophy  are  incongenral  with 
those  of  Christianity,  the  latter  must  necessarily  be  exclu- 

»  The  whole  pa88ag[e  deserves  to  be  cited.  "  Non  est  philosophia  populars 
artificium,  nee  ostentationi  paratum ;  non  in  verbis,  sed  in  rebus  est.  Nee  in  hoc 
adbibeiur,  ut  aliqua  oblectatione  consumatur  dies,  ut  dematnr  otic  nausea. 
Anirnum  format  et  fabricat,  vitam  disponit,  actiones  regit,  agenda  el  omitteuda 
demonstrat,  sedit  ad  gabernaculum,  et  par  indpitia  fluetuantium  dixigit  cur- 
sooi.''— Ep.  16. 
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ded  from  its  rightful  supremacy.  That  there  is  some  such 
iQCongeniality  Detweeu  Religion  and  Philosophy  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  very  generally  believed.  But  what  are  the  pre- 
cise points  in  wliich  the  disagreement  consists ;  what  are  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  present  pe- 
riod, in  distinction  from  that  of  former  periods;  what  is  the 
exact  problem  to  be  solved  by  our  own  age  in  this  depart- 
ment ;  what  are  the  signs  and  prospects  of  the  dawning  phi- 
losophical era,  and  how  our  efforts  are  to  he  directed  in 
hastening  it  on  ; — ^theso  are  questions  about  which  there  is 
much  vagueness  and  uncertainty.  They  cannot,  however, 
be  uninteresting  to  the  many  who  are  asking  solicitously^ 
why  Christianity  delays  to  possess  the  world,  and  what  caa 
be  done  to  hasten  its  triumphs.  It  is  with  the  hope,  which 
is  perhaps  presumptuous,  of  casting  light  upon  some  of 
these  points,  that  we  have  ventured,  with  trembling  hand, 
upon  this  difficult  subject. 

There  has  been  much  said  of  late  years,  about  our  me- 
chanical, shallow,  sensuous  philosophy,  and  about  another 
system,  conceived  to  be  deeper,  more  spiritual,  more  un- 
worldly. This  has  become  a  common  and  favourite  theme 
of  declamation  with  some  of  our  popular  writers.  There 
seems  to  float  before  their  minds  the  dim  vision  of  an  Ideal 
Philosophy,  a  new-born  Platonism,  sprung  from  German 
enthusiasm,  which  they  hail  as  congenial  with  ima&fination, 
feeling  and  sentiment,  and  in  comparison  with  which  they 
cannot  too  much  detest  that  "soberizing"  system,  which 
they  have  learned  at  the  universities.  And  there  is,  no 
doubt,  much  truth  in  their  complaints  of  the  unfriendliness 
of  the  current  Philosophy  to  the  Imaginative,  the  Senti- 
mental, and  the  Poetic.  Others,  actuated  by  a  moral  inte- 
rest, denounce  the  old  system  on  account  of  the  grovelling, 
sordid,  selfish  princi^es  of  action  which  they  suppose  it  to 
inspire,  and  welcome  the  new  system,  as  the  parent  of  dis- 
interested, generous  and  chivalrous  principles  and  conduct 
But  these  classes  of  writers,  having  no  distinct  conceptions 
themselves,  either  of  the  system  with  which  they  are  so  dis- 
satisfied, or  of  that  from  which  they  hope  so  much,  have 
conveyed  none  to  others;  and  what  they  have  said  has 
passed  off  with  the  great  public,  as  elegant,  but  visiona- 
ry sentimentalism. — Others  still,  impelled  by  a  scientific 
spirit,  have  found  the  waters  of  their  native  systems  too 
conjfined  and  shallow  for  their  far-reaching  and  deep-going 
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speculations,  and  have  steered  their  barks  for  the  "  mooned 
sea"  of  the  Kantian  Philosophy.  But  the  doctrines  they 
have  brought  home  from  that  fairy  region,  have  worn  such 
a  foreign  aspect,  and  been  dressed  in  such  frightful  teck- 
nics,  that  they  have  never  been  hospitably  received  among 
us.  Little,  therefore,  has  been  done,  after  all  that  has  been 
said,  to  ^ive  our  countrymen  definite  ideas,  either  of  the 
defects  of  the  old  Philosophy,  or  of  the  advantages  of  that 
which  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  in  its  place. 

Our  object,  in  this  discussion,  is  different  from  that  of 
any  of  the  classes  now  described.  It  is  neither  a  poeliCy 
nor  philosophic,  nor  simply  moral  interest  by  which  we  are 
actuated  in  this  undertaJcing.  We  care  little  to  show,  in 
this  place,  either  the  intrinsic  errour  of  the  prevalent  empi- 
aric  school,  in  itself  considered,  nor  its  unfriendliness  to  the 
imaginative  and  sentimental,  nor  even  its  debasing  moral 
tendencies ;  because  all  of  these,  in  our  view,  are  subotdir 
nate  to,  and  grow  out  of  its  irreligious  spirit.  To  this,  there- 
fore, our  remarks  will  be  mostly  confin^.  We  ttould  am- 
template  the  pkiloaophj/  of  our  times  in  a  religious  point 
4^  view^  and  endeavour  to  show  its  general  relations  to 
Christianitj/, — its  bearings  upon  evangelical  piety  afid 
sound  theology. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  understand  fully  the  philoso^i 
phy  of  the  present  period,  unless  we  consider  it  in  its  connex- 
ion with  that  of  the  peipiods  by  which  it  has  been  preceded, 
and  which  have  contributed  to  make  it  what  it  is.  We  shall 
first,  therefore,  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  great  periods  in 
the  history  of  philosophy  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  to  the  seventeenth  century.  This  will  occu- 
py the  present  number.  We  shall  then  be  prepared  to  un- 
derstand, by  comparison,  the  spirit  of  the  philosophy,  which, 
from  that  time  to  the  present,  has  ruled  the  world  of  mind. 
Then,  too,  in  the  light  of  history,  we  shall  be  able  to  prognos- 
ticate more  justly  respecting  the  fliture,  and  establish  the  prin- 
eiples  on  which  our  farther  progress  should  be  conducted. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  while  other  reli^ons  haye 
exerted  little  influence  on  the  course  of  events,  Christianity 
has  created  the  history  of  the  nations  among  whom  it  has 
been  established.  Though  itself  estranged  from  all  political 
interests,  it  has  yet,  while  pursuing  its  heavenly  objects, 
shaken  the  kingdoms  of  the  eurth.    liie  grand  iiioTements  in 
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modera  history,  the  Ml  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  con* 
yersioQ  of  the  northern  nations,  the  rise  and  decline  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy,  the  Crusades,  the  Reformation,  the  anti- 
religious  French  Revolution,  the  founding  of  this  West- 
ern Empire — have  all  turned  upon  Clmstianity.  "It  was," 
says  Schlegel,  "  the  divine  power  of  lovcy  bringing  all  earth* 
ly  wishes  and  life  itself  as  a  sacrifice  to  that  higher  low 
by  which  it  was  enkindled,  spreading  rapidly  over  all  lands, 
bindiog  all  who  felt  it  in  an  indissoluble  union,  which 
stood  ncm  against  the  most  raging  opposition,  and  kept  itself 
free  from  the  mixture  of  every  thmg  foreign  ;  it  was  this  di- 
vine power  of  love  which  overcame  the  conqueror  of  the 
world,  gave  birth  to  a  new  era  not  as  yet  finished,  and  be- 
came ere  long  the  principle  by  which,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  the  work!  was  impelled  and  governed." 

Equally,  and  even  more  wonderful  were  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  Christianity  in  the  intellecUud  world.  It  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  mind  of  the  ancient  nations,  which  had  become 
enervated  by  -errour  and  vice,  and  set  it  forth  on  a  new 
career  of  improvement.  It  originated  a  philosophy  which 
entered  into  successful  competition  with  the  systems  of  the 
dd  world.  And  when  that  world  was  inundated  with  bar- 
barism, it  arrested  the  current  of  passion,  diverted  it  from 
carnage  and  conquest,  and  turned  it  into  the  peaceful  chan- 
nels ofsacred  wisdom.  Throu^  the  excitement  to  thought 
and  reflection  which  Christianity  afforded,  we  see  the  sin- 
gular spectacle  of  schools  of  philosophy,  heretofore  the  last 
product  of  cultivation,  rising  amidst  the  rudeness  of  yet  un- 
civilised nations.  It  is  well  that  Philosophy,  in  the  pride  of 
its  recent  independence  of  Religion,  should  be  reminded,  that 
it  owes  its  origin  in  modem  Europe  to  the  excitation,  and 
its  growth  and  maturity  to  the  nutriment,  which  Christianity 
fiirnished.  To  ascribe  the  early  rise  and  maturity  of  philo- 
sophy in  modem  Europe,  to  any  peculiar  ingenuity  of  mind, 
or  strength  of  scientific  interest,  in  the  barbarous  conquer- 
ors of  this  portion  of  the  world,  were  abnost  absurd.  It  is 
a  fact  attested  by  the  most  impartial  historians  of  philosophy, 
that  the  new  ideas  introduced  by  Christianity,  and  the  un- 
wonted experiences  it  occasioned,  first  elicited  the  higher 
powers  of  reason,  and  have  continued  to  occupy  them, 
throughout  Christendom,  until  this  hA  period  of  ndigious 
todiffmnce. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  fiict,  that  Christianity 
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has  exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  the  developement  of 
philosophy,  than  other  religions  have  been  wont  to  do,  when 
we  compare  it  with  them.  The  fantastic  Polytheism  of  the 
Pagan  world  gave  free  play  to  the  imagination,  and  Aimish- 
ed  rich  materials  for  poetry  and  the  fine  arts ;  but  possessing 
no  inherent  unity  or  consistency,  it  could  afford  litde  excite- 
ment to  reason,  and  little  employment  for  its  higher  and  vf&- 
tematizing  instincts.  Itself  the  product  of  the  earthly  pas- 
sions, it  strengthened  their  dominion  over  the  nobler  powers 
of  the  soul ;  it  cast  all  its  weight  into  the  scale  of  sense,  so 
that  the  struggling  spirit  was  overborne,  and  the  love  of 
truth,  as  well  as  oigoodness,  was  nearly  lost  in  the  lusts  of 
the  flesh.  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  by  disengaging 
the  mind  from  the  thraldom  of  sense,  leaves  it  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  higher  wants,  and  then  presents  the  objects 
by  which  those  wants  are  gratified.  It  sets  the  mind 
upon  inquiries,  the  answers  to  which  it  has  already  fur- 
nished. Offering  the  solution  of  the  highest  problems  of 
reason,  it  ursfes  reason  to  ponder  those  problems,  of  which 
it  had  been  oefore  regardless.  By  the  wonders  of  the  new 
birth,  it  produces  an  mtrospective  direction  of  thought  By 
the  real,  but  secret  harmony  of  its  doctrines — ^theif  true,  but 
covert  relation — their  inherent,  but  unobtrusive  sjrstem,  it 
excites  our  love  for  consistency  and  unity,  and  employs 
the  organific  offices  of  reason.  In  the  boundlessness  of  its 
disclosures,  it  aflbrds  ample  range  to  the  speculative  mind, 
whose  powers  can  never  fiilly  expand  over  die  incommensa- 
rateness  of  finite  themes,  but  whose  joy  it  is  to  see,  as  each 
point  of  inquiry  is  gained,  still  new  objects  looming  up  upon 
its  vision  from  the  darkness  of  an  unexplored  distance,  invi- 
ting it  to  still  more  adventurous  research,  and  fiimishing  it, 
as  the  goal  of  its  pursuit  ever  flies  before  it,  with  the  sure 
pledge  of  the  imperishableness  of  its  own  nature. 

For  a  short  time,  indeed,  after  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity,  its  tendencies  to  produce  philosophic  effort,  appear  to 
have  been  inoperative.  And  while  the  gales  of  miraculous 
spiritual  influence  were  sweeping  so  freely  through  the 
Church,  and  Christian  love  was  in  its  first  glow,  it  would 
have  ill-beseemed  the  mind  to  have  given  itself  to  its  reflec- 
tive, analytic,  and  systematizing  work.  It  would  have  been 
contrary,  too,  to  what  we  should  expect  firom  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case,  had  the  first  age  of  Christianity  been  distin- 
guished by  a  scientific  character.    According  to  the  senten- 
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tious  observation  of  Neander,  life  in  religion,  as  every  where 
else,  goes  before  the  philosophy  of  it.*  We  should,  there- 
fore, confidently  presume,  that  the  first  joyful  experience  of 
religim,  would  postpone,  for  a  season,  those  more  thorough 
investigations  of  its  nature  and  relations,  which  might  not 
afterwards  be  prevented.  Besides,  Christianity  was  confined, 
in  its  earliest  stages,  to  the  lower  classes  of  society,  of  whom, 
through  their  want  of  culture  or  opportunity,  the  higher  ex- 
ercises of  reason  could  not  properly  be  expected. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Christianity,  advancing 
now  into  the  higher  walks  of  life,  began  to  awaken  and  em- 
ploy the  mind,  as  it  had  before  the  heart.  The  idea  of  a 
philosophy  growing  out  of  Christianity,  was  very  early  con- 
ceived and  expressed,  and  some  imperfect  attempts  to  realize 
it  are  found  in  the  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras, 
Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Ireneeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Origen,  and  others  during  the  first  centuries.  By  many, 
who  conclude  from  the  abuse  of  reason  in  religion  against 
its  proper  use,  this  is  regarded  as  the  first  point  of  departure 
from  the  simplicity  of  faith.  So  it  was  considered  by  the 
Montanists  of  old,  the  lower  sort  of  mystics  and  pietists  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  so  it  is  still  regarded  by  many  in  later 
times.  Rightly  viewed,  however,  it  was  a  necessary  stage 
in  the  progress  of  Christianity  towards  the  entire  renovation 
of  man.  It  belongs  as  much  to  the  design  of  this  religion,  to 
rectify  the  reason  and  all  the  forms  of  its  activity,  as  to  sano- 
tiiy  and  control  the  affections.  It  was  certainly  due  from 
these  Fathers  to  their  religion,  so  far  as  they  were  Christians, 
to  carry  its  spirit  into  their  modes  of  thought ;  and  to  theit 
reason,  so  far  as  they  were  philosophers,  to  direct  it  to  their 
religious  faith. 

The  human  mind  is  possessed  of  a  certain  instinct,  (if  we 
may  apply  to  the  higher  portion  of  the  soul,  a  word  com- 
monly confined  to  the  lower,)  which  leads  it  to  seek  for  the 
deeper  grounds,  the  universal  relations,  of  the  various  objects 
of  its  knowledge,  and  to  organize  from  them  a  systematic 
whole.  This  instinct,  or  organific  effort  of  the  mind,  is  at 
the  foundation  of  all  science,  and  has  constructed  from  the 
chaotic  mass  of  knowledge,  in  itself  crude  and  undigested, 
those  noble  systems,  which  stand  as  monuments  of  the  pow- 
er of  the  human  intellect    Without  this  effort,  there  could 

*  Das  Leben  geht  in  der  Religion,  wie  Qberall,  dem  Begriffo  voran.    Chareh 
HiMory,  Vol.  I.  Pt.  iil  p.  B73. 
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be  DO  orderly  orran^ment,  no  luounous  and  beauteous  dis* 
position  of  our  intellectual  furniture ;  but  the  notices  of  the 
senses,  the  results  of  consciousness)  the  fruits  of  reflection 
and  experience — whatever  is  introduced  into  the  mind  at  aU 
the  inlets  of  knowledge,  would  be  heaped  in  useless  piles, 
or  scattered  in  wild  confusion,  through  the  soul's  dark  and 
obstructed  chambers.  In  the  early,  barbarous  states  of  soci- 
ety, in  the  first  stages  of  individual  being,  in  minds  of  a  cer- 
tain order  through  all  the  stages  of  process,  this  instinct  is, 
indeed,  only  partially  developed.  Still  it  is  not  a  contingent 
principle,  but  belongs,  potentially  at  least,  to  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  mind.  While,  therefore,  the  assuming  of 
reason  to  be  the  source  or  the  arbiter  of  the  doctrines  of  reve- 
lation must  ever  be  resisted,  its  legitimate  use  with  reference 
to  these  doctrines,  resultinfif,  as  it  does,  from  an  innate  and 
essential  bias  of  our  minds,  never  should,  or  can  be  pre- 
vented. And  it  is  hard  to  see,  why  the  elements  of  religious 
truth  should  alone  be  left  uncombined,  and  scattered  over 
the  page  of  revelation  ^nd  of  Christian  consciousness,  while 
the  elements  of  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge  are  subjected 
to  the  mind's  reasoning  activity ;  why  we  should  be  forbid 
to  seek  with  regard  to  religion  alone,  for  that  deeper  insight 
which  we  are  allowed  to  pursue  with  regard  to  all  the  other 
objects  of  our  knowledge.  All  the  reasons  which  exist  in 
any  case  for  constructing  a  system  from  the  multiferious  ma- 
terials of  knowledge,  may  be  ui^ed  in  behalf  of  a  reliffious 
science  and  a  Christian  philosophy,  and  with  additional  force, 
in  proportion  to  the  higher  interest  which  belongs  to  reli- 

S'ous  truth.  And  all  the  disadvantages  which  ever  attend 
e  crude,  undigested  state  of  knowledge,  attend  the  solute 
unorganized  knowledge  of  divine  things.  Nor  can  any  ob- 
jections be  alleged  against  the  most  strict  theological  sci- 
ence, which  are  not  equally  valid  a^inst  science  universal. 
But  to  return  from  this  digression  ; — ^in  accomplishing 
its  renovating  work,  Christianity  must  necessarily  encounter 
opposition,  and  be  exposed  to  danger,  from  the  preexisting 
modes  of  thought  and  systems  of  philosophy,  as  well  as  from 
the  depraved  dispositions  and  corrupt  institutions  of  the 
world.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  especially 
among  the  Oriental  nations,  it  came  into  contact  with  a  view 
of  0(3,  of  the  world,  and  of  the  relation  between  them,  not 
only  different  from  that  taueht  by  Revelation,  but  totally 
subversive  of  it    To  say  nothing  of  the  grosser  conceptions 
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of  the  deity  entertained  by  the  populace,  or  of  the  specu- 
lations of  some  of  the  philosophers  by  which  the  divine  being 
was  made  only  a  physical  power — a  sort  of  anima  mundi  ; 
— according  to  the  prevailing  idea  in  Pagan  philosophy, 
the  supreme  God  dwells  in  deep  repose,  unconcerned  m 
the  affiiirs  of  the  world,  which  is  delivered  over  into  tho 
bands  of  demons,  heroes,  and  various  subordinate  divinities. 
The  very  nature  of  the  world,  too,  is  such,  according  to 
the  universal  doctrines  of  Pagan  philosophy,  as  either  to 
limit  or  exclude  the  divine  agency.  Matter  with  them  was 
a  principle  essentially  evil,  eternally  oppugnant  to  God,  and 
uncontrollable  by  his  power.  How  different  are  these 
cheerless  and  demoralizing  doctrines  from  the  views  inspired 
by  our  religion  !  Here  God  appears  as  the  inomediate  ad- 
ministrator of  the  world,  as  exercising  paternal  love  and  cave 
over  it, — as  giving  his  Son  to  die  for  it.  Here  are  no  insur- 
mountable barriers  to  the  divine  power.  The  world,  its 
very  original  material,  was  made  by  God,  and  is  perfectly 
subject  to  his  contrdl.  The  very  evils  under  which  we 
labour,  over  which  Pagan  philosophers  sighed,  as  necessary 
and  interminable,  the  ibhristian  regards  as  permitted  for  a 
season  by  an  infinite  wisdom,  as  overruled  by  an  infinite 
power,  for  the  highest  good,  and  as  soon  to  cease  for  ever  with 
all  who,  by  fitith  in  Christ,  obtain  admission  to  the  Paradise 
of  God. 

Such  are  some  of  the  leading  points  of  contrariety  be- 
tween Christianity  and  the  systems  of  Pagan  philosophy 
with  which  it  came  into  contact.  How  obvious  is  it,  that 
these  false  conceptions  of  God  and  man,  which  were  in 
many  instances  matured  into  scientific  precision,  stood  di- 
rectly in  the  way  of  the  Gospel,  debarring  it  firom  all  access 
to  minds  thus  preoccupied !  How  obvious,  too,  is  it,  that 
these  conceptions  must  be  utterly  subverted,  in  order  to  the 
ascendency  of  divine  truth ! 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  arain  in  this  connexion  from 
the  greatest  modem  historian  ot  the  Church.  <<  As  in  the 
sphere  of  life,"  says  Neander,  "  so  in  that  of  thought*  Chris- 
tianity found  another  world  already  existing,  having  grown 
oxiX  of  another  principle.  Into  this  world  it  could  break  its 
path  only  by  its  mighty  renovating  spirit.  As  in  the  sphere 
of  life,  so  in  that  of  thought,  it  must  come  into  conflict  with 

*  *'  Wie  im  Lakan,  so  im  Denken." 
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objects  towards  which  Christian  effort  should  be  directed. 
For  example,  Christianity  forbids  all  ag^essive  assault 
upon  the  sinful  institutions  eyen  of  civil  society,  where  force 
would  be  applicable  if  any  where,  and  disowns  any  reform 
which  does  not  begin  in  a  radical  change  of  the  inmost  con- 
yictions  of  the  mind.  How  much  more,  then,  must  it  repu- 
diate every  attempt  to  carry  matters  of  opinion  and  belief  by 
sudden  onset,  bare  authority,  or  brute  force,  as  incompatible 
alike  with  its  own  genius,  and  with  the  nature  of  the  ends 
to  be  attained  !  As  we  expect  the  renovation  of  human  so- 
ciety from  the  gradual  transfusion  of  the  Christian  spirit 
through  its  entire  frame ;  so  are  we  to  expect  the  rectifica- 
tion of  human  philosophy  firom  the  progressive  imbuing  of  the 
universal  mind  with  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  When 
this  is  first  done,  every  thing  in  the  antiquated  systems  of 
errour,  abhorrent  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  will  be  of 
course  expelled.  This  result,  however,  can  never  be  accoior 
plished  while  the  contact  of  Christianity  and  philosophy,  in 
every  form,  is  resisted,  while  they  are  regarded  as  essentially 
irreconcileable,and  while  the  sacred  precincts  of  religion  are 
superstitiously  guarded  against  the  highest  and  noblest  func- 
tions of  reason. 

It  is,  iben,  with  different  feelings  from  those  sometimes 
expressed,  that  we  see  the  early  Christian  Fathers  concern- 
ing themselves  so  deeply  about  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics 
and  Platonists,  and  attempting,  in  their  apologies,  to  vindi- 
cate their  own  doctrines  from  the  stand-point  of  philosophy. 
The  effort  itself  we  cannot  but  regard  as  warrantable,  what- 
ever fatilts  may  be  apparent  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
made.  The  evils  so  often  and  justly  described  as  resulting 
fipom  this  attempt,  are  only  such  as  are  incident  to  the  lawful, 
important,  and  necessary  work  of  transforming  a  Pagan,  in- 
to a  Christian  philosophy.  In  the  temporary  ferment  of 
opinions  produced  by  bringing  together  these  heterogeneous 
systems,  we  see  the  working  of  that  leaven,  by  which  the  en- 
tire mass  of  anti-christian  philosophy  will  at  length  be  per- 
vaded and  renovated.  The  rising  sun  of  Christianity,  bdbre 
it  could  reach  its  meridian,  must  needs  pass  through  the 
clouds  of  Gnostic  and  Platonic  philosophy,  which  belted  the 
horizon.  But  as  we  see  it  disappearing  behind  them,  we 
know  that  it  will  not  only  emerge  from  them  again,  but  that 
it  will  purge  away  their  foulness,  and  break  them  into  that 
fleecy  thinness^  in  which  they  will  no  longer  obscure  its. 
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glory,  but  rather  serve  as  tlie  ornamental  drapery  of  its  pa- 
vilion, and  transmit  its  attempered  rays  in  forms  the  most 
congenial  and  attractive  to  human  vision. 

It  thus  appears  to  have  been  the  first  effort  of  Christian 
philosophy  to  assert  and  establish  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  revelation,  in  distinction  from,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to,  the  philosophical  views  of  Paganism.  The  next 
point,  both  in  the  order  of  time  and  of  nature,  to  which  the 
philosophy  of  the  Fathers  was  directed,  was  the  vindication 
of  these  same  fundamental  doctrines  against  the  dissentient 
views  arising  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  itself.  The 
refutation  of  heresies  occupied  most  of  the  time  from  the 
third  to  the  eighth  century.  And  this  warfare,  like  the  other, 
was  carried  on,  in  a  great  measure,  by  weapons  borrowed 
from  the  armoury  of  philosophy.  Origen  and  his  associates 
in  the  Alexandrine  school  had  led  in  the  conflict  against  the 
errours  without,  Athanasius  and  Augustine  stood  foremost 
against  those  within  the  church.  By  the  depth  of  their  Chris- 
tian experience,  the  vigour  and  penetration  of  their  minds, 
and  the  commanding  attributes  of  their  personal  character, 
these  men  were  made  instrumental  of  rescuing  the  vital 
doctrines  of  our  faith  from  the  imminent  hazards  of  perver- 
sion to  which  they  were  tlien  exposed  from  without  and  from 
within,and  of  settling  them  immoveably  on  the  basis  of  Scrip- 
ture and  reason. 

In  this  twofold  effort,  the  first  eight  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  psC^sed  away,  constituting  the  first  great  period 
of  Christian  philosophy,  which,  for  distinction's  sake,  maybe 
denominated  the  period  of  Patristic  philosophy.  Its  lead- 
ing feature  was  its  polemic  character.  Another  feature, 
consequent  upon  this,  was  its  want  of  method,  system,  and 
completeness — ^its  fragmentary  and  incoherent  character. 
Directed  as  the  Patristic  philosophy  was,  against  the  capri- 
cious and  ever-varying  forms  of  errour,  it  must  needs  have 
been  endlessly  divergent,  and  without  definite  order  or  me- 
thod. It  is  only  from  this  circumstance,  that  we  can  account 
for  it,  that  men  of  so  much  scientific  interest,  as  Origen  and 
Augustine  were,  should  have  formed  no  connected  and  tho- 
roughly systematic  statement  of  Christian  doctrine.  Origen's 
work,  De  Principiis,  seems,  indeed,  to  have  sprung  from  a 
desire  to  construct  a  system  of  the  truths  of  revelation ;  but  it 
is  so  limited  in  its  scope,  so  arbitrary  and  fanciful  in  its  con- 
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nectives,  that  it  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  approximation 
to  systematic  divinity. 

We  come  now  to  the  second,  or  what  may  be  denomi- 
nated, the  Scholastic  period  of  philosophy.  It  is  about 
equal  to  the  former  in  duration,  and  resembles  it  in  being 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  best 
writers  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  have  concurred  in 
representing  this  theological  bent  of  inquiry  as  the  principal 
characteristic  of  the  scholastic  period.  Thus  Tenneman 
says,  with  something  of  censure  in  the  expression,^  that  du- 
ring this  period  philosophy  stood  at  the  service  of  theology* 
And  Ritter,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Berlin,  observes,  that, 
as  he  understands  it,  "  The  scholastic  philosophy  implies  all 
those  developements  of  philosophy  which  have  appeared 
among  the  modern  nations  of  Europe,  so  Ion?  as  they  con- 
fined their  scientific  efforts  to  the  doctrines  and  wants  of  the 
Church."t 

But  while  the  Scholastic  philosophy  was  homogeneous 
with  the  Patristic,  in  this  general  respect,  it  differed  from  it 
in  being  rather  systematic  than  polemic  in  its  character. 
The  modem  nations  of  Europe,  emerging  from  a  rude  and 
savage  state,  had  no  pre-established  scientific  systems  to 
which  they  adhered,  and  presented  therefore  to  their  religious 
teachers  no  occasion  for  that  polemic  eflbrt,  to  which  the 
Fathers  of  the  church  had  been  called,  as  they  witnessed  for 
the  Gospel  before  the  cultivated  and  polished  people  of  the 
Old  World.  The  diflFusion  of  Christianity  among  these  bar- 
barous hordes,  while  it  softened  their  manners,  and,  by  the 
severe  disciplinary  character  which  it  assumed,  held  them 
in  restraint,  at  the  same  time  fiirnished  them  with  excite- 
ment to  reflection,  and  gave  birth  to  philosophical  inquiry. 
The  vital  doctrines  of  Christian  faith,  with  regard  to  the  na- 
ture both  of  God  and  of  man,  having  now  been  settled,  after 
prolonged  controversies,  by  the  unit^  voice  of  the  Church;  it 
was  natural  that  this  new-bom  philosophical  spirit  should  be 
employed  in  gaining  a  deeper  insight  into  their  grounds  and 
relations,  and  in  bringing  them  from  their  isolated  state,  into 
a  connected  and  scientinc  form.  A  survey  of  the  products 
of  the  Scholastic  philosophy  must  convince  any  one,  that  this 
systematic  effort  is  the  specific  mode,  in  which  the  general 

^Tenneman's  Oeachichte  der  Philos.  Vol.  viii.  p.  29. 
t  Studiea  and  Xiitikeii,  for  1833,  2d  No. 
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interest  for  Christian  doctrine  common  to  both  periods,  was 
exercised  and  displayed  during  the  period  now  under  con* 
sideration. 

From  the  early  origin  of  this  attempt  to  construct  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  into  a  system,  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  specimens  of  a  more  perfect  systematic  divinity, 
than  any  which  were  produced  during  the  lapse  of  this  pe- 
riod. But  the  schoolmen  laboured  under  some  peculiar  dis- 
advantages in  the  prosecution  of  their  endeavour,  the  conside- 
ration^ which  may  prove  instructive  to  us,  to  whom  a  tho* 
roughly  sjrstematic  divinity  is  even  yet  a  desideratum. 

One  of  these  disadvantages  was,  the  use  of  the  barbarous 
ecclesiastical  Latin,  to  which  most  of  the  writers  of  this  period 
confined  themselves.  How  could  a  dead  lanmage, — a  lan- 
guage plucked  up  firom  its  native  soil  in  the  bosom  of  soci- 
ety,— ^in  the  wants  and  feelings  of  men,  and  planted  again 
only  in  the  learned  dust  of  the  schools,  subserve  the  purpo- 
ses of  a  living  science !  How  should  it  not  be  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  fi^e  developement  of  thought  ?  Were  it  not  for 
the  pedantic  affectation  which  led  the  schoolmen  to  retain  it, 
even  after  the  knightly  order  had  begun  successfiilly  to  cul- 
tivate their  vernacular  disdect,  they  might  justly  claim,  on 
the  ground  of  this  disadvantage,  more  allowance  than  is 
ususdly  made  for  the  peculiarly  dry,  obscure,  and  disjointed 
style  of  their  prpductions.  For,  however  luminous  might 
have  been  their  views,  they  could  never  have  irradiated  the 
dense  and  dusky  medium  through  which  they  must  pass 
into  expression ;  however  harmonious  might  have  been  tfieir 
conceptions,  they  could  never  have  moved  that  inflexible 
tongue  into  a  correspondent  utterance. 

But  the''chief  reason,  why  the  schoolmen  furnished  no- 
thing more  complete  and  satisfactory  in  the  science  of  theo- 
logy,  is  the  exchmve  attention  which  they  gave  to  sacred 
studies^  and  their  neglect  of  all  other  learning.  Poetry 
and  the  fine  arts,  which  were  diligently  cultivated  by  their 
knightly  contemporaries,  and  which  would  have  had  so  be- 
nign an  eflfect,  at  least  upon  the  outward  form  of  their  wri^ 
tings^  were  abandoned  by  the  schoolmen  as  profane.  As  to 
the  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences,  the  mechanic  arts, 
political  economy,  and  intellectual  philosophy, — subjects 
which  have  so  engrossed  the  attention  of  these  later  ages, — 
it  can  hardly  be  said  they  were  neglected  by  the  schoolmen, 
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SO  utterly  were  they  unknown  during  the  principal  part  of 
the  period  now  under  consideration. 

Some  writers  on  this  period  h^ve,  indeed,  represented  the 
ideas  introduced  by  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  as  the  chief 
subjects  of  interest  to  the  schoolmen.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
that  this  philosophy  did  not  furnish  either  the  excitement  to 
the  scientific  interest  which  was  awakened  in  the  schoolmen, 
nor  the  materials  about  which  this  interest  was  employed. 
So  &r  from  this,  the  principles  of  the  Aristotelian  philoso- 
phy were  appUed  by  the  schoolmen  only  to  the  fimn  and 
arrangement  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  doc- 
trines were  the  engrossing  themes  of  their  attention.  Others 
have  described  the  subjects  of  nominalism  and  realism  as 
the  gr^at  points  of  inquiry  during  the  scholastic  period. 
But  these  subjects,  earnestly  as  they  were  discussed  and 
controverted,  possessed  no  interest  to  tlie  schoolmen,  ex- 
cept as  they  grew  out  of,  or  stood  connected  with,  the  doc- 
trines of  revealed  religion.  Upon  these  sacred  themes  were 
the  chief  energies  of  mind  bestowed,  undividedly  and  al- 
most without  remission,  for  many  successive  ages,  through- 
out Christian  Europe. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  from  these  remarks,  as  has  some- 
times been,  represented,  that  the  mind,  during  this  period, 
was  hdd  in  fetters  by  religion,  and  prevented  by  the 
shackles  of  Christian  restraint  from  ranging  through  the  En- 
cyclopedia of  knowledge.  The  fact  is  simply  this.  At  a 
time,  when,  according  to  the  common  rate  ot  progression  in 
society,  the  barbarous  plunderers  of  Europe  would  have 
felt  only  the  wants  of  the  savage  life,  some  feeble  degree  of 
philosophic  interest  had  been  prematurely  awakened  among 
them,  through  the  influence  of  Christianity.  This  interest 
was  naturally  confined  at  first  to  the  objects  by  which  it 
had  been  excited ;  and  it  was  long  before  it  acquired  suffi- 
cient vigour  and  maturity  to  break  for  itself  new  paths  into 
the  then  untrodden  fields  of  secular  knowledge;  though  not 
so  long  as  it  would  have  been,  without  the  fostering  influ- 
ence of  Christianity. 

It  will  hardly  need  to  be  proved,  that  this  exclusive  de- 
votion of  the  Scholastic  philosophy  to  Christian  theology 
must  have  prevented  any  considerable  improvement  in 
either.  The  perfection  of  philosophy  consists  in  its  being  com- 
prehensive of  the  simple  elements  in  all  the  departments  of 
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knowledge.  How  imperfect,  then,  must  philosophy  have 
remained,  so  long  as  it  was  confined  to  the  elements  of  a 
single  science,  though  by  far  the  most  rich  and  inviting  of 
those  open  to  its  research  !  And  as  to  theology,  since  it  is 
truly  cognate  with  the  other  sciences,  though  infinitely  su- 
periour  to  them,  how  could  it  be  thoroughly  understood, 
unless  viewed  in  its  existing-  relations !  While  the  light  of 
scientific  illumination  fell  m  a  concentrated  beam  upon 
Religion  alone,  leaving  surrounding  objects  in  darkness, 
Religion  itself  could  not  have  been  so  advantageously  seen, 
as  if  that  light  had  been  more  equably  difiused  over  the  ad- 
jacent realms  of  truth,  revealing  their  mutual  relations,  and 
placing  each  in  the  reflected  radiance  of  all  the  rest.  Oh ! 
when  will  the  time  come,  in  which  God,  the  object  of  divine 
science,  shall  be  recognised  by  reason  in  the  manifestations 
he  makes  of  himself  in  the  worlds  as  well  as  in  those  con- 
tained in  Revelation ;  and  in  which  the  ivorld,  (its  mate- 
rial, its  laws,  its  history,)  the  object  of  the  human  sciences, 
shall  be  referred  to  God  as  its  first  cause,  its  grand  centre, 
and  last  end ! 

We  might  enlarge  upon  other  causes,  which  prevented 
the  schoolmen  firom  attaining  that  thorough  and  system- 
atic knowledge  of  religion  after  which  they  aimed ;  such 
as  their  servile  dependence  on  the  authority  of  the  Fa- 
thers, their  rigid  adherence  to  the  established  formulas 
of  theological  expression,  and  their  misapplication  of  the 
Aristotelian  dialectics; — but  this  would  lead  us  too  far. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  reasons  of  the  glaring 
defects  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy,  which  have  created  so 
deep  a  prejudice  against  it,  that  it  hardly  receives  credit  for 
its  real  excellencies,  or  for  the  correctness  and  importance  of 
its  radical  principle. 

With  regard  to  these  unfavourable  causes,  it  needs  only 
to  be  &rther  remarked,  that  most  of  them  took  effect  only 
near  the  termination  of  this  period,  and  that  the  elder 
schoolmen  were  comparatively  free  from  that  servility  of 
mind,  that  inetaphysical  subtlety,  and  dreadful  aridity  of 
style,  which  characterized  their  successors.  The  spirit  of 
Scotus  Erigena  was  as  bold  and  unfettered,  as  that  of  Al- 
fred, his  contemporary.  St.  Anselm,*  too,  the  father  of  the- 
ology in  England,  and  the  mcmks  of  St.  Victor,  though 
faithful  adh^ents  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  yet  dealt 

*  See  especiaUy  the  work  of  Ansdm,  Cur  Detu  homo  ? 
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freely  with  its  established  formulas  of  expression,  and  al* 
lowed  differences  of  opinion  within  prescribed  boundaries. 
It  was  the  same  at  a  somewhat  later  period  in  France. 
The  imperfect  theological  writings  of  Abelard  disclose  some- 
thing of  the  genius  which  has  earned  for  him  so  high  a  re- 
putation in  the  literary  world ;  and  above  all,  the  works  of 
St.  Bernard,  whose  copious  eloquence  is  so  richly  and 
sweetly  expressive  of  the  fervours  of  pious  devotion,  and 
the  depths  of  mystic  contemplation,  belong  to  quite  another 
class  from  the  heavy  productions  of  the  later  schoolmen, 
and  disclaim  all  affinity  with  their  harsh  and  soulless  jar- 
gon. We  may  hence  learn  the  errour  of  those,  (and  there 
are  many  such,)  who  regard  logical  subtlety,  servile  re- 
liance on  authority,  and  a  barbarous  style,  which  are  only 
contingent  and  partial  attendants  of  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, as  its  principal  characteristics.  This  is  judging  of  the 
whole  by  a  small  part. 

As  we  now  cast  our  eyes  back  from  the  point  we  have 
gained,  we  perceive  that  irom  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  to  the  seventeenth  century,  the  grand  current 
of  philosophic  thought  and  labour  in  Christendom  ran  en- 
tirely in  a  theological  direction.  We  have  made  two  pe- 
riods ; — ^but  they  are  rather  different  stages  in  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  same  general  tendency  of  mind.  The  sacred 
bent  of  philosophy,  which  characterizes  equally  both  of 
these  periods,  was  particularly  directed,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, now  to  the  overthrow  of  the  anti-Christian 
systems  which  ruled  the  ancient  world,  now  to  the  conftita- 
tion  of  the  heresies  springing  up  within  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  now  to  the  scientific  arrangement  and  systematic 
construction  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation.  Still,  it  was  the 
ideas  introduced  by  Christianity,  in  some  form,  which  ar- 
rested and  held  the  attention  of  philosophy  for  so  many  cen- 
turies. Hence  Hahn,  in  his  Manual,  makes  but  one  period 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era  to  1624,  which 
he  describes  as  a  period  in  which  Reason  took  its  proper 
place,  as  a  learner  at  the  feet  of  Revelation.* 

^  The  authorities  which  the  writer  has  consulted  are  principally  Neander. 
Oieseler  and  Hahn,  in  the  history  of  Christianity :  Tenneman,  iWeinaii  and 
Rilter.  in  the  history  of  Philosophy.  He  has  understood  from  one  who  has 
>,  attended  Neandcr's  course  on  the  history  of  Christianity  during  the  dark  ageSi 
that  his  estimate  of  the  Scholastic  philosophy  is  amonff  tiie  most  interesting  and 
satisfactory  portions  of  his  great  work,  and  that  he  has  there  shown  the  same 
depth  and  clearness  of  thought,  accuracy  of  discrimination,  and  power  of  ap- 
prehending the  leading  features  of  a  complicated  masa  of  mateiiali^  which  have 
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Thus  was  the  new  philosophy  of  the  Christian  era  like 
the  primeval  philosophy  of  the  world,  the  daughter  of  reli- 
gion. And  as  Reason  had  spent  its  first  infancy  in  explor- 
ing the  mjTStic  creeds  and  rites  of  Paganism  ;  so  now,  at  its 
second  birth,  were  its  powers  employed  upon  the  doctrines 
and  ordinances  of  Christianity.  The  devotion  of  reason 
to  revelation  during  this  whole  period,  was  doubtless  too  ex- 
clusive, and  the  other  sources  of  knowledge  and  departments 
of  learning  were  imduly  neglected.  Still  how  much  better 
was  even  this  exclusiveness,  than  that  indifference  to  reli- 
gion,  or  hostility  to  it, — that  exclusive  devotion  to  secular 
knowledge,  which  is,  as  we  shall  hereafter  endeavour  to 
show,  the  opposite  and  disgraceful  extreme  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  our  own  times !  For  how  insignificant  in  their  im- 
port,  and  remote  in  their  bearing  upon  our  highest  wants, 
are  all  the  boasted  disclosures  of  secular  science,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  disclosures  of  divine  Revelation  !  How  emp- 
ty are  the  cisterns  of  worldly  knowledge,  for  which  Phi- 
losophy has  forsaken  the  living  fountains  of  truth  firom 
which  she  formerly  drank !  How  drear  the  desert,  and  arid 
are  the  sands  over  which  she  has  taken  her  devious  course 
from  the  sacred  haunts  and  verdant  enclosures  of  the  tem- 
ple, in  which  she  once  dwelt !  Happy  will  be  the  hour, 
when  Punishing  on  the  husks  of  worldly  knowledge,  this 
repentant  prodigal  shall  remember  the  home  of  her  youth, 
its  overflowing  plenty  of  heavenly  food !  When,  finding  no 
rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,  this  vagrant  bird  of  wisdom  shall 
plume  her  returning  wing  for  the  Ark  of  Gk>d  from  which 
she  went  out,  bearing  with  her  all  the  spoils  which  the  un- 
fruitful waters  can  s^ord,  and  again  build  her  nest  among 
the  sheltering  altars  of  Religion  !  Then  will  Philosophy, 
having  gone  the  round  of  the  earthly  sciences,  and  possessed 
itself  of  all  their  stores,  devote  itself  anew  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  not  blindly  and  exclusively  as  before,  but  hav- 
ing found  the  lesson  of  its  own  experience  to  accord  with 
the  great  truth,  uttered  by  one  who  was  himself  both  philoso- 
pher and  Christian,  that  "  sacred  and  inspired  divinity  is  the 
Sabbath  and  port  of  all  men's  labours  and  peregrinations."* 

been  alreadjr  exhibited  bv  him  in  bis  accounts  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy,  and  of 
the  early  Tnnitaiian  ana  Pelagian  controversioa. 

*  Bacon's  AdYincement  of  Learning,  Vol.  II.  p.  290,  Montague's  ed. 
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Hints  designed  to  regulate  the  Intercourse  ojf  Christians,  By  W.  B.  Sprague, 
D.  D.^Pastorof  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Albany.  AUbany; 
'printed  by  Packard  ^  Van  Benthuysen,  1834. 

'  The  announcement  of  a  work  such  as  thia  title  imports,  and  from  an 
avthor  so  well  known  for  the  soundness,  as  well  as  the  eminently  practi- 
oal  natare  of  his  writingrs,  we  are  sure,  will  be  acceptable.  Perhaps  no 
point  of  duty  is  so  little  studied,  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  immensely  im- 
portant, as  the  intercourse  of  Christians  with  each  other,  and  with  the  world. 
While  the  press  abounds  with  essays  to  guide  the  Christian  in  the  other 
departments  of  duty,  we  have  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  a  work,  which  so 
exactly  meets  him  in  the  every  day  walks  of  life,  and  with  a  kind  and  en- 
couraging hand,  points  out  the  way  in  which  all  who  will,  may  labour  suc- 
cessfully for  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

''We  are  never  likely,"  says  Dr.  Sprague,  "to  gain  any  object  for 
which  we  do  not  distinctly  provide  in  our  calculations  and  arrangements. 
A  general  intention  of  labouring  for  it,  as  opportunity  may  occur,  and  con- 
venience dictate,  will  be  almost  sure  to  result  in  nothing;  and  it  is  precise- 
ly on  this  ground,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  great  mass  of  men 
are  losing  their  souls.  When  we  see  a  man  with  a  definite  object  in  hia 
eye,  pursuing  distinct  plans  for  the  attainment  of  it,  and  moving  forward  in 
ine  execution  of  those  plans,  we  expect  that  he  will  do  something  to  par- 
pose  ',  and  we  look  with  confidence  for  a  result  proportioned  to  bis  efforts, 
lie  is  in  an  attitude  now  to  encounter  obstacles ;  and  to  crucify  a  spirit  of 
apathy  in  its  earliest  operations ;  and  to  bring  to  his  aid  other  subordinate 
agencies,  as  opportunity  may  permit,  or  occasion  require.  He  avoids  on 
the  one  hand,  the  evil  of  those  who  work  without  apian, — and  on  the  other, 
of  those  who  form  a  plan,  and  do  nothing  towards  its  execution.  Precisely 
the  same  principle  you  must  adopt,  and  the  same  course  you  must  pursue, 
if  you  would  find  opportunities  for  Christian  intercourse.  You  must  make 
provision  for  such  opportunities  by  incorporating  them  into  the  whole  plan 
of  your  life  ;  and  you  must  not  merely  make  provision  for  them,  but  must 
faithfully  avail  yourself  of  them,  when  they  occur ;  and  the  more  you  do 
this,  the  more  of  practical  system  you  have  in  this  department  of  religious 
duty,  the  more  will  you  value  the  privilege  of  this  intercourse,  the  more 
fruitful  in  permanent  blessing^s  will  it  be  to  you." 

The  great  value  of  Dr.  Sprague's  work  is,  that  he  has  laid  before  us 
just  that  practical  system  which  we  need,  and  so  adapted  to  the  condition 
of  all,  that  no  Christian  who  reads  it,  can  ailerwards  ieel  excused  for  apa- 
thy and  indifference  to  this  branch  of  duty.  The  author,  in  his  own  pecu- 
liarly happy  manner,  seems  in  this  volume  to  enter  into  the  very  family  of 
the  reader,  and  while  he  wins  attention  by  the  gentleness  and  delicacy  of 
his  address,  he  carefully  points  out  the  errours  which  may  heretofore  have 
escaped  attention,  and  urges  with  much  force  the  deep  responsibility  of 
every  individual  Christian  particularly,  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
age. 

Believing  this  work  calculated  to  be  permanently  and  extensively  use- 
ful, we  can  only  hope  it  may  become  known  as  widfely  as  it  deserves.  It 
cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated  as  one  of  the  best  practical  works  of  the 
day. 
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Declaring  the  whole  Counsel  of  God.^A  Sermon  delivered  at  the  Ordi- 
nation of  the  Rev.  Lever ett  Griggs ,  by  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.,  President 
of  Yale  College.  J^ew^Haven  ;  printed  by  Baldvnn  ^  Peck,  1833. — Acts  20; 
i7f  **  For  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel  of  God.** 

Thoagh  the  usual  time  for  noticing  occafiional  productions  of  this 
nature  has  passed,  this  sermon  having  been  delivered  nearly  a  jear 
ago,  we  cannot  forbear,  even  at  this  late  period,  to  propose  it  for  the  careful 
attention  of  our  readers,  and  to  record  on  the  pages  of  our  journal,  some  of 
the  leading  directions  which  it  contains  to  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 

The  author  inquires,  what  is  the  counsel  of  God  which  the  minister  is 
required  to  make  the  subject  of  his  preachinfi[ ; — what  it  is  to  declare  the 
whole  of  this  counsel;  the  danger  that  he  majfailto  do  this  effectual]  j,  and 
some  of  the  particular  cases  in  which  a  defective  exhibition  of  the  truth  is 
actually  made.  We  cite  his  remarks  under  the  second  head.  Sermon, 
page  5. 

"  II.  Let  us  consider,  in  the  second  place,  some  of  the  causes  which  may 
have  an  influence  to  prevent  ministers  from  declaring  the  whole  of  the  re- 
vealed counsel  of  God.  . 

**  Some  may  be  deterred  from  making  a  full  exhibition  of  the  truth,  by  a 
fetur  of  giving  offence  to  their  hearers.  Even  the  ancient  prophets  were  not 
free  from  the  danger  of  yielding  to  suggestions  of  this  nature.  They  were 
specially  cautioned  to  be  upon  tneir  guard  on  this  point.  The  Lord  said  to 
Jeremiah,  '  Thou  shalt  go  to  all  that  I  shall  send  thee,  and  whatsoever  I 
command  thee,  thou  shalt  speak.  Be  not  afraid  of  their  faces,  for  I  am 
with  thee  to  deliver  thee.'  And  to  Ezekiel  he  saith,  *  Son  of  man,  1  send 
thee  to  the  children  of  Israel,  to  a  rebellious  nation.  Thou  shalt  speak  my 
words  unto  them,  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will  forbear. 
Be  not  afraid  of  their  words,  nor  be  dismayed  at  their  looks. 

*^  The  Scriptures,  however,  give  no  countenance  to  the  practice  of  those 
who  studiously  invite  opposition ;  who  present  the  truth,  in  exceptionable 
forms  of  expression,  for  the  very  purpose  of  awakening  prejudice  and 
hatred ;  who  appear  to  make  the  hostility  which  they  excite  in  their  hear- 
ers, the  measure  of  their  own  faithfulness.  Let  sound  doctrine  be  brought 
forward,  on  suitable  occasions,  whatever  opposition  it  may  occasion  ;  but 
let  not  this  opposition  be  aggravated  by  unkind  and  offensive  language, — 
by  partial  and  distorted  exhibitions  of  the  truth. 

"  Many  fail  of  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  from  an  undue  reli- 
ance upon  some  favourite  theological  system.  Not  that  order  and  arrange- 
ment are  unfavourable  to  a  clear  understanding  of  religious  truth.  If  a 
theological  system  were  to  embrace  aU  the  doctrines  and  duties,  motives 
and  sanctions,  which  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures;  it  could  be  no  objec- 
tion that  they  were  formed  into  a  well  proportioned  scheme.  But  it  is  no 
easy  matter  for  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  so  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
riches  of  the  sacred  volume,  as  to  be  able  to  comprise  them  within  the  limits 
of  a  brief  dodtrinal  summary.  This  is  not  the  course  which  system  build- 
ers commonly  adopt.  A  few  prominent  points  taken  here  and  there  from 
the  Scriptures,  are  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  With  these  for  a  founda- 
tion, they  can  erect  and  finish  the  superstructure  for  themselves.  When 
this  is  done,  they  seem  to  have  no  occasion  to  dwell  much  upon  those  por- 
tions of  the  word  of  God  which  are  not  easily  shaped  to  the  frame- worx  of 
their  scheme.  They  save  themselves  the  labour  of  searching  for  truths 
which  might,  perhaps,  impair  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of  a  finely  propor- 
tioned system. 

"  But,  you  will  ask,  is  there  no  system  in  the  truths  relating  to  the  divine 
kingdom  ?  Undoubtedly  there  is.  But  it  is  a  system,  the  lines  of  which 
run  oack  as  far  as  Uie  days  of  heaven,  and  forward  through  a  sacceasion  of 
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a^i,  which  the  boldest  powers  of  thought  cannot  xeach.  It  embraces  the 
numberless  worlds  which  shed  their  light  upon  our  little  earthy — the 
thrones,  and  dominions,  and  principalities,  and  powers,  with  which  the 
highest  heavens  are  filled.  It  comprises  the  laws  which  apply  to  every 
action,  and  every  thought,  of  all  the  accountable  beings,  in  all  these  worlds, 
throughout  the  endless  period  of  their  existence.  It  takes  a  view  of  the 
influence  which  is  to  go  down  from  the  present  hour  to  distant  ages ;  which 
is  to  operate  on  the  countless  millions  which  are  ^et  to  people  the  earth. 
It  allots  the  rewards  of  the  heavenly  world,  and  dispenses  the  terrours  of 
the  eternal  i>rison.  It  is  a  system  vast  as  the  universe,  possessing  an  end- 
less variety  in  the  relations  of  its  parts,  and  known  only,  in  all  its  extent, 
by  the  omniscient  Mind.  '  It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  can  we  know*  of  it  ? 
'  Can  we  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ?*  So  much  of  his  purposes 
and  works  as  he  has  condescended  to  reveal  to  us,  we  may  be  able  to  under- 
stand. *  These  are  parts  of  his  ways.  But  how  UUU  a  portion  is  heard  of 
him.' 

"  Another  reason  why  some  hesitate  to  preach  distinctly  certain  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,  is,  that  they  find  a  difficulty  in  explaining  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  the  philosophy  of  these  doctrines.  In  a  perfect  system  of 
truth  perfectly  understood,  each  portion  may  be  explained  by  tracing  its 
relations  to  other  parts,  and  to  the  whole.  But  God  may  have  revealed  to 
us  some  truths  necessary  to  our  welfare,  without  showing  us  how  they 
are  connected  with  the  complicated  arranffementa  of  his  providence. 
These  we  are  bound  to  receive  upon  bis  simple  testimony ,  whether  we  can 
or  cannot  explain  them,  by  our  philosophical  theories.  When  He  who 
gave  us  all  our  powers  of  judging,  speaks  to  us  from  heaven,  we  are  not 
to  suspend  our  belief  of  his  declarations,  till  we  can  try  their  credibility 
before  the  tribunal  of  human  wisdom.  It  belongs  to  us,  it  is  true,  to  ex- 
amine the  evidence  in  favour  of  a  proposed  revelation,  and  also  to  exercise 
our  judgement  in  applying  the  rules  of  interpretation.  But  when  we 
have  once  determinea  the  meaniitg  of  an  inspired  passaffe,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  call  in  question  its  truth ;  or  to  treat  it  witn  neglect,  because  it  is 
not  easily  explained  by  the  suggestions  of  philosophy. 

"  But  are  we  forbidden  to  attempt  the  removal  of  difficulties  to  which 
scriptural  declarations  may  be  exposed  ?  By  no  means.  Let  spiritual 
things  be  compared  with  spiritual ;  let  difierent  portions  of  the  sacred  vo> 
lume  be  brougnt  together,  to  throw  light  upon  each  other ;  let  even  the 
aid  of  philosophy  be  called  in,  not  to  explain  away,  but  to  elucidate  scrip- 
tural truth.  But  if,  after  all,  difficulties  still  remain,  let  not  the  testimony 
of  God  be  set  aside,  because  our  limited  understandings  cannot  fathom 
the  counsels  of  infinite  wisdom. 

"  Should  not  Scripture,  however,  be  so  interpreted,  as  not  to  present  a 
meaning  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  reason .'  No  revelation  from  God 
can  contain  a  meaning  which  is  intuitively  or  demonstrably  false.  But 
he  may  reveal  things  to  us,  which  to  mere  reason,  without  divine  testimo- 
ny, would  appear  highly  improbable.  *■  How  unsearchable  are  his  judge- 
ments, and  his  ways  past  finding  out  !*  His  plain  declarations  are  not  to 
be  explained  away,  on  the  ground  that,  to  our  apprehension,  they  contain 
improbabilities. 

<<  Some  preachers  omit  a  distinct  exhibition  of  certain  scriptaral  doc- 
trines, because  they  apprehend  that  they  are  liable  to  he  perverted.  But, 
if  liability  to  perversion  did  not  prevent  infinite  wisdom  from  giving  these 
doctrines  a  place  in  the  Scriptures,  ought  it  to  prevent  preachers  from 
statinor  them  to  their  hearers  ?  It  is  proper  that  more  than  usual  caution 
should  be  used,  in  the  marmer  of  exnibiting  such  truths,  to  guard  them 
against  misapprehension.  It  may  be  well  to  blend  their  influence  with 
that  of  other  truths,  which  may  make  their  practical  bearing  to  be  better 
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andentood.  But  to  ezelade  from  the  desk  OTerj  doctrine  whieh  is  liable 
to  be  perverted  by  apostate  man,  woold  be  to  withhold  from  the  hearers 
the  whole  system  of  scriptural  truth.  The  brightest  exhibitions  of  wis- 
dom and  grace  to  a  fallen  world,  are  made  the  occasion  of  deepening  the 
guilt  of  multitudes,  and  sinking  them  to  a  lower  place  in  the  abodes  of 


Jimerican  AdwKoU  of  Ptae^,    Candueted  by  C.  S.  Henry.    Hartford,  Cmm. 

Wm.  Watson,,  pp.  56. 
2%s  Calumet;  New  Series  of  the  Harbinger  qf  Peace.    J^o.  19.  May  and 

June,  1834.  L.  D.  Dewey;  NeuhYork. 

It  indicates  a  decided  advance  of  the  Peace  cause  in  popular  estima* 
tion,  that  it  should  hare  two  periodicals  of  so  respectable  a  character  as  the 
present  devoted  to  its  interests.  Even  if  the  patronage  bestowed  upon 
them  should  be  but  scanty,  yet  we  augur  well  from  the  fact|  that  talents  of 
such  high  order  are  enlisted  in  the  cause  as  we  see  evinced  in  the  pages 
of  these  pamphlets.  The  fact  of  itself  discovers  the  reaching  of  superiour 
minds  towaros  the  attainment  of  an  object  of  no  less  importance  than 
the  entire  abolition  of  War  and  the  universal  establishment  of  Peace  on 
earth.  The  engagement  of  such  minds  in  such  an  enterprise  is  sufficient 
to  rescue  it  from  the  charge  of  being  a  Quixotic  or  chimerical  attempt. 

The  American  Advocate  of  Peace,  conducted  by  Mr.  Henry,  will 
doubtless,  if  we  ma^  take  the  present  number  as  a  specimen,  prove  a  rich 
repository  of  able  discussions  on  War,  and  its  various  collateral  topics,  tend- 
ing to  awaken  a  wider  and  deeper  interest  in  the  subject,  not  only  among 
Christians,  but  also  among  statesmen  and  patriots.  The  first  number  is 
ushered  to  the  public  under  the  auspices  of  the  respectable  names  of  the 
Editor  Rev.  C.  8.  Henry,  Rev.  Prof:  Holland  of  Washington  College,  and 
Francis  Fellowes,  Esq.  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  by  each  of  whom  is  furnished  a 
talented  and  very  interesting  article ;  the  nrst.  On  the  Progress  and  Objects 
of  Peace  Societies ;  the  second.  On  the  Influence  of  War  in  the  Wealtn  of 
Nations ;  and  the  third.  On  the  Progress  of  International  Law  in  Reference 
to  the  Objects  of  Peace  Societies. 

The  Calumet  has  been  for  some  years  the  organ  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  and  has  held  a  rank,  ana  made  a  progress,  similar  to  that  of 
the  cause  which  it  advocates— humble,  but  insinuating.  Having  recently 
passed  into  new  hands,  it  appears  both  editorially  and  typographically  to 
great  advantage,  and  in  every  respect  appeals  strongly  for  support  to  all 
the  friends  of  Peace,  which  is,  we  take  it,  but  another  name  for  me  friends 
of  man  and  of  the  Gospel. 


«tf  Guide  to  the  Aiidy  of  Moral  Evideneey  or  of  that  Species  of  Reasoning 
which  relates  to  A&ters  of  Fact  and  Practice.  By  Rev.  Janus  Edward  Gam- 
bier,  En^.  With  Illustrative  Jfotes.  Being  an  application  of  the  prindvles 
of  the  Science  to  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  Joseph  A. 
Wame.  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Brookline,  Mass.  To  which 
is  prepxed  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Moral  Reasoning.  By  Wm.  Hague, 
A.  M.^  Pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  Mass.  Boston;  pub- 
lished by  James  Loring,  1834. 

The  subject  of  Moral  Evidence  is  one  of  radical  importance  to  the 
inquirer  after  truth.  The  author  states  that  his  motive  in  undertaking  this 
subjecti  was  his  having  observed  persons  of  ability  and  education  delude 
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themielvea  as  to  the  truth  of  fkots  of  importance  to  their  moral  oondttct, 
by  applyingr  to  them  principles  of  reasoning  ansnited  to  the  nature  of  the 
,  case.  After  staUng  very  particnlarly  and  ably  the  points  in  which  moral 
evidence  difibrs  from  demonstration,  our  anthor  maaes  the  following  jnat 
remarks  as  to  the  importance  of  the  former.  **  However  inferioor  it  may 
be  to  demonstration,  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  using  it  constantly.  For  it 
ii  the  only  light  afforded  us  to  form  our  practical  opinions  and  regulate 
our  conduct.  Without  attending  to  it,  we  can  neitlier  act,  nor  cease  to 
act.  We  cannot  even  subsist  without  acting  upon  it;  since  it  cannot  be 
demonstrated  that  our  food  will  not  poison,  instead  of  nourishing  us.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  contemning  it  on  account  of  its  inferiority,  it  becomes 
us  to  improve  to  the  utmost,  ue  light  which  it  afibrds,  by  qualifying  our- 
selves to  apply  it  as  correctly  as  possible  on  every  occasion,  liiis  must 
be  incumbent,  not  only  on  the  student  in  science,  but  also  on  ever]|r  man, 
whatever  be  his  business  or  employment."  He  then  proceeds  to  point  out 
the  different  kinds  of  moral  evidence— to  give  general  dizections  relatin^^ 
to  moral  reasoning — special  directions  relating  to  each  kind  of  moral  evi- 
dence— and,  finally,  to  show  the  kinds  of  evidence  of  which  diftrent 
subjects  admit.  All  these  points  are  treated  ably  and  judiciously, 
though  without  much  originality,  to  which,  indeed,  tne  author  does  not 
pretend.  This  work  may  oe  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  usefiil  summa- 
ries of  what  has  been  written  on  different  parts  of  the  general  subject  of 
moral  reasoning,  by  Locke,  Watts,  Campbell,  and  other  writers. 

The  Notes  appended  to  this  work  by  the  American  Editor  very  much 
increase  its  value.  They  are  designed  to  make  a  Bpecial  application  of  the 
l^eneral  principles  laid  down  by  the  author,  to  the  evidence  of  the  Chris- 
tian Rekgion.  The  annotator  alludes,  on  p.  79,  to  the  evidence  of  mira- 
cles in  a  way  which  has  been  common  among  our  writers,  but  which,  to 
us,  appears  unsatisfactory.  For  different  views  on  this  subject,  we  reftr 
to  a  passage  in  Olshausen's  Commentaryi  translated  in  our  first  liamber. 


The  Comprehensive  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bihle  ;  containing  the  Text  ae- 
cording  to  the  authorized  Version^  ScatVs  Marginal  References,  Matthew 
Henry  s  Commentary  condensed,  but  containing  every  useful  thought,  the 
Practical  Observations  of  Rev.  Thomas  ScoU,  D.  D.,  with  extensive  expla- 
natory, critical,  and  philological  Notes,  selected  from  Scott,  Doddridge,  &tU, 
^dam  Clarke,  Patrick,  Pool,  Lowth,  Burder,  Harmer,  Calmet,  Rosenmud- 
ler,  Bloon^ield,  and  many  other  toriters  on  the  Scriptures  ;—the  lohoU  de- 
signed to  be  a  digest  and  combination  of  the  advantages  of  the  best  BiUe 
Commentaries,  and  embracing  nearly  all  that  is  valwihle  in  Henry,  Scott 
and  Doddridge,  conveniently  arranged  for  family  and  private  reading,  and 
at  the  same  time  particularly  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Sabbath-school  teachers 
and  Bible  Classes  ;  with  numerous  useful  TaJ)les,and  a  neatly  engraved  Fa- 
mily Record.  Edited  bu  Rev.  Wm.  Jenks,  D.  D,,  Pastor  of  Green-street 
Church ,  Boston.  Emletlished  unth  five  portraits,  and  other  elegant  engra- 
vings from  steel  plates,  several  maps,  and  many  wood  cuts,  4^. — BratUebo- 
ro' ;  published  by  Fessenden  ^  Co.— and  Boston;  ShaUuck,  ^  Co.,  1834. 

The  English  language  is  peculiarly  fiivoured,  both  in  the  excellence 
of  its  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  number  and  high  merit  of  its 
commentaries.  In  the  single  point  of  n^inute  and  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  original  languages,  do  they  seem  to  be  inferiour  to  the  commen- 
taries of  the  recent  exeffelical  school  in  Grermany ;  while  in  the  exhibition 
of  general  theological  learning,  sound  judgement,  genius,  and  practical 
piety,  they  far  surpass  it.    But  while  the  standard  commentaries  in  oar 
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Art.  I.    Review  of  Edwards  on  the  Will. 

By  Rev.  Ekoch  Povdi  PhifeMor   in  Theological  Semkiary,  Bangor^    Ibb 


A  ear^iil  and  ttrict  Inquiry  into  the  modem-prevailing  no^ioiK  tfOioiPrudom 
(f  WUlj  tohich  is  suppoeed  to  be  essential  to  Moral  Agenof,  Vvrhie  and  Vte^ 
Reward  and  Puntskment^  Praise  and  Blame.  By  Jonathan  JEIdward^ 
President  of  New  Jersey  College, 

A  Philosophical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  WUL  By  TTiomat  C.  XJj^ 
ham,  Prqfessorqf  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Bowdoin  CoUege,  18S4. 

A  NATURAL  and  beneficial  effect  of  controversy  in  the 
Christian  church  has  been,  to  draw  attention  and  interest 
towards  important  controverted  truths,  to  bring  them  into 
clearer  light,  and  cause  them  to  be  better  understood,  and 
nlore  justly  appreciated.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  Arian 
controversy  in  resi)ect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity;  and  of 
the  Pelegian  controversy  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of 
depravity ;  and  of  the  controversy  of  Luther  with  the 
Romanists,  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith.  And  such,  it  may  be  added,  has  been  the  effect  rf 
the  Arminian  controversy  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  God's 
universal  purposes,  and  the  consistency  of  these  purposes  with 
human  freedom.  Much  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon 
these  difiicult  subjects  in  the  controversies  of  the  last  two 
hundred  years  ;  nor  has  it  been  altogether  in  vain.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that,  by  some  at  least,  these  subjects  are 
now  better  understood,  and  more  justly  and  faithfully  exhib- 
ited, than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since  the  days  of  the 
apostles. 

The  Arminian  controversy  originated  in  Holland,  near 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  points 
involved  in  it  had  been  the  occasion  of  inquiry  and  discus- 
sion at  earlier  periods  ;  but  they  were  now  introduced  for 
ihc  first  time  into  the  Reformed  churches,  in  a  way  to 
excite  attention  and  engender  strife. 
Vol.  L  66 
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From  Holland,  the  peculiar  sentiments  of  the  Arminians 
soon  travelled  into  England,  and  under  the  administration 
of  archbishop  Laud,  seem  to  have  infected  very  generally 
the  English  church.  They  received  a  check,  during  the 
Protectorate  of  Cromwell;  but  revived  with  increased 
power  and  effect  under  the  oppressive  and  licentious  reigns 
of  the  second  Charles,  and  his  brother  James. 

Our  Pilgrim  fathers  w;ere  strict  Calvinists ;  and  their 
descendants,  for  several  generations,  adhered  closely  to  the 
principles  of  their  pious  ancestors.  But  events  have  since 
shown,  that  the  children  of  the  pilgrims  were  not  proof 
against  the  influence  of  Arminian  corruptions,  which,  like 
most  of  the  errours  which  have  infested  our  chnrches,  were 
poured  in  upon  us  from  the  mother  country.  More  dian  a 
hundred  years  ago,  the  writings  of  Whitby  were  circulated 
in  New-England ;  and  after  them,  the  publications  of  Turn- 
bull  and  Taylor.  Our  spiritual  soil  was  then  in  a  fit  state 
to  receive  seed  of  this  kind,  and  it  took  root,  and  sprung  up, 
and  brought  forth  fruit  in  abundance.  In  the  year  1734, 
President  E!d  wards  speaks  of  a  general  alarm  through  "the 
country  about  Arminianism,  which  appeared  with  a  very 
threatening  aspect  upon  the  interests  of  religion.''  "  The 
friends  of  vital  piety,"  he  says, "  trembled  for  fear  of  the  issue.'' 

But  when  errour  and  licentiousness  were  coming  in  Eke 
a  flood,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  lift  up  a  standard  against 
them.  The  great  revivals  of  religion,  which,  for  ten  years 
together,  prevailed  over  all  the  settled  parts  of  New-Engtand, 
imposed,  for  the  time,  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  spr^ul  of 
Arminianism  ;  and  when  these  effusions  of  mercy  ceased,  a 
class  of  ministers  who  had  been  peculiarly  blessed  in  them, 
and  had  learned  lessons  which  the  schools  could  not  teach, 
were  prepared  and  disposed  to  take  up  their  pens,  and  de- 
fend the  precious  doctrines  of  the  Gospel. 

Among  these  distinguished  and  devoted  ministers,  the 
name  of  Edwards  stands  pre-eminent.  He  had  been,  under 
God,  the  father  of  the  recent  revivals.  They  conmienced 
under  his  ministry  and  were  promoted  by  his  labors  more, 
perhaps,  than  by  those  of  any  other  individual.  He  watch- 
ed the  progress  of  them  at  every  step,  reproved  their  incau- 
tious and  injudicious  friends,  and  silenced  their  noisy  and 
presumptuous  enemies;  and  when,  at  length  the  grieved 
Spirit  of  God  withdrew,  and  coldness  and  lethargy  succeed- 
ed, and  Arminianism  began  to  creep  from  its  hiding-places, 
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to  renew  its  ravages  upon  the  church,  he  was  the  first  to 
meet  it  in  the  field  of  open  controversy. 

President  Edwards  had  projected  his  Treatise  on  thci 
Will,  as  early  as  1747,  several  years  before  his  dismission 
from  Northampton.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine,  written 
•some  time  in  the  summer  of  1747,  he  says,  "  I  have  thought 
of  writing  something  particularly  and  largely  on  the  Armin- 
ian  controversy,  in  distinct  discourses,  on  the  various  points 
in  dispute ;  beginning  first  with  a  discourse  concerning  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will,  and  Moral  Agency,  endeavouring  fully 
and  thoroughly  to  state  and  discuss  those  points  of  liberty 
^nd  necessity,  moral  and  physical  inability,  efficacious  grace, 
-and  the  groimd  of  virtue  and  vice,  reward  and  punishment, 
blame  and  praise,  with  regard  to  the  dispositions  and  actions 
of  reasonable  creatures." 

By  various  interruptions,  President  Edwards  was  hin- 
dered from  accomplishing  the  design  thus  announced,  until 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1753.  He  was  now  residing  at 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  and  diligently  engaged  in  the  various 
labours  of  his  parish,  and  of  his  Indian  missions ;  but  not- 
withstanding these,  he  was  enabled,  in  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing four  months  and  a  half,  to  put  forth  a  wotk,  the  influ- 
ence of  which  will  be  felt  through  many  generations,  and 
which  has  raised  its  author  to  a  distinguished  rank  amon^ 
the  divines  and  philosophers  of  the  world.  It  is  weU 
remarked  by  his  biographer,  that  perhaps  "  no  similar  exam- 
ple of  power  and  rapidity  united,  is  to  be  found  in  the  an- 
nals of  mental  eflfort." 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Edwards,  the  subject  of  moral 
agency  had  not  be^n  thoroughly  investigated,  and  was  not 
understood.  Certam  things  were  often  supposed  to  be  ne- 
cessarily involved  in  freedom  of  willy  which  are  not  in- 
volved in  it ;  and  firom  this  erroneous  supposition,  resulted 
consequences  most  unfavorable  to  the  cause  of  truth.  For 
instance,  it  seems  to  have  been  admitted,  previous  to  the  tiifie 
of  Edwards,  that  freedom  of  will  necessarily  implies  indiffe- 
refhce  oftpill ;  or  that  man  is  not  the  subject  of  any  natural 
bias  to  evil,  which  it  requires  the  interposition  of  divine 
grace  to  overcome.  Hence  those  who  held  the  doctrine  of  na- 
tive depravity  were  led  to  deny  the  freedom  of  the  will.  It 
was  on  this  ground  that  Augustine,  Luther  and  Calvin,  (as 
any  one  may  satisfy  himself  who  reads  their  works,)  discard- 
ed free  agency,  and  laboured  to  establish  what  they  called 
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/Ae  slavery  of  the  wUL  All  they  meant  by  this  phraseology 
was,  that  the  will  of  fallen  man  is  not  in  a  state  of  indiffe- 
/ence,  but  is  under  what  Paul  denominates  the  bondage  of 
corruption.  In  other  words,  they  insisted  that  the  will  of 
man  is  subject  to  a  powerful  and  (to  mere  human  strength) 
an  invincible  bias  to  evil,  which  renders  it  certain  that  he 
will  sin,  and  only  sin,  till  divine  fi^race  interposes,  and  the 
evil  of  the  heart  is  overcome.  Thus  Augustine  asks,  "  If 
therefore,  men  are  the  slaves  of  sin,  why  do  they  boast  of 
free  will  ?  For  of  whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the  same  is 
he  brought  in  bondage."  Luther  wrote  a  treatise  concern- 
ing the  Slavery  of  the  Will.  And  Calvin  taught,  that 
'^  man,  in  his  present  state  is  despoiled  of  freedom  of  will, 
and  subjected  to  a  miserable  slavery."  Now  the  fact,  which 
these  eminent  Christian  writers  laboured  to  establish,  is  scrip- 
tural and  true.  The  will  of  fallen  man  is  not  in  a  state  of 
indifference,  but  is  subject  to  such  a  bias  t^  evil  as  renders 
it  certain  that  he  will  persist  in  sin,  unless  divine  grace  in- 
terpose to  deliver  him  from  it.  But  they  mistook  in  con* 
ceding  that  this  fact  is  inconsistent  with  the  free  agency  of 
man ;  and  in  this  way  they  gave  their  adversaries  an  ad- 
vantage over  them. 

It  was  formerly  admitted  that  freedom  of  action,  necessa- 
rily implies  contingency  of  action ;  or  that  there  can  be  no 
previous  certainty,  or  moral  necessity,  relative  to  the  ac- 
tions of  free  agents.  Hence  those  who  maintained  the  doc- 
trines of  God^s  foreknowledge  and  decrees,  as  extending  to 
the  actions  of  naen,  felt  themselves  necessitated  to  deny  the 
freedom  of  the  will. 

It  was  moreover  asserted  by  Arminians,  and  admitted 
by  some  distinguished  Calvinists,  in  the  days  of  Edwards, 
that  freedom  of  wUl  necessarily  implies  a  self-determining 
power  of  will.  Those  Calvinists  who  made  this  admis- 
sion, (among  whom  were  Doctors  Watts  and  Doddridge*) 
felt  the  importance  of  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  Material- 

*  Dr.  Watts  was  the  author  of  **  An  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  Will  in  Gk>d, 
tod  Creatures,"  in  which  he  argues  in  favour  of  the  self-determininff  power. 
President  Edwards  refers  to  this  Essay,  and  controverts  it  at  length,  m  his 
Treatise  on  the  Will  The  younger  Edwards,  speaking  of  the  state  of  things  in 
the  religious  world,  at  the  time  when  his  fatner  commenced  wiiting  the  work 
baforeus,  says,  **The  Calvinists  themselves  began  to  be  ashamed  of  their  own 
canse,  and  to  give  it  aPi  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  liberty  and  necessity.  Thw 
was  true.  en>ecially  of  Dr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Doddridge,  who,  in  their  day,  were  ao- 
eoontsd  leaders  of  the  Calvinists.  They  most  neids  bow  in  the  hoose  of  Rimr 
moa,  MrndBdmit  UfuifHiUUrmining  powtr,  which,  ence  adnitied.  and  pom- 
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ists  and  Fatalists,  the  proper  freedtmh  of  the  mU ;  and 
they  knew  not  how  to  do  it,  but  by  admitting,  that  the  will 
determines  itself,  or  that  man  originates  his  own  yolitions,* 
independently  of  any  external  cause.  But  by  this  admission, 
they  unconsciously  opened  the  door  to  the  Arminian,  to 
come  in  and  reject  the  sovereign  agency  of  God,  and  to  de- 
molish at  a  stroke  the  whole  system  of  grace. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  that  Edwards  under- 
took his  celebrated  Treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the  WilL 
Never  was  a  work  of  the  kind  more  needed,  and  probably 
few  works  have  ever  been  written,  which  have  exerted  a 
greater  or  better  influence.  In  this  work,  after  occupying 
several  sections  with  his  definitions  of  terms,  President  Ef 
wards  goes  on  to  shoV,  in  opposition  to  Arminians,  Pelagi- 
ans, and  Infidels,  that  liberty  of  will  does  not  imply  indiffe- 
rence of  will,  or  contingence,  or  the  exercise  of  a  self-determi- 
ning power,  but  merely  choice^  or  thepoirer  ofc/mce^  "  with- 
out taking  into  the  meaning  of  the  word  any  thin^  of  the 
cause  or  original  of  that  choice,  or  at  all  considermg  how 
the  person  came  to  have  such  a  volition."  In  other  jwords, 
President  Edwards  maintained,  that  freedom  is  an  essential 
property  of  will.  He  insisted,  that  <^  wherever  there  is  voli- 
tion, there  is  free  action  ;  wherever  there  is  spontaneity, 
there  is  liberty,  however  and  by  whomsoever  that  liberty  and 
spontaneity  are  caused." 

There  is  no  occasion  for  us,  at  this  day,  to  examine  mi- 
nutely the  arguments  of  Edwards,  or  to  point  out  the  manner 
in  which  he  disposed  of  the  objections  of  his  subtle  adversa- 
ries. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  arguments  were  such,  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  no  less  a  man  than  Dugald  Stewart,  they 
"  never  were  answered,  and  never  will  be ;"  and  his  replies 
to  objections  were  such,  that,  after  long  and  frequent  discus- 
sion, the  fairness  and  conclusiveness  of  them  have  not  been 
successfully  impeached. 

But  though  it  would  be  superfluous  to  go  into  a  minute 
examination  of  the  reasoning  of  Edwards,  it  may  be  impor- 
tant to  run  cursorily  over  a  portion  of  the  ground  occupied 
by  him,  and  to  judge  of  the  soundness  of  some  of  his  main 
positions. 

One  of  these  positions  is,  that  freedom  of  will  does  not 

«d  to  its  ultimate  reodlta,  entirely  overthrows  the  doctrines  of  regeneration,  of 
our  dependence  for  renewing  and  sanctifying  grace,  of  absolute  decrees,  of  the 
saints^  perseverance,  and  of  the  whole  system  of  doctrines  usually  denominated 
tha  doctrines  of  grace." 
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imply  indifference  of  wiU,  but  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  will's  being  under  the  influence  of  strong,  impelling  mo- 
•tives,  one  way  or  the  other.  And  who  is  not  conscious,  in 
his  own  experience,  of  the  truth  of  this  representation  1 
Who  does  not  feel  that  he  acts  as  freely,  and  is  altogether  as 
responsible,  when  under  the  influence  of  motives  so  strong, 
that  they  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  hesitation,  as  when  un- 
der the  influence  of  weaker  motives ;  or  as  when  the  mind 
is  balancing  between  opposite  courses,  and  hardly  knows 
which  of  them  to  pursue  ?  The  apostle  Paul  was  strongly 
inclined  to  preach  Christ  to  the  Gtentiles — so  strongly,  that 
a  sort  of  "  necessity"  was  laid  upon  him,  and  he  said,  "  Woe 
is  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel."  But  was  not  Paul  in 
the  possession  of  moral  freedom,  while  pursuing  his  ministe- 
rial labours?  And  is  there  not  laid  up  for  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  these  labours,  a  crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not 
away.  Alexander  the  Great  was  under  the  influence  of 
strong  impelling  motives,  in  his  endeavours  to  conquer  and 
enslave  the  world.  But  was  he  not  free  in  these  endeavours  ? 
And  will  he  not  be  held  responsible,  to  the  bar  of  God,  and 
the  judgment  of  posterity,  for  all  the  sufierings  and  murders 
of  which  he  was  the  guilty  occasion  ? 

Perfect  indifierence  of  will,  so  far  from  being  essential  to 
moral  freedom,  is  inconsistent,  while  it  continues,  with  any 
exercise  of  the  will  at  all.  How  can  a  person  prefer  one 
thing  before  another,  while  he  does  not  prefer  it;  or  put 
forth  an  exercise  of  choice,  while  his  mind  is  in  a  state  of 
perfect  indifference  ? 

Another  of  Edwards'  positions  is,  that  liberty  of  will 
dees  not  imply  the  contingency  of  our  moral  exercises,  or 
that  there  is  no  previous  certainty  or  moral  necessity  as  to 
what  these  exercises  will  be.  And  is  not  this  position  con- 
firmed, not  only  by  Scripture,  but  by  the  common  apprehen- 
sions of  men?  Who  that  believes  there  is  a  God,  can 
seriously  doubt  his  own  declarations,  that  he  "  sees  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that 
are  not  yet  done ;"  and  that  "  known  unto  him  are  all  his 
works,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ?"  Who  can  doubt, 
that  the  Being  who  has  actually  predicted  so  many  and  dis- 
tant future  events,  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  such 
events,  and  could,  if  he  pleased,  infallibly  predict  them  all  ? 
But  if  God  knows  all  future  actions  and  things,  then  it  is 
certain  beforehand  that  they  will  all  take  place;  and  of 
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course  nothing  future  is  properly  contingent  Still  do  not 
men  act  freely  1  Do  they  not  choose  and  act  as  ibey 
choose,  and  possess  alj  the  freedom  of  action  which  they 
can  conceive  of;  or  desire,  while  in  every  instancy  they 
act,  as  it  was  certain  to  the  view  of  God  they  would  act^ 
from  all  eternity  ? 

In  many  instances,  it  is  previously  certain  to  us^  evea 
with  our  limited  knowledge  of  things,  how  bur  fellow-men 
will  act ;  and  yet  we  see  them  acting  naturally  and  freely. 
I  have  no  more  doubt,  unless  some  physical  impediment  in* 
tervenes,  that  the  mail  will  arrive  in  town  di;s  evening,  than 
I  have  that  it  will  be  dark  at  midnight ;  and  yet  the  con- 
tractors, and  carriers,  and  postmasters,  and  all  concerned  in 
bringing  it  here,  will  act  freely.    I  have  no  more  doubt  that 
those  of  our  citizens,  who  are  alive  and  well,  will  eat  their 
bre^^kfasts  to-morrow  morning,  than  I  have  that  the  sun  wiU 
rise  in  his  season ;  and  yet  no  one  will  be  dragged  to  his  ta- 
ble by  an  invincible  fate,  but  all  will  go  of  their  own  accord, 
and  with  the  utmost  moral  freedom.    If  we  could  in  no  case 
be  certain  as  to  the  future  conduct  of  our  fellow-beings,  then 
we  could  have  no  settled  confidence  one  in  another ;  for 
what  is  such  confidence  but  an  assurance,  that  individuals 
on  whom  we  depend,  will  perform  certain  specified  actions  t 
But  is  it  so,  that  the  measure  of  confidence  which  prevails 
in  society  impairs  thejnoral  freedom  of  men  ;  and  that,  if 
this  confidence  were  general  and  perfect,  it  would  destroy 
moral  freedom?    Or  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  our  unre- 
strained free  agency,  that  all  confidence  as  to  the  future 
actions  of  men,  should  be  destroyed  ? 

The  previous  certainty  of  actions  is  manifestly  inconsis- 
tent with  their  contingency ;  since  what  is  previously  certain 
must  and  will  take  place.  There  can  be  no  contingency 
about  it.  But  it  is  evident,  both  from  reason  aiid  Scripture, 
and  common  sense,  that  the  previous  certainty  of  actions  is 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  their  freedom.  Men  act  just  as 
freely,  when  it  is  previously  certain,  to  the  mind  of  God, 
and  to  our  own  minds,  how  they  will  act,  as  though  there 
was  no  certainty,  or  so  much  as  probability,  respecting  their 
actions. 

Still  another  of  the  positions  of  Edwards  is,  that  freedom 
of  will  does  not  imply  a  self-determining  power  of  the  will ;  or 
a  power  in  the  will,  or  in  the  mind  willing,  to  originate  its  own 
acts  of  choice,  independently  of  any  external  cause.    It  was 
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believed  by  not  a  few  in  the  days  of  Edwards,  that  there 
roust  be  this  self-determining  power ;  and  such  is  the  opinion 
of  some  distinguished  theolo^ans  and  metaphysicians  at  the 
present  day.  But  Edwards  undertook  to  demonstrate,  that 
no  such  power  of  the  will  exists,  or  can  be  conceived  of  as 
possible ;  and  his  arguments  seem  to  us  conclusive  and  in- 
contestable. 

If  the  will  originates  its  own  exercises,  independently 
of  any  cause  out  of  itself,  then  it  is  independent  of  Go^ 
in  this  matter.  And  if  so,  where  is  God's  controul  over'the 
moral  universe  ?  How  are  the  hearts  of  creatures  "  in  his 
hand,  as  the  rivers  of  water,  to  turn  them  whithersoever  he 
will  ?"  And  in  what  sense  are  the  holy  exercises  of  believ- 
ers to  be  regarded  as  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  ? 

Again ;  if  the  will  originates  its  own  exercises,  indepen- 
dently of  any  cause  out  of  itself,  then  it  is  independent  of 
motives,  and  may  put  forth  exercises  without  motives.  But 
this  is  manifestly  incohceivable  and  impossible.  How  can 
there  be  a  choice,  and  yet  nothing  chosen  ?  How  can  there 
be  a  voluntary  exercise  of  any  kind,  without  motive,  reason, 
end,  or  aim ;  or,  (which  is  the  same)  having  no  cause  or  rea- 
son out  of  itself  ? 

When  a  voluntary  exercise  arises  in  our  minds,  there  is 
a  change  in  our  minds;  and  this  change,  like  every  other, 
must  have  a  cause.  And  now,  if  we  may  not  look  without 
the  will  for  this  cause — if  it  must  be  sought  in  the  will  itself; 
what  cause  can  be  assigned,  except  that  we  chose  because 
we  pleased  to  choose — we  acted,  because  we  would  act — we 
put  forth  an  exercise  of  will,  because  we  willed  to  put  it 
forth?  Here,  then,  is  an  exercise  of  will  originated  by  a  pre- 
vious exercise  of  will.  And  this  previous  exercise  of  will  most, 
for  the  same  reason,  be  originated  by  one  previous  to  thatj 
and  that  by  one  previous  to  that ;  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.* 

Or  if  we  look  at  the  subject  in  another  point  of  view,  the 
same  absurdity  is  presented.  If  we  originate  our  own  ex- 
ercises of  will,  we  fnust  do  it  either  voluntarily  or  involun- 
tarily. If  we  do  it  involuntarily,  there  is  nothing  gained^ 
surely,  on  .the  score  of  freedom.  There  can  be  no  freedom 
in  an  originating  impulse  of  this  kind,  more  than  there  is 
in  the  beating  of  the  heart,  or  in  the  process  of  digestion. 

•  Dr.  Watts,  in  the  Essay  above  nferrsd  U^  sspresdly  atseits,  diat  '*  the  Mol 
wills,  because  it  wiU  ;"  and  that  "  the  will  determines  its  own  actions,  in  a  sots- 
nifni  mumtxf  becaute  UvUty*  thus  mtkinic  one  act  of  will  the  causa  of  aootlisr. 
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But  if  we  originate  our  own  exercises  of  will  voluntarily, 
this  is  the  same  as  saying  that  we  originate  one  voluntary 
exercise  by  another ;  which  runs  us  into  the  same  absurdity 
as  before. 

Doubts  have  sometimes  been  expressed  as  to  the  sound- 
ness of  Edwards'  reasonings  on  the  point  hereunder  consid- 
eration ;  and  the  assertion  has  not  unfrequently  been  made 
that  his  arguments  admit  of  refutation.  But  we  have 
never  yet  seen  them  refuted,  and  have  no  expectation  that 
we  ever  shall.  Indeed^  we  have  seen  no  evasion  of  his  as- 
guments,  or  attempt  at  evasion,  which  Edwards  himself  did 
not  anticipate  and  answer. 

The  self-determining  power  of  the  will,  in  the  common- 
ly  received  acceptation  of  this  phrase,,  seems  to  us,  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  inconceivable  and  impossible.  The  ab- 
surdity of  it  is  well  set  forth  in  the  following  ludicrous  com- 
parison of  Edwards: 

"  If  some  learned  philoeopher,  who  has  been  abroad,. in  giTins  an^aceennt  of 
the  curious  obaervaUons  ho  had  made  in  his  travels,  should  say,  'He  had  been  in 
Terra  del  Faego^  and  there  he  had  seen  ananimal,  which  he  calls  by  a  certain 
name|.  that  begat  andbrotiffht  forth  himself^  and  yet  had  a  sire  and  dam  distinct 
from  himself;  that  he  had  an  appetite,  and  was  hungry,  before  he  had  a  being*;: 
that  his  master  who  led  him,  ana  governed  him  at  his  pleasure,  was  always  goV- 
emed  by  him,  and  driven  by  him  where  he  pleased ;  that  when  he  movedj  he 
always  took  a  step  before  the  firat  step ;  that  he  went  with  his  bead  first,  and 
yet  always  went  tail  foremost:  and  this,  though  he  had  neither  head  nor  tail  :* 
It  would  be  no  imprudence  at  alL  to  tell  such  a  traveller,  though  a  man  of  pro- 
found learning,  that  he  himself  had  no  idea  of  such  an  animal  aa  he  gave  an. 
account  o(  ana  never  had,  nor  never  wouTd  have."* 

According  to  Edwards,  motives  are  the  general,  instru- 
mental  causes  of  volitions ;  and  the  will  is  always  as  the- 
strongest  motive^  or  as  the  greatest  apparent  good.  By 
strongjBst  motive^  he  means,  of  course,  not  that  which  is  iv^ 
trinsicaily  strongest,  but  that  which,  whatever  may  be  its 
inherent  character,  most  deeply  interests  the  feeUngs,  and 
strikes  the  mind  at  the  time  with  the  greatest  force.  Thia 
proposition  of  Edwards  has  been  by  some  denied ;  and  by^ 
others  it  has  been  represented  as  a  mere  truism,  importing^ 
only  that  the  will  is  governed  by  that  motive  by  which  it  is 
governed.  But  in  our  own  opinion,  this  proposition  is  true; 
and  not  only  so,  it  constitutes  an  important  principle  or  law 
of  the  human  mind. 

Motives,  so  far  as  at  present  we  have  to  do  with  them,  are 
of  two  kinds,  external  and  internal.    They  consist  of  those 

*  See  Lifo  of  Bdwitds  by  Dwight,  Vol  I.  new  edition  of  Edwazda'  WodJ». 
p.  612.  Mia.. 

Vol.  I.  6T 
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various  objects  without  tiSy  and  feelings  within  us*  by  which 
the  decisions  of  the  will  are  directed  and  influenced.  Now 
it  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  in  whichever  of  these  senses 
the  term  motive  may  be  used,  that  some  motives  are  strong 
er  than  others.  This  is  true  of  external  motives.  One 
man  offers  a  labourer  a  dollar  per  day  for  his  services,  and 
another  offers  him  two  dollars.  Now  the  motives  to  labour  in 
these  cases  are  not  equal ;  the  labourer  feels  that  they  are 
not ;  and  if  influenced  by  the  offers  only,  he  will  find  no  dif- 
ficulty in  determining  to  which  to  accede.  We  sometimes 
bring  various  motives  before  the  mind  of  a  person,  with  a 
view  to  persuade  him  to  a  particular  course  of  action ;  and 
certainly  the  combined  force  of  them  must  be  greater,  than 
that  of  either  of  them  alone. 

But  if  some  motives  are  stronger  than  others,  then  it  re- 
sults from  the  very  nature  of  motive  that  the  will  should  be 
as  that  which,  to  the  view  of  the  mind  at  the  time,  appears 
the  strongest.  A  motive,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  something 
which  tends  to  move  the  will.  It  is  something,  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  will  acts.  Certainly,  therefore,  the 
anaount  of  influence  upon  the  will,  and  the  likelihood  of  its 
being  determined  one  way  or  the  other,  must  always  be 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  raiotive,  as  at  the  time 
perceived  or  felt.  We  might  as  well  act  without  any  mo- 
tive, as  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  stronger,  and  in  ikvouT  of 
the  weaker.  We  might  even  better  act  without  any  exter- 
nal influence  at  all,  than  with  two  degrees  of  such  influence 
in  one  direction,  to  overcome  ten  in  another. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  direct  the  actions  of  our 
fellow-men,  is  by  the  presentation  of  motives ;  and  our  hope 
of  success  in  doing  this  (other  thines  being  equal)  is  always 
in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  motives  which  we  are 
able  to  exhibit.  Thus  a  parent  wishing  to  persuade  a  re- 
luctant child  to  do,  or  to  avoid  doing,  a  particular  action, 
sets  before  it  the  reasonableness  of  the  thing  proposed.  If 
this  is  not  sufficient,  he  shows  the  child  how  much  is  likely 
to  be  gained  by  acquiescence.  If  the  child  refuses,  the  pa- 
rent appeals  to  his  sense  of  obligation,  and  argues  this  as  a 
motive  to  obedience.  And  if  nothing  else  will  prevail,  he 
threatens  to  inflict  deserved  punishment.  In  this  instance, 
we  see  the  parent  proceeding  in  a  regular  course,  adding 

*  Not  moral  fiNlingi,  but  thow  which  in  thenuelTM  ar*  meral^  Mntimit. 
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motive  to  motive,  till  at  length  the  will  of  the  child  is  gained. 
And  the  parent  need  be  no  philosopher,  in  order  to  under* 
stand  and  accomplish  this,  and  to  do  it  effectnally.  The 
most  unlettered  man  l^nows  how  to  exert  an  influence,  in 
'  directing  the  actions  of  his  fellow-beings.  Common  sense 
and  observation  teach  him  to  exhibit  motives ;  and  if  he 
would  increase  his  influence  over  those  whom  he  addresses, 
he  must  in  some  way  increase  the  power  of  motives. 

The  whole  system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  both  in 
human  governments  and  in  the  Divine,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  view  which  is  here  taken  of  this  subject.  On 
any  other  principle,  why  does  a  rich  reward,  or  a  severe 
punishment,  have  a  greater  influence  than  one  of  a  trifling 
nature  ?  Why  does  the  magistrate  ofier  a  reward  of  thou- 
sands, rather  than  of  tens,  for  the  apprehension  of  the  mur- 
derer? And  why  is  murder  punishable  with  death,  rather 
than  with  bonds  ?  And  why  does  the  Supreme  Being  hold 
forth  eternal  life  to  them  who,  by  patient  continuance  in 
well-doing,  seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality  ;  while 
he  declares  that  the  wages  of  sin,  is  eternal  death  ?  Is  it 
not  manifest  from  the  whole  system  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, not  only  that  motives  possess  difierent  degrees  of 
strength,  but  that  it  is  the  stronger  motive  which  is  expect- 
ed uniformly  to  prevail  ? 

The  remarks  above  made  will  apply,  not  only  to  exter- 
nal motives,  but  to  those  which  are  internal — those  which 
arise  from  our  mere  feelings.  Is  not  the  feeling  of  hunger 
more  strong  at  some  times  than  others  ?  and  does  it  not 
operate  as  a  motive  to  the  will  just  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
gree of  its  strength  ?  And  may  not  the  same  be  said  with 
equal  truth,  in  regard  to  our  other  feelings,  as  those  of  pity, 
of  natural  sifiection,  and  of  moral  obligation?  These  feel- 
ings vary  very  considerably  in  their  strength;  and  their 
motive  influence,  or  the  likelihood  of  their  prevailing  with 
the  will,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  inten- 
sity. 

And  if  the  principle  under  consideration  is  correct  in  its 
application  to  internal  as  well  as  to  external  motives,  then 
it  must  be  so  in  reference  to  both  of  these  classes  of  motives 
combined.  Admit  that  we  have  no  very  accurate  means  of 
estimating  the  relative  strength  of  an  external  and  inter- 
nal motive, — of  an  object  presented  for  consideration  and 
choice,  and  a  corresponding  feeling  awakened  in  the  soul ; 
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^till,  as  we  have  ascertained  the  general  law  of  the  will  in 
reference  to  both  these  kinds  of  motives,  taken  separately, 
Rnd  have  shown,  from  the  very  nature  of  motive,  that  the 
likeUhood  of  its  prevailing  must  always  be  in  proportion  to 
its  strength,  at  the  time  fdt  or  perceived,  we  may  safely  re- 
gard it  as  a  maxim  of  universal  application,  that  the  willj  in 
the  sense  of  Edwards,  is  always  as  the  strongest  motive^  or 
{IS  the  greatest  apparent  good.  And  we  consider  this 
maxim  not  only  as  true,  but  as  one  of  great  practical  im- 
portance. What  encouragement  has  the  religious  teacher 
to  "  seek  out  acceptable  words,"  and  powerful  arguments, 
and  so  to  present  the  motives  of  the  Gospel,  that  they  may 
istrike  the  minds  of  his  hearers  with  the  greatest  force,  u 
weak  motives  are  just  as  likely  to  prevail  as  strong  ones, 
and  sacred  truths  are  equally  efficacious,  in  whatever  light 
they  may  be  presented  ?  Eloquence  is  the  art  of  exhibit- 
ing truth,  and  arraying  motives,  so  as  to  give  them  power 
-over  the  understanding  and  will ;  but  if  weak  motives  are 
Just  as  likely  to  prevail  as  strong  ones,  of  what  value  is  this 
art  in  its  application  to  any  subject  1  And  how  is  it  possible 
to  account,  on  this  ground,  for  the  mighty  effects  which 
have  been  produced  by  it  ? 

It  has  often  been  asked  whether  President  Edwards  be- 
lieved in  the  doctrine  of  divine  efficiency  ;  or  held  that  the 
agency  of  God  is  in  any  way  concerns!  in  the  production 
•of  our  moral  exercises.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  is 
not  explicit  on  this  point,  at  least  in  the  work  before  us.  He 
«eems  not  to  have  wished  to  embarrass  his  argument  with  a 
subject  which  did  not  necessarily  belong  to  it.  It  was  enough 
for  him  to  refiite  the  Arminian  notions  of  indifference  and 
contingence ;  to  demolish  the  proud  fabric  of  the  self-deter- 
mining power ;  to  show  that  the  will  is  under  the  influence 
of  motives,  and  is  always  (in  the  sense  explained)  as  the 
•strongest  motive, — so  that,  being  thus  subject  to  an  estab- 
lished law,  it  may  be  guided  and  controlled  with  infallible 
■certainty,  and  yet  without  infringing  at  all  on  its  freedom  or 
voluntariness ;  it  was  enough,  we  say,  for  Edwards  to  ac- 
•compHsh  these  important  objects — at  least,  so  he  seems  to 
have  thought  it — without  entering  directly  on  the  qtiestion 
<rf  divine  efficiency.  And  yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
he  believed,  and,  if  called  to  it,  would  have  defended,  this 
3atter  doctrine.  He  certainly  held  that  our  volitions,  like 
eivery  thing  else  which  comes  into  existence,  must  have  aa 
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adequate  efficient  cause.  And  where  could  he  have  placed 
this  efficiency,  but  in  God?  To  have  placed  it  in  man,  or 
in  the  will  of  man,  would  have  been  to  set  up  agfain  that 
45elf-originating,  self-determining  power  which  he  had  demo- 
lished.* To  have  placed  it  in  motives,  would  have  been  ab- 
surd ;  since  motives,  in  the  sense  of  Edwards,  are  but  the 
general  instrumental  causes  of  volitions — the  reasons  why 
they  are  put  forth,  and  not  the  efficiency  that  produces 
them.t  Where,  then,  we  ask  again,  could  Edwards  have 
rested  this  efficiency,  but  in  the  great  First  Cause  of  all  ?  It 
should  be  considered  also,  that  the  coadjutors  and  followers 
of  Edwards,  particularly  Hopkins,  West,  and  the  younger 
Edwards,  were  all  strenuous  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of 
•divine  efficiency.  The  younger  Edwards  says  expressly, 
"  that  the  Deity  is  the  primary  efficient  cause  of  all  things^ 
and  that  he  produces  volitions  in  the  human  mind  by  such 
second  causes  as  motives,"  &c.  Again ;  ^'  He  who  estabUsh- 
es  the  laws  of  nature,  so  called,  is  the  primary  cause  of  all 
things."  He  "  is  the  efficient  cause  of  volition,  by  a  general 
law,  establishing  a  connection  between  motives  and  voli- 
tions."   Dissertation,  &c.  pp.  178,  116. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  President  Edwards  held  the  doc- 
trine of  divine  efficiency  in  such  a  sense  as  to  contradict,  or  to 
modify,  his  general  principles  in  regard  to  the  influence  of 
motives,  but  rather  to  carry  them  into  eiFect  He  held  it  to 
be  a  settled  law  of  the  will,  that  its  exercises  must  be  put 
forth  in  view  of  motives,  and  are  always  as  the  strongest 
motive,  or  as  the  greatest  apparent  good.  But  who  estab- 
lished this  law  of  the  will  ?  And  who  sustains  the  various 
powers  of  the  mind,  aiid  continues  their  regular  operations, 
•and  connects  volition  and  motive  in  this  particular  way? 
Undoubtedly  He,  who  gave  existence  to  the  human  mind ; 
He,  whose  power  created,  and  whose  hand  sustains  and 
governs  all  things. 

*  Dr.  Edwards  states  it  as  not  only  his  own  opinion,  but  that  of  his  father, 
that  "  we  art  not  ike  effleitni  causes  of  our  own  acts  of  will."  See  Life  of  Presi- 
•dent  Edwards,  p.  615.  Again ;  "  he  (President  Edwards)  does  not  holdt  that  wt 
ejfflciently  cau«<  our  own  mental  acts,"  as  "this  would  imply  that  the  mind 
<wills  to  will,  or  chooses  to  choose."    Dissertation,  &c.  p.  30. 

t  <*  I  do  riot  pretend,"  says  Dr.  Edwards,  "  that  motives  are  the  efficient 
causes  of  volition.  If  any  expression  importing  this  have  dropped  from  any 
defender  oi  the  connection  between  motive  and  volition,  either  it  must  have  hap- 
pened through  inadvertence,  or  he  must  have  meant  that  motive  is  an  efficient 
cause  in  no  other  sense  than  rain  and  the  rajs  of  the  sun  are  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  growth  of  vegetables,  or  than  medicine  is  the  efficient  cause  of  health.'* 
Ihflwnation,  &c.  p.  66L 
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We  know  it  will  be  said,  as  it  has  been  a  thousand 
tiroes,  that  if  all  this  is  true,  then  farewell  to  human  free- 
dom. God,  in  this  view,  is  the  only  agent  in  the  universe. 
Man  is  a  mere  irresponsible  machine.  He  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  passive  motion,  but  not  of  free,  voluntary  action. 

But  to  objections  of  this  nature,  we  oppose  another  of 
the  strong  positions  of  Edwards,  viz :  that  the  will  is  essetir 
tiaUj/y  and  in  its  own  nature^  free.  Freedom,  voluntariness, 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  of  good  or  ill  desert,  is  necessn- 
rUy  connected  with  the  exercise  of  choice.  And  is  not  all 
this  obviously  true  ?  Who  can  conceive  of  a  will  that  is 
not  free?  Who  can  conceive  of  a  being,  in  the  exercise  of 
choice,  that  is  not  an  agent?  And  who  can  conceive  of  an 
intelligent  being,  capable  of  thought  and  reflection,  capable 
of  distinguishing  between  good  and  evil,  and  of  choosing 
the  one  and  refusing  the  other,  which  is  not  a  fTM^ro/ agent  ? 
In  settlinj^  the  question  of  our.  free  agency,  we  have  no  oc- 
casion to  mquire  respecting  ih^  cause  of  our  voluntary  exer- 
cises. ,The  only  needful  inquiry,  is,  are  they  voluntary  7 
Are  they  exercises  of  choice  or  will?  So  far  as  relates 
to  the  question  of  moral  freedom,  no  matter  whether  they 
are  caused,  or  uncaused ;  or  whether  they  are  caused  by 
ourselves,  or  by  some  other  being.  If  they  are  exercises  of 
choice,  they  are  free,  voluntary  exercises.  If  we  are  con- 
scious of  choosing  and  acting  in  view  of  motives,  we  are 
conscious  of  being  free,  and  responsible  for  our  actions. 

The  difference  between  free  action  and  passive  motion 
does  not,  as  some  suppose,  consist  in  this,  that  the  one  is 
caused  and  the  other  uncaused ;  but  rather  in  this,  that  the 
one  is  the  motion  of  a  faculty  called  the  vnllj  and  the  other 
is  the  motion  of  something  else.  Suppose  a  machine  to  be 
so  constructed  as  to  move  itself,  without  the  application  of 
any  external  cause^  still,  its  motions  would  not  be  voluntary 
actions.  They  would  possess  no  more  freedom  or  volunta- 
riness than  the  motions  of  any  other  machine.  Again, 
suppose  a  being,  in  the  exercise  of  will,  to  be  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  external  cause,  and  to  have  his  actions  guided 
by  that  cause ;  still,  if  he  himself  eicted,  if  he  chose,  if  he 
put  forth  the  exercises  of  will,  he  would  be  free  and  respon- 
sible— ^as  free  as  a  dependent  creature  could  be. 

The  whole  question  respecting  the  freedom  of  the  tinZZ, 
as  it  is  conunonly  agitated,  has  seemed  to  us  a  very  useless, 
not  to  say  a  senseless  one.    Who  ever  heard  of  a  will  that  was 
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not  free  7  Who  can  conceive  of  a  being;,  possessing  the 
power  of  voluntary  action,  that  is  not  a  free  agent  ?  Such 
a  conception  as  to  the  possibility  of  it,  we  put  on  the  same 
footing  with  that  of  a  ball  that  is  not  round,  or  a  cube  that 
is  not  square. 

The  attempt  has  often  been  made  to  embarrass  this  sub- 
ject with  questions  respecting  the  free  agency  of  the  Deity. 
And  in  replying  to  such  questions,  the  friends  of  truth  have 
for  the  most  part  satisfied  themselves  with  acting  merely  on 
the  defensive — with  showing  that  the  alleged  difficulties 
might  be  obviated,  without  abandoning  their  peculiar  senti- 
ments. But,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  cause  of  truth  demands 
something  more  than  this.  It  demands  that  the  scene  of 
the  war  be  changed,  and  be  carried  home  into  the  enemies' 
camp.  The  Arminian  sajrs,  that  a  liberty  of  indifference  is 
essential  to  free  agency — that,  if  there  is  a  preponderating 
bias  one  way  or  the  other,  there  can  be  no  freedom.  But 
has  God  this  liberty  of  indifference?  Is  he  equally  inclined 
to  evil  as  to  good,  and  just  as  likely  to  turn  to  the  one,  as  to 
the  other  ?  Or  do  not  ail  his  inclinations  prompt  him,  with 
an  infinite  strength  of  holy  purpose,  to  do  perpetually  and 
eternally  what  is  right  ? 

The  Arminian  insists  that  a  liberty  of  contingency  is 
essenti£Ll  to  free  agency,  and  that  if  there  is  anv  moral  ne- 
cessity, or  previous  certainty,  as  to  the  actions  of  any  being, 
he  cannot  be  free.  But  is  there  no  previous  certainty  as  to 
the  actions  of  the  Divine  Being  ?  Is  it  altogether  a  matter 
of  contingency  and  uncertainty,  whether,  at  any  future  time, 
he  may  do  right  or  wrong  ?  Or  have  not  all  his  creatures 
the  highest  assurance,  and  may  they  not  repose  in  him  the 
utmost  confidence,  that  he  will  do  for  ever  what  is  right  1 

The  Arminian  insists  farther,  that  there  must  be  a  self- 
determining  power — that  the  will  must  originate  its  own 
volitions,  independently  of  any  external  cause — or  there 
can  be  no  freedom.  But  does  God  will,  only  because  he 
wills  to  will,  without  any  exciting  reason  or  motive  ?  If  so, 
his  actions  are  the  result  of  mere  arbitrary  caprice,  without 
motive,  reason,  end,  or  aim,  and  his  moral  character  loses 
all  its  glory. 

If  we  were  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Divine  Being  acts,  and  could  give  no  account  of  it, 
whatever,  it  is  telieved  we  might  safely  determine  how  he 
does  not  act.    We  might  conclude  that  his  actions  are  not, 
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and  cannot  be,  the  result  of  what  is  commonly  called  a  self- 
determining  power.  But  perhaps  we  are  not  more  in  the 
dark  relative  to  this  subject,  than  we  are  in  respect  to  many 
others  pertaining  to  the  Divine  Being,  or  than  short-sighted 
creatures  might  expect  to  be,  when  contemplating  the 
character  and  actions  of  the  great  Jehovah.  Without  doubt, 
the  will  of  the  Deity  is  subject  to  the  great  law  of  motives^ 
equally  with  our  wills  ;  and  that,  in  respect  to  himself,  this 
law  was  established,  not  by  his  own  pleasure,  but  by  the 
same  mysterious  necessity  from  which  he  exists.  All  pos- 
sible motives  are  before  him,  and  were  so  from  eternity ; 
and  it  is  a  law  of  his  moral  nature,  for  which  there  is  the 
same  reason  as  for  his  existence,  that  his  will  shall  always 
be  in  accordance  with  those  motives  which  are  intrinsically 
wisest  and  best.  And  to  be  subject  to  such  a  law  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  Divine  Being,  but  rather  his  glory. 
Without  it,  he  would  not  be  entitl^  as  be  now  is,  to  un- 
limited confidence.  Without  it^  in  short,  he  would  not  be 
God. 

It  has  been  often  regretted,  in  regard  to  the  work  of  Ed- 
wards on  the  Will,  that  he  did  not  better  guard  his  conclu- 
sions against  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  them  by 
Materialists  and  Fatalists ;  and  perhaps  this  is  to  be  re- 
gretted. We  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  expressed  himself 
more  cautiously  on  some  points,  and  more  fully  on  others,* if 
he  could  have  foreseen  all  that  has  been  said  and  written  on 
the  subject,  within  the  last  seventy  years  ^  and  yet,  it  is  no 
more  than  just  to  him  to  say,  that  he  has  laid  down  distinc- 
tions, and  made  them  clear,  which,  if  carried  fully  and  con- 
sistently out,  effectually  guard  his  conclusions  against  all  the 
perversions  which  have  been  attempted  to  be  put  upon  them. 
Abolish  the  distinctions  marked  out  by  Edwards,  between 
natural  and  moral  necessity,  and  natural  and  moral  inability, 
and  what  follows  ?  Not  that  his  conclusions  are  unfounded, 
and  that  contingency  and  the  self-determining  power  must 
be  admitted.  These  cannot  be  admitted  on  any  ground. 
But  it  follows,  if  the  above  distinctions  are  abolisheid,  that  we 
must  all  be  Fatalists ;  there  is  no  help  for  it.  It  is  our  hap- 
piness, however,  to  feel  assured  that  these  distinctions  are  not 
abolished,  and  never  can  be.  They  are  plain,  obvious  dis- 
tinctions, and  will  stand  unshaken  to  the  end  of  lime.  Is 
there  not  a  manifest  distinction,  we  ask,  between  a  physical 
necessity,  that  a  thingmtM^i^^  whether  wi&willor  no,  and  a 
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previoas  certainty  that  it  will  be^  with  the  free  and  fiill  con- 
sent of  our  hearts?  Yet  this  is  the  precise  distinction  be- 
tween what  is  called  natural  and  moral  necessity.  And  is 
there  not  an  equally  plain  distinction  between  being  physi- 
cally able  to  do  a  thing,  and  being  willinjg  to  do  it ;  or 
between  being  physically  unable  to  do  a  thing,  and  being 
unwilling  ?  Yet  this  is  the  distinction,  (and  surely  it  is  dis- 
tinction enough,)  between  natural  and  moral  ability  and  in- 
ability. We  need  not  fear  to  rest  any  conchision  on  the 
validity  of  distinctions  such  as  these.  We  need  have  no  fear 
that  such  distinctions  will  ever  be  confounded.  And  yet 
they  are  confounded,  and  must  be,  by  all  who  would  con- 
found the  Necessarianism  of  Edwards,  with  the  Necessari- 
anism  of  Materialists  and  philosophical  unbelievers.  Ed- 
wards held  that,  though  it  is  previously  certain,  in  every  case, 
how  man  will  act,  yet  they  will  act  freely  and  voluntarily, 
and  with  perfect  natural  powers  to  act  differently ;  and  con- 
sequently that  they  are  responsible  for  their  actions,  as  really 
and  as  justly,  as  though  there  was  no  previous  certainty 
respecting  them.  While  the  Fatalist  holds,  that  there  is  a 
natural  necessity  for  men  to  act,  in  every  case,  just  as  they 
do ;  that  they  have  no  power  of  any  kind  to  act  otherwise ; 
that  they  are  controlled  by  an  invincible  fate ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  a  sense  of  ill-desert,  is  but  a  vulvar  prejudice ; 
and  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  is  a  distinction 
only  in  name.  And  now  who  does  not  see  that  these  two 
systems  are  as  wide  asunder  as  truth  and  falsehood,  or  as 
light  and  darkness ;  and  that  to  confound  them  together,  or 
to  substitute  the  one  for  the  other,  is  to  confound  the  plainest 
and  most  important  distinctions. 

But  perhaps  we  have  said  enough  respecting  the  work  of 
Edwards.  It  certainly  is  a  noble  work — a  monument^  not 
only  of  his  acuteness  as  a  philosopher,  but  of  his  faithfulness 
as  a  Christian.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  opposition  and  per- 
version ;  has  won  for  him  the  respect  both  of  friends  and 
enemies,  and  is  sure  to  go  down,  with  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished author,  to  future  generations. 

We  turn  now  to  the  other  publication,  the  title  of  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

(To  b«  •oaliaiud.) 
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Art.  II.    The  Love  of  Righteousness. 

By  Rev.  Jobbph  Tkact,  Editor  of  the  Boston  Recorder. 

The  Scriptures  inform  us  that  God  "  loveth  righteous- 
ness." Is  it  possible  for  man  to  do  the  same  ?  We  contend 
that  it  is.  By  this  we  mean,  not  merely  that  ri&rhteousness 
may  be  valued  and  desired  as  a  means  of  obtaining  some 
other  good ;  but  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  desirable  in  itself, 
and  may  be  desired  as  gocnl,  irrespective  of  its  consequen- 
ces. 

It  may  be  well  to  illustrate  our  meaning  by  an  example. 
A  man  owes  another  a  sum  of  money.  There  is  no  legal 
proof  of  the  debt.  It  never  was  known  to  any  human 
being,  but  the  parties.  The  creditor  has  forgotten  it,  but  the 
debtor  remembers  it.  He  knows  he  can  neglect  lo  pay  it, 
without  any  loss  of  reputation.  He  has  no  fear — ^he  sees 
that  he  has  no  cause  for  fear — of  any  temporal  evil,  if  he 
neglects  payment.  We  say,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  in  this  situ- 
ation to  love  honesty  so  well,  that  he  will  pay  the  debt,  for 
the  sake  of  being  an  honest  man.  True,  God  knows  the 
whole  truth,  and  would  call  him  to  account  for  dishonesty 
in  another  world ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
think  of  this,  before  he  can  find  a  motive  to  do  that  which  is 
right.  True  also^  his  conscience  will  reproach  him  with 
dishonesty,  if  he  withholds  from  his  neighbour  his  due ;  but 
he  mav  so  love  honesty,  that  he  will  pay  without  being 
goaded  by  this  fear.  In  short,  the  man  may  so  love  honesty, 
that  he  will  not  need  to  think  of  any  thing,  except  the  feet 
that  he  ought  to  pay  that  debt,  in  order  to  find  a  sufficient 
motive  for  paying  it.  In  other  words,  the  man  who,  know- 
ing that  a  debt  is  honestly  due,  will  stop  and  consider  wheth- 
er it  can  be  collected  by  law,  or  whether  he  sliall  lose  credit, 
or  comfort,  or  heaven,  by  neglecting  to  pay  it,  or  who  needs 
to  stop  and  consider  any  thing  but  the  single  fact  that  it  is 
due,  before  he  can  feel  any  inducement  to  pay  it,  is  not  so 
thoroughly  honest  as  a  man  can  be.  We  maintain  that 
there  may  be  a  love,  not  only  for  the  consequences  of  hon- 
esty, as  manifested  in  external  advantages  or  internal  peace, 
in  this  world  or  the  world  to  come,  but  for  honesty  itself. 
We  maintain  that  the  hope  of  enjoyment  is  not  the  only  con- 
sideratiouj  which  man  is  capable  of  feeling  as  an  inducement 
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to  act ;  that  a  man  may  so  love  righteousness,  that  it  also 
may  be  felt  as  an  inducement.  We  maintain,  too,  that  this 
is  not  merely  another  form  of  the  desire  of  enjoyment,  but 
that  a  man  may  feel  a  desire  to  do  right,  without  taking  into 
consideration  any  of  the  advantage3  which  are  to  result 
from  it. 

It  is  maintained  by  some,  that  man  is  incapable  of  being 
induced  to  act,  by  any  thing  but  the  desire  of  enjoyment ; 
that  enjoyment  is  the  only  thing  which  man  is  capable  of 
regarding  as  good  in  itself  and  oi  desiring  for  its  own  sake ; 
that  he  is,  from  his  very  constitution,  if  not  from  the  nature 
of  intelligent  being,  incapable  of  acting  at  all,  except  as  led 
by  the  hope  of  enjoyment,  or  driven  by  the  fear  of  suffering. 
We  mean  to  deny  this  doctrine,  and  to  assert  that  man  is  ca- 
pable of  acting  from  motives  of  a  different  kind.  We  admit 
that  he  cannot  act,  except  in  view  of  something  which  he, 
at  the  time,  regards  as  good  ;  and  we  admit  that  enjoyment 
is  good,  and  may  be  a  motive  to  action ;  but  we  maintain 
that  enjoyment  is  not  the  only  good  which  man  is  capable  of 
appreciating  and  pursuing.  We  grant,  too,  that  righteous- 
ness and  enjoyment  are  intimately  connected ;  that,  indeed, 
ordinarily,  the  same  act  of  the  mind  is  at  once  duty  and  en- 
joyment ;  but  we  contend  that  man  is  under  no  indispensible 
necessity  to  thiuk  of  this,  in  order  that  he  may  feel  induce- 
ment to  do  that  which  is  right. 

We  mean  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  Paley,  that  "  we  can 
be  obliged  to  nothing  but  what  we  ourselves  are  to  gain  or 
lose  something  by  ;  for  nothing  else  can  be  a  violent  mo- 
tive to  nsP  We  mean  to  deny  that  "  self-love,  or  the  desire 
of  happiness,  is  the  primary  cause  or  reason  of  all  acts  of 
preference  or  choice,  which  fix  supremely  on  any  object." 
We  maintain  that  the  love  of  righteousness,  the  desire  to  be 
righteous,  may  sustain  the  same  relation  to  acts  of  choice, 
which  the  writers  just  quoted  ascribe  to  self-love,  or  the  desire 
of  happiness. 

Our  proof  of  this  doctrine  must  rest,  for  the  most  part, 
on  the  reader's  own  consciousness ;  and  we  beg  leave,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  to  state  what  we  believe  that  consciousness 
will  recognize  as  true,  in  the  form  of  positive  assertion. 

That  this  doctrine  is  true,  is  proved  from  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  duty  of  self-denial  What  is  self-denial  ?  Is 
it  merely  exerting  ourselves  to  avoid  pain,  or  secure  enjoy- 
ment ?    Is  any  act,  performed  because  we  can  promote  our 
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own  enjojrment  by  it,  more  effectually  than  by  any  other  act 
now  in  oar  power,  self-denial  t  Certainly  not.  Self-denial 
implies,  that  we  forego  our  own  gratification,  rather  than  do 
wrong.  Doing  right,  or  avoiding  sin,  is  the  object  which 
we  have  in  view,  when  we  perform  the  Christian  duty  of 
self-denial.  The  miser  may  practise  self-denial  of  another 
sort.  He  may  forego  many  comforts  for  the  sake  of  gratify- 
ing himself  by  hoarding.  The  dnmkard  may  deny  himself 
comfortable  raiment,  that  he  may  gratify  his  love  of  strong 
drink.  The  ambitious  man  may  deny  himself  rest,  that  he 
may  gratify  hisi  desire  for  fame.  The  worldling  may  deny  him- 
self the  gratification  of  dishonest  gain,  when  opportunities 
present  ttiemselves,  that  he  may  retain  the  reputation  and 
habits,  which  are  necessary  for  the  most  safe  and  certain 
gratification  of  his  worldly  desires.  The  Papist  may  deny 
himself  meat,  and  every  thing  "  wherein  is  the  juice  of 
meat,"  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  and  many  other  days,  for 
the  sake  of  heaven.  The  legalist,  to  use  an  old  word,  for 
which  no  good  substitute  occurs,  may  refrain  from  all  overt 
acts  of  dishonesty  or  sensual  indulgence,  and  even  from 
agreeable  but  corrupt  imaginings,  from  the  same  motive. 
But  none  of  these  perform  the  Christian  duty  of  self-denial. 
That  consists,  not  in  refraining  from  gratifying  ourselves  in 
one  way,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  ourselves  the  more  in 
another,  but  in  foregoing  gratification  from  a  regard  to  duty. 
We  deny  ourselves,  because  we  prefer  righteousness  to  en- 
joyment. 

The  nature  of  repentance  proves  the  same.  Repentance 
is  not  mere  regret,  arising  from  the  discovery  that  we  have 
sought  our  own  enjoyment  unskilfully.  Nor  is  it  such  re- 
gret, accompanied  with  the  discovery  of  a  more  sure  method 
of  self-gratification,  and  a  determination  to  use  it.  As  every 
Christian  knows,  it  has  feelings,  which  could  not  spring  from 
such  considerations.  It  includes  remorse,  as  distinguished 
from  regret ;  a  sense  of  sin,  as  distinguished  from  a  sense  of 
folly,  or  ignorance,  or  mistake ;  self-condemnation  as  blame- 
worthy, in  distinction  from  self-condemnation  as  injudicious 
or  unskilful.  The  penitent  has  a  sense,  not  merely  of  loss, 
but  of  deserved  loss ;  of  loss  incurred,  not  merely  as  the  fit 
sequence  of  folly,  but  as  the  just  punishment  of  crime.  He 
feels  self-reproach,  for  having  preferred  pleasure  to  duty ;  for 
having  violated,  not  a  mere  rule,  by  following  which  he  would 
have  secured  his  own  happiness,  but  a  law,  which  is  ^  holy. 
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and  just,  and  good."  He  feels  the  distinction  between  the 
love  of  gratification  and  the  love  of  righteousness,  and  con- 
demns himself,  that  he  has  been  destitute  of  the  latter,  and 
the  willing  slave  of  the  former. 

And  what  is  the  love  of  Qod  7  Why  does  the  Christian 
love  him  ?  What  does  he  see  'in  God,  for  which  he  loves 
him  ?  Not  a  being  who  will  pay  well  for  love.  Not  merely 
that  God,  by  being  loved,  will  become  the  greatest  possible 
means  of  gratification.  Love  is  not  a  feeling  which  springs 
firom  such  considerations.  It  is  not  mercenary.  <<  If  a  man 
would  give  all  the  substance  of  his  house  for  love,  it  would 
utterly  be  contemned."  Love,  which  deserves  the  name — 
which  is  not  diverse  in  kind  from  the  Christian's  love  of  God, 
implies  a  perception,  or  at  least,  a  belief  of  intrinsic  excel- 
lence in  its  object  The  Christian  loves  God,  because  he 
sees  that  God  is  worthy  to  be  loved.  And  this  belief  of  his 
worthiness  is  independent  of  any  expectation  of  gain.  In 
some  instances,  it  eidsts  and  calls  forth  love,  when  the  Chris- 
tian, disbelieving  his  own  good  estate,  expects  to  be  cast  off 
forever.  It  exists  prior  to  every  Christian  hope,  built  on 
evidences ;  for  there  can  be  no  evidence  of  piety,  till  love  to 
God  is  found  to  exist.  Nor  does  it  spring  trom  a  previous 
view  of  the  enjoyment  to  be  found  in  loving  God,  and  a 
consequent  resolution  to  love  him.  Love  does  not  flow  from 
a  resolution  to  love,  but  from  a  perception,  or  a  belief,  of  the 
loveliness  of  the  object.  Of  this  any  one  may  satisfy  him- 
self by  trying  the  experiment.  Let  him  select  any  hateful 
or  indifferent  object,  and  resolve  with  all  the  might  of  his 
will,  to  love  it.  If  really  in  earnest,  he  will  find  himself 
searching  for  good  qualities,  the  contemplation  of  which  will 
render  love  possible ;  and  if  no  such  qualities  can  be  found, 
the  attempt  will  of  necessity  fail.  We  conclude,  then,  that 
the  Christian  loves  God,  because  he  sees  that  God  is  worthy 
to  be  loved ;  because  he  sees  in  him  a  moral  excellence, 
which  is  lovely ;  the  contemplation  of  which  excites  emo- 
tions of  love.  He  loves  God  for  his  righteousness ;  which 
shows  that  righteousness  can  be  loved. 

Another  argument  is  drawn  from  the  nature  of"  brother- 
ly love/*  or  that  peculiar  affection,  which  one  Christian  feels 
for  another.  He  knows  nothing  of  this  affection,  who  does 
not  know  it  to  be  different  in  kind  from  party  spirit,  and 
from  every  thing  else  that  mere  community  of  interest  can 
produce.    It  is  founded  on  a  perception  of  the  moral  excel- 
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lence  of  each  other's  character.  As  God  is  loved  for  his 
righteousness,  so  Christians  are  loved  because  they  are,  ia 
sonie  degree,  righteous.  It  is  on  this  ground,  that  our  love 
of  Christians  is  an  evidence  of  our  own  piety.  To  love 
others  because  they  are  just,  shows  our  love  of  justice.  To 
love  them  because  they  ar^  merciful,  shows  our  love  of 
mercy.  To  love  them  because  they  are  righteous,  shows 
our  love  of  righteousness. 

A  critical  examination  of  every  right  feeUng  of  which 
man  is  capable,  would  lead  to  a  similar  result  But  it  is 
needless  to  multiply  arguments.  The  consciousness  of 
every  good  man  testifies  that  it  is  possible  to  feel  as  did  the 
psalmist,  "  Thy  law  is  very  pure ;  therefore  thy  servant  lov- 
eth  it."  Yet  it  may  be  profitable  to  notice  some  of  the  eva* 
sions,  by  which  metaphysicians  endeavour  to  escape  this  con* 
elusion. 

It  is  said  that  holiness  and  happiness  are  in  their  nature 
inseparable,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  love  the 
one  without  loving  the  other. 

This  assertion  needs  some  qualifying.  Did  Christ  enjoy 
his  agony  in  the  garden  ?  Was  he  gratified  with  his  suffer- 
ings on  the  cross  1  It  is  nothing  to  this  point,  to  say  that  he 
expected  a  reward.  These  examples  show  that  a  right  act 
is  not,  always,  and  of  necessity,  a  happy  one.  But  even  if 
there  were  no  such  examples,  it  would  be  evident  that  a  man 
may  think  of  the  righteousness  of  an  act,  without  thinking 
of  its  happiness.  He  may  love  it  as  duty,  without  remem- 
bering, at  the  time,  that  it  would  yield  him  any  enjoyment 

Here'  the  objector  may  reply,  that,  from  the  very  nature 
of  love,  enjoyment  springs  up  on  the  performance  of  a  duty 
which  we  love.  We  grant  that  it  commonly  is  so ;  and  in- 
deed, that  enjoyment  will  always  follow,  if  it  does  not  ac- 
company, the  performance  of  duty.  But  this  does  not  prove 
that  the  foresight  of  the  enjoyment,  and  a  desire  to  obtain  it, 
are  what  move  us  to  love  and  obey.  Eispecially,  it  does  not 
prove  that  these,  and  these  alone,  are  our  only  and  whole 
motive,  and  that  duty,  considered  simply  as  duty,  has  no  at- 
tractive power.  It  still  remains  true,  that  man  may  think  of 
righteousness,  without  thinking  of  the  enjoyment  which  is 
to  accompany  or  flow  from  it,  and  may  love  it  for  its  own 
sake,  because  it  is  lovely,  as  well  as  for  its  tendency  to  make 
them  happy.  Indeed,  wheuce  comes  its  power  to  confer 
happiness  upon  them,  but  from  their  antecedent  love  of  it  ? 
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Is  it  said,  again,  that  it  is  right  for  us  wisely  to  regard 
our  own  happiness  ?  We  ^ant  it.  It  is  right,  and  therefore 
we  should  regard  it.  But  this  is  not  our  whole  duty.  There 
are  other  considerations,  which  it  is  right  for  us  to  regard. 
And  we  are  to  regard  our  own  happiness,  no  farther  than  is 
rificht.  To  make  it  our  supreme  object,  is  to  be  supremely 
selfish.  The  very  phrase,  "  it  is  ri^ht  to  regard  our  own 
happiness,"  presents  to  us  the  idea  ofright,  as  a  distinct  idea. 
''Regard  for  our  own  happiness  is  right,"  means  more  than 
''regard  for  our  own  happiness,  is  regard  for  our  own  hap- 
piness." According  to  the  objection  itself,  right  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  well  as  happiness,  and  is  even  to  guide  and  limit 
our  pursuit  of  it.  According  to  the  objection  ittolf,  the 
sense  o{  duty  is  distinct  from  the  hope  of  gain,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  influencing  our  conduct ;  or,  in  other  words,  duty  can 
be  loved. 

Does  any  one,  while  he  grants  that  the  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure, indiscriminately,  is  wrong,  insist  that  the  attainment  of 
holy  enjoyment  should  be  our  motive?  He  virtually  con- 
ce<les  the  point  in  debate.  How  is  it  possible  that  holy  en- 
joyment should  be  chosen  in  preference  to  any  other,  unless 
its  holiness  can  be  felt  as  a  reason  for  that  preference  1  The 
very  supposition  that  holy  enjoyment  is  to  be  preferred  to 
unholy,  implies  that  holiness  can  be  the  motive  of  our 
choice ;  in  other  words,  that  hohness,  or  righteousness,  can 
be  loved. 

It  may  he  said,  again,  that  we  ought  to  desire  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  as  well  as  our  own  ;  that  rightoousuess  con- 
sists in  benevolence ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  love  of  happi- 
ness, of  some  one's  happiness,  is  the  only  possible  spring  of 
action.  But  notice  that  word  ought.  We  ou^ht  to  be  be- 
nevolent. Benevolence  is  right,  is  not  an  identical  proposi- 
tion, like  benevolence  is  benevolence.  There  is  the  idea  of 
moral  fitness,  or  propriety,  or  duty,  or  righteousness,  which 
binds  us  to  regard  the  happiness  of  others.  But  for  that 
idea,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  enjoyment  or  suflerinff  of 
others  could  have  any  power  with  us  as  a  motive.  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  commends  itself  to  our 
consciences  as  a  right  law.  We  see  that  in  our  neighbours, 
which  renders  it  suitable,  or  proper,  or  right,  that  we  should 
love  them  as  ourselves,  or  such  love  would  be  impossible.  If 
it  were  granted,  then,  that  we  never  act,  except  with  the 
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hope  of  promoting  some  one's  happiness,  stfll  it  would  be 
true  that  our  regard  for  that  which  is  right  acts  upon  us,  or 
rather  within  us,  as  a  motive,  and  binds  us  to  seek  the  hap- 
piness of  others. 

But  the  most  formidable  objection  is,  doubtless,  that 
which  compelled  Paley  to  define  moral  obligation  as  he  did. 
"  We  are  obliged,"  he  says,  "  when  we  are  impelled  by  a  vi- 
olent motive,  resulting  from  the  command  of  another."  "  Vir- 
tue consists  in  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God,  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness.''  This,  says  one, 
is  intelligible.  We  see  the  nature  of  the  employment,  the  rule, 
and  the  motive.  But  if  we  do  not  adopt  this  definition,  or 
at  least,  admit  that  our  own  happiness  is  the  motive,  the 
ultimate  aim  in  virtuous  conduct,  the  whole  subject  is  unin- 
telligible. What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  dutf/,  riffhi, 
obligatipn  7  What  do  you  mean,  when  you  say  I  ought  to 
do  this  or  that?  Explain  it,  that  I  may  understand  it  At 
present,  your  doctrine  appears  to  be  perfect  mysticism. 

This  whole  difficulty  arises  from  an  inclination  to  ana- 
lyze a  simple  idea ;  which  every  tyro  in  logic  knows  to  be 
impossible.  The  meaning  of  a  word  which  expresses  a 
simple  idea  cannot  be  conveyed  by  a  definition.  We  can 
enable  the  reader  to  know  its  meaning,  only  by  pointing  out 
the  occasions  on  which  it  arises  in  the  mind.  Any  one  can 
remember  occasions,  on  which  he  has  seen,  or  felt,  or  rather 
seen  and  felt,  that  certain  conduct  would  be  right,  and  cer- 
tain other  conduct,  wrong.  The  idea  which  be  then  had, 
and  which  he  expressed  by  those  words,  if  he  expressed  it  at 
all,  is  a  simple  idea.  If  he  can  recall  the  idea  which  he  then 
had,  he  will  thereby  bring  the  meaning  of  the  words  dis- 
tinctly to  mind.  He  will  need  no  definition  to  explain  it  to 
him;  for  he  already  understands  it  perfectly.  It  is  no  more 
capable  of  explanation,  i.  e.  of  a  spreading  out  of  its  ele- 
ments, than  any  other  simple  idea.  It  has  no  elements,  for 
it  is  itself  elementary.  Nor  is  there  any  more  mysticism  in 
this,  than  in  what  every  text-book  of  logic  teaches,  about 
simple  ideas  derived  from  sensation.  It  is,  then,  an  intelli- 
gible idea ;  though  not  capable  of  such  definition  as  com- 
plex ideas  may  receive ;  and  further,  we  dare  assert,  no  one 
finds,  or  fancies  that  he  finds,  any  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing it,  except  when  he  tries  to  define  it  as  if  it  were  complex. 

But,  some  one  may  ask,  even  if  there  be  such  an  idea, 
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how  can  it  mowe  us,  except  by  the  hope  of  enjo3rment  whieh 
it  holds  out,  on  condition  of  obedience,  or  the  fear  of  pain, 
as  the  conaeqoence  of  disobedience? 

Suppose  we  cannot  tell.  Is  the  fiict,  that  it  does  move 
us,  any  the  less  certain,  because  we  cannot  tell  how  it  moves 
us  ?  How — ^by  what  process,  does  the  hope  of  enjoyment 
more  us  1  What  are  the  links,  in  the  chain  of  causes  and 
effects,  which  connect  the  hope  of  enjoyment  with  a  deter- 
mination to  act,  or  with  the  springing  up  of  an  afbction  1 
There  is  no  such  process,  no  such  intermediate  concatenation 
of  causes.  By  a  law  of  our  minds, — no  matter,  for  the 
present,  whether  original  or  acquired,  whether  necessary  or 
voluntarily  adopted  or  suffered  to  continue, — by  an  existing 
law  of  our  minds,  emotion,  choice,  determination,  flow  d^ 
reeUy  from  the  hope  of  enjoyment.  We  choose,  because  we 
see  that  the  choice  will  be  advantageous.  By  a  law  of  our 
minds,  the  connection  between  the  motive  ana  the  act  is  im- 
mediate. Why  it  is  so,  we  cannot  telL  We  only  know  that 
it  is  so.  Now,  why  may  there  not  be  a  similar  connection 
between  a  perception  of  dtUy^  and  a  determination  to  perr 
form  it  ?  VHiy  may  there  not  be  a  law  in  our  minds,  a<> 
cording  to  which  affections  or  volitions  shall  follow  immedi- 
ately  from  a  view  of  what  is  right  ?  That  such  a  l*w  does 
not  always  exist  in  all  minds,  is  lamentably  evident ;  but 
where  is  the  proof  that  it  can  never  exist  m  any  mind  % 
Certainly,  the.  impossibility  of  it  cannot  be  proved  a  priori  ; 
and  the  eacpenexice  of  individuals  can  <»ly  prove,  at  most, 
that  no  such  Ihing  ever  happened  to  them ;  nor  even  that, 
miless  they  first  prove  their  own  infallibility  with  respect  to 
the  metaphysical  history  of  their  own  minds. 

Imagine  a  race  of  intelligent  creatures,  the  inhabitants  of 
someomer  j^et,  perhaps,  over  whom,  from  the  first  dawn 
of  moral  agency,  the  love  of  righteousness  exerts  the  same 
influence  as  the  hope  of  enjoyment  does  over  us.    Suppose 
that,  during  the  course  of  their  Uves,  some  of  them  beffin  to 
neglect  duty  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  and  for  a  while,  Mow 
1x>th  partially  and  neither  perfectly,  till,  in  the  end,  jthey  be- 
come wholly  and  eternally  confirmed  in  the  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure to  the  neglect  of  duty.    Might  not  their  philosophers, 
lenudning  themselves  unpervertol,  very  naturally  start  die 
inquiry, — ^how  is  this  change  effected  ?    How  is  it  possible 
that  the  hope  of  enjoyment  should  gain  such  oontroul  over 
the  mind)  Some  of  them  might  say,  ''  Enjoyment  results 
Vol.  I.  69 
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from  the  performance  of  duty.  It  is  therefore  possible  that 
some  should  re&fard  it  as  evidence,  that  the  acts  which  procure 
it  are  right.  This  is  evidently  the  case  with  those  who  M. 
They  are  induced  to  pursue  pleasure,  by  the  hope  that,  in 
so  doing,  they  shall  maintain  their  standing  as  righteous. 
In  this  way,  and  in  no  other,  can  we  account  for  it,  that  the 
hope  of  enjoyment  moves  them  as  it  does."  Is  not  this  as 
possible,  and,  a  priori,  as  probable,  as  that  men  should  con- 
duct and  speculate  as  they  do  ?  If  this  is  even  imaginable, 
then  there  is  no  manifest  absurdity  in  our  doctrine,  of  the 
possibility  of  loving  righteousness. 

If  our  doctrine  is  correct,  then  there  may  be  two  classes 
of  men  in  the  world,  whose  characters  are  rcuHcaUy  differ- 
ent ;  who  are  governed  by  different  principles  of  action.. 
That  the  love  of  enjoyment  is  an  ultimate  principle  of  ac- 
tion with  some  men,  with  all  men  as  they  are  by  nature, 
none  will  deny.  If  our  doctrine  be  true,  then  there  may 
also  be  men,  with  whom  the  love  of  righteousness  is  an 
ultijnate  principle  of  action.  The  former  act  as  they  do,  for 
the  sake  of  being  happy ;  the  latter,  at  times  at  least  for  the 
sake  of  being  righteous.  The  former  will  do  right  things, 
only  so  far  as  they  hope  to  promote  their  own  ^oyment  by 
doing  them.  The  latter  will  sometimes  "  deny  diemselves,'^ 
for  the  sake  of  doing  right.  But  if  our  doctrine  be  &l8e, — 
if  the  hope  of  enjoyment  is  the  only  consideration  which  can 
influence  men, — ^then  they  may  act  according  to  different 
ruleSj  but  the  ultimate  principle  of  action  is  the  same  in  all» 
On  this  supposition,  one  man  may  seek  his  enjoyment  in 
eating  and  drinking ;  another,  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or 
office  ;  another,  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  another, 
in  the  belief  that  he  has  the  approbation  of  God.  These 
men  will  all  have  different  rules  of  conduct  from  each  other. 
The  last  mentioned  will  adopt  as  his  rule,  the  will  of  God, 
as  made  known  in  the  Bible,  or  in  any  other  way  in  which 
he  believes  it  to  be  made  known.  But  in  all,  the  principle 
of  action  is  the  same.  Surfeiting  and  drunkenn^  prayer 
and  fasting,  theft,  swindling  and  martjrrdom,  may  all  be 
traced  back  to  the  same  ultimate  motive, — the  hope  of  en- 
joyment.   What  Christian  can  seriously  believe  this? 

If  our  doctrine  is  true,  then  there  is,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  human  soul,  a  possibility  of  regenereUion  ;  of  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  life ;  a  life,  in  which  the  man  will  be  anima* 
ted,  as  to  his  moral  being,  by  a  new  actuating  principle, — 
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the  i€ve  vfrighieausTiess.  If  it  be  false,  a  maQ  may,  indeed, 
adopt  a  new  rule  of  life,  but  he  will  follow  it  from  the  same 
ultimate  motive  from  which  he  previously  followed  other 
niles.  His  purpose  may  be  different,  but  his  actuating  prin- 
ciple the  same.  The  mode  of  his  life  may  be  chan^ ;  but 
it  is  still  only  the  continuation  of  his  old  life  in  another 
form,  according  to  another  rule.  It  is  the  same  life,  and  not 
a  new  one;  for  the  prindple  of  his  life  is  unchanged. 
The  whole  process  of  such  a  conversion  may  be  stated  with 
the  utmost  clearness.  In  the  previous  state  of  the  man's 
mind,  in  the  various  motions  presented  to  his  consideration, 
and  in  the  influence  of  his  old  actuating  principle,  modified 
by  all  these,  may  be  found  adequate  causes  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  such  a  change.  But  the  difficulty  is,  that  the 
change  is  not  radical.  The  principle  of  his  moral  life  re- 
mains unchanged.  He  is  not  "a  new  creature,"  but  t)nly 
the  "  old  man,"  acting  under  different  rules,  on  the  same 
principle  as  formerly.  We  cannot  believe  that  this  is  the 
regeneration,  of  which  the  Bible  speaks.  That,  we  believe, 
consists  not  in  creating  some  new  substance  in  the  soul,  not 
in  putting  some  thing  into  the  soul,  which  was  not  there 
before,  but  in  the  creation,  implantation,  or  enthroning— we 
care  not  for  the  word — of  a  new  principle,  even  the  love  of 
righteousness.  We  mean  that,  at  the  moment  of  regenera- 
tion, the  man  adopts,  or  begins  to  act  upon  this  new  princi- 
ple, and  God,  by  an  act  of  which  we  can  know  nothing  but 
the  results,  brings  it  to  pass;  that  he  begins  to  act  upon  it. 
Prom  this  moment,  the  love  of  righteousness  is  an  ultimate 
principle  of  action  with  him,  as  3ie  love  of  enjoyment  was 
before.  It  is  now,  to  speak  philosophically,  one  of  the  laws 
of  his  mind,  that  the  emotion  of  love  spring  up  in  it,  in 
view  of  whatever  is  right,  and  that  a  determmation  to  act 
follows,  directly,  from  conviction  of  duty. 

Every  system  of  intellectual  philosophy  must  be  erro- 
neous, which  makes  the  laws^  of  mind  in  all  respects  the 
same  in  the  r^enerate  and  the  unregenerate.  The  assump- 
tion that  they  are  in  all  respects  the  same,  the  construction 
of  metaphysical  systems  on  that  assumption,  and  the  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  to  explain  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  such  systems,  have  done  very  much  to 
darken  theology,  and  perplex  its  students.  It  ought  not  to 
be  assumed.  If  there  is  such  a  change  as  regeneration ;  if 
man  is  capable  of  a  "  new  birth,"  which  is  the  commence- 
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meot  of  a  new^  life,  then  it  certainly  behoves  philosopheis  to 
provsj  before  they  proceed  as  if  it  were  undoubted  truth, 
that  the  laws  of  mind  remain  in  all  respects  the  same,  after 
r^neration,  as  before.  It  behoves  them  to  investigate  the 
laws  of  miod  which  are  manifested  in  each  '<  life,"  separately, 
and  i(  when  all  are  fully  understood,  they  are  found  to  be 
the  same,  then  they  may  make  their  identity  the  basis  of  sub- 
sequent reasoning.  This,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  no  one 
pretends  to  have  done.  And  yet  metaphyseal  systems  have 
been  constructed  on  the  assumption,  that  the  laws  of  mind 
which  are  developed  in  the  unregenerate,  are  the  only  laws 
according  to  which  human  minds  can  act  According  to 
such  systems,  regeneration  must  be,  not  what  the  Bible 
makes  it,  but  merely  a  change  in  our  relations,  or  our  out- 
ward conduct,  or  at  most,  of  our  purposes  at  first  and  habits 
afterwards, — the  man  continuing  to  ast  on  the  same  ultimate 
principle  as  before.  Such  were  not  the  views  of  the  great 
Edwards.  He  well  knew  that  there  is  that  in  the  regenerate, 
for  which  the  prevailing  systems  of  jdiilosophy  dio  not  ac- 
count* 

We  must  here  caution  some  readers  against  foifetting 
that  by  a  law^  we  do  not  mean  a  thingj  or  a  substance, 
acting  upon,  or  in  the  naind  by  physical  force.  What  we  do 
mean,  we  think,  will  be  plain  firom  what  has  beoi  said.  To 
return : — 

Before  regeneration,  man  is  capable  of  loving  ri^hteous- 
Bess,  but  does  not  love  it.  That  principle  of  action,  and 
that  law  of  mind  which  results  firom  it,  or  is  implied  in  it, 
are  in  him  only  potentially,  not  actually.  After  regenera- 
tion, he  actually  loves  righteousness,  and  this  love  is  an 
actuating  principle,  an  ultimate  principle  of  action.  This  is 
a  characteristic  difference  between  his  present  and  his  former 
state.  Not  that  he  now  loves  a  catalogue  of  specific  acts^ 
which  conscience  is  supposed  to  prescrite  instinctively ;  but 
that  he  loves  whatever  he  learns,  in  any  way,  to  be  ririit 

If  our  doctrine  is  true,  then  it  is  proper  to  preach  im- 
mediate faith,  immediate  repentance,  the  immediate  comr 
mencement  of  a  Christian  life.  There  are  many  things 
which  the  sinner  knows  it  would  be  right  for  him  to  do^  and 
wrong  to  omit  Let  him  do  them,  without  delay.  There  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  not    He  has  all  the  power  in 

*.^^  Tl?'^^'''  ^^  Affections;  without  a  careful  study  of  which,  B0 
onsoiviittothmk  that  ha  ondarstands  his  metaphyiical  syatam. 
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himself)  which  be  needs  to  have  in  hinoself,  in  order  to  per- 
form them;  and  no  man  dares  to  think  that  he  can  se- 
riously attempt  to  perform  his. duty,  and  yet  fail  to  perform 
it,  because  God  withheld  the  needed  aid  of  his  Spirit.    No 
man,  with  a  good  conscience,  can  thus  clear  himself,  and 
charge  his  sin  upon  God.    The  motive  for  the  performance 
of  duty  is  one  of  which  he  can  feel  the  force,  and.  of  which 
he  does,  more  or  less,  feel  the  force,  whenever  he  thiuks,  / 
cugkt  to  do  this.  When  this  thought  is  present  to  his  mind, 
nothing  is  wantijog  but  that  he  should  yield  to  it,  and  do  his 
duty,  just  because  he  ought  to  do  it.    Beginning  to  act  thus 
is  beginning  to  be  a  "  new  creative,^' — a  regenerate  man. 
Beginning  to  do  whatever  is  right,  because  it  is  right,  with 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  hands,  is  the  change  required.    There 
is  no  one  act,  or  class  of  acts,  in  the  performance  of  which  the 
new  state  must.comm^sce.    It  may  be  prayer,  or  confession, 
or  exhortation,  or  bodily  labour  of  any  kind,  or  right  feeling  in 
view  of  any  attribute  of  God,  or  of  Christ,  or  of  any  other  ob- 
ject. The  principle,  and  nothing  but  the  principle,  is  essential. 
Till  a  man  begins  to  act  uius,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  he  acts  wrong,  and- only  confirms  himself  in  habits 
of  sin.    If  he  thinks  oi  preparing  himself  to  besin,  whatever 
he  doe^  by  way  of  preparation  is  done,  not  oecause  it  is 
right,  but  on  some  other  principle,  and  is  only  so  much  sin. 
Tnere  is  no  such  thing  as  passing  by  gradations  firom  one 
principle  to  the  other.    Wrong  acts  may  be  discontinued ; 
bad  habits  may  be  broken  up;  prescribed  actions  may  be 
performed ;  changes  of  this  kind  may  be  made,  till  the  out- 
ward appearance,  and  even  the  deliberate  volitions  of  the 
mind,  are  almost,  if  not  altogether,  such  as  correspond  with 
the  catalogue  of  Christian  duties.    But  if  all  this  is  done  on 
a  wrong  principle,  as  it  may  be,  it  is  only  so  much  sin ; 
only  a  continuation  of  th^  life  of  the  "  old  man."    All  this 
may  leave  the  conscience  unsatisfied,  and  thus  convince  the 
performer  more  dian  ever,  that  he  is  in  a  wrong  course ;  but 
in  no  other  respect  is  it  any  preparation  for  the  heeded 
change.    And  even  for  this  preparation  he  need  not  wait. 
He  gains  by  it  no  new  information ;  no  new  power ;  no 
weakening   of  the  dominion  of  the  old  and  evil  princi- 
ple, on  which  he  formerly  acted.    He  knew  before,  that  he 
ought  to  do  his  duty,  because  it  is  right ;  and  now  he  only 
knows  the  same.    He  has  only  founc^  by  one  more  expen* 
m^t,  that  acting  on  any  other  principle  is  certainly  wrong ; 
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and  that  he  already  knew.  If  the  needed  change  were 
only  a  change  of  one  series  of  acts  for  another,  it  might 
be  effected  by  degrees,  or  there  might  be  a  gradual  prepara- 
tion for  it ;  but  it  is  a  change  of  the  ultimate  principle  of 
action,  and  must  be  made  at  once,  if  made  at  all. 

But  let  no  man  deceive  himself.  Let  him  not  think  that 
he  can  do  one  duty  because  it  is  right,  while  he  allows  him- 
self to  neglect  others.  If  his  regard  for  duty  is  real,  it  is  a 
re^rd  for  aU  duty.  If  he  allows  himself  to  neglect  some 
thmgs,  which  he  knows  to  belong  to  Christian  character,  he 
may  know  thereby  that  he  does  not  yet  act  on  the  right 
principle.  And  this  remark  applies  more  extensively  than 
to  specific  acts,  of  body  or  mind,  which  follow  volition.  If 
the  principle  be  indeed  adopted,  right  emotions  will  sponta- 
neously flow  forth,  in  view  of  the  various  objects  of  thought 
presented  to  the  mind;  such  as  love  for  the  attributes  of 
God,  and  abhorrence  of  the  wickedness  of  man,  and  espe- 
cially our  own  wickedness. 

Nor  let  any  one  dare  to  hope  that  he  is  renewed,  be- 
cause he  has  resolved  to  do  whatever  is  right,  for  the  sake  of 
the  happiness  to  be  found  in  righteousness.  Such  a  change 
is  only  commencing  a  new  series  of  acts,  on  the  same  princi- 
ple on  which  he  fermerly  acted.  He  formerly  did  certain 
things,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  his  own  happiness.  He 
does  certain  other  things  for  the  same  purpose.  He  acts  on 
no  new  principle.  He  only  follows  a  different  rule.  There 
is  nothing  in  him  now,  which  may  not  have  naturally  grown 
out  of  what  was  always  in  his  heart.  His  life  is  but  the 
continuation  of  his  former  life,  in  a  new  form.  He  is  yet 
the  <'  old  man,"  changed  in  some  of  his  circumstances,  and 
not  a  "  new  creature." 

Still  less  may  he  think  himself  a  new  man,-  who  adopts 
the  rule  of  righteousness  by  way  of  experiment,  to  see 
whether  he  shall  thereby  attain  to  what  is  desirable  in 
Christianity.  He,  too,  is  evidently  led  only  by  the  hope  of 
^in.  He  thinks  to  be  righteous,  for  the  sake  of  gain ;  and 
if  he  does  not  gain  by  righteousness,  he  is  prepared  to 
abandon  it,  as  an  experiment  that  has  &iled. 

Nor  let  him  who  is  \^iting  for  hope,  or  for  evidence  that 
he  is  renewed,  before  he  begins  to  do  what  is  ri^t,  think 
himself  in  the  right  way.  This  very  waiting  shows  that  he 
is  on  the  old  principle  still.  He  wiU  do  his  duty,  provided 
he  finds  reason  to  hope  that  he  is  going  to  heaven.    The 
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reiy  &ct,  that  there  is  a  proviso  in  his  mind,  shows  that  he 
does  ziot  love  righteousness  for  its  own  sake.  Why  should 
he  not  do  that  which  he  knows  he  ought  to  do,  even  if  his 
futurity  were  doubtful ;  or  even  if  his  eternal  misery  were 
certain  ?  Is  the  possibiUty,  or  the  certainty,  even,  that  he 
shall  be  wretched  in  another  world,  a  good  reason  why  he 
should  do  wrong  in  this  world  ?  Would  it  be  felt  as  a  rea- 
son for  neglecting  duty,  if  duty  were  loved  ?  Evidently,  he 
who  does  right,  because  it  is  right,  will  not  wait  to  loiow 
what  is  to  be  his  future  condition. 

Every  sinner  knows  certain  thincs,  which  are  his  duty 
as  a  rational,  accountable  creature  of  God,  placed  where  he 
is  placed.  When  he  sees  that  he  ought  to  do  them,  he  has 
in  his  mind  the  very  reason  for  which  he  will  do  them,  if 
they  are  ever  done  acceptably.  Let  him  go  on  and  do  them, 
not  from  a  r^ard  to  consequences  merely,  but  because  they 
are  right ;  and  in  so  doing  he  will  do  right.  As  to  bis  fu- 
ture condition — let  him  ''  commit  the  keeping  of  his  soul 
unto  God,  in  ways  of  well-doing,  as  unto  a  laithful  Crea- 
tor," for  God  is  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  the  care  of  it. 

If  our  doctrine  is  true,  then  regeneration  is  not  a  physi- 
cal change.  We  here  use  the  word  physical^  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  now  current  among  theologians.  Edwards 
i^sed  it  in  a  different,  and  perhaps  a  more  strictly  philosophi- 
cal sense,  and  asserted  that  this  change  is  physical. 

If  our  doctrine  is  true,  there  is,  in  regeneration,  no 
change  in  any  part  of  the  matter  of  which  man  is  composed ; 
no  change  in  the  substance  of  the  soul ;  no  change  m  any 
of  its  qualities,  except  its  moral  qualities,  the  possession  of 
which  is  voluntary.  Acting  upon  a  new  principle,  according 
to  a  new  law,  voluntarily  adopted  for  a  good  reason,  implies 
no  physical  change. 

Nor,  if  we  are  correct,  is  regeneration  to  be  explained 
from  the  operation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  man 
formerly  acted ;  nor  from  the  operation  of  these  principles, 
combined  with  the  influence  of  any  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed.  We  are  not  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
state  of  his  mind  at  a  certain  time,  and  find  in  that,  and  in 
the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  him  from  without,  the 
cause  of  a  succeeding  state  of  mind,  and  so  on,  through  a 
regular  series  of  causes  and  efiects,  till  we  find  him  regene- 
rate. The  "  new  creature"  is  not  the  continuation  nor  the 
Desult  of  the  "  old  man,"    The  "  divine  nature,"  of  which  he 
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is  now  made  a  "  partaker/'  is  not  the  old,  corrupt  nature, 
continued  and  amended.  It  is,  in  him,  a  new  nature^ 
having  its  own  peculiar  phenomena,  which  take  place  ac- 
cording to  a  new  law,  even  "  the  royal  law  of  liberty,"  ac- 
cording to  which  he  freely  chooses  that  which  is  right, 
because  it  is  right,  and  loves  that  which  is  hcdy,  lor  its 
holiness.  This  series  of  phenomena  has  its  conmience- 
ment  in  regeneration.  It  is  no  more  to  be  followed  back 
beyond  the  time  of  its  commencement,  than  any  other 
series  of  phenomena;  no  more  than  the  phenomena  of  the 
material  universe  are  to  be  followed  back  beyond  the  first 
moment  of  the  creation.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  explain  every  thing  by  the  phy- 
sical law  of  cause  and  effect — so  accustomed  to  it,  that 
they  cannot  easily  divest  themselves  of  the  habit,  even  when 
reasoning  about  spiritual  things ;  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
those  manifestations  of  the  "  divine  nature,"  which  are  the 
phenomena  of  spiritual  life,  are  to  be  traced  back  to  the 
commencement  of  that  nature  in  regeneration,  but  can  be 
referred  to  no  cause  further  back,  except  to  that  Great  First 
Cause,  in  whose  supernatural  act  every  created  nature  must 
have  its  b^inning ;  and  yet  it  commences  in  a  firee  volun- 
tary act  of  the  man  himself— ^n  act,  which  is  indeed  the 
conunencement  of  his  true  freedom. 


Art.   in.    ''The    New  Dispensation,"   oe   Modern 
Antinomianism,  commonly  called  Perfectionism. 

By  JonvH  I.  Foot,  Pastor  of  the  Firat  PreBbyterian  Church,  Salina,  N.  T. 

The  condition  of  the  churches,  in  many  parts  of  onr 
land,  has  long  been  a  source  of  serious  alarm  to  those  whom 
age  and  reflection  has  qualified  to  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times.  A  tendency  to  depart  firom  the  received  doctrines  of 
religion,  and  from  the  wholesome  usages  of  the  church,  has 
distinctly  manifested  itself;  and  hence  evils  of  a  serious 
nature  were  anticipated,  and  a  note  of  timely  alarm  was 
sounded.  Whether  the  present  state  of  some  infected  por- 
tions of  the  American  churches  was  foreseen,  or  only  some 
undefined  apostacies  apprehended,  it  is  not  necessary  now 
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to  inquire.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  individuals  in  many 
eburches,  and  in  diiTerent  parts  of  the  country,  have  aban- 
doned the  faith  and  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  and  pro- 
fessed tx>  receive  a  New  Dispensation. 

Most  of  the  errours  which  have  ever  infested  the  church 
may  be  divided  into  two  ffrand  classes.  The  first  class 
comprehends  those  in  which  reason  is  mainly  concerned. 
The  second  includes  such,  as  have  their  founaation  chiefly 
in  the  passions.  In  the  latter,  the  understanding  is  employed 
only  to  find  and  sustain  by  arguments,  a  theory,  which  shall 
correspond  with  the  particular  state  of  the  feelings.  Thus 
when  an  individual  has  acquired  the  habit  of  thinking  of 
himself  above  what  he  ou^ht  to  think,  and  also  of  regardmg 
others  as  far  below  himself  in  the  scale  of  piety ;  when  he 
has  accumulated  sufficient  vanity  to  believe  that  he  lives 
much  nearer  than  his  neijs^hbours  to  God,  that  his  prayers 
are  always  answered  in  the  time  and  manner  which  he  ex- 
pects, and  that  nothing  more  is  requisite  to  the  immediate 
regeneration  of  sinners,  and  the  rapid  advancement  of  saints 
in  holiness,  than  for  him  to  enter  the  place  where  they 
dwell  and  exert  his  influence  on  them,  and  on  God  in  their 
behalf;  he  stands  on  the  very  threshold  of  ruin.  The  vanity 
which  has  led  him  secretly  to  entertain  these  opinions  of 
himself,  will  soon  impel  him  to  declare  them,  and  to  use  all 
the  powers  of  his  mind  to  persuade  himself  and  others,  that 
he  is  a  favourite  of  heaven.  Instances  of  this  sort  have 
been  too  numerous  to  be  named.  Their  apparent  success 
in  producing  revivals  of  religion,  has  been  widely  and  loud- 
ly proclaimed.  Some  of  the  ultimate  results,  however,  are 
now  described  so  legibly,  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  They 
are  seen  in  the  injured  condition  of  the  churches,  in  the 
unparalleled  number  of  calls  for  discipline,  in  the  heresies 
which  seek  to  supersede  the  truth,  and  have  already  banish- 
ed important  articles  from  the  Confessions  of  faith,  and  in  the 
divisions  by  which  many  churches  have  been  mournfully 
rent  asunder,  and  nearly  or  quite  annihilated.  And  now 
those  for  the  most  part,  who,  with  a  great  show  of  devotion 
and  success,  led  on  this  train  of  evils,  are  either  so  infected 
with  the  antecedents  of  perfectionism,  as  to  be  dreaded  by 
intelligent  Christians,  or  else  stand  forth  as  its  decided  advo- 
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ever modes  of  explanation  or  of  de&nce  maybe  adopted  hj 
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those  who  profess  it,  however  readily  they  may  call  to  their 
aid  the  principles  of  some  philosophical  system,  and  how« 
ever  easily,  from  some  points  of  apparent  agreement,  others 
may  accede  to  their  pretensions,  it  will  slill  be  clear  to  all 
who  have  seen  its  operations,  that  it  has  its  origin  in  the 

PRIDE  OF  SUPERIOUR  LIGHT,  AND  UNUSUAL  INTERCOURSE 

WITH  GOD.  During  several  years,  nothing  has  been  more 
common  than  boasting,  that  this  is  an  age  of  light.  Not 
a  few  individuals  have  flattered  themselves  with  the  persua* 
sion,  that  they  had  some  uncommon  and  almost  miraculous 
gift  in  understanding  and  applying  the  truth,  and  were  per- 
sonally favoured  above  others,  with  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  Hence  they  were  not  inclined  to  adhere  strict- 
ly to  the  doctrines  of  revealed  rcUgion.  The  truths,  which 
have  been  held  without  wavering  by  the  churches,  and  hare 
been  mighty  through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong- 
holds, were  so  misrepresented  as  to  appear  odious,  and  then 
held  forth  as  the  traditions  of  the  elders.  The  distinction 
between  natural  and  moral  ability  was  rejected ;  and  the 
entire  dependence  of  sinners  on  the  sorerei^  mer^  of  God 
was  overlooked.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the 
doctrine  of  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit  was  inculcated ; 
but  at  the  same  time  an  impression  was  made,  that  the  dir 
vine  will  was  very  much  at  the  disposal  of  men,  and  that  a 
church  can  have  a  revival  of  religion,  whenever  it  chooses, 
and  that  nothing  more  than  a  concentration  of  human  efforts 
is  requisite  to  wield  the  arm  of  the  Almighty,  and  cause  him 
to  take  sinners  out  of  the  ranks  of  Satan  and  bring  them 
into  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel.  Certain  impressions  on  the 
minds  of  Christians  were  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  Spirit, 
as  indications  of  the  time  for  making  these  efforts.  These 
impressions  were  elevated  to  an  authority  equal,  at  least,  to 
the  written  word  of  God,  and  commonly  were  made  the  in- 
terpreter of  duty  in  every  part  of  the  process.  It  was  oAen 
asserted  by  these  individuals,  that  through  the  prayer  of  iaith, 
the  Spirit  was  given  to  lead  them  into  all  truth,  and  to  brinr 
to  their  remembrance  all  things  whatsoever  Christ  had 
taught.  Whenever  any  thing  occurred  which  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  word  of  God,  it  was  sufficient  to  say, 
"  the  Spirit  moved  me."  "  I  felt  so,  therefore  I  did  so.'*  This 
was  the  almost  uniform  defence  of  those,  who,  under  the 
impression,  that  they  were  serving  God,  engaged  in  some 
works  of  supererogation,  and  in  others  which  are  positifely 
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forbidden.  If  an  individual  condemned  some  prominent 
article  of  fitith,  if  he  pronounced  intelligent  Christians  to  be 
hypocrites,  or  introduced  females  to  pray  in  promiscuous  as- 
semblies, he  attributed  it  all  to  the  increased  light  of  the  age, 
or  to  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit.  Thus  the  way  was  pre- 
pared for  the  introduction  of  the  "  New  Dispensation.** 

The  propriety  of  calling  this  dispensation  a  new  one,  is 
seriously  doubted.  Every  ancient  errour,  and  every  combi- 
nation of  errours,  which  are  called  forth  from  the  tomb,  are 
found  to  have  forgotten  their  original  names  and  to  deny 
their  former  existence,  and  to  this  general  principle  Perfec- 
tionism is  not  an  exception.  It  is,  however,  readily  conced- 
ed, that  its  disciples,  previously  to  adopting  it,  may  never 
have  read  its  history,  nor  seen  any  declaration  of  its  princi- 
ples. It  is  a  trait  of  human  nature  to  err.  Here  men  com- 
monly need  no  teacher.  The  reason  why  the  individuals  in 
question  have  adopted  this,  rather  than  any  other  ancient 
heresy,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  state  of  their  own  hearts,  and 
of  the  religious  communities  in  which  they  have  been  pre- 
pared to  receive  it. 

But  however  little  its  disciples  may  have  suspected,  that 
they  were  adopting  the  principles  of  an  exploded  heresy,  or 
however  reluctant  they  may  now  be  to  acknowledge  it,  the 
&€t  cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  New  Dispensation  is  a  re- 
surrection of  Autinomianism.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that 
the  same  general  errour  will  always  preserve  in  the  same 
proportion  the  principles  of  which  it  is  composed.  In  some 
periods  one  portion  of  its  principles  gains  the  ascendancy ; 
in  others,  a  diflferent  portion  predominates ;  but  all  tend  to  the 
same  results.  Thus  Antinomianism  in  its  simplest  form  is 
a  rejection  of  the  moral  law,  with  its  various  specifications 
and  illustrations  in  the  word  of  God,  as  the  rule  of  life. 
But  a  direct  denial  of  the  moral  law  does  not  constitute  the 
whole  of  Antinomianism.  There  are  many  indirect  ways 
of  arriving  at  the  same  result.  The  law  may  be  superseded, 
and  its  influence  over  the  mind  destroyed,  while  its  obliga- 
tion is  not  denied.  This  is  effected  by  the  adoption  of  impulses 
and  immediate  revelations  as  the  guide  of  life,  by  the  idea  of 
a  personal  union  with  the  Deity,  or  by  such  an  exchange 
("communication,"  as  it  has  sometimes  been  called)  of  char- 
acter with  Christ,  that  "  we  become  as  completely  holy  as 
he,  and  he  as  completely  sinful  as  we."  Some  of  these  par- 
ticulars are  well  known  and  anciently  recognisBd  forms  of 
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Aatiaomianismi  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  all  be  regarded  as  specifications  of  the  same  gen« 
eral  errour. 

Among  those  who  have  styled  themselves  Perfectioniats, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  an  entire  apn^eement.  Some  of 
those  in  New-England  do  not  professedly  adopt  every  par* 
ticular  of  their  brethren  in  the  west  of  New- York.  But  it 
should  be  distinctly  remembered,  that  the  former  are  yet  in 
their  minority.  The  time  was  when  those  at  the  west 
maintained  precisely  the  same  views  as  are  now  held  by  the 
disciples  of  this  dispensation  at  the  east,  and  nothing  but 
maturity  is  necessary  to  lead  the  latter,  either  to  abandon 
their  present  positions,  or  to  assent  to  all  those  of  their  west* 
€m  brethren.  Even  now  it  is  not  difficult  to  show,  that  in 
their  general  Views  there  is  an  entire  coincidence. 

I.  The  Perfectionists  at  the  west  do  not  regard  the  moral 
law  as  obligatory  on  believers.  They  affirm,  that  ^'  they 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  have  already  entered  into  rest" 

Those  at  the  east  say,  "  it  is  imagined,  that  the  man  to 
whom  God  in  truth  has  given  perfect  no] iness  has  done  some 
great  thing.  He  has  done  nothing.  The  great  achievement 
of  his  will,  which,  be  it  remembered,  the  grace  of  Grod  has 
secured,  is  the  cessation /rom  his  own  works^  and  the  com- 
mencement of  an  everlasting  repose  on  the  energy  of  the 
living  God,  as  the  basis  and  hope  of  his  righteousness.  He 
has  simply  died,  and  with  his  dying  brea&  bequeathed  his 
body,  soul,  and  spirit  to  his  Maker,  rolling  the  respon- 
sibility  OF   his   future    and    eternal   obedience 

TJPON   the    everlasting  ARM."* 

XL  Those  at  the  west  profess  to  be  personally  united  to 
Christ,  or  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  passage  on  which  they 
build  this  part  of  their  system,  is  John  4:2."  Every  spirit 
that  confesseth  that  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  of  God." 
They  interpret  the  phrase,  "  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,"  as 
denoting  "  his  coming  into  their  bodies^  and  being  personr- 

•  A  mora  explicit  deelaretioii  of  their  views  on  these  sobjeets,  baa  raoentlj 
been  published  by  them,  and  is  contained  in  the  following  paaaages : 

\.  Ok  TBI  MosAL  Law.  *<  Outward  precept  ia  auperBeded  by  the  law  written 
upon  the  heart.  Legal  ordinancea  belong  to  man  only  as  a  trani^reesor,  in 
hia  degraded  state,  as  separated  from  the  life  of  God ;  the  same  as  the  dungeon, 
the  chain  and  the  strait-jacket  belong  to  the  raving  maniac.  When  the  lunatic 
has  been  restored  to  his  right  mind,  the  ministration  of  death — hia  galling  bonds 
have  answered  their  design,  and  at  once  disappear." 

Z  Oir  Pbssoral  Uvxoir.  '*  As  the  body  and  aoul  are  one^  so  in  the  cms  U 
bdisvan^  tbs  body  and  sool,  tad  Christ,  and  God,  art  ont." 
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ally  united  to  themP  To  believe  this  respecting  himself 
and  others  "  who  are  in  the  liberty,"  as  they  term  it,  consti- 
tutes a  genuine  Perfectionist.  To  doubt  it,  is  to  expose  the 
soul  to  perdition.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion  of  their 
personal  identity  with  Christ,  they  sometimes  attempt  to  in- 
spire those  around  tliem  with  reverence,  and  boldly  ask  such 
as  attempt  to  reason  with  them,  "  How  dare  you  speak  thus 
to  Christ  r 

Those  at  the  east  set  forth  as  an  article  of  their  faith, 
'<  We  believe  that  Christ  has  come  in  the  flesh,  that  he  dwells 
in  and  controls  believers,  and  thus  secures  their  perfect  holi- 
ness." ♦  ♦  •  •  « ^e  believe,  that  every  spirit,  which 
confesseth  not,  that  Jesus  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  not  of  God, 
but  is  Antichrist,  whatever  be  its  professions  of  faith  and  ho- 
liness ;  and  that  the  man,  who  sees  nothing  but  mysticism  in 
such  a  confession,  knows  not  Christ"  This  article  is  taken 
from  a  confession,  which  was  evidently  designed  to  describe 
the  points  of  diflerence  between  the  disciples  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation and  the  members  of  the  Christian  church, — a 
confession  which  the  Perfectionists  professedly  published 
'<  at  the  hazard  of  a  fresh,  and  heavier  imputation  of  arro- 
gance, than  their  name  had  yet  incurred."  If  this  article* 
mean  only  that  Christ  was  once  on  the  earth  in  the  flesh, 
what  more  do  these  Perfectionists  believe  than  others?  And 
what  necessity  is  there  for  this  article,  as  a  distinctive  and 
hazardous  particular  of  their  faith  ?  No  other  interpretation 
of  it,  than  that  which  declares  it  to  teach  a  "  personal  union 
with  Christ,"  can  be  consistent  with  its  design,  as  a  distinct- 
ive feature  of  their  views,  and  yet  allow  the  requisite  space 
for  the  existence  of  "  mysticism."  In  this  view  there  is  a 
meaning  in  their  caution,  "  beware  how  you  treat  Christ  in 
his  little  ones."  That  our  interpretation  of  this  article  coin- 
cides with  the  design  of  those  who  formed  it,  is  evident  from 
a  passage  in  the  works  of  the  Rev.  William  Dell,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Eng.  A.  D.  1640,  which  has  been  re-published  by 
them  on  the  same  sheet  with  their  declaration  of  things 
which  they  believe.  In  this  passage  Mr.  Dell  asserts  on 
grounds  previously  stated,  "  wherefore  the  true  prophets  do 
not  only  acknowledge,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  into  his 
own  flesh,  but  also  into  theirs,  which  by  this  means  also  is 
made  his,  and  that  Christ  is  in  them  of  a  truth  and  dwells 
in  them." 
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III.  Those  at  the  west  declare  themselves  "to  be  perfect, 
to  be  as  holy  as  God." 

Those  at  the  east  say,  "  we  verily  believe,  and  unblush- 
ingly  maintain,  that  we  are  free  from  sin."* 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  carefully  observed 
the  preaching  of  some  of  the  Western  EvangeUsts,  not  to  see 
a  striking  comcidence  between  their  views  and  those  of  the 
Perfectionists,  particularly  in  the  early  stages  of  their  pro- 
gress. Though  the  former  rarely  professed  to  be  perfect, 
and  when  interrogated  by  intelligent  men,  often  attempted  to 
conceal  their  real  opinions,  no  doubt  exists,  but  several  of 
them  believed,  and  in  some  instances  publicly  inculcated, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Perfectionists.!  What  they  then  ven- 
tured occasionally  to  teach,  some  of  them  now  boldly  pro- 
fess, while  others  appear  to  hold  a  species  of  amphibious 
theology,  seeking  nourishment  and  protection,  either  in 
Arminianism  or  Antinomianism,  as  occasion  may  require. 
It  would  be  manifestly  unjust  even  to  intimate,  that  all  the 
Evangelists  in  the  interior  of  this  state,  belong  to  the  class 
here  described.  Some  of  them,  unquestionably,  are  devout, 
orthodox,  and  prudent  men.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
many  who  bear  this  name,  have  come  to  the  sacred  work 
with  every  inadequate  preparations.  No  small  proportion  of 
them  entirely  neglected  to  discipline  their  minds  by  a  course 
of  study  either  in  collegiate  or  theological  institutions.    It 

*  This  view  of  the  eastern  Perfectionists  is  deri?ed  chiefly  from  s  paper,  pab- 
lished  at  New-Haven,  Ck>nnM  and  called  the  Pesfxctionist.  The  Elev.  Dr.  Mur^ 
dock,  of  New-Haven,  regards  their  errour  as  distinctly  Antinomian,  and  as  find- 
ing its  exact  prototype  in  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  free  spirit  in  Germany 
and  Bohemia,  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  Rev* 
Joseph  Vaill  of  Portland,  Maine,  recently  of  Bnm field,  Mass.,  whose  church  and 
society  in  the  latter  place,  were  so  seriously  annoyed  by  Perfectionists,  that  more 
than  thirty  individuals  were  drawn  into  these  errours,  has  given  the  follow- 
ing answers,  to  questions  proposed  to  him  on  the  topics  to  wnich  they  relate: 

1.  The  Moral  Law.  "  So  far  as  I  can  gather,  they  regard  the  Moral  Law  as  done 
away  in  Christ;"  i.  e.  "the;^  are  released  from  obligation  to  obey  the  law." 

2.  Personal  union  with  Chnst.    "They  claim  a  nersond  union  with  Him." 

3.  Leadings  of  the  Spirit.  **  They  claim  to  be  so  lea  by  him,  as  to  be  beyond  the 
possibility  of  falling  into  any  mistake."  4.  Perfection.  *'  They  claim  to  be  per- 
fect in  Christ."  In  this  particular  Mr.  Vaill  represents  them  as  holding  the 
palpable  inconsistency  of  professing  to  receive  all  their  righteousness  uons 
Christ,  and  claiming  at  the  same  time  to  be  personally  perfect  The  same  in- 
consistency IB  uniformly  observable. 

t  Published  extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Cayuga  Presbytery,  August  7| 
1833. 

Circular  of  the  Onondaga  Presbytery  to  the  Churches  under  th«r  cexiw 
October  16, 1833.  -•  /     / 

Records  of  Oneida  Presbytery  Session  at  Uticai  October  22, 1833. 
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seems  to  have  been  assumed  by  them  and  their  particular 
firiendsy  that  piety  cultivated  by  a  limited  amount  of  reading, 
and  by  a  premature  exercise  of  some  ministerial  preroga- 
tives, is  the  substance  of  the  necessary  qualifications  for  the 
sacred  office.  And  hence  men  have  been  introduced  to  it, 
who  were  incompetent  to  discriminate  between  the  first 
principles  of  truth  and  errour.  The  adoption  of  erroneous 
principles  was  quickly  followed  by  their  legitimate  results ; 
and  now  we  have  the  affecting  spectacle  of  men  once  ad- 
mitted by  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  the  ministry,  so  corrupted 
by  errours,  as  either  to  be  a  terrour  to  the  churches,  or 
openly  to  renounce  the  doctrines  and  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel.  Had  these  individuals  been  stationary,  the  evil 
would  hive  been  of  limited  extent.  But  they  were  passing 
like  a  whirlwind  through  the  churches,  scattering,  wherever 
they  went,  the  seeds  of  errours,  which  are  now  springing  up 
and  bearing  their  poisonous  fruit.  These  facts  call  loudly 
on  ecclesiastical  bodies  to  beware  of  introducing  "  a  novice" 
into  the  ministry,  '<  lest  being  lifted  up  with  pride,  he  fall 
into  the  condemnation  of  the  devil." 

The  more  fully  to  expose  the  nature  of  this  errour,  it  is 
necessary  to  say,  that  soon  after  an  individual  has  professed 
to  be  perfect,  he,  like  others,  is  found  to  be  guilty  of  some 
sin.  This  commonly,  though  not  uniforimy  nor  exclu- 
sively, relates  to  the  Sabbath.  When  asked  to  show  the 
consistency  of  his  conduct  with  his  professions,  he  will  deny 
the  moral  obligation  of  the  Sabbath,  and  declare  it  to  be 
founded  only  in  expediency.  But  finding  it  difficult  to  sus- 
tain this  point  alone,  and  perceiving  himself  to  be  sorely 
pressed  with  difficulties  respecting  the  disagreement  of  his 
conduct  with  other  parts  of  the  law,  he  sees  that  he  must 
abandon  either  his  pretence  of  perfection,  or  the  moral  law 
as  a  rule  of  life.  The  law  is  therefore  declared  to  be  sus- 
pended by  the  Gospel,  and  is  immediately  rejected.  Instead 
now  of  professing  to  be  occasionally  led  by  the  Spirit  as 
before,  he  regards  himself  as  being  continually  under  his 
guidance. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  portion  9f  the  new  dispensation, 
which  relates  to  the  morcd  law,  it  evidently  makes  no  diflfer- 
ence  in  the  result,  whether  on  the  one  hand  we  believe  the 
law  to  be  suspended  by  the  Gospel,  or  on  the  other,  '<  roll  the 
responsibility  of  our  obedience  on  our  Maker."  The  neces- 
ttiy  iu&rence  in  either  case  is,  that  we  are  not  under  obU- 
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gation  to  obey  the  law.  That  such  views  of  this  subject 
cannot  be  agreeable  to  truth  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
the  law  is  founded  in  the  character  of  God,  and  in  the  rela- 
tions which  intellectual  and  moral  beings  sustain  to  him, 
and  to  each  other.  This  character  is  immutal)le,  and  these 
relations  are  destined  to  exist  unimpaired  till  the  end  of 
time,  and  for  the  most  part  to  be  commensurate  with  eternal 
duration.  The  law  founded  in  this  character  and  these  re- 
lations must,  therefore,  be  of  corresponding  continuance. 
The  Saviour  himself  recognized  the  law,  and  declared  it  to 
be  of  perpetual  obligation.  "  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets,  I  am  come  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfil ;  for  verily  I  say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth 
pass,  one  jot  or  tittle  shall  not  pass  from  the  law  till  aU  be 
fulfilled."  The  phrase,  "  till  all  be  fulfilled,"  is  synonjrmous 
with  '<  till  heaven  and  earth  pass,"  and  means,  that  the  ma- 
terial universe  shall  sooner  be  destroyed,  than  the  smallest 
particular  of  the  law  be  revoked.  No  passage  can  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament,  which  requires^  or  permits,  the  viola- 
tion of  a  single  precept  of  the  law. 

It  is  readily  conceded,  that  the  term  law  is  used  in  va- 
rious senses.  It  denotes  the  rules  of  life  contained  in  the 
moral  law,  the  penalty  of  the  law,  the  ceremonial  law,  and 
the  judicial  law  of  the  Israelites.  To  specify  all  the  in- 
stances in  which  it  is  used  in  either  of  these  senses,  and 
perhaps  others,  would  exceed  the  just  limits  of  this  article. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  attempting  to  draw  any  conclusion  from 
the  use  of  this  term,  it  is  sufilcient  to  say,  that  there  is  no 
passage  in  the  four  Gospels,  the  Epistles,  or  the  Apocalypse, 
which  requires  or  permits  us  to  have  any  other  God  before 
Jehovah,  to  worship  a  'graven  image,  to  take  the  name  of 
God  in  vain,  to  labour  seven  days  in  the  week,  to  dishonour 
father  or  mother,  to  kill,  to  commit  adultery,  to  steal,  to  bear 
false  witness,  or  to  covet.  Instead  of  this,  a  careful  investi- 
gation will  show,  that  every  precept  of  the  moral  law  has 
been  repeated  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  incorporated 
with  the  Gospel.  Nor  was  it  the  design  of  the  suffering  and 
death  of  Christ  to  destroy  the  law,  or  in  the  least  degree  to 
diminish  its  claims  on  those  who  believe.  Nor  does  the 
Holy  Spirit,  in  renewing  the  hearts  of  men,  either  abolish  the 
law,  or  release  them  from  obligation  to  obey  it.  "  The  carnal 
mind  is  not  subject  to  the  law,  neither  indeed  can  be."  This 
is  the  grand  reason  why  it  needs  to  be  renewed.    The  re- 
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generation  of  man,  therefore,  consists,  not  in  removing  the 
claims  of  the  law,  but  in  destroying  the  enmity  of  the  heart 
against  the  law,  and  bringing  it  into  cordial  submission  to 
its  commands.  This  new  state  of  the  heart  is  figuratively 
described  in  the  passage,  "  I  will  put  my  law  in  their  in- 
ward parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts,  and  I  will  be  their 
God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people."  Every  man  who  uses 
his  understanding,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  requires  it  to  be  used, 
in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  must  perceive  this  passage 
to  teach,  not  that  their  hearts  shall "  roll  the  resporisibihty  of 
their  future  and  eternal  obedience  on  the  everlasting  arm." 
This  is  the  very  evil  which  it  is  designed  to  prevent.  For 
Jehovah  had  said,  "O  that  there  were  such  an  heart  in  them 
that  they  would  fear  me  and  keep  all  my  commandments 
always,  that  it  might  be  well  with  them.'*  He  will  perceive 
it  to  teach,  not  that  God  will  set  up  a  new  standard  of  duty 
in  their  hearts,  but  that  He  will  bring  the  propensities, 
feelihgs,  desires,  and  voUtions  within  them,  to  a  cordial 
agreement  with  the  law,  as  recorded  without  ihem  in  the 
Scriptures.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  confirmed  by  the 
fiict,  that  we  are  required  in  all  moral  respects  to  follow  the 
example  of  Christ,  whose  life  was  an  unbroken  course  of 
obedience  to  this  law.  In  view  of  these  considerations  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see,  that  the  moral  law  now  is,  and  for  ever 
will  be,  obligatory  on  the  children  of  God. 

But  denial  of  the  moral  law  does  not  constitute  the  whole 
of  Antinomianism.  Many,  who  recoil  with  honour  from  the 
declaration,  that  the  law  is  no  longer  binding  on  believers,  are 
inclined  to  regard  their  own  impulses  as  indications  of 
their  duty.  These  impulses  they  believe  to  be  produced  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  designed  to  be  the  guide  of  particular 
actions  and  sometimes  of  the  course  of  their  lives.  Instead 
therefore  of  searching  for  some  intelligent  view  of  their 
duty  in  the  divine  law,  and  its  specifications  and  illustra- 
tions, instead  of  inquiring  whether  their  views  are  derived 
from  the  written  word  oi  God,  and  coincide,  not  with  some 
fimciful  interpretation  of  a  solitary  passage,  but  with  r^i^ 
aifoXoyiay  fb  iri<m»f,  the  general  drift  of  the  Scriptures,  they  look 
jfor  direction  to  nothing  beyond  their  own  impressions. 
Whatever  course  these  seem  to  dictate,  they  readily  take. 
Now  what  can  be  more  provoking  to  the  Almighty,  than  a 
turning  from  die  perfect  rules  of  his  word  to  our  own  blind 
impulM  as  our  guide  ?  Even,  if  the  subject  of  these  ira- 
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poises  believe  tbem  to  be  from  God,  he  ought  to  consider, 
whether  this  very  belief  in  them  can  be  honourable  to  Infinite 
Wisclom  ?  He  ought  to  ask  himself^  if  it  do  not  imfdy,  that 
Jehovah  has  failed  in  his  attempt  to  give  mankind  adequate 
rules  of  life,  that  he  has  now  discovered  those  rules  to  be 
imperfect  which  he  once  declared  to  be  perfect,  and  that  be 
is  at  last  compelled  to  remedy  by  immediate  revelations  the 
defects  of  a  system  of  laws,  which  he  was  formerly  incom- 
petent to  complete? 

Nor  is  the  admission  of  impulses,  as  a  rule  of  action, 
more  safe  to  ourselves  than  honourable  to  Jehovah.  The 
law  professes  to  extend  its  dominion  over  the  whole  internal, 
as  well  as  external  man.  Our  impulses,  feelings,  thoughts, 
and  volitions,  equally  with  our  actions,  need  its  guidance 
and  restraints.  Hence  it  is  evidently  as  hazardous  to  do 
any  thiujB^  as  a  duty,  because  our  feelings  require  it  to  be 
done,  as  it  would  be  to  do  it,  because  we  had  done  it  before. 
It  is  to  reject  the  inspired  rule  of  life,  and  to  elevate  our  own 
blind  and  corrupt  hearts,  which  above  all  things  need  to  be 
ruled,  to  an  unrestrained  control  over  us.  It  is  in  effect  to 
remove  the  hindrances  of  our  depravity,  and  to  open  chan- 
nels through  which  it  may  flow  forth  under  the  sacred  name 
of  devotion.  President  Edwards  was  seriously  alarmed  at 
the  appearance  of  this  errour  in  his  own  times,  and  clearly 
pointed  out  its  results.  <<  By  such  a  notion  the  Devil  has  a 
great  door  open  for  him,  and  if  once  this  opinion  should 
come  to  be  fully  yielded  to,  and  established,  in  the  Church 
of  God,  Satan  would  have  opportunity  thereby  to  s^  up 
himself  as  the  guide  aud  oracle  of  God's  people,  and  to 
have  his  word  regarded  as  their  infallible  rule  to  lead  them 
where  he  would,  and  to  set  up  what  he  pleased,  and  soon  to 
bring  the  Bible  into  neglect  and  contempt.  Late  experience 
in  some  instances  has  shown,  that  the  tendency  of  this  notion 
is  to  cause  persons  to  esteem  the  Bible  as  in  a  great  measure 
useless."* 

It  is  impossible  to  read  some  portions  of  the  Orations  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  without  perceiving  the  war  which 
impulses  were  then  beginning  to  carry  on  in  his  soul 
against  intellectual  views  of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty, 
however  plainly  revealed  in  the  word  of  God.t    This  contro- 

*  Thonghu  on  the  Revival,  p.  198. 

t  **  For  the  orades  of  God.    Four  orations  bf  Rev.  Edward  Inrinft  M.  A^ 
]IUiiat«r  of  Um  Caledonian  Chiuchi  London."    PtiikKielpbia  edition^  pp.  20^  2L 
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versy  of  his  feelings  and  "heaven-ward  fervours"  with 
"  catechisms,"  and  "  what  is  orthodox  and  evangelical,"  has 
transformed  the  Caledonian  Church  in  London  into  a  Babel, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irving  into  a  madman,  uttering,  under  the 
pretence  of  "  tongues,"  what  neither  himself  nor  his  hearers 
understand.  But  were  this  unfounded  pretension,  which 
has  commonly  been  set  up  by  the  disciples  of  the  new  Dis- 
pensation antecedently  to  the  adoption  of  their  most  promi- 
nent errours,  restricted  to  certain  limits,  the  evil  would  be 
comparatively  trifling.  But  it  knows  no  restraint.  There 
is  not  an  errour  in  doctrine,  which  impulses  will  not  sus- 
tain. There  is  not  an  irregularity,  or  a  sin,  for  which  they 
will  not  plead.  Numerous  facts,  some  of  which  are  of  a 
most  melancholy  character,  even  amongst  those  who  claim 
to  be  perfect,  can  be  cited  as  illustrations  of  this  truth. 

Another  way  in  which  the  obligation  of  the  law  is  im- 
paired, and  its  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  destroyed, 
consists  in  the  persuasion,  that  they  receive  immediate  rev- 
elations  from  God,  I  have  never  known,  nor  heard,  of  a 
disciple  of  the  "  New  Dispensation,"  who  did  not  profess 
either  to  receive  immediate  revelations,  or  to  be  personally 
united  to  the  Deity.  In  the  latter  case,  though  there  evi- 
dently can  be  no  need  of  such  revelations,  they  are  frequently 
claimed.  It  is  readily  conceded  on  the  part  of  these  religion- 
ists, that  the  law  is  the  rule  of  life  for  the  impenitent,  but 
the  Spirit  only  for  the  perfect.  Hence  they  claim  to  receive 
revelations,  and  to  regard  their  own  sayings  and  epistles,  as 
of  equal  authority  with  those  of  the  apostles.  They  even 
declare,  that  the  apostolic  writings  pertain  only  to  their  own 
times,  and  are  now  superseded  by  modem  revelations.  In 
proof  of  their  own  inspiration,  they  cite  Romans  8:  14, 
"  For  as  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the 
sons  of  God."  Now  if  the  phrase, "  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God," 
here  mean  to  receive  revelations  from  God,  then  all  who 
have  received  such  revelations  are  the  "children  of  God." 
Cain,  who  slew  his  brother;  Abimilek,  king  of  Gerar; 
Baalam,  who  taught  Israel  to  sin ;  Saul,  whom  the  Lord 
rejected ;  and  many,  who  at  the  last  day  shall  say, "  Lord, 
Lord,  have  we  not  prophesied  in  thy  name?"  and  to  whom 
he  shall  reply,  "  I  never  knew  you,  depart  from  me  ye 
workers  of  iniquity ;" — all  these,  according  to  this  interpreta- 
tion, are  the  children  of  God,  and  shall  ultimately  be  saved. 
But  to  be  "  led  by  the  Spirit,"  is  a  widely  different  thing 
from  receiving  information  immediately  firom  God  respecting 
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our  own  duty,  or  that  of  others.  The  latter  relates  only  to 
the  understanding,  the  former  to  the  heart  In  the  recep- 
tion of  knowledge  by  immediate  revelation,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  see  any  thing,  which  tends  to  constitute  the  sub- 
ject of  it  a  child  of  G(kI,  above  what  is  seen  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  by  reading,  hearing,  or  any  other  process. 
The  leading  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  children 
of  God,  is  entirely  different  in  its  nature  from  any  operation 
in  which  the  children  of  this  world  participate.  It  consists 
not  in  giving  new  rules  of  duty,  but  in  graciously  inciting 
and  moving  His  children  to  obey  those  which  are  already 
given.  They,  who  are  thus  led,  are  indeed  the  children 
of  God,  while  those,  whose  understandings  merely  are  en- 
lightened, may  be  alienated  from  Him  by  wicked  works. 

Even  if  it  be  conceded  then,  that  men  now  receive  such 
revelations,  it  does  not  thence  follow,  that  they  are  Chris- 
tians. But  this  cannot  be  conceded.  When  our  Lord  as- 
cended on  high,  he  told  his  disciples,  "The  Comforter,  whom 
the  Father  will  send  in  my  name,  shall  teach  you  all 
things,  and  bring  all  thins^s  to  your  remembrance  whatsoever 
I  have  taught  you.*'*  This  passage  cannot  be  proved  to 
extend  to  Christians  in  any  age  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
apostles.  The  circumstances  in  which  it  was  spoken, 
clearly  involve  the  idea,  that  it  was  limited  to  them.  All 
religious  truths,  then,  were  revealed  to  the  apostles,  and  all 
those  which  had  been  taught  by  the  Saviour,  were  brought 
Xo  their  remembrance.  These  truths  were  recorded  by  tliem 
under  the  infallible  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  in- 
struction of  all  coming  generations,  thus  superseding  the 
necessity  of  future  revelations.  By  the  same  authority  the 
Scriptures  are  declared  to  be  "  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  per- 
fect, thoroughly  furnished  unto  every  good  work."  And  at 
the  close  of  the  last  book  which  the  Holy  Spirit  indited,  a 
heavy  wo  is  pronounced  against  the  man,  who  shall  dare  to 
add  any  thina:  to  it,  or  take  any  thing  from  it.  Wherever  in 
the  work  of  bringing  men  out  of  Satan's  kingdom  and  pre- 
paring them  for  eternal  glory,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be 
instructed,  the  Spirit  is  not  represented  as  revealing  new 
truths,  but  simply  as  using  those  which  are  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures.  Even  the  Saviour  prayed  for  his  disciples  and 
for  all,  who  through  their  word  should  believe  on  his  name. 

•John  14:  26. 
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"Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth,  thy  word  is  truth."  In 
noue  of  the  operations  of  grace  are  nevir  revelations  neces- 
sary, and  hence  there  is  no  reason  to  believe,  that  any  are 
commumcated.  Indeed  the  Scriptures  explicitly  aflirm,  that 
£edth,  hope,  and  charity,  shall  be  permanent  in  the  church, 
and  they  as  explicitly  declare,  "  Whether  there  be  prophecies, 
they  shall  fail,  whether  there  shall  be  tonnes,  they  shall 
<;ease,  whether  there  be  knowled^,  it  shall  vanish  away." 
That  the  apostle  is  here  speaking  of  miracultms  knowledge^ 
or  inspiration,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the 
<2ontext  he  classes  it  with  other  supernatural  gifts,  of  which  he 
declares  in  this  place,  "  they  shall  cease."*  Nor  can  it  be  sup- 
posed to  relate  to  knowledge  acquired  in  the  usual  manner, 
without  being  contrary  to  the  whole  current  of  Scripture 
and  experience. 

Another  feature  of  this  errour  is  found  in  the  idea  of  a 
personal  union  with  the  Almighty.  Sometimes  the  Perfec- 
tionists declare,  that  God  is  in  them ;  at  other  times  they 
claim  that  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  in  them.  Several  of 
this  sect,  on  being  interrogated  before  many  witnesses  as  to 
the  meaning  of  their  language,  unhesitatingly  affirmed,  that 
it  implies  something  more  than  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  producing  faith,  love,  humility  and  other  Christian 
graces.  Each  of  them  affirmed,  '<  I  am  a  part  of  God."  In 
consequence  of  this  supposed  identification  with  God,  they 
claim  the  possession  of  his  natural  and  moral  perfection^, 
and  sometimes  call  themselves  by  the  name  of  the  Creator 
and  Redeemer.  These  opinions  have  been  openly  professed 
in  the  western  part  of  New- York  by  the  disciples  of  the 
new  dispensation.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  those  in  New- 
England  who  cherish  the  errour  of  personal  union  with  the 
Godhead,  should  not  hasten,  in  a  vast  proportion  of  instan- 
ces, to  the  same  results. 

Now  that  in  respect  to  his  essential  presence,  Jehovah  is 
around  and  within  every  human  being,  whether  saint  or 
sinner,  is  a  truth  which  we  cordially  believe.  Nor  can  we 
reject  it,  without  rejecting  also,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
omnipresence.  But  we  also  unhesitatingly  declare,  that 
though  in  this  respect  equally  present  with  all  mankind,  God 
does  that  in  some  individuals,  which  he  omits  to  do  in  others. 
He  regenerates  them,  gives  them  &ith,  repentance,  love,  hu- 
mility, and  «very  other  Christian  grace.    The  good  work, 

*  Seie  Romans  13i   1,  2. 
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which  he  thus  begins,  he  will  perform  till  the  day  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  in  reference  to  these  saving  operations  on  the 
hearts  of  those,  who  shall  be  the  heirs  of  eternal  life,  that 
God  is  said  to  be  in  his  people.  This  work  of  renewing  and 
sanctifying  his  saints,  is  illustrated  by  the  expression  ^'  to 
dwell  in  them."  As  a  human  heins  must  always  be  present, 
where  he  personally  performs  any  labour,  so  the  Almighty, 
though  always  present,  kindly  represents  his  work  in  the 
soul,  by  a  fact  thus  familiar  to  the  children  of  men,  and, 
when  properly  understood,  full  of  interesting  instruction 
and  consolation.  While,  then,  we  gratefully  acknowledge, 
that  in  this  sense  God  dwells  in  his  people,  it  is  impossible  to 
look  without  horrour  on  the  profession  of  their  personal 
union  with  him.  The  only  being  described  in  the  Scriptures 
as  sustaining  such  a  relation  to  Jehovah,  is  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ.  He  possessed  all  the  faculties  of  man,  and  all 
the  perfections  of  Grod.  Hence  he  exercised  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Almighty,  and  received  the  homage  of  many  around 
him,  while  he  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  proclaimed,  ^'let 
all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him."  Now  if  it  had  been 
the  design  of  Jehovah  to  unite  himself  to  aifiy  other  being, 
as  he  was  united  to  Christ,  he  would  undoubtedly  have 
specified  the  individuals  with  whom  this  union  should  be 
formed.  In  sending  them  into  the  world,  he  would  not  have 
subjected  them  to  the  necessity  of  bearing  witness  of  them- 
selves. Angels  would  have  announced  their  arrival.  The 
voice  of  God  from  the  clouds  would  have  proclaimed,  "  these 
are  my  beloved  sons,  hear  ye  them."  Miracles  would  have 
borne  testimony  of  their  union  with  the  Godhead.  The 
saints  would  have  been  seen  bowing  in  adoration  before 
them,  and  the  angels  would  have  hastened  to  do  them  ho- 
mage. Whenever  all  these  things  shall  conspire  to  testify 
the  {personal  union  of  any  mortal  to  the  Almighty,  then  shall 
we  believe  his  professions,  and  hold  ourselves  ready  to  wor- 
ship him.  Till  that  time,  it  will  be  impossible  to  hear  an 
individual  set  forth  a  claim  to  the  name  or  perfections  of 
God,  without  feeling  that  he  is  guilty  of  blasphemy. 

The  next  and  only  remaining  feature  of  Antinomianism^ 
of  which  it  is  necessary  here  to  speak,  is  an  exchange  ("  com- 
mutation," as  it  has  sometimes  been  denominated,)  of  char- 
acter with  Christ.  This  doctrine  has  been  held  by  men 
who  seem  not  to  have  rushed  into  all  the  extremes  of  mod- 
ern times ;  and  yet,  I  have  found  no  instance  in  which  it  has 
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not  evidently  undermined  the  obligation  of  the  moral  law. 
The  Rev.  Tobias  Crisp,  D.  D.,  born  at  London,  A.  D.  1600,  is 
probably  the  least  exceptionable  of  them  all.  The  first 
edition  of  his  sermons,  published  A.  D.  1646,  exposed  him 
most  seriously  to  the  charge  of  Antinomianism.  With  a 
view  to  correct  this  impression,  several  of  the  Doctor^s  man- 
uscript sermons  were,  after  his  death,  brought  forth  and  pub- 
lished in  the  subsequent  editions.  In  one  of  these  he  treats 
of  ^^the  use  of  the  law  f^  and  affirms  "that  in  respect  of 
the  rules  of  righteousness,  or  matter  of  obedience,  we  are 
under  the  law  still."  But  in  the  same  section  of  his  sermon 
he  also  teaches  the  primary  errour  of  Antinomianism. 
^'  The  rigour  also  hath  Christ  taken  from  the  law,  insomuch 
as  wecJc  performances^  if  so  be  they  be  sincere,  are  accepted 
in  him  the  Beloved."*  In  this  single  point  lies  the  grand 
secret  of  the  errour,  and  on  the  same  hinge  hangs  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Wesleyan  Perfection.  The  admission,  that 
through  the  mediation  of  Christ  an  abatement  ii$  made  in 
the  demands  of  the  law,  opens  the  door  for  the  entrance  of 
a  train  of  errours.  Though  in  many  parts  of  the  discourse 
now  cited.  Dr.  Crisp  appears  to  contend  for  the  law  as  the 
rule  of  life,  the  tenour  and  the  necessary  effect  of  his  works  are 
deplorable.  And  here  we  cannot  pass  in  silence  over  the 
system  of  this  class  of  errourists.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  place 
them  on  the  same  level  with  the  disciples  of  the  New  Dis- 
pensation. Some  of  them,  indeed,  believed  in  immediate 
revelations.  Even  Dr.  Crisp  publicly  maintained  and  de- 
fended this  opinion  in  respect  to  our  justification.!  The 
Rev.  John  Saltmarsh,  of  the  same  age,  and  an  apostle  of  the 
same  errour,  professed  to  receive  communications  from 
above,  both  concerning  his  own  affairs  and  those  of  the  na- 
tion.t  With  these  were  joined  the  Rev.  John  Eaton,  and 
the  Rev.  Messrs,  Richardson  and  Town.  They  taught,  that 
the  elect  were  justified  before  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
that  faith  in  Christ  only  discloses  to  the  view  of  the  elect, 
this  justification,  which  existed  previously  to  their  faith,  and 
ift.  Crisp  declares,  that  the  sinner  "  is  justified  before  he 
believes,  then  he  believes,  that  he  is  justified,  §    They  taught 

*  Complete  works  of  Tobias  Crisp,  D.  D.    Fourth  editioiii  London,  Vol.  n. 
p«  631. 

t  See  Crisp's  Works,  Vol.  11.  Sermon  30,  p.  140. 

t  Brooks'  Lives  of  thePuriUns,  Vol.  IH.  p.  7S. 

f  Crisp's  Works,  VoL  L  p.  144. 
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"  that  Grod  sees  no  sin  in  believers,  whatever  sins  they  eom- 
mit,"  *^  that  Christ  himself  is  not  so  completely  rig^hteons, 
but  we  are  as  righteous  as  he  was,  nor  we  so  completely 
sinful,  but  he  became,  "being  made  sin,"  as  completely 
sinful  as  we.*  With  them  internal  qualifications,  as  sancti- 
fication,  had  little  or  no  weight  in  determining  the  question 
of  their  justification.  They  did  not  think  it  'allowable  for 
Christians  even  to  inquire  whether  they  believed.  To  doubt 
their  own  faith,  was  to  doubt  Christ.  Some  of  them,  indeed, 
declared  &ith,  repentance  and  obedience  not  to  be  conditions 
of  salvation  on  our  part,  but  that  Christ  repented,  believed, 
and  obeyed  for  us."t  This  was  indeed  an  "entrance  into 
rest,"  and  "  the  commencenient  of  an  everlasting  repose  on 
the  energy  of  the  living  God,  as  the  basis  and  hope  of  right- 
eousness." Against  these,  many  powerful  writers  c(»itended, 
among  whom  was  the  godly  Flavel.  It  ought  however  to  be 
remembered,  that  these  Antinomians,  who  seem,  like  most 
others,  to  have  repelled  the  name,  made  no  pretensions  to 
personal  perfection.  In  this  respect,  they  thought  as  humbly 
of  themselves  as  of  others.  They  supposed  themselves  to 
be  holy  only  in  consequence  of  a  transfer  of  their  sins  to 
Christ,  and  of  his  holiness  to  them. 

Though  each  ofthese  Inranches  of  Antinomianism  ought 
to  be  r^arded  as  a  sad  errour,  truth  requires  us  to  admit, 
that  they  are  not  equally  dangerous.  No  other  system  of 
this  class  is  less  hazardous  than  that  which  was  published 
by  Dr.  Crisp  and  his  associates.  This,  however,  has  been 
adopted  only  by  here  and  there  an  individual  in  our  time. 
Those  who  claim  to  be  perfect,  almost  unanimously  receive 
the  far  more  appalling  and  dangerous  doctrine,  first,  that 
impulses,  or  immediate  revelations,  are  the  guide  of  life;  and 
next,  that  a  personal  union  exists  between  them  and  the 
Saviour,  who  has  now  appeared  the  second  time  in  them, 
without  sin  unto  salvation,  and  is  so  identified  with  them  as 
to  be  responsible  for  whatever  they  think,  feel,  or  do.  This 
is*  the  grossest  form  of  Antinomianism,  and  approaches  ve|^ 
near  the  borders  of  Pantheism. 

But  while  the  disciples  of  the  new  dispensation  almost 
universally  adopt  this  glaring  feature  of  the  general  errour, 
it  cannot  be  concealed,  that  they  occasionally  assert  princi- 

♦  See  CriBp'a  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  436. 

t  See  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Growth  of  Antmonuanism,  by  Rev. 
John  FlaTaL 
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pies  which  belong  to  a  very  diflferent  system.  Abilitt/  to 
do  the  whole  will  of  God^  independently  of  his  gracious 
aidj  is  a  theory  which  seems,  according  to  some  of  their  re- 
presentations, to  be  the  comer-stone  of  their  edifice.  Next 
to  this  is  the  opinion,  that  all  sin  lies  in  the  will,  and  last, 
that  by  a  '^  fixedness  of  purpose  man  is  able  to  stand  against 
the  wiles  of  the  devil,  and  to  answer  the  end  of  his  being.'' 
But  where  is  the  need  of  these  things  in  such  a  system  as 
theirs  7  What  demand  is  there  for  this  ability  in  those  to 
whom  an  Almighty  Saviour  is  personally  united?  What 
call  for  a '  fixed  purpose'  can  there  be,  in  those  who  ^<  roll 
the  responsibility  of  their  future  and  eternal  obedience  on  an 
everlasting  arm  ?"  Is  it  possible  for  them  to  form  any  other 
purpose,  than  to  exclude  from  their  minds  every  feeling  of 
obligation  to  obey  either  the  moral,  or  the  positive  statutes 
of  me  Most  High  ?  we  confess  ourselves  utterly  unable  to 
see  the  use  of  this  "  ability"  and  "  fixedness  of  purpose,"  in 
those  who  feel  no  obligation  to  "work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion with  fear  and  trembling !"  who,  according  to  their 
own  professions,  have  received  perfect  holiness,  and  yet,  in 
respect  to  obedience,  have  done  nothing  and  are  responsible 
for  nothing ! 

Some  who  appear  to  be  leaders  in  this  dispensation, 
declare  those  views,  which  have  just  been  stated  respecting 
"  ability,"  '*  the  will,"  and  "  fixedness  of  purpose,"  to  be  prin- 
ciples of  New-England  divinity.  But  this  divinity  was 
not  so  learned^  either  by  us  or  by  the  church  of  God.  The 
use  of  the  term  "  will,"  in  New-England  theology,  is  evi- 
dently misunderstood  by  these  inspired  metaphysicians. 
They  manifestly  suppose  this  faculty  to  be  disjoined  from 
the  aflfeciions  or  the  heart,  and  to  be  strictly  synonymous 
with  "  purpose,"  or  volition :  and  hence  they  affirm,  that 
by  a  "fix^iness  of  purpose,"  man  is  able  "  to  answer  the 
end  of  his  being."  Now  if  the  term  "will"  be  restricted  in 
its  application  to  what  are  commonly  called  "  the  determi- 
nations of  the  will,"  then  according  to  all  the  views  which 
are  recognized  as  New-England  theology,  this  faculty  is  en- 
tirely subject  to  the  heart.  That "  the  will  is  as  the  greatest 
apparent  good,"  has  always  been  a  distinguishing  doctrine 
of  the  New-England  school.  W  hatever  accords  with  the 
state  of  the  heart  will  always  be  felt  to  be  the  greatest  good. 
Consequently,  while  the  aflfections  exercise  an  almost  un- 
limited control  over  the  purposes,  or  volitions,  the  latter 
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hare  little,  or  do  direct  influence  oyer  the  former.  The 
applicatioD  to  an  uaregenerate  heart  of  a  mere  purpoee  to 
serve  the  Lord,  is  as  inadequate  to  secure  this  end  as  a 
straw  to  stop  the  felling  of  the  Niagara. 

At  first  view,  therefore,  the  system  of  the  Perfectionists 
seems  to  make  uo  provision  for  the  existence  and  influence 
of  that  part  of  a  human  being,  denominated  the  hearty  and 
it  seems  to  he  exposed  to  the  charge  of  maintaining  a  self- 
determining  power  of  the  will.  But  there  is  one  considera- 
tion which  relieves  them  of  the  difficulty.  The  "  Gordian 
knot"  of  their  system  is  easily  untied*  What  others  call 
the  human  heart,  they  call  God.  Instead  of  supposing,  on 
the  one  hand,  their  purposes  to  be  the  result  of  the  agree- 
able, or  disagreeable  feelings,  which  are  excited  by  the 
presentation  of  an  object  to  the  mind's  view,  or  on  the 
other,  of  beUeving  in  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will ; 
they  attribute  them  to  the  Almighty.  This  is  the  precise 
point  of  PERSONAL  UNION,  and  hence  they  declare,  that 
Christ  has  come  into  their  flesh,  dwells  in  and  controls 
them,  and  secures  their  perfect  holiness.  This  is  the  grand 
source  of  their  subsequent  errours.  What  Christians  re- 
gard as  the  dictates  of  their  own  hearts,  and  therefore  care- 
fully scrutinize  by  the  law  and  the  testimony ;  Perfectionists 
believe  to  be  the  movements  of  the  Christ  within  them, 
flowing  forth  according  to  his  directions.  Hence  they 
are  so  confident  of  their  perfection,  that  no  arguments  dot 
written  revelations  make  them  suspect  their  own  errour. 
The  highest  standard,  whatever  other  one  they  profess  to 
have,  of  moral  purity,  is  the  feelings  of  the  imagined  Christ 
within  them.  This  has  been  shown  to  be,  the  human 
heart,  and  from  this,  in  company  with  other  '^evil  thoughts," 
proceeds  that  of  their  own  perfection. 

This  opinion  of  their  own  character  is  universal.  In  a 
few  individuals  it  seems  to  be  only  a  belief,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  Christ  is  imputed  to  them.  They  declare  themselves 
to  be  utterly  unworthy  on  the  ground  of  their  own  works, 
but  perfect  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  Against 
such  a  view  of  their  characters,  it  is  not  desirable  to  contend ; 
especially  if  it  be  separated  in  their  minds  from  the  opinion, 
that  they  are  not  under  the  law  as  a  rule  of  life.  But  this 
particular  view  is  exceedingly  rare.  For  the  most  part, 
ihev  profess,  not  only  to  be  justified  through  the  obedience 
ana  death  of  Christ,  but  also  to  be  personally  perfeciy  to 
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be  as  holy  as  God,  The  declaration  of  their  own  perfection, 
commonly  precedes  the  renunciation  of  the  moral  law. 
Indeed  the  latter  seems  to  be  done,  only  to  remove  a  stand- 
ing refutation  of  their  claim  to  holiness.  As  soon  as  the 
law  is  rejected,  they  perceive  their  need  of  some  standard  of 
duty,  and  immediately  profess  to  be  "led  by  the  Spirit." 
The  way  is  now  open  for  claiming  a  personal  union  with 
Deity.  This  in  most  instances  is  soon  done.  These  opin- 
ions respecting  the  law,  and  the  union  of  saints  with  God, 
we  have  already  shown  to  be  groundless.  Every  conclu- 
sion respecting  their  holiness,  sustained  by  these  premises, 
is  therefore  to  be  utterly  abandoned,  and  the  question,  like 
all  others,  which  pertain  to  salvation,  is  to  be  settled  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Scriptures. 

The  doctrine,  that  any  individuals  are  perfectly  holy,  is 
not  sustained  by  the  oracles  of  God.  They  affirm  "  there  is 
no  man  that  sinneth  not."*  "If  I  justify  myself,  my  own 
mouth  shall  condemn  me ;  if  I  say  I  am  perfect,  it  shall  also 
prove  me  perverse."!  "  There  is  not  a  jnst  man  upon  earth, 
that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  nbt."t  "  There  is  none  good 
but  one,  that  is  God."§  "  If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us."||  Such  testi- 
monies as  these  from  inspired  prophets  and  from  the  Son  of 
God,  are  sufficient  to  put  at  rest,  with  all  teachable  minds, 
the  point  in  discussion.  Nor  are  direct  assertions  of  the 
imperfection  of  every  human  being  the  only  weapon,  which 
God  has  provided  for  the  defence  of  this  position.  Every 
exhortation  to  "  grow  in  grace,"  or  to  "  add  to  our  faith  virtue, 
and  to  virtue  knowledge,  and  to  knowledge  temperance, 
and  to  temnerance  patience,  and  to  patience  godliness,  and 
to  godliness  brotherly  kindness  and  charity,"  is  decidedly 
hostile  to  such  pretensions.  No  individuals  have  received 
more  explicit  testimonials  of  disapprobation  from  God, 
than  they  who  profess  to  excel  others  in  holiness.  In 
the  time  of  Isaiah  there  were  men^  who  said,  "Stand  by 
thyself,  come  not  near  to  me,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou."  Of 
these  Jehovah  said, "  they  are  a  smoke  in  my  nose,  a  fire  that 
burneth  all  the  day."  The  Pharisee,  also,  stood  and  thanked 
God,  that  he  was  not  as  other  men,  and  especially  as  a 
publican,  whom  he  saw  smiting  on  his  breast,  and  saying, 
"  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner ;"  and  yet  the  latter  went 

♦  1  Kings  8: 46.  t  Job  9:  20.  t  Eccl.  7:  20. 

f  Matth.  19: 17.  II 1  John  1: 8. 
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down  to  bis  bouse  justified  rather  than  the  other.  In  rqily, 
it  may  be  suggested,  that  after  all,  these  were  sinful  men. 
This  we  do  not  doubt ;  nor  do  we  see  any  reason  to  doubt, 
that  they,  as  sincerely  as  any  in  our  times,  believed  them- 
selves to  be  holy.  ^'  The  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth," 
and  he  scrutinized  their  hearts,  and  laid  before  the  world 
the  result  of  his  examination  ;  and  were  he  now  to  expose 
the  moral  state  of  those,  who  claim  to  be  perfect,  tfiere  are 
grounds  to  fear  that  the  development  would  be  equally 
appalling. 

This  view  of  their  own  perfection  is  at  variance  with 
the  experience  of  the  saints  in  all  ages.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  very  far  in  the  history  of  almost  any  saint,  from  Noah 
to  the  last  spirit  which  has  gone  from  earth  to  heaven, 
without  finding  them  to  be  imperfect.  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Moses  and  Aaron,  are  described  by  the  finger  of  God,  as 
having  been  guilty  of  serious  transs^ressions ;  and  are  Per- 
fectionists better  than  they  ?  Davicl,  Job,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
and  Daniel,  confessed  their  vileness  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  mournfully  bewailed  their  iniquities ;  and  are  Perfection* 
ists  better  than  they  1  John,  and  James,  and  Paul,  in  differ* 
ent  ways,  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  transgressors,  and 
Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly ;  and  are  Perfectionists  better 
than  they  ?  No,  in  no  wise;  for  we  have  before  shown,  that 
^  there  is  not  a  just  man  up)on  the  earth  that  doeth  good  and 
sinneth  not."  But  her^  we  are  accused  of  holding  forth  for 
imitation  the  example  of  sinful  men,  and  thus  hindering 
the  progress  of  holiness.  To  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  say, 
that  no  instance  can  be  found  in  which  Christians  have 
been  exhorted  to  imitate  the  sins  of  the  ancient  saints. 
Still  we  unhesitatingly  hold  forth,  as  patterns  for  the  people 
of  God,  their  mournful  acknowledgments  of  their  trans- 
gressions, their  penitential  confessions,  and  their  earnest 
supplications  for  pardon.  These  we  unequivocally  pro* 
nounce  to  be  quite  as  necessary  for  any  disciple  of  the  new 
dispensation,  as  for  Noah,  Daniel,  or  Job. 

It  is  asked,  why  we  are  not  content  with  recommending 
the  example  of  our  Saviour  alone  ?  We  reply,  that  as  a 
complete  illustration  of  the  moral  law,  we  hold  it  forth  for  the 
admiration  of  all  the  descendants  of  Adam,  and  call  loudly 
on  them  implicitly  to  imitate  it.  But  as  transgressors,  there 
are  portions  of  our  duty,  which  the  example  of  Christ  does 
not  illustrate.    "  He  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  sepa- 
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rate  from  sinners."  As  he  never  sinned,  he  could  not  con- 
fess sin,  nor  repent  of  it,  nor  be  humble  on  account  of  it,  nor 
seek  forj^veness  in  prayer,  nor  rely  on  the  merits  of  another 
for  justification,  nor  plead  for  his  own  sanctification.  Hence, 
if  God  has  given  examples  of  these  duties,  they  are  of  ne* 
cessity  derived  from  those  who  have  sinned,  and  have  also 
confessed  their  sins,  repented,  relied  on  the  blood  of  Christ 
for  salvation,  and  earnestly  sought  the  sanctifying  opera- 
tions of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Such  instances  are  recorded  in 
the  word  of  God  for  our  instruction,  and  we  are  there  com- 
manded to  be  followers  of  those  who  through  faith  and 
patience  inherit  tlie  promises.  In  this  li^ht  the  examples 
of  the  ancient  saints  are  of  incalculable  miportance  to  all 
who  desire  to  be  saved.  Their  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  various  exposures  even  of  renewed  hearts  to  sin,  their 
deep  contrition,  their  humble  confessions,  and  their  strong 
faith,  have  been  sought  for  and  carefully  copied  by  Chris- 
tians of  every  generation :  nor  will  they  ever  be  neglected 
by  such  as  appreciate  the  qualifications  which  are  accepta- 
ble to  God.  Instead  of  casting  out  of  their  minds  these 
noble  characters,  of  which  the  JEIoly  Spirit  has  informed  us, 
that  the  world  was  not  worthy,  instead  of  impeaching  the 
whole  cloud  of  witnesses,  whom  the  Almighty  has  sum- 
moned to  bear  witness,  respecting  their  duty ;  Christians 
will  joyfully  receive  the  testimony  of  their  lives,  and  humbly 
walk  in  their  steps.  The  man  who  is  not  prepared  to 
understand  their  practical  value,  is  a  stranger  to  the  Spirit 
of  the  Gospel.  And  he  who  rejects  them,  is  not  far  from 
the  border  of  infidelity. 

The  belief  in  one's  own  perfection  is  at  variance  with  a 
correct  and  spiritual  understanding  of  the  divine  law.  It  is 
indeed  possible  to  form  some  general,  and,  as  far  as  they  go, 
tolerably  accurate  views  of  this  law,  while  the  mind  is 
grossly  ignorant  concerning  its  extent.  God  has  informed 
us,  that  It  is  exceedingly  broad,  and  its  exposition  by  the 
Saviour  shows,  that  there  is  no  thought,  feeling,  purpose,  or 
act,  over  which  it  does  not  claim  the  control.  Were  this 
holy  system  of  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  men  spiritually  understood,  and  thoroughly  applied 
to  themselves,  by  the  individuals  under  consideration,  they 
would  not  dare  to  call  themselves  perfect.  They  would  dis- 
cover in  their  thoughts,  feelings,  imaginations,  and  action^ 
80  many  deviations  from  it,  as  to  cdann  them,  and  make 
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them  individually  pray,  <<God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.'^ 
Even  now,  if  they  understood  this  single  principle,  "Thou 
shale  have  no  other  ^fods  before  me,"  they  would  tremble  ta 
maintain  the  profession  of  a  personal  union  with  the  Majesty 
of  heaven  and  earth.  They  would  recoil  with  horrour  from 
the  thought  of  claiming  to  be  sharers  with  the  Almighty  in 
his  natural,  or  moral  perfections.  It  would  appear  to  them 
to  be  the  most  shocking  blasphemy.  They  would  deem  it 
sufficient  condescension  in  God,  to  renew  and  restore  to  his 
fiivour  those,  who  had  so  provokingly  departed  from  him  ; 
nor  could  they  think  it  possible,  that  he  would  elevate  such 
worthless  beings  to  a  participation  in  the  essential  glories  of 
the  Godhead.  They  would  readily  adopt  the  reverent  ex- 
pressions, which  he  has  prepared  for  his  own  worship,  and 
cordially  say,  "  There  is  none  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord.'^ 
"  Thou  art  great,  and  thy  name  is  great  in  might."  "  Who 
would  not  fear  thee,  O  king  of  nations,  for  unto  thee  it  ap- 
pertaineth ;  forasmuch  as  among  all  the  wise  men  of  the 
nations,  and  in  all  their  kingdoms,  there  is  none  like  thee.'* 
"Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name,  for 
thou  only  art  holy."  A  correct  view  either  of  that  part  of 
the  law  which  defines  our  duties  to  God,  or  of  the  adorable 
character,  in  which  it  is  founded,  would  immediately  anni- 
hilate every  suspicion  of  their  own  perfection,  and  make  them 
perceive  themselves  to  be  wretched  and  miserable  and  poor 
and  blind  and  naked.  It  is  ignorance  of  the  holiness  of  the 
Almighty,  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  law,  or  a  practiced 
rejection  of  its  claims,  that  prepares  them  to  retain  the  opin- 
ion, that  they  are  perfect.  This  is  as  tenable  respecting  the 
portions  of  the  law  which  relate  to  men,  as  to  God.  A 
clear  view  of  their  duties  to  mankind  would  instantly  con- 
vince them,  that  they  are  amazingly  deficient,  and  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  congratulate  themselves  with  dreams  of 
their  holiness,  would  fill  them  with  shame,  and  call  forth 
expressions  of  mortification. 

The  profession  of  personal  perfection  is  also  at  variance 
with  the  views  of  the  saints  at  the  last  day.  When  the  Son 
of  Man  shall  come,  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  and  all  the 
holy  angels  with  him,  and  shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
glory,  and  shall  place  the  righteous  on  his  right  hand, 
and  say  unto  them,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  in- 
herit the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,"    and  shall  specify  the  transactions  which  a 
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xegord  for  him  has  led  them  to  perform ;  they  will  be  utterly 
unconscious  of  having  done  them,  and  will  inquire  with 
amazement,  "  When  saw  we  thee  hungry,  and  fed  thee,  or 
thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink  ?  When  saw  we  thee  a  stran- 
ger, and  took  thee  in,  or  naked,  and  clothed  thee,  or  sick, 
or  in  prison,  and  came  unto  thee?"  Nothing  can  be  more 
inconsistent  with  such  language,  than  the  idea  of  their  own 
perfection.  Wherever  else  this  opinion  may  exist,  it  will 
never  be  found  among  those  at  the  right  hand  of  Christ. 

Having?  now  stated  and  examined  the  three  primary 
errours  of  which  this  heresy  is  composed,  it  is  desirable 
also  to  specify  their  results.  Of  these,  the  first  is  conunon- 
ly  the  abandonment  of  prayer  in  the  family,  of  instruction 
in  the  Sabbath  school,  and  the  patronage  of  every  benevo- 
lent society.  Social  and  public  prayer  is  then  denounced 
as  entirely  unnecessary.  The  closet  is  forsaken,  under  the 
pretence  sometimes,  that  they  ^^  need  nothing,"  and  at  others, 
that  they  "  pray  all  the  time."  The  Lord's  prayer  is  rejected, 
because  the  passage  ^^  forgive  us  our  trespasses,"  is  plainly 
inapplicable  to  those  who  are  free  from  sin.  The  Sabbath 
is  regarded  as  the  other  days  of  the  week,  and  in  some  in- 
stances is  wantonly  profaned.  In  a  short  time  Baptism  is 
declared  to  be  no  longer  necessary,  and  the  Lord's  Supper  is 
abandoned.  As  a  reason  for  refusing  the  memorials  of 
Christ's  body,  they  allege  that  the  observance  of  this  ordi- 
nance is  limited,  by  the  expression  "  till  I  come ;"  and  declare 
it  now  to  be  superseded  by  his  arrival  in  their  flesh.  This 
is  denominated  "  his  second  coming." 

It  would  here  be  painfully  instructive  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  disciples  of  the  new  dispensation,  and  those 
who  atdiiSferent  times  since  the  apostolic  age  have  professed 
that  "  Christ  had  made  his  second  appearance  in  them ;" 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  characters  of  the  latter 
have  proved  them  to  be  either  miserable  fanatics,  or  abandoned 
impostors.  The  theory  which  those  of  our  day  attempted 
first  to  sustain,  declares,  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Christ 
appeared  the  second  time  in  our  world,  entered  into  the  flesh 
of  his  people,  and  then  superseded  the  ordinances  of  the 
Gospel.  But  finding  at  length,  that  the  liOrd's  Supper  was 
administered  by  the  apostles  afler  the  day  of  Pentecost,  they 
concluded,  that  Christ  did  not  come  during  their  lives.  The 
period  of  his  second  arrival  was  next  determined  to  be  near 
the  time  when  they  suppose  the  last  book  of  the  inspired 
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yolume  to  have  been  completed.  To  sustain  this  opiniony 
they  compel  those  passages,  which  relate  to  the  destructioii 
of  Jerusalem,  the  death  of  the  beloved  disciple,  and  some 
other  external  events,  to  bear  felse  witness  respecting  the 
Messiah,  by  speaking  what  the  Holy  Spirit  never  intended 
them  to  mean.  The  predictions  of  his  providential  (*' com- 
ings,") dispensations  in  these  respects,  are  declared  to  be  ful- 
filled by  his  second  arrival, — ^his  coming  into  the  flesh  of  his 
saints,  thus  superseding  all  the  ordinances  which  he  es* 
tablished  during  his  incarnation.  As,  according  to  their 
views,  his  second  arrival  occurred  at  the  moment  when  the 
Jewish  dispensation  ceased ;  and  as  the  whole  of  the  new 
Testament,  as  well  as  the  old,  was  given  under  this  dispensa- 
tion, they  unquestionably  believe,  mat  this  ''  second  coming" 
cannot  be  disproved  by  the  Scriptures.  Like  those  who 
relate  miracles  performed  in  circumstances,  which  exclude 
the  possibility  of  investigation,  the  discoverers  of  this  com- 
ing undoubtedly  suppose  the  event  to  be  located  in  a  region, 
and  at  a  time,  from  which  nothing  can  be  drawn  to  cast  sus- 
picion on  their  assertions.  But,'unhappily  for  this  theory, 
the  Scriptures  explicitly  define  the  manner  in  which  the 
Saviour  shall  come  a  second  time  to  the  earth.  In  his  last 
interview  with  his  disciples,  as  he  was  talking  with  them, 
and  they  were  listening  to  his  gracious  words,  he  was  taken 
up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out  of  their  sight  ''And  while 
they  looked  steadfastly  toward  heaven  as  he  went  up,  behold 
two  men  stood  by  them  in  white  apparel,  which  also  said,  ye 
men  of  Galilee,  why  stand  ye  fifazing  up  into  heaven  ?  This 
same  Jesus  which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so 
come  in  like  manner  cls  ye  see  him  go  into  heaven?^  His 
coming  will  then  be  a  public  one.  It  will  be  a  bodily  one. 
He  will  be  seen  by  human  eyes.  He  will  descend  from  the 
clouds.  All  these  circumstances  are  necessary  to  answer 
the  description  of  his  coming  in  like  manner  as  the  apostles 
saw  him  depart.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  unequivocally 
sustained  by  other  expUcit  predictions  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostles.  Indeed  his  coming  is  to  be  so  public,  that  "every 
eye  shall  see  him."  These  prophecies,  like  those  of  the  old 
Testament,  are  not  of  private  interpretation.  The  transac- 
tion to  which  they  relate,  must  be  a  fact  not  only  cognizable 
by  the  external  senses,  but  actually  seen  by  every  eye.  As 
yet  there  has  been  no  such  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  as 
that  described  in  these  passages.    But  it  may  be  replied,  that 
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the  time  of  this  "  coming''  is  represented  by  the  apostles  to 
be  before  the  death  of  some  who  were  then  upon  the  earth. 
And  we  most  cheerfully  admit,  that  whenever  this,  or  simi- 
lar terms  are  used  to  denote  his  providential  dispensations  in 
destroying  Jerusalem,  in  producing  the  external  revolutions 
necessary  to  the  promotion  of  his  kingdom,  or  in  taking  away 
the  hfe  of  any  individual,  they  have  been  fulfilled.  Thus 
the  passage,  "  Behold  I  come  quickly,  and  my  reward  is  with 
me,  to  give  every  man  according  as  his  work  shall  be,"  has 
been  in  one  successive  course  of  fulfilment  ever  since  the 
time  of  its  utterance.  Human  life  is  short,  and  Christ  in  his 
providence  has  come  quickly  to  every  individual  who  has  lived 
on  the  earth,  and  has  received  the  righteous  into  paradise, 
and  doomed  the  wicked  to  their  own  place ;  and  this  pas- 
sage is  still  as  applicable  to  the  present  generation,  as  to  any 
which  preceded  us ;  and  it  will  continue  to  be  applicable  to 
every  individual  till  time  shall  be  no  longer.  But  from  pas- 
sages which  relate  to  providential  dispensations,  no  sem- 
blance of  an  argument  can  be  justly  drawn  to  sustain  the 
opinion,  that  the  second  and  glorious  advent  of  Christ  to 
this  world  is  already  past,  much  less  that  he  has  entered  into 
the  flesh  of  his  people  and  become  personally  united  to 
them. 

The  final  step  in  the  course  of  this  heresy  is  the  most 
appalling  of  them  all.  Perfectionism  in  its  early  stages  con- 
tains the  concealed  elements  of  infidelity,  but  they  are  rapid- 
ly combined,  developed  and  matured.  No  system  of  "Ra- 
tionalism" has  half  the  power  of  Perfectionism  to  hasten 
men  on  to  the  avowal  of  infidel  principles.  Protected  by 
the  sacred  name  of  holiness,  and  seating  itself  deeply  in  the 
passions,  it  soon  gathers  strength  sufficient  to  burst  asunder 
the  bonds,  and  cast  away  the  cords  of  the  moral  law,  of 
evangelical  ordinances,*  and  ecclesiastical  covenants.  But 
here  it  does  not  stop.  It  denies  the  applicability  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  saints  of  the  present  generation.  It  de- 
clares the  personal  instructions  of  Christ  to  be  superseded 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
Finding  itself  afterwards  entangled  in  the  apostolic  writings, 
it  publicly  proclaims,  that  they  also  pertain  to  the  Jewish 
dispensation,  and  have  shared  in  its  decay— that  this  dispen- 
sation ceased,  and  Christianity  was  introduced  by  the  com- 

•  With  the  exception  of  a  few  Perfectionista  in  Massachusetts,  the  r^ection  of 
ordinancM  is  understood  to  be  universal. 
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ing  of  Christ  into  his  saints,  which  occurred,  according  to 
their  chronolo^,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Thence- 
forth it  proclaims  that  the  whole  Bible,  the  New  Testament 
as  well  as  the  Old,  is  applicable  to  the  saints,  '^  only  as  the 
instructions  pertinent  to"  this  world  "  are  applicable  to  the 
citizens  of  the"  world  to  come ;  that  "  the  whole  Bible  is 
the  Old  Testament  to  those  who  are  in  the  kingdom  of 
God ;"  and  that  the  "  New  Testament  is  written  not  with 
ink,  but  with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God."  Here,  then,  we 
see  the  "  end  of  Perfection."  It  is  a  rejection  of  all  the  in- 
structions given  by  the  prophets,  the  apostles,  and  the  Sa- 
viour. It  is  a  submission  to  the  control  of  human  inclinations, 
propensities,  prejudices  and  passions,  improperly  and  crim- 
inally denominated  "  leadings  of  the  Spirit."  If  he  who 
attributes  his  possession  of  reason  to  the  gift  of  the  Author 
of  nature,  and  yet  relies  so  exclusively  on  its  guidance  as 
to  reject  the  Scriptures,  is  justly  denominated  an  infidel ; 
what  shall  he  be  called,  who  abandons  them  through  the 
influence  of  human  feelings,  which  he  has  mistaken  tor  the 
dictates  of  the  Almighty?  If  the  one  is  infidelity  having 
its  source  in  the  reason,  the  other  is  that  more  pestilent  in- 
fidelity having  its  origin  in  the  passions. 

Perfectionism  does  not  profess  to  cherish  hostility  against 
one  church,  or  denomination,  but  against  all.  She  has  ar- 
rayed herself  in  declared  warfare  with  whatever  has  hereto- 
fore been  denominated  Christian.  Hence  all  churches  are 
equally  subject  to  her  attacks.  One  of  the  evils  which  is 
found  to  exist  wherever  this  heresy  has  prevailed,  consists 
in  the  partial  obliteration  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  re- 
ligion from  the  minds  of  those  who  do  not  eventually  adopt 
the  prominent  parts  of  the  errour.  The  ignorant,  the  ardent 
and  the  unstable  in  the  church  are  generally  fisiscinated  by 
its  name,  and  allured  to  hear  the  principles  of  which  it  is 
composed.  These  at  first  are  not  fiilly  declared.  Enough 
only  are  disclosed  to  produce  agitation  and  doubt  respecting 
the  doctrines  received  by  the  churches.  The  Antinomian 
principle,  that  '<  pardoned  sin  is  no  sin,"  and  therefore  that 
the  confession  of  sin  must  be  either  a  falsehood,  or  a  sure 
indication  of  impenitence,  is  one  of  the  early  weapons  widi 
which  Christians  are  assailed.  This  leads  them  to  doubt 
whether  confession  in  prayer  is  acceptable  to  God.  Here 
the  evil  becomes  a  practical  one.  Some  are  perplexed  re- 
specting their  own  duty ;  others,  because  their  brethxen  con- 
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tinue  to  "  make  their  confession  as  aforetime."  This  extends 
toother  principles  and  duties,  and  often  seiiously  affects 
those,  of  whom  we  had  hoped  better  things,  till  their  under- 
standings became  so  confused,  that  *<  when  for  the  time,  they 
ought  to  be  teachers,  they  have  need,  that  one  teach  them 
again  which  be  the  first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ." 
And  while  many  are  thus  agitated  by  the  speciousness 
of  this  delusion  in  its  early  stages,  others  yield  themselves  to 
its  influence,  so  that  in  many  places  there  are  little  confede- 
rations of  religionists,  who  abandon  all  the  ordinances  of  re- 
vealed religion,  and  hold  all  the  prominent  errours  of  Per- 
fectionism. The  subjects  of  this  delusion  do  not,  at  first, 
disclose  any  change  in  their  doctrinal  views.  Slight  de- 
viations fi*om  the  usual  modes  of  communicating  Cluristian 
experience  are  indeed  discernible,  but  they  are  commonly 
so  slight  as  not  to  excite  serious  alarm.  Their  appearance 
is  lovely,  and  their  temper  apparently  amiable.  Their 
whole  demeanour  is  admirably  calculated  to  deceive,  not 
merely  the  unsuspecting,  but  "  the  very  elect."  Sdon  their 
apparent  loveliness  and  joy  are  succeeded  by  indications  of 

Srloom ;  their  spirit  is  evidently  violent,  and  their  language 
ull  of  denunciation.  They  are  now  prepared  for  a  crusade, 
not  only  against  all  who  profess  to  be  Christians,  but  also 
afi^ainst  all  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  revealed  religion. 
They  assail  not  only  those  in  their  own  vicinity,  but  fre- 
quently make  invasions  into  other  places,  and  sometimes 
undertake  long  joumies  to  make  proselytes.  Even  females, 
claiming  to  be  sent  of  God,  often  participate  in  all  the  labours 
of  the  itineracy,  and  make  solitary  tours  to  inculcate  the 
principles  of  their  newly  discovered  liberty.  Were  this  de- 
lusion confined  to  the  private  members  of  the  churches,  it 
would  excite  less  anxiety.  But  it  has  already  drawn  under 
its  influence  students,  licentiates  and  evangelists.  These, 
indeed,  have  been  taken  for  the  most  part  from  the  ranks  of 
comparative  ig^norance,  irregularity,  instability,  or  melan- 
choly. It  must,  however,  be  conceded^  that  individuals 
from  more  than  one  prominent  theological  seminary,  have 
boldly  avowed  these  errours,  and  applied  themselves  to  the 
work  of  teaching  and  defending  them.  In  no  other  way 
has  there  l)een,  aurinff  the  present  generation,  an  apostacy 
in  so  short  a  time  of  so  many,  who  had  either  entered,  or 
were  preparing  to  enter^  the  sacred  office. 
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It  may  be  supposed,  that  a  system  combiniDg  so  much 
absurdity,  infidelity,  and  blasphemy,  can  produce  no  serious 
or  extensive  injury.     This  opinion,  however,  is  not  sus- 
tained by  facts.    Immediately  after  the  settlement  of  Boston, 
in  Massachusetts,  a  single  individual*  arrived  there,  who 
asserted  her  personal  union   with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
maintained  most  of  the  other  principles  which  are  now  in- 
culcated by  the  disciples  of  the  new  dispensation.!     Her 
brother,  the  Rev.  John  Wheelwright  of  Hampton,  New- 
Hampshire,  soon  adopted  her  heresies.    Almost  the  whole 
congregation  in  Boston  were  infected.    Even  their  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton,  seems  for  a  time  to  have  been  partially 
drawn  into  the  delusion.    The  pubUc  affairs  of  the  country 
were  affected  and  deranged  ;  "  nor  could  the  ordering  o[ 
town-lots,  or  town-rates,  or  any  meeting  whatsoever,  escape 
the  confusions  of  this   controversy."      '*  The  expedition 
against  the  Pequot  Indians  was  most  shamefully  discou- 
raged, because  the  army  was  too  much  under  a  covenant  of 
works."    Churches  were  dreadfully  agitated,  and  people, 
who  had  accompanied  their  ministers  three  thousand  miles, 
and  adhered  to  them  through  perils  by  land  and  sea  and 
false  brethren,  now  began  to  cherish  such  ''^  prejudices 
against  their  doctrines,  and  even  their  persons,  as  precluded 
a  desire  ever  again  to  hear,  or  even  to  see  them."    Nor  were 
these  disturbances  settled  without  the  hitervention  of  a 
general  synod.    This  convened  at  Cambridge,  August  30, 
1637 ;   selected  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  and    the  Rev. 
Peter  Buckley  as  moderators;  and,  after  many  efforts,  pray- 
ers, and  tears,  the  evil  began  to  abate.    Mr.  Cotton  again 
acquired  the  confidence  of  his  brethren,  and  many  in  the 
churches,  from  that  time,  gradually  abandoned  the  heresy.t 
Mr.  "Wheelright  was  so  misled  by  his  delusions,  as  to  be  con- 
victed by  the  General  Court  of  sedition,  and  was  banished. 
After  seven  years,  he  wrote  to  the  government  a  confession, 
in  which  he  said,  "  It  is  the  grief  of  my  soul,  that  I  used  such 
vehement  and  censorious  speeches.    I  repent  me,  that  I  did 
adhere  to  persons  of  corrupt  judgment  to  the  countenancing 
and  encouraging  of  tliem  in  any  of  their  errours  or  cvu 

*  Mn.  Hutcbenson. 

i  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  Hartfoid.    Vol.  II.  p.  443. 

t  Magnalia  Chriati  Americana.  Vol.  II.  pp.  440--449. 
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practices."    Upon  this  confession  he  was  recalled,  and  lived 
many  years  a  useful  minister  of  Christ.* 

Had  not  this  heresy  been  thus  early  arrested,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  the  evils,  which  would  have  been  entailed 
on  our  country.     These  can  be  learned  only  in  the  history 
of  the  periods  in  which  it  had  time  to  develope  all  its  prin- 
ciples, and  bring  all  its  fruits  to  maturity.     Such  a  time  oc- 
curred in  Germany  and  Bohemia,  during  the  thirteenth, 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centnries.t     The  "  brethren  and 
sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,"  held  the  three  leading  principles, 
which  constitute  modern  Antinomianism.     They  professed 
to  be  free  from  the  law,  to  be  personally  united  to  God,  and 
to  be  perfect.     The  practical  results  of  this  system  were  ap- 
palling.   Its  disciples  rejected  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel, 
declared  themselves  to   be  Christ,  and  even  assumed  the 
name  of  the  Almighty.     They  abandoned  every  species  of 
labour,  adopted  an  air  of  lunacy  and  distraction,  and  sub- 
sisted by  beggary.      They  asserted,   that  he  who   is  per- 
sonally united  to  God,  cannot  sin,  even  though  he  violated 
every  precept  of  the  decalogue.     With  such  a  principle, 
their  lives  seem  to  have  been  in  perfect  agreement.    Amongst 
no  other  people,  in  no  other  assemblies,  except  those  con- 
vened for  the  worship  of  heathen  deities,  have  there  ever 
been  stronger  indications  of  unrestrained  depravity.    These 
were  the  effects  in  former  times  of  the  delusions,  which 
are  now  revived.    The  history  of  results  in  one  generation 
is  prophecy  concerning  all  those  who,  in  future  times,  shall 
adopt  the  same  principles.      Circumstances  may  produce 
slight  variations  in  the  consequences,  but  their  prominent 
features  are  immutable.     Already  can  facts  of  a  serious 
nature  in  our  own  land  be  cited  to  show,  that  these  princi- 
ples have  lost  none  of  their  power  to  disturb  the  peace  and 
injure  the  morals  of  society  ;  and  if,  in  the  holy  displeasure 
of  God,  they  are  destined  to  continue  and  extend,  we  must 
prepare  to  witness  a  renewal  of  the  painful  scenes,  which 
are  inseparable  from  their  prevalence. 

♦  Brooks'  Lives  of  the  Puritans,  London.    Vol.  III.  pp.  473—477. 

t  See  Dr.  Murdock's  Mosheim.     Vol.  U.  pp.  406,  c&c,  478,  &c.,  539,  &€• 
Dr.  Maclain'a  do.    Vol.  U.  428,  &c.,  600,  &c.,  563,  &c. 
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Akt.   IV.    The   Intellectual  Dependence  op  Men 

ON  God. 

By  W.  B.  Haguttt,  Mt.  Hope  Collegei  Baltimore,  Md. 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  present  design,  to  discuss  any 
of  those  questions,  which  speculative  men  have  raiaed  in  re- 
gard to  the  manner  in  which  events  are  dependent  upon  the 
will  of  the  Creator.  "  It  is  enough  for  our  devotion,"  says 
Brown,  '^  to  trace  everywhere  the  characters  of  the  Divini- 
ty,— of  provident  arrangement  prior  to  this  system  of  things, 
and  to  know  therefore  that  without  that  divine  will  as  ante- 
cedent, nothing  could  have  been."  We  admit  this  to  be  true. 
Every  one  however,  conversant  at  all  with  the  history  of 
opinions  on  this  subject,  knows,  that  a  class  of  philosophers 
as  respectable  as  any  other,  either  in  numbers,  or  weight  of 
authority,  have  been  disposed  ''  to  ascribe  every  change  in 
the  universe,  material  or  intellectual,  not  to  the  original  fore- 
sight and  arrangement  merely,  but  to  the  direct  operation  of 
the  Creator  and  Sovereign  of  the  world."  It  is  not  necessary 
to  avow  a  partiality  for  one  of  these  theories,  more  than 
another.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  say,  that  a  prac- 
tical, abiding  sense  of  the  agency  of  God,  as  extending  in 
some  way  to  all  events,  pervading  minutely  every  department 
of  the  worlds  of  matter  and  mind,  in  every  instance  execu- 
tiuj^,  as  well  as  ordaining  the  laws  which  govern  their  ope- 
rations, is  not  only  a  sentiment  of  vigorous  piety  when  cher- 
ished in  a  high  degree,  but  in  some  degree,  higher  or  lower, 
essential  to  the  very  existence  of  piety.  No  person  can  be 
wholly  deficient  in  this  feeling,  who  is  not  wanting  also  in 
every  other  religious  sentiment.  That  man  must  be  a  stran- 
ger to  all  the  practical  impressions  of  piety,  and  living  in  a 
state  of  mind  essentially  atheistic,  who  is  habitually  unob- 
servant of  the  relations,  which  as  a  creature  he  sustains  to 
the  Creator,  who  witnesses  the  events,  which  take  place 
around  him  without  ever  being  reminded  of  the  divine  effi- 
ciency which  causes  them,  and  who  is  conscious  too  of  pro- 
cesses within  him,  which  he  supposes  perhaps,  if  he  has  any 
precise  beUef  about  them,  may  be  self-originated  and  self-di- 
rected. Regarded  in  one  point  of  view,  the  great  difbrence 
between  the  truly  religious  and  irreligious  lies  chiefly  in  this, 
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that  while  the  former  are  penetrated  more  or  less  deeply  with 
a  sense  of  God's  universal  presence  and  their  own  reli^ce 
upon  him,  the  latter,  if  they  feel  these  truths  at  all,  feel  them 
only  in  a  low  degree.  To  ^he  eye  of  the  Christian  every 
operation  of  nature  discloses  some  trace  of  the  Deity. 
These,  he  exclaims,  as  the  changes  of  the  year  pass  before 
him, 

"Thero Almichty  Father,  these 

,   Are  but  the  ▼aried  Goa.    The  rollioff  year 
IflfuUof  thee." 

It  is  man,  on  the  contrary,  "wandering*'  emphatically, 
"  with  brute,  unconscious  gaze,"  who, 

'"  Marks  not  the  mighty  Hand, 


That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres ; 
.  Works  in  the  secret  deep ;  shoots,  streaming  thence 

The  fair  profusion,  that  o'erspreaas  the  spring ; 
'   Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day ; 

Feeds  every  creature;  hurls  the  tempest  forth ; 

And,  as  on  earth  his  grateful  change  revolves, 

With  transport  touches  all  the  sprmgs  of  life." 

Characteristic  however  as  it  is  of  the  truly  religious,  that 
they  have  alwajrs  some  impression,  stronger  or  weaker,  of 
God's  all  pervading  energy,  there  is  still  something  dispro- 
portionate often  in  the  development  of  this  impression  even 
in  their  minds.  Instead  of  manifesting,  as  we  should  expect^ 
an  equal  sensibility  to  all  the  relations  of  their  dependent 
state,  it  is  more  common  to  see  them  comparatively  indifferent 
to  some  of  these  relations,  although  as  important  and  as 
practical  as  those  which  they  fully  appreciate.  We  have  an 
example  of  this  deficiency  in  the  inadequate  views,  which 
the  great  body  even  of  religious  men,  entertain  in  regard  to 
the  extent  of  their  intellectual  dependence  on  God,  It 
would  almost  seem  as  if  the  good  were  in  league  with  the 
wicked,  to  exclude  the  Creator  altogether  from  this  depart- 
ment of  his  agency.  They  claim  for  their  minds,  if  we  may 
infer  their  pretensions  from  their  feelings,  a  constitution 
wholly  unlike  that,  which  they  claim  either  for  their  bodies, 
or  the  physical  world,  or  the  course  of  events ;  a  constitution, 
which  removes  the  Infinite  Ruler  from  all  concern  in  the  intel- 
lectual acts  of  his  creatures,  and  which  invests  them  with  a 
self-sufficiency  as  to  such  acts,  which  these  very  individuals 
who  exercise  it,  would  deem  it  the  madness  of  impiety  to  ar- 
rogate in  respect  to  any  thing  else.  The  majority, — we 
would  leave  room  for  some  and  honourable  exceptions, — ^but 
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the  majority  even  of  those  who  are  really  devout,  who  carry 
the  sentiment  of  dependence  so  far  as  to  recognise  it  in  all  the 
common  occurrences  of  life,  virtually  disown  this  sentiment 
the  moment  they  come  to  act  as  intellectual  beinsfs,  as  if  they 
had  now  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  God's  dominion,  and 
were  in  regions,  to  which  his  eye  seldom  wanders,  and  where 
the  pressure  of  his  arm,  elsewhere  ever  upon  them,  has  ceas- 
ed to  be  felt- 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  go  minutely  into  the  proof  of 
these  remarks.  The  bare  statement  of  them  will  suggest  to 
the  reader  the  general  evidence  of  their  truth.  No  person 
especially,  we  think,  will  call  for  confirmation  of  them,  who 
has  been  himself  addicted  to  the  pursuits  of  study,  and  is  a 
believer  in  that  dependence  upon  the  Creator  for  all  capacity 
of  action,  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  derived  existence. 
His  own  experience  establishes  the  point.  He  cannot  but  be 
conscious,  that  however  deficient  he  may  have  been  in  ac- 
knowledging his  other  relations  as  a  created  being,  he  has 
still  been  less  deficient  there,  than  in  respect  to  his  inability 
to  think  and  reason,  except  as  God  gives  him  the  power. 
At  the  very  time  when  he  would  have  been  absolutely  shock- 
ed at  the  thought  of  his  own  presumption,  had  be  merely 
undertaken  a  journey,  or  changed  his  place  of  residence,  or 
performed  some  similar  thing  without  confessing  his  need  of 
higher  wisdom  than  his  own,  it  has  been,  perhaps,  his  habit 
to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  profoundest  truths,  and 
yet  feel  as  much  dependent  upon  his  own  resources  for  suc- 
cess, as  though  he  believed  mind  were  a  thing  which  Deity 
itself  could  not  influence. 

It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  trace  developments  of  the  dis- 
position' which  has  now  been  mentioned,  in  numberless 
ways.  After  what  has  been  said,  a  single  illustration  will 
suffice.  Were  men  equally  susceptible  of  impressions  of 
their  dependence,  fi-om  the  various  modes  in  which  God 
exerts  his  energy  upon  them,  we  should  see  them  as  much 
affected  by  witnessinsr  striking  displays  of  intellectual  power, 
as  those  which  are  purely  physical.  Instead  of  this,  the  re- 
verse, as  every  one  knows,  is  true.  Let  a  person,  with  such 
habits  of  religions  association  as  intelligent  Christians  gen- 
erally possess,  read  such  a  work,  for  example,  as  Henderson's 
*•  Journal  of  a  residence  in  Iceland," — a  work  abounding  in 
descriptions  of  the  most  remarkable  natural  phenomena,  and 
without  a  single  comment  from  the  author  to  direct  his 
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thoughts  to  God,  how  frequently  during  the  perusal  will  his 
thoughts  of  their  own  accord  take  this  direction.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  manner,  in  which  the  scenes  there  described 
would  be  hkely  to  impress  an  eye-witness,  how  impossible 
for  any  serious  reader  to  peruse  even  the  description  itself, 
without  being  led,  through  these  works  of  nature,  up  to  na- 
ture's God.  What  levity,  what  skepticism,  yea,  we  will  add, 
what  atheism  itself,  can  prevent  his  mind  from  recurring 
instantly  to  that  Omnipotent  Being,  whose  agents  he  sees, 
through  the  medium  of  the  narrative,  at  work  on  every  side 
of  him,  shaking  the  earth,  and  rending  the  mountains,  and 
convulsing  the  heavens,  in  the  potency  of  their  strength  7 

Interdumqae  atram  prorumpit  ad  aethera  nubem, 
Atlolitque  gfloboa  flammarum,  et  aidera  Iambi t 

But  let  this  same  individual  now,  whom  we  have  sup- 
posed to  be  thus  affected  by  an  exhibition  of  mere  physical 
power,  contemplate  some  of  the  mightier  movements  of 
mind, — ^let  him  study,  for  instance,  such  a  performance  as 
Butler's  Analogy,  or  the  Paradise  Lost  of  Milton ; — let  him 
reflect  whaV various  and  wonderful  powers  must  have  been 
exerted  to  produce  it,  what  discriminating  there  must  have 
been  of  reason,  what  recollecting  of  memory,  what  imagina- 
tion, what  skill  in  language,  what  vigorous  exercise,  in  short, 
of  every  part  of  the  intellectual  man  ; — ^suppose  him  fiilly 
able  to  follow  the  track  of  these,  or  any  of  the  other  great 
masters  of  thought  and  expression,  keenly  sensible  to  what- 
ever is  excellent  in  style,  or  powerfu]  in  ailment,  so  that 
the  displays  of  their  taste  shall  delight  him,  and  the  grandeur 
of  their  conceptions  amaze  him,  and  his  captivated  soul  yield 
to  them  the  homage,  which  genius  like  theirs  exacts ;  and  yet 
in  all  this  idolatry  of  men,  how  little  adoration  is  there 
likely  to  be  of  God  ?  How  improbable  is  it,  that  it  will  even 
once  occur  to  him,  that  there  has  been  any  co-operation 
of  divine  with  human  agency,  in  the  production  of  what  is 
thus  exciting  his  wonder  ?  How  much  reason  to  fear,  that 
so  far  from  having  this  tendency,  such  feats  of  intellectual 
strength  will  raise  unduly  his  conceptions  of  the  creature's 
power  of  achievement,  and  in  this  way  diminish  his 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  interpositions  on  the  part  of  the 
Creator?  A  mind,  it  is  needless  to  say,  affected  thus  from 
viewing  the  mental  efforts  of  others,  is  in  any  state  but  one 
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ibvouraUe  to  just  impressions  of  its  own  dependence.  We 
have  proposed  a  trial  for  testing  the  correctness  of  these  le- 
marks,  which  every  one  can  apply  for  himself;  and  if 
doubted,  we  have  only  to  request  that  the  trial  may  be 
made. 

It  does  not  comport  with  our  design  to  dwell  at  any 
great  length  on  the  reasons,  which  account  for  this  propen- 
sity of  men  to  overlook  their  intellectual  dependence.  The 
apology  for  a  thing,  however,  is  sometimes  to  be  found  in  its 
explanation.  We  shall  attempt,  therefore,  to  give  so  much 
of  the  explanation  as  may  serve  to  show,  that  lT  the  propen- 
sity in  question  be  defensible,  it  must  be  on  some  other 
ground  than  that  of  its  origin. 

It  would  be  strictly  true,  but  not  pertinent,  to  adduce,  as 
its  principal  cause,  that  disposition  of  men  to  exclude  God 
from  all  superintendence  of  the  universe,  which,  as  Scripture 
affirms,  makes  part  of  their  depravity,  and  as  all  history 
teaches,  gives  place  only  to  the  re-creating  eneigy  of  the 
Gospel.     This  account  of  the  matter  does  not  meet  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  case.     It  suggests  a  reason,  indeed,  for  the 
blindness  of  men  to  the  footsteps  of  Deity  throughout  the 
creation  at  large,  but  leaves  it  unexplained,  that  there  should 
be  so  much  more  of  it  in  this  particular  department  which 
we  speak  o^  than  any  where  else.    To  account  for  this,  we 
must  resort  to  other  causes,  more  specific  than  this  general 
one ;  causes  which,  although  they  may  derive  an  increased 
activity  from  this  leading  one,  would  still  exercise  a  degree 
of  influence,  even  if  that  had  no  existence.    We  have  not  to 
look  &r  in  searching  for  such  causes.    In  the  first  place,  all 
those  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  neglect  of  mental  sci- 
ence in  general,  prevent  also  attention  to  tnis  connexion, 
whatever  it  be,  between  God's  agency  and  the  agency  of 
man  in  these  intellectual  acts,  with  which  mental  science  is 
concerned.     The  philosophy  of  mind,  it  is  well  known,  has 
ever  had,  in  comparison  with  other  branches  of  study,  but 
few  votaries.    Its  inquiries  are  too  abstract,  of  course,  for  the 
bulk  of  mankind.    But  even  as  to  professed  students,  they 
are  so  fiir  partakers  of  that  tendency  of  our  nature  to  be 
more  attentive  to  things  around  us,  than  within  us,  that  they 
are  commonly  better  acquainted  with  all  other  subjects  than 
with  their  own  minds.    A  consequence  of  tliis  must  be,  that 
our  mental  acts  will  suggest  to  us  the  idea  of  God  less  fte- 
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queatly,  than  those  external  objects  which  address  the  senses, 
and  which  we  are  more  accustomed  to  notice.  If  it  were 
in  all  respects  as  natural  for  men  to  think  of  a  First  Cause, 
when  they  witness  developments  of  mind,  as  when  they 
witness  the  operations  of  matter,  they  would,  even  in  that 
case,  associate  the  idea  of  God  with  physical  objects  a  thou- 
sand times,  where  they  would  associate  it  once  with  a  men- 
tal act,  either  in  themselves  or  in  others.  For  we  do  not 
over-state  the  proportion,  when  we  say,  that  the  majority 
even  of  thinking  men,  take  a  thousand  times  more  notice  of 
what  is  passing  in  the  world  around  them,  than  of  what 
occurs  within  either  their  own,  or  tlie  minds  of  others. 
Henc9  the  traces  of  the 


■"  Mighty  Hand 


That  every  busy  wheels  the  silent  spheres," 

may  be,  we  believe  they  are,  equally  conspicuous  in  the 
movements  of  the  intellectual  world  ;  but  of  course  they  will 
not  he  equally  discerned  so  long  as  the  mind  is  less  directed 
to  them,  than  to  those  other  traces  of  the  same  Hand,  which 
are  elsewhere  visible.  Unless,  however,  you  think  the  stu- 
pidity of  men  an  excuse  for  their  beinp  unmindful  of  the  in- 
tellectual wonders  within  them,  it  is  no  excuse  surely  for 
their  being  ignorant  of  those  lessons  of  dependence,  which 
a  proper  attention  to  these  wonders  would  impress  upon 
them. 

But  the  explanation  which  we  are  seeking  is  to  be  found 
chiefly,  we  think,  in  another  circumstance.  Men,  it  has 
just  been  said,  attend  almost  exclusively  to  external  things. 
They  observe  them,  study  them,  understand  them,  white  me 
wonderful  instruments  themselves,  with  which  they  acquire 
this  knowledge,  are  comparatively  neglected  and  unknown. 
Were  the  fact  however  otherwise,  were  men  as  diligent 
students  of  mind  as  they  are  of  matter,  it  may  still  be 
doubted,  whether  they  would  feel  their  dependence  so 
much  in  the  relations  which  they  sustain  to  the  former,  as 
in  those  which  they  sustain  to  the  latter.  A  remark  or  two 
will  explain  this.  We  seem,  in  our  applications  of  the  law, 
that  effects  must  have  always  their  causes,  to  practise  t  sort 
of  partiality.  The  law,  in  other  words,  does  not  operate 
equally  in  reference  to  all  classes  of  effects.  In  the  case  of 
such  as  are  purely  physical,  it  leads  us  not  only  to  remark 
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the  connexion  in  which  events  stand  to  each  other,  but 
unless  our  philosophy  be  atheism,  carries  back  our  thoughts 
irresistibly  to  the  Ordaiuer  of  that  connexion.  The  absur- 
dity of  supposing  blind,  unthinking  matter  to  be  the  author 
of  its  own  changes,  is  so  glaring,  that  we  are  urged  in- 
stinctively to  refer  them  to  some  higher  agency,  on  which 
we  feel,  that  both  those  changes,  and  we  ourselves,  so  far  as 
concerned  with  them,  must  be  ultimately  dependent.  It  is 
for  otherwise  with  the  operations  of  mind.  When  we  per- 
form an  intellectual  act  ourselves,  or  witness  its  perform- 
ance by  others,  we  have  before  us  an  intelligent,  conscious 
agent.  In  tracing  an  effect  to  such  an  agent,  we  are  apt  to 
feel  that  we  have  fully  accounted  for  it.  We  are  not  struck 
with  the  same  necessity,  as  in  the  other  case,  of  extending 
the  claim,  till  we  have  fastened  it  to  the  very  throne  of  the 
Eternal.  This  necessity,  however,  so  far  from  being  re- 
moved, or  even  diminished,  still  exists,  and  that  too,  as  a 
moment's  reflection  must  show,  in  an  infinitely  higher  de- 
gree. By  as  much  as  the  mechanism  of  mind  surpasses 
that  of  matter,  is  more  evincive  of  wisdom  and  skill,  more 
unlike  any  of  the  products  of  human  power  ;  by  so  much 
must  its  connexion  with  the  Supreme  Architect  be  more 
close  and  intimate,  by  so  much  must  its  dependence  upon 
him  for  existence  and  for  the  harmony  of  its  operations,  be 
more  incessant  and  entire.  Not  to  feel  this,  is  to  practise  on 
ourselves  so  strange  ari  illusion  as  that  of  leaving  the  chain 
of  cause  and  effect  to  support  itself,  just  where  it  is  least 
capable  of  self-support. 

But  these  remarks  are  detaining  us  too  long  from  the 
principal  object  which  we  have  in  view.  Accordingly,  we 
proceed  to  say,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all,  especially  of  those 
whose  chief  employment  is  study,  to  feel  that  they  are  de. 
pendent  upon  God  for  the  successful  exertion  of  their 
minds,  and  to  cherish  the  habit  of  constant  resort  to  him  for 
the  assistance  which  they  need.  We  mieht  argue  this  duty 
on  various  grounds.  By  disowning  God's  superintena- 
ence  of  the  intellectual  world,  we  exclude  him,  if  not  from  the 
most  glorious,  yet  certainly  one  among  the  most  glorious  of 
all  the  spheres  of  his  operations.  His  power,  for  which 
nothing  is  too  vast,  we  are  supposing  to  fail,  and  his  inspect 
tion,  for  which  nothing  is  too  minute,  to  be  withdrawn,  just 
where  we  ought  to  see  his  arm  ^achieving  its  highest  woth 
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ders,  and  his  eye  directing  its  intensest  gaze.  Mind,  be  it 
remembered,  is,  in  every  point  of  view^,  incomparably  more 
noble  than  matter.  The  power  requisite  for  creating  it, 
must  be  not  only  superior  in  degree,  but  different  in  kind, 
from  that  exerted  in  any  of  the  other  works  of  Deity.  It  is 
made  for  ends  of  infinitely  higher  value.  All  things  else 
exist  merely  in  subserviency  to  it.  The  laws,  which  regu« 
late  its  movements,  are  as  harmonious  as  those  which  make 
"  the  music  of  the  spheres."  It  is  surely  here  then,  if  any 
where,  that  God  should  be  acknowledged.  To  overlook  his 
agency  in  all  the  other  modes  of  its  exertion,  would  be  to 
strike  a  feebler  blow  at  his  honour,  than  to  overlook  it  simply 
in  this.  For  what  are  towering  mountains,  though  "  Alps 
o'er  Alps  arise,"  compared  with  an  intellect,  which  the  Cre- 
ator has  made  capable  of  soaring  to  the  heavens,  and  tilling 
immensity  even  with  the  presence  of  its  thoughts !  How 
unjust  therefore,  how  disparaging  to  God's  noblest  work, 
that  we  should  be  more  affected  with  the  proofs  of  his 
power,  that  we  should  be  made  more  sensible  of  his  greatness, 
and  our  own  weakness,  when  we  contemplate  objects  of  the 
natural  creation,  than  when  we  consider  the  structure  and 
operations  of  mind  ! 

But  it  is  another  reason  for  acknowledging  our  intellect- 
ual dependence,  on  which  we  would  chiefly  insist  The 
highest  success  in  study  is  impossible  without  it.  We  can- 
not doubt,  surely,  that  he  who  made  our  minds  has  still 
access  to  them ;  that  he  can  with  infinite  ease  direct  their 
operations ;  embarrass  or  facilitate  their  labour,  just  as  he 
pleases.  This  he  can  do,  without  the  working  of  any  mira- 
cle, or  disturbing  in  the  least  degree  the  harmony  of  our  pow- 
ers. "  Think  with  yourself,"  says  Watts,  "  how  easily  and 
how  insensibly  the  Author  of  your  being  can,  by  one  turn 
of  thought,  lead  you  into  a  large  scene  of  useful  ideas.  He 
can  teach  you  to  lay  hold  on  a  clue,  which  may  guide  your 
thoughts  with  safety  and  ease  through  all  the  difficulties  of 
an  intricate  subject.  He  can  direct  your  motions,  by  his 
providence,  so  that  the  glance  of  an  eye,  or  a  word  striking 
the  ear,  or  a  sudden  turn  of  the  fancy,  shall  conduct  you  to 
a  train  of  happy  sentiments."  Since  God  now  has  such 
eontroul  over  our  minds,  reason  itself  dictates,  that  we 
should  apply  to  him  for  aid,  that  we  should  feel  deeply  our 
need  of  it,  that  we  should  beseech  him  earnestly  to  bestow 
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it    Let  ns  do  this,  and  if  there  be  truth  in  the  promises  of 
piety,  our  success  will  certainly  be  the  greater. 

In  saying  this,  we  are  saying  nothing  inconsistent  with 
the  fact,  that  irreligious  persons,  profiuie  persons,  infidels, 
atheists,  deniers,  not  only  of  Gods  superintending  care 
of  the  universe,  but  of  his  existence  even,  hare  been 
often  times  prodigies  of  intellect,  eminent  for  all  those  mental 
gifts,  which  that  Being  whom  they  disown,  bestows  upon 
the  most  &voured  mortals.  We  do  wrong  to  infer  firom 
such  cases,  that  study  may  be  divorced  from  prayer  without 
putting  its  success  at  all  to  the  hazard.  It  is  a  very  differ- 
ent reflection  which  the  examples  of  infidel  wit  and  infidel 
learning  should  awaken.  If  men  of  this  class  have  risen  to 
such  eminence,  without  the  aid  of  a  prayfiil  reliance  on 
God,  how  much  higher  a  rank  might  they  have  taken, 
we  would  say,  had  they  been  equally  studious,  but  more 
devout ! 

Perhaps  the  correct  view  of  the  matter,  however,  is  still 
a  different  one.  Mankind  ous[ht  to  be  better  apprised  than 
the  mass  of  them,  we  suspect,  are,  that  very  few  of  those 
great  efforts  of  mind,  which  have  been  of  real  service  to  the 
world,  have  been  made  by  men  utterly  regardless  of  their  re- 
lations to  God.  To  make  no  account  of  any  thing  which 
Christianity  might  ^ain,  how  little  would  be  lost  even  to 
the  cause  of  sound  learning  and  human  improvement,  were 
we  at  this  moment  deprived  of  every  contribution  to  our 
stores  of  knowledge,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  such  men 
as  Volney,  Diderot,  Voltaire,  Shaftsbury,  Bolingbroke,  God- 
win, Paine,  Hume,  or  any  other  of  the  champions  of  infidel- 
ity !  How  few  books,  to  which  we  attach  any  very  high 
valtie  even  as  scholars,  would  disappear^from  our  libraries ! 
What  single  one  amons:  all  the  important  arts  of  life  should 
we  cease  to  enjoy  1  Extingfuish,  on  the  contrary,  the  light, 
which  such  minds  as  those  of  Bacon,  Newton,  Boyle,  Locke, 
Hale,  Milton,  and  a  host  of  others  of  similar  feme,  have  shed 
upon  the  subjects  of  huiian  study,  and  what  darkness 
spreads  instantly  over  the  whole  firmament  of  science ! 
What  have  we  left  that  deserves  the  name  even  of  philoso- 
phy, or  literature,  or  arts !  But  these  men,  be  it  remem- 
bered, whom  our  whole  race  revere,  and  should  revere,  as 
their  ornaments  and  benefactors,  felt  that  intellectually,  as 
well  as  physically,  they  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  their  being 
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in  God.  We  have  not  only  their  recorded  assent  to  the  truth 
of  Christianity  in  general,  but  pleasing  evidence,  as  to  many 
of  them  at  least,  that  they  experienced  its  power.  It  is  to 
this  cause  we  refer  it,  that  with  an  ability  not  superior  per- 
haps to  what  many  of  the  enemies  of  religion  possessed, 
they  yet  laboured  to  so  much  better  purpose.  We  see  suffi* 
cient  reason  for  the  difference  of  their  success  in  the  diiter- 
ence  of  their  piety.  We  believe  the  illustrious  Bacon  has 
discovered  to  us  his  most  efficient  instrument  of  study,  the 
real  Novum  Organum, — not  so  much  in  his  peculiar  rules 
of  investigation  as  a  philosopher,  as  in  those  prayers  which 
we  find  among  his  writings,  composed  by  him  for  his  use, 
as  a  student  and  an  author, — full  of  the  most  lowly  self- 
distrust,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  most  devout  reliance 
upon  God  for  aid,  on  the  other.  Milton  too  felt,  that  if  he  ever 
composed  a  work,  which  posterity  should  not  "  willingly  let 
die,"  he  must  not  only  exert  strenuously  his  own  powers,  but 
look  also  for  assistance  to  that  '^  Eternal  Spirit,  who  can  enrich 
with  all  utterance  and  knowledge,  and  send  out  his  seraphim 
with  the  hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  the 
lips  of  whomsoever  he  pleases."  From  a  feeling  like  this, 
says  Johnson,  so  rational  and  devout,  we  mi^ht  have  ex- 
pected the  Paradise  Lost.  The  thing  which  Johnson  here 
approves,  he  himself  practised.  After  conceiving  (he  plan 
of  the  Rambler,  we  read,  that  he  composed  and  offered  up 
the  following  prayer:  "Almighty  God,  the  giver  of  all 
good  things,  without  whose  help  all  labour  is  ineffectual, 
and  without  whose  grace  all  wisdom  is  folly  :  grant  I  be- 
seech thee,  that  in  this  my  undertaking,  thy  Holy  Spirit 
may  not  be  withheld  from  me,  but  that  1  may  promote  thy 
glory,  and  the  salvation  both  of  myself  and  others :  grant 
this,  O  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ !"  But  we  need 
not  multiply  examples.  Although  the  charge  of  a  great 
deficiency  on  this  subject  lies  against  Christian  students  in 
general,  yet  many  exceptions,  too  many  for  enumeration, 
have  been  furnished  by  literary  men  of  the  very  first  class, 
whether  you  regard  the  vigour  of  their  minds,  or  the  success 
of  their  application. 

(<  Learning  has  borne  such  (hiit  in  other  days 
On  all  her  branches :  piety  has  foand 
Friends  in  the  friends  of  science,  and  true  prayer 
Has  flowed  from  lips  wet  with  Casialian  dews.'* 
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These  scholars,  whether  we  are  students  of  God^s  word, 
or  his  works,  these  are  the  men  whom  we  should  take  as 
our  guides.  An  example,  which  minds  of  this  lofty  order 
felt  it  to  be  no  weakness  for  them  to  exhibit,  it  surely  can 
be  no  weakness  in  us  to  follow.  We  cannot  have  less  oc- 
casion certainly,  than  they,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  truth, 
!  that  it  is  the  "  Lord,  who  giveth  wisdom ;  that  out  of  his 

I  mouth  Cometh  knowled^  and  understanding."     It  is  an 

exhortation,  which  addresses  itself  to  those,  who  seek  an 
acquaintance  with  human,  as  well  as  divine  things,  that  if 
they  "  cry  after  knowledge,  and  lift  up  their  voice  for  under- 
standing, they  shall  find  the  knowledge  of  God."  It  is  a 
promise  which  it  requires  but  a  weak  faith  to  believe ;  for 
I  surely  he,  who  permits  us  to  ask  him  for  our  daily  bread, 

j  will  not  be  unmindful  of  the  intellectual  wants  of  his 

I  creatures. 

I 
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Art.  T.    Review  op  the  Works  of  Rev.  John 

Angell  James. 

By  Rar.  Wiluam  B.  BruAovm,  D.  D.  AllwDyi  N.  Y. 

/  OtrigiianFeUotDshipf  or  the  Church  Membert^  Guide. 
11  The  Chrietian  Futhei^e  PreatrU  to  his  Children, 

III.  Chrieiian  Charity  explained,  or  the  Influence  of  Religion  upon  Temper 
•iaUdt  ineai  Exponium  qfthe  thirteenik  chapter  qf  the  FKrot  EpiMeto  th€ 
Corinthiane. 

IV.  7^  Family  Monitor j  or  a  Help  to  Domestic  Happiness. 

V.  The  Anxious  Inquirer  q/ler  Salvation,  directed  and  encouraged. 

There  is  scarcely  any  thinff  in  connexion  with  the 
progress  of  the  Gospel  in  these  latter  years,  which  strikes 
the  mind  of  the  Christian  more  impressively  or  delightfully, 
than  the  increased  amount  of  intercourse  it  has  involved 
between  the  disciples  of  Christ,  not  only  of  different  com- 
munions, but  especially  of  different  countries.  Within  less 
than  half  a  century  past,  the  mass  of  Christian  professors  in 
this  country  were  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  church,  in  any  other  land  than  their 
own ;  and  the  same  remark  would  no  doubt  equally  apply 
to  nearly  every  other  conn  try  in  which  Christianity  has  been 
the  prevailing  religion.  It  is  true  indeed  that  a  few  of  our 
most  distinguished  divines  were  in  habits  of  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  learned  theologians  of  Europe,  but  the  in- 
telligence which  came  hither  through  this  channel,  was  lim- 
ited to  a  few;  for  there  were  no  religious  newspapers  or 
periodicals  by  which  it  could  be  borne,  as  on  the  wmgs  of 
the  morning,  to  the  most  obscure  and  distant  hamlet  in  the 
land.  But  since  the  modern  era  of  Christian  benevolence 
has  opened  upon  the  world,  the  church  has  been  learning 
the  secret  that  she  is  substantially  one  body ;  that  though 
mountains  may  rise,  and  oceans  may  roll,  to  separate  her 
members  from  one  another,  yet  they  can  still  maintain,  in 
various  ways,  a  delightful  communion ;  and,  what  is  more, 
that  in  that  spirit  of  charity  which  has  begun  so  signally  to 
control  her  movements,  there  is  a  celestial  energy  by  which 
she  can  scale  the  still  more  formidable  barriers  that  have 
been  erected  by  a  cold  and  sectarian  jealousy.  In  most  of 
the  great  religious  movements  of  the  present  day,  we  may 
see  unequivocal  evidence  that  the  church  as  a  body  is  losing 
Vol.  I.  76 
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sight  comparatively  of  the  less  ia  her  increased  regard  for 
the  greater ;  that  she  is  becomiug  more  willing  to  sacrifice 
local  and  party  considerations,  to  her  own  spiritual  interests 
and  the  honour  of  her  Head ;  and  that  even  Christians  who 
dwell  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth,  and  who  hold  different 
denominational  peculiarities,  and  who  have  never  seen,  and 
have  not  the  prospect  of  seeing  each  other  in  the  flesh,  can 
enter  into  a  cordial  co-operation  for  the  advancement  of  the 
great  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness. 

As  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  more  intimate  fellow- 
ship which  exists  among  Christians  in  different  countries 
results,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  spirit  of  benevolent  action 
which  has  b^n  poured  out  upon  the  church,  so  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  the  one  has  operated  to  the  production  of  the  other. 
The  spirit  of  Christian  lienevoletice  is  social  and  expansive 
in  its  very  nature ;  and  it  were  impossible  that  it  sbo<ild  op- 
erate in  any  community  of  Christians  without  purifying 
them  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  a  grovelling  selfishness, 
and  leading  them  to  look  abroad,  not  only  for  objects  of  char- 
ity, but  also  for  a  fraternal  co-operation.  And  this  is  just 
what  has  been  realized  in  the  recent  benevolent  iiK>vements 
of  the  church.  The  true  disciples  of  Christ  all  over  the 
world  have  begim  to  feel,  that  they  arc  labouring  for  the 
same  great  object ;  and  while  they  are  naturally  attracted  to 
each  other  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  affection,  they  under- 
stand that  union  is  strength ;  and  that  the  church  may  be 
expected  to  labour  the  most  efficiently  when  she  labours  the 
most  harmoniously.  Hence  the  necessity  for  an  extended 
intercourse  between  Christians  of  different  countries  with  a 
view  to  sustain  and  direct  to  the  best  advantage  their  various 
benevolent  operations.  Not  only  have  numerous  individuals 
in  our  country  corresponded  extensively  with  those  who 
have  been  most  active  in  the  benevolent  enterprize  abroad, 
but  not  a  small  number  of  our  charitable  institutions  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  a  constant  interchange  of  views  with 
kindred  institutions  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially in  Great  Britain,  which  has  the  honour  of  taking  the 
lead  in  these  glorious  achievements  of  Christian  charity. 
And  then  in  connexion  with  these  institutions,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  them,  there  have  been  established  a  multitude  of 
periodicals,  by  means  of  which  the  intelligence  which  is  re- 
ceived and  communicated,  becomes  almost  instantly  the 
common  property  of  an  extensive  Christian  conmiunily; 
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«nd  thus  even  the  most  obscure  Christian  has  an  opportunity 
of  knowinff  the  passing  history  of  many  preat  and  good 
minds,  to  whom  he  has  no  immediate  access,  and  even  of 
holding  communion  with  them  in  the  contemplation  of  their 
devout  thoughts,  and  lofty  purposes,  and  noble  deeds.  And 
there  is  the  monthly  concert,  in  which  the  church  forgets,  to  a 
great  extent,  every  thing  but  her  own  unity  and  the  power 
of  faith  and  prayer ;  in  which  she  comes  before  the  throne 
as  if  she  bore  but  the  one  name  which  she  takes  from  her 
exalted  Head ;  in  which  oceans  and  distances  are  ovisrlook- 
ed,  and  each  member,  baptized  into  the  spirit  of  Christian 
Jove,^  intercedes  for  all  the  rest  as  a  community  of  brethren. 
Nor  may  we  omif  to  mention  that  the  progressive  benevo- 
lent operations  of  the  day  have  led  many  Christians  of  this 
and  other  countries  to  travel  extensively  in  foreign  lands ; 
and  thus  they  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  seeing  face  to 
face  those  with  whom  they  have  l^fore  been  united  in  faith 
and  prayer  and  effort,  and  have  prepared  themselves  to  be- 
come still  more  efficiently  fellow-helpers  with  them  unto  the 
kingdom  of  God.  We  cannot  forbear,  in  this  connexion,  to 
advert  to  the  fact  of  our  American  churches  having  been 
recently  visited  by  a  most  respectable  delegation  from  the 
Congregational  Union  of  Iiondon  and  Wales.  We  are  quite 
sure  that  we  record  the  universal  sentiment  of  our  churches 
when  we  say,  that  those  able  and  excellent  brethren  who 
have  recently  left  our  shores,  after  a  temporary  sojourn 
among  us,  have  done  much  to  hallow  and  strengthen  the  tie 
that  binds  British  and  American  Christians  to  each  other ; 
and  while  their  impressive  and  eloquent  addresses  have  been 
listened  to  with  delight,  and  have  helped  to  give  a  new  im- 
pulse to  some  of  our  own  great  benevolent  institutions,  the 
kindly  and  fraternal  spirit  which  they  have  exhibited,  has 
not  only  secured  to  them  the  strong  regard  and  enduring 
attachments  of  multitudes  of  Christians  in  our  country,  but 
has  deepened  the  interest  which  is  here  felt  in  the  great  and 

Sood  operations  which  they  are  helping  to  carry  forward  at 
ome.  As  they  were  cordially  welcomed  here  by  those  who 
were  prepared  to  honour  them,  not  only  for  their  person- 
al worth,  but  for  the  errand  which  had  brought  them 
hither,  so  they  have  borne  away  with  them  the  affectionate 
wishes  of  thousands  who  have  felt  the  benign  influence  of 
their  visit,  and  who  will  gratefully  retain  the  recollection  of 
it  to  the  hour  of  their  meeting  with  them  in  a  better  world. 
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We  trust  that  the  intercourse  which  has  been  so  happily  be- 
gun in  this  fraternal  arrangement  between  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  American  and  British  churches,  will  continue,  and 
increase,  and  produce  its  legitimate  fruits  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Anjong  those  who  have  contributed  most  efficiently  to 
an  increased  degree  of  intercourse  between  Christians  in  our 
own  country  and  in  Great  Britain,  is  the  author  of  the  sev- 
eral publications  which  it  is  proposed  briefly  to  notice  in  this 
article.  Nearly  all  our  clerical  brethren  who  have  crossed 
the  ocean  within  the  last  few  years,  have,  we  believe,  had 
the  privilege  of  making  Mr.  James'  personal  acquaintance; 
and  they  are  ready  with  one  consent  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  deep  interest  he  has  evinced  in  the  prosf)erity  and  influ- 
ence of  our  institutions.  Not  a  few  of  his  letters,  addressed 
to  his  American  correspondents,  have  circulated  in  our  re- 
ligious newspapers,  and  have  breathed  a  spirit  of  fraternal 
good  will  towards  us,  which  have  made  us  regard  him  more 
as  a  brother  and  friend,  than  a  stranger ;  and  more  than  all, 
his  publications  have  long  been  familiarly  known  in  almost 
every  religious  circle  in  our  land,  and  have  exerted,  and  are 
no  doubt  destined  still  to  exert,  an  influence  here,  which  the 
-excellent  author  may  well  reckon  among  the  richest  tokens 
<^f  divine  favour.  These  works,  as  they  are  entirely  prac- 
tical and  popular  in  their  character,  are  well  adapted  to  an 
extensive  circulation  ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  fully  maintain  their  standing  and  usefulness  with  gene- 
rations to  come.  Our  design  in  this  article  is,  not  to  report  tfie 
existence  of  any  thing  that  is  new,  nor  to  establish  the  merits 
of  any  thing  that  is  doubtful,  but  to  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  publications  of  acknowledged  excellence, 
and  to  show  that  they  are  in  many  respcK^  peculiarly 
adapted  to  meet  the  moral  exigencies  of  our  own  country. 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  Mr.  James'  works,  it  may 
gratify  our  readers  that  we  should  just  advert  to  a  few  of 
the  leading  facts  in  his  history;  for  where  we  approve 
and  admire  the  author,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  wish  to 
know  something  of  the  man.  He  was  born  at  Biandford 
in  Dorsetshire,  June  6,  1765.  His  family  on  both  sides  were 
pious  Dissenters.  His  father  was  a  respectable  linen  dra- 
per, and  had  originally  intended  him  for  the  same  business. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen,  however,  having  previously,  as  he 
believed,  felt  the  power  of  religion  in  his  own  soqI,  he  relin- 
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quished  secular  pursuits,  and  commenced  preparation  for 
the  ministry  at  Gosport,  in  the  institution  over  which  the 
excellent  Dr.  Bogue  for  many  years  presided ; — an  institu- 
tion of  a  somewhat  more  private  character  than  most  of  the 
dissenting  colleges,  and  nearly  akin  to  that  in  which  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jay  studied,  at  Painswick,  under  the  instruction  of 
the  venerable  Cornelius  Winter.  The  literary  advantages 
which  this  seminary  furnished  were  comparatively  slender; 
but  this  deficiency  was  in  a  good  measure  made  up  by  the 
uncommon  assiduity  and  devotedness  of  the  teacher,  and 
the  exemplary  diligence  and  fine  powers  of  the  pupil. 
Agreeably  to  a  custom  which  extensively  prevails  at  the 
theological  academies  in  England,  and  which,  whatever  may 
be  its  advantages,  we  are  constrained,  on  the  whole,  to  regard 
with  disapprobation, — Mr.  James  commenced  preaching 
almost  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  upon  his  theological  studies ; 
and  in  the  year  1806,  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
he  was  settled  over  the  church  to  which  be  has  ever  since 
ministered,  at  Birmingham.  At  the  commencement  of  his 
labours,  the  church  was  small,  having  been  reduced  by  an 
unhappy  schism  to  about  forty  members;  but  under  the 
benign  influence  of  his  ministry,  in  connexion  with  the  higher 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  it  has  gradually  increased  till 
it  numbers  upwards  of  six  hundred,  and,  in  point  of  spiritual 
feeling  and  benevolent  action,  is  among  the  most  influential 
churches  in  Great  Britain. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  James  is  understood  to  hold  a  hijgfh 
place  among  the  most  able  and  popular  of  the  day.  After 
the  manner  of  most  of  the  English  Dissenters,  be  generally 
speaks  from  a  well  digested  plan,  leaving  the  Jan&^age  to  be 
supplied  chiefly  by  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  at  the  moment 
of  utterance.  His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  is  imposing  and 
dignified,  and  his  manner  is  at  once  persuasive  and  command- 
ing, tender  and  energetic,  exhibiting  a  soul  deeply  impressed 
with  its  own  bold  and  lofty  thoughts,  and  forgetful  of 
every  thing  else  but  the  great  end  which  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  is  designed  to  accomplish.  His  discourses  are 
generally  framed  with  much  skill,  and  are  adapted  not  less 
to  arouse  and  quicken,  than  to  guide  and  edify ;  not  less  to 
seize  hold  of  the  conscience,  than  to  warm  and  elevate  the 
feelings  ;  not  less  to  impress  the  careless  sinner  with  a  sense 
of  bis  ruin,  than  to  search  the  heart  of  the  hypocrite,  and 
buUd  up  the  true  Christian  in  the  most  holy  faith.    If  we  do 
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not  mistake,  his  preaching  has  Id  it  more  that  is  addressed 
immediately  to  the  conscience,  than  that  of  most  British 
ministers ;  while  yet  it  is  full  of  evangelical  truth,  and 
always  imbued  with  the  gentle  and  lovely  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel. In  the  great  benevolent  institutions  of  the  country,  he 
bears  a  prominent  part,  and  by  the  bold  and  striking  concep- 
tions, and  prompt  and  fervid  eloquence,  which  characterize 
his  public  speeches,  he  always  interests  and  frequently  en- 
chains his  audience.  He  is  a  zealous  Dissenter,  and  has 
written  an  able  and  popular  work  in  defence  of  non-con- 
formity ;  but  the  candour,  and  kindness,  and  dignity  which 
mark  his  deportment,  are  not  overlooked  by  his  brethren  of 
the  Established  Church.  We  remember  to  have  had  some 
gratifying  illustrations  of  this  a  few  years  ago,  while  we  were 
stopping  a  short  time  in  his  neighbourhood ;  and  some  of 
our  readers  may  recollect  to  have  read,  within  a  few  months, 
in  the  report  of  the  anniversary  of  one  of  the  great  benevo- 
lent institutions  in  London,  that  some  Episcopsu  clergyman, 
who  was  a  neighbour  of  Mr.  James,  paid,  in  the  course  of 
his  speech,  a  fine  tribute  to  his  liberality  and  good  spirit,  upon 
which  Mr.  James,  with  his  accustomed  delicacy  and  perti- 
nence, reciprocated  the  kindness  which  his  brother  of  the 
establishment  had  expressed,  and  showed  himself  ready  for 
a  cordial  co-operation  in  every  good  work. 

All  Mr.  James'  publications  which  we  have  seen,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  somewhat  controversial  work  to 
which  we  have  just  referred,  on  the  great  question  of  dissent 
from  the  Church  of  Ens:land,  belong  substantially  to  the 
same  class,  and  are  intended  either  directly  to  influence  men 
to  attend  to  their  immortal  interests,  or  to  direct  and  encour- 
ac^e  them  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  various  departments  of 
Christian  duty.  They  are  all  eminently  practical  in  their 
tendency ;  and  no  person,  whatever  his  condition  or  rela- 
tion in  life  may  be,  can  read  them,  but  will  find  much  that 
he  can  apply  either  for  the  correction  of  his  errours,  or  for  his 
improvement  in  virtue  and  holiness.  They  are  character- 
ized in  a  remarkable  degree,  not  only  by  the  seriousness, 
and  dignity,  and  unction,  but  also  by  the  loveliness  of 
Christianity  ;  and  he  who  reads  them  will  not  find  it  easy  to 
resist  the  impression,  that  he  is  communing  with  a  spirit  on 
which  the  Gospel  has  exerted  some  of  its  most  benign  and 
gracilis  influences.  They  are  distinguished,  also,  for  sound, 
practical  views  of  religious  truth  and  duty,  and  indicate  a 
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mind  free  from  all  erratic  tendencies,  and  capable  of  holding 
with  a  steady  hand  the  scales  of  evidence,  and  capable  of 
discriminating  with  accuracy,  as  well  between  the  true  and 
false  in  opinion,  as  the  right  and  wrong  in  practice.  And 
finally,  they  possess  uncommon  attractions  on  the  score  of 
style ;  l)eing  so  simple  and  perspicuous,  that  the  most  un- 
lettered reader  cannot  fail  to  comprehend  their  meaning, 
and  yet  so  elevated  and  beautiful,  that  the  man  of  taste  and 
refinement  caa  read  them  with  delight.  Having  said  thus 
much  of  the  general  character  of  these  works,  we  will  now 
very  briefly  notice  each  of  them  in  the  order  in  which  we 
have  placed  their  titles,  and  we  believe  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  published. 

"  The  Church  Members  Guide^^  is  just  what  its  title 
denotes,  a  manual  for  communicants,  designed  to  instruct 
tliem  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  a  Christian  church,  and  the 
various  privileges  which  are  secured  to  them,  and  the  va- 
rious duties  which  devolve  upon  them,  in  virtue  of  their 
church  membership.  As  Mr.  James  is  both  in  principle  and 
practice  a  Cougregationalist,  his  views  of  this  subject  are,  of 
course,  in  some  degree,  modified  by  the  general  system  of 
church  government,  to  which  he  is  attached  ;  and  while,  on 
some  minor  points,  a  Presbyterian  might  find  occasion  to 
dissent  from  him,  an  Episcopalian,  and  especially  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  would  be  obliged  to  subtract 
largely  from  his  book  before  he  could  give  it  an  unqualified 
approval.  This  remark  applies  in  a  degree  to  the  American 
editions  of  the  work,  the  only  ones  which  we  have  ever  seen, 
but  we  judge  that  it  applies  still  more  strongly  to  the  En- 
glish editions,  as  the  American  editor  intimates  that  he  has 
omitted  those  parts  of  it  which  relate  to  Church  establish- 
ments, from  a  conviction  that  they  would  be  of  no  practical 
use  in  this  country.  Without  attempting  either  to  vindicate 
or  oppose  the  peculiar  form  of  church  government,  which 
this  book  takes  for  granted  to  be  scriptural,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  the  members  of  any  communion  may 
read  it  with  edification  and  pro6t.  They  may  learn  from  it 
much  which  is  calculated  to  deepen  the  sense  of  their  re- 
sponsibility, to  extend  the  circle  of  their  influence,  and  to 
increase  their  interest  in  all  that  is  connected  with  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

"  The  Christian  Fathers'  Present  to  hi^  ChUdren,^^  is  a 
work  in  which  the  author  has  embodied  with  great  felicity 
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''his  own  parental  wishes,  objects,  and  pursuits.''  It  is 
written  in  the  form  of  direct  address,  so  that  the  child,  in 
reading  it,  seems  to  hear  a  parent's  voice  speaking  in  every 
page.  It  goes  over  an  extensive  field,  and  treats,  with  admi- 
rable success,  the  very  topics  which  every  intelligent  Chris- 
tian parent  would  wish  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  we  can  scarcely  imagine  any  thing  after  the  Bible 
which  such  a  parent,  on  his  dying  bed,  would  be  more  dis- 
posed to  put  into  his  children's  hands  to  be  read,  and  studied, 
and  reduced  to  practice,  after  the  voice  of  parental  instruc- 
tion and  counsel  is  still  in  death.  We  are  far  from  intimat- 
ing that  this  book,  good  as  it  is,  is  ever  to  be  substituted  by 
a  Christian  parent  in  the  place  of  his  own  direct  personal 
efibrts;  nothing  indeed  can  be  an  adequate  substitute  for 
these,  for  God  has  appointed  him  the  natural  guardian  of 
his  children*s  interest,  and  has  made  it  his  duty  to  impart  to 
them  religious  instruction  and  counsel,  just  as  tnily  as  he 
has  to  protect  them  in  infancy  from  the  winter's  cold ;  and 
he  who  should  think  to  discharge  his  parental  obligations 
merely  by  proxy,  satisfying  himself  with  saying  nothing  to 
them  respecting  their  immortal  interests,  on  the  ground  that 
he  has  put  into  their  hands  a  book  from  which  they  can 
learn  much  more  than  he  is  capable  of  teaching  them,  would 
not  only  miserably  deceive  himself,  but  run  the  hazard  of 
being  indirectly  accessary  to  his  children's  ruin ;  for  though 
the  book  should  be  ever  so  well  adapted  to  aid  the  moral 
and  religious  improvement  of  youth,  it  is  exceedingly 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  read  at  all,  or  if  read,  whether 
its  instructions  would  be  heeded,  if  the  truths  which  it  in- 
culcates were  never  enforced  by  a  parent's  lips,  or  illustrated 
by  a  parent's  example.  While,  therefore,  we  would  strongly 
recommend  this  book  to  the  attention  of  every  Christian 
parent,  it  is  not  as  a  substitute  for  what  he  is  himself  able  to 
do,  but  as  means  of  enabling  him  to  do  more ;  it  is  not  with  a 
view  to  take  his  own  appropriate  work  out  of  his  hands,  but 
to  second  every  effort  that  he  makes,  by  a  most  benign  and 
persuasive  influence.  Let  the  Christian  parent  ever  remem- 
ber, that  he  has  himself  an  advantage  in  forming  the  char- 
acters of  his  children,  which  it  is  imppossible  any  one  else 
should  possess ;  for  while  in  most  cases  they  pass  several  of 
their  earliest  years  directly  under  his  eye,  they  look  up  to 
him  as  their  first  earthly  protector,  and  are  disposed  not  less 
by  filial  respect  than  filial  sensibility  to  heed  his  adnooni- 
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tions  ;  and  he  in  turn  can  speak  to  them  from  the  warmth 
of  a  parent's  heart ;  and  parental  affection  is  not  only  in- 
ventive but  eloquent,  and  will  often  controul  the  inclina- 
tions, and  melt  the  heart  of  a  child,  when  any  thing  else 
would  be  frigid  and  unavailing.  We  recommend  the  Chris- 
tian Father's  Present^  therefore,  to  every  parent,  as  a  most 
happy  auxiliary  to  his  own  appropriate  parental  influence  ; 
and  if  a  parent  is  to  be  providentially  separated  from  his 
children,  we  know  of  nothing  which  may  better  stand  as 
his  own  representative  in  his  absence  from  them,  nothing 
which  will  be  more  likely  to  recall  to  their  remembrance 
his  own  pious  counsels,  or  to  keep  them  out  of  the  path  of 
temptation,  or  confirm  them  in  habits  of  virtue  and  piety. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  that  this  unpretending  volume 
may  gain  a  far  more  extensive  circulation  among  our  youth 
than  it  has  yet  done ;  and  we  trust  it  will  be  part  of  the  re- 
ward of  its  excellent  author,  to  know  that  it  has  been  in- 
strumental of  moulding  the  character  of  many  a  young  per- 
son for  usefulness,  and  honour,  and  immortal  life. 

The  next  in  order  of  Mr.  James'  publications  is  "  Gftrn- 
tian  Charity  explained^  or  the  Influence  of  Religion  upon 
Temper  stated.^  Though  not  in  the  form  of  sermons,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  substance  of  a  series  of  discourses, 
which  the  author  addressed  to  his  charge,  on  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  It  is  a  faithful 
aqd  beautiful  exposition  of  that  interesting  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  brings  out  the  various  truths  which  are  there 
exhibited,  with  great  simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  effect.  As 
it  is  designed  to  set  forth  and  recommend  one  of  the  love- 
liest and  most  attractive  features  of  Christianity,  so  the  spirit 
which  it  breathes  is  in  accordance  with  the  subject  which  it 
illustrates  ;  the  very  spirit  which  heaven-born  Charity  her- 
self always  enkindles  in  the  bosom  which  she  is  permitted  to 
inhabit.  It  is  eminently  adapted  to  purify  the  human  heart 
of  its  unkindly  temper  and  feelings ;  to  make  man  disinter- 
ested and  generoui,  and  benevolent  in  his  intercourse  with 
his  fellow-man,  to  banish  from  the  Christian  brotherhood  the 
suspicions,  and  jealousies,  and  alienations  of  party,  and  to 
bring  back  that  state  of  things  in  the  church  which  once  led 
even  its  enemies  to  exclaim,  "  Behold  how  these  Christians 
love  one  another."  The  author,  we  hardly  need  say,  is  far 
enough  from  confounding  Christian  charity  with  that  spu- 
rious Uberality  which  professes  Jo  regard  all  differences  of 
Vol.  I.  76 
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religious  opinion  as  unimportant,  tboueh  with  melancholy 
inconsistency  it  is  usually  restless,  ana  sometimes  vindic- 
tive, when  its  own  peculiarities  happen  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion. The  charity  which  this  work  recommends,  is,  we 
believe,  the  very  charity  which  the  Bible  inculcates ;  pure, 
peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  without  partiality  and 
without  hypocrisy.  He  who  walks  in  the  path  which  this 
volume  marks  out,  while  he  will  hold  the  truth,  will  yet 
hold  it  in  love;  while  he  will  resolutely  oppose  and  de- 
nounce sin,  will  yet  exhibit  a  spirit  of  kindness  towards  the 
sinner ;  while  he  will  be  faithful  to  his  own  conviction  of 
duty,  will  yet  study  an  inoffensive  manner  of  dischar^ng  it; 
while  he  will  have  a  preference  for  his  own  denommation, 
will  yet  feel  a  cordial  complacency  towards  all  in  whom  he 
sees  reflected  the  image  of  his  Master.  We  wish  this  work 
may  circulate  as  an  antidote  to  the  spirit  of  party  strife.  We 
cordially  bid  it  God  speed  over  the  whole  church,  as  the 
harbinger  of  blessings  and  the  friend  of  peace.  We  would 
that  it  might  find  its  way  into  every  denomination,  into  every 
family,  into  the  hands  of  every  Christian,  and  that  the  pure 
and  heavenly  truth  which  it  inculcates  might  shed  their 
benign  influence  to  heal  many  a  bleeding  wound  in  the  body 
of  Christ. 

"  The  Family  Monitor,  or  a  Help  to  Domestic  Happi- 
ness^^ sufficiently  explains  its  nature  and  design,  by  its  title. 
It  offers  itself  to  every  family  into  which  it  finds  its  way,  as 
a  religious  friend,  and  suggests  to  every  member,  whatever 
may  be  his  domestic  relations,  considerations  which  are 
adapted  to  improve  and  elevate  his  character.  The  husband 
and  the  wife,  the  parent  and  the  child,  the  master  and  the 
servant,  may  here  each  find  a  safe  guide  and  counsellor ; 
and  we  have  only  to  conceive  of  a  family,  every  member  of 
which  should  live  habitually  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
which  this  hook  prescribes,  to  imagine  a  scene  of  the  most 
perfect  happiness  which  this  world  can  afford.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  there  is  so  much  occasion  for  such  a 
book  as  this,  even  in  Christian  famUies,  growing  out  of  the 
extensive  disregard  that  prevails,  to  the  domestic  relations, 
and  the  little  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  domestic 
religion  and  the  promotion  of  domestic  happiness.  It  can- 
not be  concealed,  that  in  many  families  composed  principally 
of  professors  of  religion,  there  is  but  a  slight  recognition  of  reli- 
gious obligation  in  any  of  the  family  arrangements ;  and  an- 
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Other  fact  equally  unquestionable  is,  that  many  a  family  which 
to  an  occasional  visitor  may  wear  only  a  briofht  and  cheerful 
aspect,  and  may  seem  like  a  repository  of  all  that  is  serene,  • 
and  lovely,  and  of  good  report,  in  domestic  life,  has  in  it  the 
elenoents  of  perpetual  disquietude ;  and  to  the  eye  that  has 
an   opportunity  of  piercing  beyond  the  fair  exterior,  and 
viewing  the  occurrences  of  every  day,  there  appears  nothing 
which  is  not  fitted  to  poison  the  best  joys  of  life.    Let  it  be 
Temembered,  moreover,  that  it  is  impossible  to  over-rate  the 
importance  of  the  domestic  constitution  in  its  influence  upon 
public  virtue  and  happiness ;  for  here  the  mind  receives  its 
first  direction ;  the  principles  for  the  subsequent  regulation 
of  the  conduct  are  here  acquired ;  the  heart  here  receives 
impressions  which  will  be  likely  to  be  found  among  the  ele- 
ments of  the  future  character ;  in  short,  whatever  is  thought, 
or  felt,  or  spoken,  or  done,  in  the  family,  is  a  seed  of  public 
prosperity  or  of  public  calamity ;  the  influence  of  domestic 
virtue  or  vice  cannbt  be  confined  within  the  narrow  sphere 
in  wtjich  it  has  its  inmiediate  operation ;  but  it  goes  abroad  to 
purify  an  extensive  moral  atmosphere,  or  to  impart  to  it  a 
more  deadly  contagion.    TV  hen  it  is  remembered  that  this 
great  nation  of  which  we  are  a  part  is  made  up  of  families, 
who  does  not  see  that  it  depends  much  on  the  domestic  con- 
stitution whether  we  are  to  be  continued  in  the  greatness 
and  dignity  of  a  free  people,  or  to  see  our  noble  institutions 
ffiving  place  to  the  stern  authority  of  despotism,  or  the  wild 
norrours  of  anarchy  ?  for  if  true  virtue  is  the  only  safety  of 
a  nation,  and  if  we  are  to  look  to  the  family  as  the  chief 
nursery  of  virtue,  then  unquestionably  the  great  question  is 
here  in  a  great  measure  to  be  decided  which  involves  our 
national  prosperity  or  national  ruin.    We  urge  Mr.  James' 
book,  then,  upon  the  serious  attention  of  every  family  in 
our  land,  and  of  every  member  of  each  family,  not  merely 
because  it  is  adapted  to  difiuse  a  charm  over  the  scenes  of  do- 
mestic life,  and  to  render  those  who  constitute  the  household 
fellow-helpers  together  in  all  that  will  minister  to  their  mu- 
tual enjoyment,  but  because  it  is  fitted  to  form  them  for  useful 
and  honourable  action ;  for  discharging  with  fidelity  the 
duties  which  they  owe  to  their  country,  and  their  fellow- 
men  at  large,  and  last  though  not  least,  because  it  looks  be- 
yond the  world,  and  aims  to  prepare  them  for  a  higher  state 
of  being,  in  which  will  be  found  all  the  elements  of  a  com* 
plete  and  endless  joy. 
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From  the  time  that  the  last  mmtioned  work  was  puUish- 
ed,  Mr.  James'  pea  slumbered  for  several  years,  with  the 
exoeptioD  of  his  having  written  in  the  mean  time  bis  small 
work  on  ^  Dissent^  to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  advert,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  litde  interest  which 
is  here  felt  in  the  subject  it  discusses,  has  never  been  publish- 
ed in  this  country.  Within  a  few  months,  however,  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  his  pen  has  again  been  called  into  exercise 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public ;  and  we  have  the  result  of  the 
effort  in  his  last  work  entitled, ''  The  Anxious  Inquirer  after 
Salvation  directed  and  encouraged ;" — a  work  to  which  the 
author  was  admirably  fitted  by  the  general  structure  of  his 
mind,  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  God's  word,  and  of  the 
human  heart,  and  especially  by  the  particular  attention  he 
has  devoted  to  what  may  be  called  the  theory  of  experimental 
religion,  and  the  vigorous  and  continued  efforts  which  he  has 
put  forth,  within  the  last  few  years,  to  rouse  the  British 
churches  to  a  higher  tone  of  feeling  and  &ction.  The  work 
is  what  might  have  been  expected  nom  one  who  had  given 
to  the  subject  of  it  much  deep  and  laborious  thought,  and 
whose  heart  was  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of  its  vast  im- 
portance, and  whose  grand  object  was  to  make  an  appeal  to 
the  understanding,  the  conscience,  the  whole  moral  man, 
which,  by  God's  blessing,  may  be  instrumental  in  saving 
souls  from  death  and  hiding  a  multitude  of  sins.  After  a 
pertinent  introduction,  in  which  he  suggests  several  directions 
for  the  profitable  reading  of  the  work,  the  author  proceeds 
to  show  the  reasonableness  and  necessity  of  an  earnest  soli- 
citude on  the  great  subject  of  salvation ;  then  illustrates  the 
immense  importance  of  retaining  and  deepening  religious 
impressions ;  urges  the  necessity  of  gaining  scriptural  Imow- 
ledge,  and  clear  views  of  divine  truth ;  exhibits  the  nature 
and  importance  of  repentance  of  sin,  and  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ;  cautions  the  inquirer  against  the  mistakes  into 
which  he  is  in  danger  of  falling,  and  against  the  needless 
perplexities  to  which  he  is  in  danger  of  yielding,  and  against 
the  various  discouragements  which  meet  him  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  course,  and  against  certain  practical  errours 
which  will  be  likely  to  retard  Bis  progress,  and  if  he  actual- 
ly becomes  a  true  Christian,  to  render  his  Christian  charac- 
ter sickly  and  inefiicient;  and  finally  sugsrests  the  most  ani- 
mating considerations  to  persevere  in  seeKing  the  Lord  until 
he  is  really  found.    All  these  various  topics  (and  they  fiurly 
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cover  the  whole  ground)  are  treated  with  great  judiciousness 
and  discrimination,  and  with  that  deep  and  earnest  feeling 
which  constitutes  so  prominent  a  characteristic  of  the  au- 
thor's productions.  Without  disparaging  other  similar  works, 
we  know  of  no  manual  of  the  kind  which  seems  to  us  so 
well  adapted  to  its  purpose ;  no  one  which  a  Christian  minis- 
ter might  with  so  much  confidence  circulate  in  his  congre- 
Sttion  during  a  season  of  the  uncommon  outpouring  of  the 
oly  Spirit.  We  most  cordially  welcome  this  little  work 
from  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  as  a  highly  important  aux- 
iliary to  the  cause  of  evangelical  religion  in  this  country; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  while  such  works  are  sent  forth  from 
^e  British  press,  and  such  men  are  giving  the  whole  vigour 
of  their  faculties  and  affections  to  the  promotion  of  a  sound 
and  vigourous  piety  in  the  British  nation,  that  the  cause  of 
pure  religion  is  destined  to  advance  more  and  more  rapidly 
among  them,  until  that  land  so  justlydear  to  every  Christian's 
heart,  and  especially  dear  to  us,  as  the  land  of  our  father's  sep- 
ulchres, shall  every  where  exhibit  tokens  of  the  divine  pres- 
ence, and  be  overspread  with  the  brightness  of  the  divine 
glory. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  our  general  views  of  the 
several  works  of  Mr.  James,  which  have  come  under  our 
notice,  it  only  remains  that  we  endeavour,  in  a  few  remarks, 
to  illustrate  their  peculiar  adaptation  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  age,  and  especially  of  our  own  country. 

We  may  remark,  then,  in  the  first  place,  that  one  of  the 
most  prominent  features  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
American  Church,  is  to  be  found  in  its  revivals  of 
religion ;  and  there  are  at  least  two  of  Mr.  James'  pub- 
lications, which  bear  upon  such  a  state  of  things  with 
great  felicity  and  effect ;  and  which,  moreover,  are  adapted 
to  counteract  certain  evils  by  which  the  piftity  of  our  revi- 
vals have  been  marred,  and  their  fruits  in  many  instances 
blasted.  No  one,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  can  question 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  sinner  instantly  to  exercise  re- 
pentance towards  God,  and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  that  treatment  of  an  awakened  sinner  is  bad  which 
takes  for  granted  that  his  only  duty  is  to  put  hirasdf  in  the 
attitude  of  waiting  for  God's  Spirit,  without  bringing  his 
own  faculties  vigourously  to  the  great  work  of  his  salvation. 
But  the  evil  which  has  more  commonly  prevailed  in  eon- 
nezioa  with  our  revivals,  especially  in  latter  years,  has  beea 
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that  of  withholding  from  the  inquiring  sinner  a  suitable  de* 
gree  of  instruction ;  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  almost 
all  that  has  been  said  to  him  by  his  spiritual  ^ide,  has 
been  comprised  in  the  frequent  and  urgent  repetition  of  the 
single  word,  "repent,"  or  "submit,"  in  connexion  with  a 
bold  denunciation  of  the  terrours  of  God's  wrath  upon  the 
impenitent  and  rebellious.  When  the  individual  to  be  ad- 
dressed has  been  properly  instructed  in  respect  to  the  ^eat 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  there  is  of  course  less  need  of  dwelling 
upon  those  truths  in  their  various  bearings  and  applications, 
than  in  a  case  in  which  the  sinner  has  lived  in  profound 
ignorance  of  them  all ;  though  it  is  proper  in  ant/  case  to 
hold  them  up  before  the  mind  in  all  their  fulness,  and  great- 
ness, and  power ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  in  which  sinners  are  awakened,  they  are  in 
a  great  degree  ignorant  of  those  very  truths,  in  the  use  of 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  operates  in  the  renovation  of  the 
soul ;  and  unless  these  truths  are  by  some  means  brought 
in  contact  with  their  understandings,  it  were  in  vain  to  ex- 
pect that  they  should  be  the  subjects  of  a  sound  conversion. 
They  must  not  only  be  made  to  feel  the  obligation  to  repenC| 
but  they  must  dlso  be  brought  to  view  Christ  as  be  is  seen 
in  the  Gospel,  and  feel  the  constraining  influence  of  his 
love ;  to  view  God  as  invested  not  only  with  the  majesty  of 
a  lawgiver,  but  with  the  condescension  of  a  Redeemer, 
before  they  will  ever  exercise  that  godly  sorrow  for  sin  which 
is  unto  life.  It  is,  no  doubt,  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
fact,  that  the  instruction  which  has  been  communicated  to 
awakened  sinners,  has  often  been  miserably  defective,  and 
that,  instead  of  having  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  dis- 
tinctly presented  before  them,  in  connexion  with  the  immu- 
table obligations  of  the  law,  their  attention  has  been  con- 
fined to  a  few  phrases  of  which  they  have  very  imperfectly 
understood  the  meaning;  it  is  owing,  no  doubt,  much  to  this 
mode  of  procedure,  that  the  religion  of  so  many  of  the  hope- 
ful subjects  of  our  revivals  has  proved  like  the  early  dew 
and  the  morning  cloud. 

Now  we  know  of  no  work  better  adapted  to  counteracl 
this  evil  in  the  experience  of  an  awakened  sinner,  than  "  The 
Anxious  Inquirer  directed  and  encouragedJ^  With  the 
exception  of  a  single  expression  or  two,  in  which  the  author 
fleems  to  us  to  have  inadvertently  confounded  a  newly 
awakened  state,  with  a  truly  gracious  state,  (and  the  etttd 
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of  this  is  sufficiently  counteracted  by  the  general  tenour  of 
his  work,)  we  see  nothing  which  hais  the  least  tendency  to 
quiet  the  sinner's  conscience,  so  long  as  be  remains  unrecon- 
ciled to  God,  or  to  justify  the  impression  that  there  is  not  a 
distinct  and  mighty  chan^  to  be  performed  upon  the  soul, 
for  which  conviction  of  sm  is  only  the  preparation.  The 
awakened  sinner  who  will  attentively  read  this  book,  and  be 
guided  by  its  instructions,  will  be  in  little  danger  of  losing 
his  serious  impressions  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  gaining  false 
peace  to  his  soul  on  the  other.  He  will  find  every  thing  to 
deepen  the  impressions  of  his  guilt  and  crime,  every  thing  to 
&sten  his  eye  upon  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ.  Let  this 
work  be  extensively  circulated  in  revivals  of  religion,  as  we 
have  no  doubt  it  is  destined  to  be,  and  much  is  to  be  hoped 
firom  its  influence  in  preventing  spurious  conversions,  and 
in  assisting  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  consistent  and  holy 

life. 

Another  evil  in  connexion  with  many  of  our  revivals, 
has  been  found  in  the  peculiar  character  which  has  been 
exhibited  by  many  of  their  hopeful  subjects.  On  the  ope 
hand,  whose  heart  has  not  bled  at  seeing  persons  who  have 
promised  much  at  the  time  of  joining  the  church,  and  have 
been  hailed  by  their  brethren  as  most  important  coadjutors 
in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  who  have  gradually  declined  in 
circumspection  and  consistency,  in  efficiency  and  zeal,  until 
they  hang  as  a  dead  weight  upon  the  church  with  which 
Ihey  are  connected  1  The  vows  which  they  have  taken 
upon  themselves  seem  to  pass  for  nothing;  their  duties  to 
the  church,  and  their  duties  to  the  world,  are  alike  neg- 
lected ;  and  the  church  mourn,  and  the  world  triumph,  m 
view  of  their  lamentable  declension.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  painfully  common,  especially  within  the  last  few 
years,  for  persons  to  bring  with  them  into  the  church  a 
restless  spirit  of  insubordination ;  a  zeal  that  is  not  according 
to  knowledge;  a  willingness,  and  more  than  that,  a  determi- 
nation to  controul  by  a  sort  of  violent  action  the  movements 
of  the  wh61e  body.  This  has  happened,  especially  in  re- 
spect to  many  young  men,  whose  constitutional  ardour  and 
indiscretion,  aided  by  what  has  looked  very  much  like 
spiritual  pride,  have  originated  distractions  and  divisions, 
which  may  not  improbably  cost  the  church  years  of  afflic- 
tions, and  themselves,  if  they  recover  a  sober  mind,  years  of 
■elf-reproval  and  regret     Their  faults  have  been  not  so 
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much  that  they  have  been  too  active,  as  that  they  have  not 
been  active  in  the  right  way;  they  have  be^i  arrogant 
when  they  should  have  been  modest ;  have  set  themselves 
up  for  teachers  when  they  ought  to  have  taken  the  attitude 
of  learners ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  have  injured 
their  character  and  impaired  their  usefulness. 

'^  The  Church  Member's  Guide^  in  its  whole  spirit  and 
tendency,  is  opposed  to  both  the  errours  which  we  have 
here  noticed.  It  shows  the  church  member  that  he  has 
most  important  duties  to  perform,  and  points  out  to  him 
what  these  duties  are,  and  presents  before  him  the  most  ani- 
mating encouragements  to  the  discharge  of  them.  Here  he  is 
taught  that  a  profession  of  religion  involves  obligations 
which  can  never  be  set  aside ;  that  he  is  sacredly  bound 
always  to  be  about  his  Master's  business ;  that  the  whole 
vigour  of  his  faculties  is  to  be  brought  into  exercise  in  de 
pendence  on  the  higher  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  that 
be  cannot  be  a  slothful  member  of  the  church,  but  at  the 
peril  of  bringing  upon  himself  a  heavy  curse.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  also  taught  the  importance  of  keeping  within  his 
own  sphere ;  of  labouring  prudently,  and  moidestly,  and 
humbly,  as  well  as  of  doing  whatsoever  his  hand  findeth  to 
do  with  his  might.  Whoever  will  study  this  little  work  till 
he  has  become  well  acquainted  with  all  its  parts,  and  will,  at 
the  same  time,  scrupulously  conform  his  conduct  to  the  niles 
which  it  prescribes,  will  be  at  once  an  intelligent,  active,  and 
discreet  member  of  the  church ;  neither  setting  on  fire  the 
course  of  nature  by  false  zeal,  nor  creating  by  his  coldness 
an  atmosphere  around  him,  in  which  the  warm-hearted 
Christian  cannot  breathe  with  freedom,  and  in  which  the 
careless  sinner  finds  his  appropriate  element  We  would 
earnestly  recommend  to  every  young  professor  to  make  him- 
self early  acquainted  with  this  book,  and  to  use  it  as  his  own 
'<  guide"  in  the  various  iduties  which  his  relation  to  the 
church  devolves  upon  him.  If  every  pastor  whose  labours 
are  blessed  to  the  revival  of  religion,  were  to  recommend 
this  work  to  the  attention  of  all  who  join  the  commuuioo  of 
the  church,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  wouU  ofiea 
save  himself,  and  the  church,  and  the  individuals  con- 
cerned, much  occasion  for  humiliation  and  regret. 

Another  evil  in  the  reli^ous  state  of  our  country,  which 
Mr.  James'  works  seem  happily  adapted  to  correct,  is  the 
disposition  which  extensively  prevails  to  bestow  a 
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portioncUe  attention  upon  some  duties^  to  the  almost  entire 
neglect  of  others  ; — in  other  words,  it  is  what  we  would  call 
a  partial  religion.  To  illustrate  what  we  inean — there  is  a 
set  of  men  who  devote  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  re- 
vivals of  religion,  and  who  seem  to  imagine  that  little  good 
is  accomplished  except  in  immediate  efforts  for  the  conver- 
sion of  sinners  ;  and  not  unfrequently  these  individuals  are 
exceedingly  inattentive  to  many  of  their  relative  duties,  npg- 
lecting,  it  may  be,  to  make  suitable  provision  for  their  fami- 
lies, and  even  treating  the  religious  education  of  their  child- 
ren, as  if  it  were  quite  a  secondary  matter.  And  there  is 
another  class  who  give  nearly  their  whole  time  and  influence 
to  the  great  benevolent  objects  of  the  day  ;  and  in  their  zeal 
to  carry  the  Gospel  abroad  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  overlook 
perhaps  the  fact  that  they  have  heathen  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood,  or  that  they  have  children  who  are  in  danger 
of  being  ruined  through  the  influence  of  temptation,  or  even 
that  the  principle  of  spiritual  life  in  their  own  souls  must  be 
sustained  and  cherished  by  the  diligent  and  faithful  use  of 
the  means  of  grace.  We  too  commonly  find  Christians  of 
the  present  day,  whose  characters  are  developed  in  bad  pro- 
portions, and  whose  usefulness  is  greatly  abridged  by  their 
apparent  indifference  to  many  important  parts  of  Christian 
duty,  while  yet  in  other  respects  they  may  be  zealous  almost 
to  a  fault.  Several  of  the  works  of  our  respected  author 
are  directly  adapted  to  meet  this  peculi.ir  feature  in  our  re- 
ligious character.  We  may  instance  particularly,  "  The 
Church  Members^  Gnide^^^  and  "  The  Family  Monitor^''  in 
which  the  various  social  and  domestic  duties  of  the  Christ- 
ian are  urged  in  all  their  importance,  and  it  is  most  clearly 
shown  that  no  degree  of  spiritual  feeling  on  the  one  hand,  or 
of  public  action  on  the  other,  can  in  any  degree  atone  for 
the  neglect  of  them.  Indeed  the  tendency  of  these  publica- 
tions is  pre*eminently  to  form  a  consistent  religious  charac- 
ter ;  to  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  every  Christian  grace,  and 
to  the  discharge  of  every  Christian  duty,  so  that  the  charac- 
ter shall  tie  an  exact  counterpart  of  all  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  Gospel. 

There  is  also  an  inconstancy  belonging  to  the  religious 
character  of  our  country — something  like  a  fever  and  ague 
—which  needs  much  to  be  corrected,  and  to  which  Mr, 
James'  writings  are  fitted  to  be  an  antidote.  It  is  so  in  re- 
spect to  churches.  At  one  tide  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  to  be 
Vol.  I.  77 
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operating  with  mighty  power,  and  Christians  are  awake  to 
a  sense  of  their  obligations,  and  the  world  seems  to  lose  its 
hold,  in  a  degree,  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  and  God's  living 
truth  is  felt  upon  many  a  conscience  in  all  its  supremacy 
and  majesty,  and  if  we  were  to  jud-re  from  what  appears, 
we  should  suppose  that  the  whole  surrounding  community 
would  soon  be  converted ;  but  at  another  and  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  we  find  that  the  voice  of  prayer  aiid  thanksgiv- 
ing, of  anxious  inquiry,  and  ingenuous  contrition,  and  hum- 
ble hope,  is  hushed,  and  the  world  has  gained  its  accustomed 
ascendancy  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  Christians  are  slum- 
bering over  their  obligations,  and  sinners  slumbering  over 
their  danger,  as  securely  as  ever.  But  a  little  while  since, 
when  we  inquired  in  respect  to  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
church,  we  were  told  that  God  was  there,  by  the  most  mark- 
ed tokens  of  his  grace  ;  but  when  we  inquire  now,  we  get 
the  painful  answer,  that  all  is  still  in  the  valley  of  vision 
around,  and  no  breath  from  on  high  seems  to  be  coming  over 
it.  We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  every  revival  is  fol- 
lowed by  such  a  state  of  declension,  or  at  least,  by  so  great 
a  degree  of  it :  hut  we  are  sure  that  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
doubt  with  any  body  who  has  !>een  accustomed  to  observe 
the  religious  condition  of  our  country,  that  there  is  a  painful 
decree  of  instability  attending  it ;  and  that  though  great 
good  is  often  accomplished  in  a  short  period,  yet  Christians 
too  often  soon  l)econie  weary  of  well  doing,  and  by  their 
own  neglect  of  duty,  are  left  for  a  long  time  to  spiritual  bar- 
renness and  insensibility. 

The  spirit  of  all  these  publications  is  the  spirit  not  only 
of  an  active,  but  an  enduring  and  growing  piety.  The 
great  object  at  which  they  seem  to  aim  is,  to  induce  every 
Christian  to  discharge  every  duty  at  the  right  time  and  in  the 
proper  place;  and  this  surely  is  the  most  effectual  guard 
against  a  fickle  and  inconstant  reliorion.  He  who  does  this, 
cannot  fail  to  be  in  the  fear  of  God  all  the  day  long,  and  to 
let  his  light  shine  before  men  in  every  variety  of  circumstan- 
ces. If  all  our  churches  were  to  do  this,  we  might  reasona- 
bly expect  to  be  blessed  with  an  uninterrupted  revival;  and 
instead  of  having  occasion  to  mourn  over  protracted  seasons 
of  religious  indifference,  every  month  and  every  week 
would  yield  its  number  of  converts,  and  would  furnish  fresh 
reason  to  the  Christian  gratefully  to  exclaim,  "  What  hath 
God  wrought !" 
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Finally:  These  publications  are  eminently  adapted  to 
the  state  of  the  times,  as  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  formi 
after  the  scriptural  model,  the  character  of  the  young. 
It  is  not  easy  adequately  to  estimate  the  importance  of  prq)er 
moral  and  religious  culture,  as  it  respects  the  rising  genera- 
tion. There  is  every  thing  iu  the  aspect  of  Providence  to 
indicate,  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  changes  which  are  to 
have  a  most  important  influence  on  the  moral  renovation  of 
the  world;  and  that  the  degree  of  rapidity  with  which  this 
great  work  is  to  advance,  must  depend  much  on  the  next 
succeeding  generation.  In  a  little  while  the  great  moral  and 
benevolent  machinery  of  the  age  must  pass  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  now  passing  through  the  stages  of  childhood 
and  youth  : — who  then  can  estimate  the  importance  of  the 
character  which  they  form,  in  view  of  the  fact  they  are  so 
soon  to  become  the  earthly  guardians  of  all  the  great  and 
holy  interests  of  the  church,  as  well  as  to  guide  and  control 
the  various  movements  of  civil  society.  The  system  of 
means  by  which  the  world  is  to  be  evangelized  is  yet  but 
partially  arranged  ;  and  it  will  devolve  upon  our  children  in 
a  great  measure  to  perfect  that  which  we  have  only  begun ; 
to  devise  new  methods  of  benevolent  action,  and  to  give 
greater  harmony  and  efficiency  to  those  already  in  existence. 
The  destiny  of  our  own  country  especially,  both  political 
and  moral,  is  deeply  involved  in  the  character  of  the  gene- 
ration that  is  immediately  to  succeed  us;  for  as  our  popula- 
tion is  so  rapidly  extending,  nothing  but  a  most  efficient 
moral  influence  can  keep  us  from  sinking  under  our  owa 
weight ;  and  where  shall  we  look  for  such  an  influence  a 
few  years  hence,  if  it  be  not  from  tnose  who  are  now  in  the 
morning  of  life  ?  We  know  of  no  works  better  fitted  to 
imbue  the  minds  of  the  young  with  a  proper  regard  for  reli^ 
gion,  than  those  which  have  been  under  review  in  this  ar- 
ticle :  for  while  they  contain  the  most  important  truth,  and 
much  of  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  period  of  youth,  they 
are  written  in  a  style  strongly  marked  by  vivacity  and  beau- 
ty. We  cordially  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  this 
interesting  class  of  readers,  not  doubting  that  in  proportion 
as  they  are  read,  and  pondered,  and  reduced  lo  practice,  our 
youth  will  acquire  dignity  and  elevation  of  character,  and 
our  country  and  the  world  have  occasion  to  hail  them  as  a 
generation  of  benefactors. 
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Art.  VI.    Philosophy  op  the  mind. 

Bt  hEOSAMD  Woods,  D.  D. 


KUMBER   III. 


The  lanpfuage  sometimes  used  in  books  and  in  common 
discourse  implies,  that  man  is  entirely  under  the  control  of 
his  will ;  that  his  volitions  guide  and  regulate  all  his 
bodily  and  mental  powers.  According  to  this  representa- 
tion, the  will  possesses  the  chief  attribute  of  a  despot,  and 
man  is  very  much  in  the  condition  of  a  slave.  Be  it  so,  that 
the  master  that  governs  him  is  his  own  will.  If  the  power 
of  that  will  is  absolute,  and  subject  to  no  limitation  or  check 
from  truth  or  reason,  who  can  be  sure  that  it  will  not  exer- 
cise as  severe  and  merciless  a  despotism  over  him,  as  any 
power  extraneous  to  his  mind  ?  And  would  not  any  man 
think  it  a  less  calaruity  to  be  subject  to  an  absolute  despot- 
ism that  is  distant,  than  to  one  that  is  always  tiear;  to  a 
despotism  without,  than  to  one  that  is  within  7 

Instead,  however,  of  enlarging  upon  this  point,  I  shall 
make  it  my  object  for  the  present,  to  ascertain  what  is  the 
fact  respecting  the  power  of  the  will,  in  regard  both  to  the 
body  and  the  mind.  The  office  of  the  will  must  be  consid- 
ered an  important  subject  in  the  theory  of  mental  philos- 
ophy ;  it  is  important  too  in  a  practical  view.  For  if  any 
one  attributes  to  his  will  an  agency,  either  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive than  acUmlly  belonofs  to  it,  he  will  be  liable  to 
hurtful  mistakes  in  the  regulation  of  his  own  mind  and 
conduct. 

But  how  is  the  kind  and  extent  of  power  belonging  to 
the  will  to  be  determined  ?  Clearly,  by  ah  appeal  to  our  own 
experience  and  consciousness.  No  hyjwthelical  or  a  priori 
reasoning  can  be  relied  upon.  We  ought  never  to  inquire 
what  power  we  should  suppose  the  will  would  have,  or 
what  power  it  must  have,  in  order  to  make  man  a  responsi- 
ble agent.  Any  such  inquiry  might  lead  us  to  conclusions 
miterially  at  variance  with  the  truth.  Our  whole  inquiry  is, 
what  do  we  learn  from  consciousness  and  experience? 
Accordingly,  every  man  is  qualified  to  investigate  the  subject 
under  consideration  as  far  as  his  own  experience  extends. 


f 
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There  may  be  questions  relative  to  the  power  of  the  will,  on 
which  a  person  of  little  experience,  or  one  who  has  not  lieen 
duly  attentive  to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  will  not 
have  the  means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment ;  as  a  man 
having  only  a  partial  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of 
magnetism  or  electricity,  is  incompetent  to  judge  respecting 
the  operations  of  the  magnetic  or  the  electrical  power,  in 
any  cases  which  have  not  fallen  under  his  notice,  and  if  he 
should  attempt  to  judge,  he  would  in  all  probability  mistake. 
Suppose  now  a  question  arises  respecting  the  power  of  the 
will  in  cases  in  which  I  have  had  no  experience,  or  in 
which  I  have  neglected  to  learn  the  proper  lessons  of  expe- 
rience. Here  I  am  an  incompetent  judge  :  and  if  I  would 
form  a  just  opinion,  I  must  avail  myself  of  the  requisite 
knowledge  of  facts  by  referring  to  the  experience  of  others. 
This  view  of  the  subject  is  of  special  importance,  and  is 
suited  to  check  the  overweening  confidence  of  some  who 
have  had  but  a  very  limited  experience^  and  have  withal 
been  too  little  observant  of  the  operations  of  their  own 
minds. 

I  will  endeavour  to  remember  these  remarks  myself;  and 
though  I  must  of  necessity  proceed  in  this  discussion  prima- 
rily on  the  ground  of  my  own  experience  and  consciousness, 
I  will  readily  admit,  even  at  the  age  of  threescore  years, 
that  my  experience  and  consciotisness  may,  in  some  things, 
be  defective.  The  voluntary  power  belonging  to  me  may 
not  have  been  so  perfectly  developed,  as  in  some  others  ;  or 
if  it  has  been,  I  may  have  failed  to  notice  its  developments 
so  carefully,  or  to  recollect  them  so  exactly,  as  others.  And 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  suitable  for  every  man  to  admit  also, 
that  the  faculty  of  will,  as  found  in  him,  may  have  less 
original  power,  and  less  acquired  expertness,  than  in  others, 
so  that  no  one  may  l)e  able  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion  on 
every  part  of  mental  science,  without  availing  himself  of  the 
experience  and  consciousness  of  his  fellow-men.  This  is 
the  case,  we  well  know,  in  all  parts  of  physical  science. 
How  long  and  attentively  soever,  any  man  may  have  ob- 
served the  course  of  events  in  the  natural  world;  he  will 
find  himself,  in  many  cases,  totally  unable  to  judge  from  his 
own  personal  knowledge,  what  the  laws  of  nature  are,  and 
so  will  be  obliged  to  supply  the  defects  of  his  own  experi- 
ence by  the  experience  of  others.  In  the  study  of  natural 
science,  men  do  this  constantly  and  fireely,  and  why  is  it 
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not  the  dictate  of  modesty,  and  of  wisdom  too,  that  some* 
thing  like  this  should  be  done  in  relation  to  our  present  sub- 
ject? If  the  facts  which  have  occurred  in  our  experience, 
are  not  sufficient  to  teach  us  the  whole  extent  of  power 
belonging  to  the  will,  why  should  we  not  gladly  avail  oar- 
selves  of  any  well  attested  facts,  which  have  occurred  in  the 
experience  of  others  ?  If  by  diligent,  persevering  exertion, 
any  of  our  fellow-men  have  obtained  a  more  perfect  control 
over  their  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions,  than  we  have, 
would  it  not  be  manifestly  unjust  for  us  to  deny,  that  the 
will  may  attain  to  a  higher  degree  of  power  than  it  hiw 
attained  to  in  us  ?  Why  might  we  not  as  weir  say,  tliat 
the  understanding  is  not  capable  of  being  enlarged  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  to  which  ours  has  attained  ? 

It  will  he  kept  in  mind,  that  I  use  the  words  will  and 
volition  in  the  restricted  and  exact  sense  in  which  they  ar^ 
used  by  Locke,  Reid,  Abercrombie  and  others.  Voliticny 
according  to  Locke,  ^-  is  an  act  of  the  mind  exerting  that 
dominion  which  it  takes  itself  to  have  over  any  part  of  the 
man,  by  employing  it  in,  or  withholding  it  from  any  particular 
action."  Or  more  briefly,  according  to  Reid,  ^  it  is  the  de- 
termination of  the  mind  to  do,  or  not  do,  something  which 
we  conceive  to  be  in  our  power."  This  determinatioa  te- 
lates  to  a  variety  of  mental,  as  well  as  bodily  action. 

I  shall  now  pursue  the  inquiry,  what  power  belongs  to 
the  will  J  I  bei^in  by  ^ying  negatively,  the  will  has  no 
power  to  alter  the  laws  of  nature,  either  in  the  material  or 
spiritual  world.  For  example,  gravitation  is  an  established 
law  of  all  material  bodies,  and  we  have  no  power  by  our 
volitions  to  set  aside  or  modify  this  law,  or  to  direct  or  vary 
any  events  which  stand  related  to  it,  except  by  availing 
oursehFes-of  its  influence.  What  man  in  his  senses  ever  at- 
tempts to  do  this  ?  Again,  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  vegeta- 
bles spring  up  and  grow  from  seeds,  under  the  influence  of 
heat  and  moisture,  and  that  animal  life  is  sustained  by  food, 
and  destroyed  by  continued  abstinence,  or  by  poison  ;  and 
who  has  power,  by  an  act  of  the  will,  to  make  it  otherwise? 
I  give  these  as  examples.  The  same  is  true  as  to  the  laws 
of  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  a  law  of  the  mind,  that  the 
ideas  of  sensible  objects  are  first  excited  by  having  those  ob- 
jects presented  to  the  senses ;  that  knowledge,  in  the  higher 
senso,  is  acquired  by  study ;  that  the  regular  action  of  mind 
requires  a  sound  state  of  the  braioi  &c.    Now  we  have  no 
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pover,  by  an  act  of  the  will,  to  alter  these  laws  of  the  mind, 
or  to  produce  any  mental  action,  except  in  conformity  with 
them.  Again,  it  is  found  to  he  a  law  of  the  mind,  that  the 
affections  are  excited  in  view  of  suitable  objects,  and  that 
the  inlSuence  of  external  objects  is  according  to  the  charac- 
ter and  state  of  the  mind.  And  who  has  power  to  make  it 
otherwise?  What  man  of  sense  will  ever  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  those  settled  laws?  If  throusfh  ignorance  we 
should  think  we  could  move  our  hearts  to  love  or  hate  by 
the  mere  force  of  volition,  without  having  a  suitable  object 
before  us,  or  if  we  should  think  that,  with  an  object  in  view, 
we  could,  by  a  volition,  excite  any  affections  in  ourselves, 
except  in  accordance  with  the  character  and  state  of  our 
minds,  we  should  soon  be  convinced  of  our  mistake. 

These  remarks  arc  made  merely  to  illustrate  the  position, 
that  we  have  no  power,  by  a  volition^  to  contravene  the  laws 
of  nature,  whether  as  to  matter  or  mind,  and  no  power  to 
accomplish  any  thing,  except  in  accordance  with  those  laws. 
The  whole  range  of  our  voluntary  agency  is  confined  with- 
in these  limits. 

This  brings  me  to  the  business  of  showing,  positively, 
what  is  the  power  or  influence  which  belongs  to  the  will ;  or 
more  properly  what  power  we  ourselves  have  by  the  acts  of 
our  will.  This  may  be  briefly  described  thus.  By  availing 
ourselves  of  the  laws  of  nature,  we  can  voluntarily  produce 
an  endless  variety  of  effects.  For  example,  we  have  power 
in  this  way  to  secure  a  harvest,  to  promote  bodily  health,  to 
cure  diseases,  to  improve  our  intellectual  and  moral  faculties, 
and  obtain  the  advantages  and  comforts  of  life.  Our  vol- 
untary power  extends  to  these  bounds,  and  no  farther. 

It  evidently  follows,  that  the  greatest  extent  of  voluntary 
power  requires  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
"  Knowledge  is  power"  only  as  it  enables  us  to  avail  our- 
selves of  these  laws.  If  we  are  ignorant  of  them,  how  can 
•we,  by  a  volition,  turn  them  to  any  useful  purpose  ?  With- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate  events  in  the 
physical  and  moral  world,  we  are  utterly  unqualified  to  act 
our  part  as  intelligent,  accountable  beings ;  unqualified  in 
every  respect  for  the  proper  exercise  of  our  faculties.  With- 
out a  good  degree  of  this  knowledge,  all  our  efforts  would  be 
made  at  random,  and  the  result  would  be  altogether  uncer- 
tain, and  80  the  motives  to  exertion  would  be  inefficacious. 
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Our  voluntary  power,  considered  in  this  li^ht,  manifestly 
admits  of  an  almost  unlimited  increase.  Take  the  power 
we  have,  by  an  act  of  the  will,  to  direct  our  attention  to  one 
thins;  or  another,  and  to  fix  and  detain  our  thoughts  on  any 
particular  subject.  We  are  conscious  of  possessing  this 
power  now  in  a  certain  degree.  But  we  may  not  be  aware 
to  what  a  vastly  higher  degree  it  is  capable  of  being  increased 
by  suitable  exertion.  The  power  possessed  by  such  men  as 
Newton,  Locke,  and  Edwards,  to  confine  their  attention 
steadily,  and  for  a  long  time,  to  a  particular  subject,  and  to 
exclude  all  thoughts  pertaining  to  other  subjects,  was  ac- 
quired by  diligent  and  continued  efforts.  Other  men  may 
acquire  the  same.  And  if  a  man  had  his  mind  raised  to  the 
highest  improvement  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  he  would 
possess  this  power  in  such  perfection,  that  he  could,  without 
difficulty,  fix  his  thoughts  on  any  subject  he  might  choose, 
with  the  utmost  intenseness,  uninterruptedly,  and  for  such 
length  of  time  as  the  case  should  require.  The  voluntary 
control  which  we  commonly  possess  over  our  thoughts — 
what  is  it,  compared  with  that  to  which  we  might  attain? 
No  man,  however  conscious  of  present  inability  thus  to 
command  his  thoughts,  has  any  right  to  conclude  that  his 
inability  cannot  be  effectually  removed  by  the  diligent,  per- 
severing discipline  of  his  own  mind.  It  is  the  same  here, 
as  in  regard  to  the  voluntary  control  which  a  man,  by  Jong 
use,  acquires  over  his  bodily  motions.  In  infancy,  near  the 
beginning  of  life,  a  power  to  move  some  of  the  members  of 
the  body  by  an  act  of  the  will  is  developed.  But  this  power 
admits  of  an  indefinite  increase.  No  one,  however  great 
the  activity  and  adroitness  which  he  has  acquired,  can  say, 
that  he  has  raised  his  voluntary  power  to  its  highest  possible 
limits. 

And  yet  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  and  doubtless  a  wise 
and  benevolent  one,  that  this  voluntary  power  should  be  ex- 
tended over  a  part  only,  and  that  a  small  part,  of  our  bodily 
organs.  Our  sensations  are,  in  themselves,  all  involuntary. 
When  the  proper  objects  are  presented,  the  sensations  follow 
without  any  act  of  the  will.  Indeed  the  will  has  no  power 
to  prevent  them.  The  action  of  the  heart,  of  the  blood,  and 
of  the  digestive  organ  is  also  involuntary.  The  continued 
life  and  growth  and  health  of  the  body,  instead  of  being 
under  the  control  of  volition,  result  from  their  appropriate 
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pliysical  causes.  Over  these  causes  our  will  has  indeed  an 
influence,  though  that  influence  is  very  Hiiiited.  But  if  the 
appropriate  causes  exist,  the  efiect  takes  place  without  any 
dependence  on  the  will ;  while  it  is  on  the  other  hand  equal- 
ly true  that,  without  those  causes,  the  will  can  do  nothing 
towards  producing  the  effect  Who  that  has  been  at  all  ob- 
servant of  the  laws  of  his  nature,  ever  attempts,  by  a  direct 
act  of  his  will,  to  increase  or  diminish  the  pulsations  of  his 
heart,  the  circulatioi*  of  his  blood,  or  the  growth  or  health 
of  his  body?  Who  ever  attempts  in  this  way  to  cure 
wounds  and  diseases?  All  the  voluntary  power  which  we 
possess  in  these  and  many  other  respects,  is  indirect,  i.  e.  it 
operates  through  the  medium  of  other  things  which  we  can 
in  some  measure  control.  I  say  in  some  measure;  because 
it  is  evident  that  our  bodily  state  is  in  a  great  degree  depend- 
ent on  causes  over  which  we  have  little  or  no  power.  So 
that  it  would'  be  contrary  to  fact  to  say,  that  man.  has  any 
thing  like  a  complete  power,  either  direct  or  indirect,  over 
his  bodily  organs. 

But  the  most  important  question  still  remains,  namely, 
what  voluntary  power  we  possess  over  our  qffectioris.  This 
must  be  ascertained  in  the  same  way  as  our  power  in  all 
other  respects;  by  an  appeal  to  our  own  experience  and 
consciousness.  We  have  already  seen,  that  the  affections 
are  called  forth,  or  excited,  by  a  view  of  proper  objects. 
Whether  these  objects  are  denominated  motives,  occasions, 
or  causes,  it  matters  not.  They  are  the  uniform  and  imme- 
diate antecedents  of  the  aflections.  No  act  of  the  will  comes 
between  the  view  of  a  proper  object  and  the  excitement  of 
an  affection.  Should  we  attempt  to  thrust  in  a  volition  there, 
it  would  be  evidently  out  of  place,  and  wholly  ineffectual. 
Let  an  aflectionate  parent  look  upon  a  dear  child  who  has 
been  long  absent.  Does  his  heart  wait  for  an  act  of  the  will 
to  kiiidle  iis  love?  Or  if  for  some  reason  he  should  do  so 
strange  a  thing  as  to  will  not  to  love  •  would  his  heart  obey  ? 
Or  if  the  same  parent  should  hear  of  the  death  of  his  child, 
would  he  wait'  for  an  act  of  the  will  to  cause  sorrow  to  fill 
his  heart?  And  if  he  should  put  forth  a  volition  not  to  feel 
sorrow,  would  his  heart  beolwdient?  The  same  as  to  the 
pioiTS  affections  of  a  regenerate  man.  When  the  glorious 
character  of  God  is  presented  to  his  view,  he  loves  and 
adores.  He  does  it  at  once,  without  any  influence  from  an 
act  of  the  will.  Indeed,  if  a  man  in  such  a  case  should  find 
Vol.  L  78 
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«ny  oecamoD  for  an  act  of  the  will  to  excite  his  lore,  it  woald 
prove  his  heart  to  be  in  a  bad  state.  If  the  goodness  of  God 
and  its  manifold  frnits  are  contemplated  by  a  man  of  rieht 
spirit,  grateful  emotions  wi\l  spontaneously  arise.  And  if  he 
turns  his  thoughts  to  the  evil  of  sin,  his  abhorrence  will  at 
once  be  excited.  In  all  such  cases,  it  is  the  nature  or  quali- 
ty of  the  object  he  contemplates,  and  not  an  act  of  his  will, 
that  excites  the  emotions.  In  other  words,  the  affections  of 
the  heart,  whether  of  one  kind  or  another,  do  not  depend  on 
a  Tolition  as  their  proximate  cause,  but  on  the  presentation 
of  a  fit  object  "  A  curious  and  important  fret,"  says  Whate- 
ley,  "is  forced  on  the  attention  of  every  one  who  reflects  on 
th^  operations  of  his  own  mind ;  viz.  that  the  feelings,  pro- 
pensities, and  sentiments  of  our  nature  are  not,  like  the  in- 
tellectual &culties,  under  the  direct  control  of  volition. 
The  distinction  is  much  the  same  as  between  the  voluntary 
and  involuntary  actions  of  differeiit  parts  of  the  body.  One 
may,  by  a  deliberate  act  of  the  will,  set  himself  to  reason,  to 
calculate,  to  recall  historical  fiicts,  &c.  just  as  he  does  to 
move  any  of  his  limbs.  On  the  other  hand,  a  volition  to 
hope  or  tear,  to  love  or  hate,  to  feel  devotion  or  piety,  and 
the  like,  is  as  ineffectual  as  to  will  that  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart,  or  the  secretions  of  the  liver,  should  he  altered.  Some 
indeed  are  not,  I  believe,  fstraoge  as  it  would  seem,) 
aware  of  the  total  inefficacy  ot  their  own  efforts  of  volition 
in  such  oases." 

'^How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  surmonnted?  Good  sense 
suggests  in  each  case  an  analogue  remedy.  It  is  in  vain 
to  form  a  will  to  quicken  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  but 
we  may,  by  a  Toluntary  act,  swallow  a  medicine  which  will 
bave.tbat  effect ;  and  so,  also,  though  we  cannot  by  a  direct 
^ort  of  volition,  excite  or  allay  any  sentiment  or  emotion, 
we  may,  by  a  voluntary  act,  fill  the  .understanding  with 
such  thoughts  as  shall  operate  on  the  feelings.  Thus  by 
attentively  studying  and  meditating  on  the  history  of  some 
extraordinary  personage,  by  contemphiting  and  dwelling  on 
bis  actions  and  sufferings—  his  virtues  and  his  wisdom — and 
by  calling  in  the  aid  of  imagination  to  present  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  aU  that  is  related  or  referred  to ;  in  this  manner  we 
may  at  length  succeed  in  kindling  such  feelings,  suppose  of 
reverence,  admiration,  gratitude,  love,  hope,  emulation,  &c., 
as  we  were  already  prepared  to  acknowledi^  were  suitable 
in  the  case.    So,  again,  if  a  man  of  sense  wishes  to  allay  in 
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himself  any  emotion,  that  of  resentment  for  instance,  though 
it  is  not  under  the  direct  control  of  the  will,  he  deliberately 
aets  himself  to  reflect  on  the  soAening  circumstances,  such 
as  the  provocation  the  other,  party  may  suppose  himself  to 
have  received,  perhaps  his  ignorance,  or  weakness  or  disor- 
dered state  of  health ;  ne  imagines  himself  in  the  place  of 
the  offending  party ;  and  above  all,  if  he  is  a  Christian,  he 
meditates  on  the*  parable  of  the  debtor,  who,  aAer  having 
been  himself  forgiven,  claimed  payment  with  rigid  severity 
from  his  fellow-savant,  and  on  other  similar  lessons  of 
Scripture.  Now  in  any  such  process  as  this,  (which  ia 
exactly  analogous  to  that  of  taking  a  medicine  that  is  to 
operate  on  the  involuntary  bodily  organs,)  a  process  to 
which  a  man  of  well  r^ulatedmind  continually  finds  oc- 
casion to  resort,  he  is*  precisely  acting  the  part  of  a  skilful 
orator  to  himself."* 

In  George  Payne'9  Elements  of  Bfental  and  Moral 
Science,  there  is  a  passage  containing  the  same  fi:<^neral 
principle.  He  says :  <<  The  mind  is  usually  said  to  be  pas- 
sive ill  sensation,  and  active  in  admiring,  loving,  d&c.  We 
ask,  what  is  meant  by  passivity  and  activity  here  ?  If  it  be 
replied,  that  we  are  passive  in  sensation,  because  sensation 
is  not  the  result  of  volition,  that  the  mind  cannot  but  feel, 
&c. ;  we  reply,  that  admiring,  loving,  d&c,  are  not  invaria* 
biy  even  indirectly  the  result  of  vohtion,  and  ihai  they  are 
never  directly  so ;  that  in  many  cases  at  least,  we  might 
perhaps  say  in  all  cases,  the  mind  cannot  hut  admire^  Uve^ 

4-c."t 

I  might  confirm  the  ceneral  principle  for  which  I  con- 
tend, by  other  quotations  &om  most  respectable  authors,  and 
by  other  arguments  of  my  own.  But  I  deem  it  unnecessary, 
as  the  principle  is  one  which  is  constantly  recognized  in 
every  man's  experience.  Such  then  is  the  power  which  the 
will  has  over  the  affections,  and  such  is  the  manner  io 
which  it  is  exercised.  This  indirect  power,  though  subject 
to  important  limitations,  is  still  very  extensive ;  and  it  is  of 
indescribable  importance  to  Christians,  and  comes  iuta  con- 
stant  use  in  the  whole  business  of  moral  culture.  b)xperip 
enceteaAiesus  what  situation  is  mo3t  favourable  to  the  exei^ 
cise  of  right  affections ;  what  views  of  the  mind,  and  what 

^  Whateley^t  Rhetoric^  pp.  123— &    Ctmbr.  tdiL  1832. 

t  Payoe't  EUmtata  of  Menud  and  MonU  8di|BQ%  pp.  1h^    Uodga 
EditioD,  182a 
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objects  brought  before  the  mind,  have  the  greatest  effect  ia 
excitino:  such  affections.  To  give  an  example  or  two;  we 
learn  from  experience,  that  if  our  mind  is  in  a  right  state,  the 
house  of  God,  the  company  of  devout  Christians,  religious 
retirement,  tiie  chartiber  of  sickness,  and  ^the  house  of 
mourning,  are  promotive  of  holy  affections.  To  cultivate 
these  affections,  we  must  then  put  ourselves  in  these  favour- 
able situations.  This  is  a  matter  of  voluntary  agency  ;  and 
it  is  just  as  necessary  that  we  should  use  our  voluntary 
power  to  brinof  ourselves  into  these  favoiyable  situations,  as 
it  is  to  set  a  plant  where  the  sun  will  shine  upon  it,  and  the 
rain  and  dew  afford  it  moisture.  Again,  experience  teaches 
us  that,  if  our  moral  state  is  in  any  measure  what  it  should 
be,  reading  the  Scriptures,  together  with  the  best  books 
written  hy  uninspired  men,  hearing-  the  Gospel  preached, 
and  other  ways  of  bringing  religious  truths  distinctly  and 
clearly  before  the  mind,  tend  direcllj^to  excite  suitable  affec- 
tions. It  is  then  just  as  necessary  that  we  should  make  use 
of  these  methods  of  bringing  the  truths  of  religion  before  our 
minds,  as  that  we  should  do  any  thing  to  cultivate  the  use- 
ful vegetables  iti  our  garden.  Such  and  so  momentous  is 
the  business  to  which  we  are  to  apply  ourselves,  as  volun- 
tary agents.  It  is  a  business  sufficient  to  occupy  our  whole 
life.  Our  minds  ouo^ht  always  to  be  filled  with  holy  affec- 
tions. And  for  this  purpose,  we  should  always  keep  our- 
selves in  a  propor  situation,  and  labour  earnestly  to  have  a 
constant  succession  of  divine  objects  passing  before  our 
minds,  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  excite  and  strengthen 
holy  affections.  How  immensely  important  does  this  work 
appear,  when  we'consider  what  a  variety  of  truths  must  be 
broui{ht  to  bear  upon  the  mind,  and  how  diversified  the 
forms  in  which  they  must  be  exhibited,  to  produce  the 
greatest  present  effect  on  our  moral  affections,  and  to  raise 
them  permanently  to  their  highest  perfection !  What  manifest 
occasion  then  have  we  for  the  utmost  diligence  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  for  skill  in  arranging  the  various  truths  of  reli- 
gion, for  watchful  care  in  keeping  our  minds,  our  senses,  and 
our  external  affairs  in  a  right  state  :  in  a  word,  for  unceasing 
voluntary  exertion  to  bring  the  most  salutary  and  fnost  ele- 
vating influence  to  act  continually  upon  our  whole  moral 
character. 

But  our  volvmtary  agency  in  the  business  of  moral  cul- 
ture goes  still  farther.    For  experience  teaches  that,  while 
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some  objects  and  circumstances  are  suited  to  make  right  im« 
pressions  on  the  mind,  others  are  suited  to  have  a  contrary 
effect.    It  teaches  what  are  the  objects  and  occijsions  which 
tend  to  excite  improper  feelings.    By  the  proper  use  x>f  oar 
voluntary  power,  we  are  to  avoid  such  objects  and  occa- 
sions, and  in  this  way  prevent,  as  far  as  may  be^  the  excite- 
ment of  improper  feelings.     For  those  who  are  desiirous  of 
guarding  against  wrong  affections,  and  improving  their 
moral  character,  here  is  a  great  work — a  work  inculcated  as 
of  the  highest  consequence  in  the  word  of  God.    It  is  the 
work  of  Christian  vigilance^  implying  an  unceasing  reso- 
lution, care  to  avoid  all  the  causes  of  irregular  pa^ion,  and 
to  keep  ourselves  at  a  distance  from  all  occasions  of  sin  ; 
an  unceasing  resolution  and  care  to  avoid  all  those  compa- 
nies and  places,  the  sight  or  contemplation  of  those  objects, 
and  the  indulgence  of  those  trains  of  thouj^ht,  which  are 
apt  to  kindle  unholy  affection,  and  so  to  pollute  the  mind. 
It  appears  then,  that  although  we  cannot  prevent  or  subdue 
sinful  aSection,  as  we  regulate  our  bodily  motions  by  a 
mere  volition^  or  the  direct  injluence  of  the  will ;  still,  if  we 
have  essentially  a  suitable  frame  of  mind,  we  may  do  much 
to  prevent  and  subdue  sinful  affection  by  the  influence  which 
our  will  has  over  the  causes  or  occasions  of  such  affection. 
Thus  we  see  thtit  the  proper  influence  of  the  will,  and 
the  extent  of  voluntary  power  is  perfectly  obvious  and  defi- 
nite, so  that  we  know  exactly  what  we  can  do,  and  what  we 
have  to  do,*  by  our  voluntary  exertions,  in  promoting  our 
own  moral  improvement.     Having  well  settled  this  point, 
we  shall  l>e  forever  saved  from  the  folly  of  attempting  to  in- 
fluence, or  supposing  that  we  can  influence  our  affections 
directly  by  the  power  of  the  will ;  as  mere  a  dream,  as  to 
suppckse  we  can  move  a  ship,  or  cause  a  tree  to  grow,  in  the 
same  way.     Instead  of  thus  wasting  our  time  and  labour, 
we-shallknow  how  to  make  the  most  wise  and  successful 
use  of  our  voluntary  power,  by  keeping  it  within  its  proper 
province,  and  directing  it  to  its  proper  objects.     Nor  shall 
we  any  longer  indulge  the  groundless  opinion,  that  it  is  any 
part  of  moral  agency,  or  in  any  wise  necessary  to  perfect 
obligation,  that  the  affections  should  be  directly  under  the 
control  of  volition.    And  when  we  find  by  experience  that 
our  previously  willing  to  have  a  particular  affection  can 
neither  ensure  nor  prevent  its  existence,  and  that  all  the 
affisctions  we  have  are  such  as  result  from  the  various 
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causes  which  operate  upon  us,  and  that  they  are  in  fact  fre- 
quently contrary  to  what  our  will  previously  fixed  npon ; 
when  we  thus  find  that  our  volitions  have  no  direct  power 
and  often  no  power  at  all  over  our  affections,  we  shall  re- 
gard it  as  no .  difficulty  in  the  way  of  moral  a^ncy,  and 
shall  be  far  from  supposing  that  we  are,  on  this  a(5couut, 
any  the  less  praise-worthy  for  right  affections,  or  any  the  less 
blame-worthy  for  wrong  affections.  And  if  any  one  should 
ask  us,  how  we  can  be  moral  agents,  if  our  affections 
are  not  entirely  controlled  by  volition,  we  might  as^  in  re- 
turn, how  we  can  be  moral  agents  if  our  affections  are  thus 
controlled.  And  surely  it  will  be  no  small  advantage  to  be 
freed  from  the  perplexing,  embarrassing  notion,  that  a 
power,  which  was  never  exercised,  and  which  has  no  exist- 
ence, is  essential  to  moral  agency.  Witli  just  views  on  this 
subject,  we  shall,  in  all  our  voluntary  efforts,  have  to  do  with 
realities.  We  shall  give  volition  the  piaee  which  the  Au- 
thor of  our  being  has  given  it,  and*apply  it  to  the  purfioses 
to  which  it  is  adapted.  The  affections  we  shall  never  treat, 
as  though  they  were  made  to  submit  blindly  to  the  despotism 
of  the  will.  The  only  real  power  which  we  shall  attempt  to 
exercise  over  them  will  be  a  rational  power,  that  is,  the 
power  of  rationai  motive.  In  this  way  rea<K>n  or  intelli- 
gence will  always  be  connected  with  the'  will  in  eliciting  and 
governing  the  siffections.  The  will,  as  we  may  say,  points 
reason  to  its  proper  objects.  Of  those  objects  reason  fortna 
apprehensions,  and  according  to  the  state  of  the  mind,  these 
apprehensions  influence  the  affections. 

We  see  too,  that  if  we  would  turn  our  voluntary  agency 
to  the  best  advantage,  we  must  labour  with  diliffenoe  to  ap* 
prehend  the  objects  of  moral  regard  with  increasing  dear- 
ness  and  correctness,  and  vnth  a  larger  and  larger  extent 
of  views.  In  this  way  we  shall  contribute  to  the  excitement 
of  stronger  and  more  enduring  affections.  For  if  an  appre- 
hension of  particular  objects  is  the  proximate  cause  which 
excites  the  affections,  then  the  clearer  and  stronger  that  ap- 
prehension is,  the  more  powerfully  will  the  affections  be 
excited.  If  an  object  is  seen  partially  or  obscurely,  the  af- 
fection excited  must  be  defective  or  weak.  If  we  have  mis- 
taken views  of  an  object,  the  affection  excited  must  he  a 
mistaken  affection.  Considering  therefore  the  nature  of  the 
mind,  and  the  variety  of  Objects  which  it  is  tailed  to  contem- 
plate, and  all  the  obscurity,  defectiveness,  and  errour  which 
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are  mingled  vnih  oar  apprehensions  of  them,  we  must  per- 
ceive it  to  be  a  njatter  of  vast  importance,  that  by  a  proper 
use  of  oar  volnntary  agency,  we  shoaid  give  a  right  direc^ 
tion  to  our  intellectual  powers,  and  improve  them  to  the 
highest  d^ree  posdihle.  The  mind  left  without  a  clear, 
definite  knowledge  of  moral  objects,  is  exposed  to  all  man-  , 
ner  of  misguided,  blind,  enihusiastie  aflfections.  To  grow 
in  knowled^  is  the  way  to  erow  in  ^ace.  The  perfection 
of  holy  love  in  heaven  wilt  result  from  the  perfection  of 
spiritual  knowledge.  We  shall  be  like  Christy  when  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  is. 

Having  enlarged  thus  upon  these  practical  views  of  the 
doctrine  which  I  have  suggested,  I  shall  return  to  a  more 
theoretic  discussion  of  the  subject. 

If  the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  are  correct, 
it  will  he  easy  to  settle  the  question,  whether  the  affectiens 
are  voluntary.  We  usually  call  those  things  voluntary, 
which  take  place  in  consequence  of  a  volition,  or  of  which 
a  volition  is  the  uniform  and  immediate  antecedent.  I  think 
it  is  not  common  to  speak  of  any  thing  as  voluntary,  becat^^e 
it  follows  indirectly  from  a  volition,  or  because  an  act  of 
the  will  has  an  influence  upon  it  through  the  medium  of 
something  else.  To  refer  to  the  example  which  Whateley 
gives  ill  the  above  quotation ; — by  a  volnntary  act,  he  says, 
''we  take  a  medicine  which- quickens  the  circulation  of  the 
blood :"  but  we  do  not,  on  that  account,  call  the  quicker 
circulation  of  the  blood  voluntary.  "  So  also,  though  we 
capnot  by  a  direct  effort  of  volition  excite  or  allay  any 
emotion ;  we  may,  by  a  voluntary  act,  fill  the  understanding 
with  such  thoughts  as  will"  have  this  effect.  But  is  it  ac- 
cording to  common  usage  in  other  cases,  to  call  that  effect 
voluntary  7  The  affections  are  not  the  immediate  or  direct 
result,  of  volition.  It  is  clear  then  that  tKey  are  not  directly 
voluntary.  You  may  say,  they  are  indirectly  voluntary, 
because  a  volition  operates  upon  them  and  controls  them 
indirectly.  But  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  even  this 
indirect  influence  of  the  will  is  by  no  means  essentiaPto  the 
excitement  of  the  affections.  The  affections  are  not  in  fact 
always,  perhaps  not  even  generally,  excited  in  that  way. 
For  werwell  know  that  fit  objects  or  motives  are  very  often 
brought  before  our  minds,  without  any  volition  or  thought 
of  ours.  But  in  these  very  cases,  are  not  the  affections 
manifestly  of  the  same  nature,  and  do  they  not  stand  in  the 
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same  relation  to  the  objects  which  excite  them,  as  in  other 
cases  ?^  Yet  they  are  in  no  sense  vohintary,  not  resulting 
from  a  volition  either  directly  or  indirectly.  .That  is,  they 
are  not  excited  by  volition,  nor  are  those  objects  which  do 
excite  them,  hrousfht  before  the  miud  by  a  volition.  Any 
man  who  will  reflect  on  his  own  past  experience  will  iStid, 
that  in  instances  too  many  to  be  numliered,  the  agency  of 
his  fellow-creatnres  or  of  divine  Providence  has  presented 
those  objects  before  his  mind,  and  not  unfrequently  thrust 
them  upon  him  contrary  to  his  wishes,  which  have  never- 
theless elicited  the  deepest  and  strongest  emotions. 

On  this  point,  are  not  several  distinguished  writers 
chargeable  with  an  oversight?  They  allow  that  the  affec- 
tions are  not  excited  directly  by  an  act  of  the  will,  but  by  a 
view  of  fit  objects,  or,  in  other  words,  by  proper  motives. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  objects  or  motives  which  excite  the  af- 
fections, are  often  brou2:ht  before  the  mind  by  a  volition, 
they  call  the  affections  voluntary ;  and  they  hold  all  the 
affections  to  be  so, — overlooking:  the  obvious  fact  that,  in  a 
multitude  of  instanpes,  if  not  generally,  the  objects  of  the 
affections  are  brought  before  our  minds  without  any  volition 
of  ours,  and  that  in  such  instances  no  act  of  the  will  has 
any  influence  on  the  affections  in  one  way  or  another, 
'l^his  fact  indeed  is  not  to  be  considered  as  having  any  in- 
fliience  k\  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  affections.  For  ihey 
manifestly  have  the  same  nature,  as  acts  of  the  mind,  and 
<the  same  relation  to  their  appropriate  objects,  whether  those 
objects  are  presented  to  their  view  by  an  act  of  their  own 
will,  or  by  an  act  of  another's  will,  or  in  any  other  manner ; 
in  other  words,  whether  the  affections  excited -are  voluntary 
in  the  indirect  sense  above  mentioned,  or  not  voluntary  in 
any  sense. 

But  the  influence  of  the  will  to  bring  rational  considera- 
tions or  motives  before  the  mind,  and  thus  indirectly  to  in- 
fluence the  aflections,  is  subject  to  a  special  limitation  in 
another  way.  In  a  former  number  I  endeavoured  to  show, 
that  the  affections  which  any  one  exercises  in  view  of  the 
various  objects  or  motives  which  come  l)efore  him,  will  be 
according  to  the  disposition^  character^  or  state  of  his  mind. 
There  is  no  truth  in  philosophy  more  confidently  believed, 
or  more  uniformly  acted  upon,  by  men  of  practical  wis- 
dom, than  this,  and  none  which  is  capable  of  more  satisfac- 
tory proof  from  Scripture  and  common  experience.    Minisr 
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ters  of  the  Gospel  especially,  have  it  exemplified  before  them 
continually  in  the  different  effects  which  the  same  truths 
produce  upon  men  of  different  habits  or  states  of  mind. 
But  this  after  all  is  a  truth,  which  writers  on  mental  philos- 
ophy for  the  most  part  overlook,  taking  it  for  granted,  as  it 
appears,  that  all  men  are  in  such  a  state  that  moral  consid- 
erations or  motives,  if  contemplated  in  earnest,  will  excite 
right  affections.  Dr.  Wardlaw,  in  his  late  excellent  lectures 
on  Christian  Ethics,  has  clearly  shown  how  frequently  this 
mistake  is  chargeable  upon  the  most  eminent  writers  on 
moral  philosophy,  and  what  mischievous  influence  it  has  on 
their  reasoning.  Abercrombie,  also,  in  his  essay  on  intellec- 
tual philosophy,  has  more  than  once  distinctly,  though  rath- 
er incidentally,  recognized  the  principle  which  I  have  ad- 
vanced, and  has  shown  that  he  attaches  great  importance  to 
it  He  says,  that  "  moral  causes,  that  is,  truths  and  motives," 
operate  "with  a  uniformity  similar  to  that  with  which 
physical  agents  produce  their  actions  upon  each  other." 
But  he  says,  "they  require  certain  circumstances  in  the 
man  on  whom  they  are  expected  to  act,  without  which  they 
produce  no  influence  upon  him."  He  then  mentions  these 
circumstances.  "  It  is  necessary  that  a  man  be  fully  inform- 
ed in  regard  to"  the  moral  causes  intended ;  "  that  his  atten- 
tion be  directed  to  them  with  such  a  degree  of  intensity  as 
shall  bring  him  fully  under  their  influence  as  statements 
addressed  to  his  understanding."  Here  many  philosophers 
would  stop.  But  not  so  the  author  of  the  valuable  work 
from  which  I  am  now  quoting.  He  proceeds  to  say,  that 
another  thing  is  necessary  in  order  that  truths  and  motives, 
however  clearly  presented  and  however  intensely  considered^ 
may  produce  a  right  effect  upon  a  man.  This  necessary 
circumstance  is,  "  that  there  be  a  certain  healthy  state  of 
his  moral  feelings^ — for  this  has  a  most  extensive  influence 
on  the  due  operation  of  moral  causes.  Without  this"  and 
the  other  circumstances  above  mentioned,  "  the  most  power- 
ful moral  causes  may  produce  no  effect  upon  a  man ; — as 
the  most  active  chemical  agents  may  fail  entirely  of  their 
actions,  if  the  substances  are  not  placed  in  the  requisite 
circumstances  of  temperature,  dilution,  or  concentration." 
When  this  author  says,  that  in  the  case  he  describes  moral 
causes  will  produce  no  effect,  he  evidently  means,  no  good 
effect.  It  is  well  known  that  they  do  excite  affections  of 
some  kind.  The  position  I  maintain  is,  that  whatever  we. 
Vol.    L  79 
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or  others  may  do  to  bring  motives  before  us,  or  to  direct  our 
attention  to  particular  oujects,  the  emoHotis  excited  mil  be 
according  to  the  state  of  the  mind.  The  objects  presented 
to  view,. and  other  external  circumstances  which  may  in 
many  instances  be  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the  will, 
are  indeed  a  part  of  what  may  be  called  the  complex  cause 
of  the  emotions.  But  the  influence  of  whatever  is  external, 
and  even  the  influence  of  our  intellectual  perceptions  and 
the  clearest  dictates  of  conscience  will,  after  all,  be  according 
to  the  predominant  disposition  or  state  of  our  mind.  If  a 
man  of  an  impure,  licentious  disposition,  has  certain  objects 
presented  to  his  eye  or  his  thoughts,  either  by  his  own  vol- 
untary act  or  not,  will  not  impure  feelings  be  excited  ?  His 
wishing  or  willing,  in  those  circumstances,  to  be  free  from 
wrongf  feelings  and  to  have  right  ones,  will  not  control  the 
movements  of  his  heart.  With  such  objects  before  him,  and 
such  a  state  of  mind,  he  will  have  such  emotions.  "  To  the 
pure  all  things  are  pure;  but  to  them  that  are  defiled  is 
nothing  is  pure."  Thus  we  see  how  it  happens  that  a  man 
is  so  often  disappointed  in  regard  to  his  own  feelings.  He 
voluntarily  turns  his  attention  to  particular  objects,  or  puts 
himself  in  particular  circumstances,  because,  for  some  reason, 
he  wishes  to  have  certain  emotions.  But  instead  of  the 
emotions  desired,  others  of  a  different  kind  arise  in  his  mind. 
He  thus  finds  that  an  act  of  his  will  can  have  no  influence 
to  elicit  affections  which  are  contrary  to  the  state  of  bis 
heart.  It  may  sometimes  be  the  case,  however  strange  it 
tnay  seem,  that  a  man  of  a  covetous  disposition,  and  con- 
scious of  the  evils  connected  with  it,  may  wish  and  labour  to 
acquire  riches,  for  the  purpose,  amon^  other  things,  of 
curing  his  covetousness,  and  making  his  feelings  kind  and 
generous.  But  he  is  disappointed.  His  riches,  when  ac- 
quired, have  no  eflect  but  to  increase  his  covetous  desires. 
Why  is  this  ?  Because  his  external  circumstauces,  and  all 
his  thoughts  respecting  them,  have  an  influence  upon  him  ac- 
cording to  the  character  or  state  of  his  mind.  This  well 
known  principle,  this  law  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  na- 
ture, is  frequently  asserted  in  the  Scriptures.  Wh^  Christ 
says,  "  a  good  tree  will  l>ear  good  fruit,  and  a  corrupt  tree 
corrupt  fruit,"  and  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  he  says  it  to 
illustrate  the  principle  that  a  man's  feelings  and  aciions  will 
be  according  to  his  mental  state  or  cimracter.  This  is  a 
standing  principle,  as  depraved,  sinful  beings  often  find  U> 
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their  sorrow.  We  cannot,  by  any  mere  exertion,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  our  voluntary  power,  produce  in  ourselves  any 
affections  we  may  wish,  except  such  as  are  in  accordance 
with  the  state  of  the  mind.  We  can,  indeed,  excite  a  great 
variety  of  affections  in  ourselves  by  the  exercise  of  our  vol- 
untary agency  in  the  manner  above  descril)ed ;  but  they  will 
all  be  consonant  to  our  predominant  disposition.  Take  the 
ease  of  confirmed  hostility  to  the  Christian  religion,  such  as 
appeared  in  the  leading  infidels  of  Europe  half  a  century 
ago.  Was  it  in  the  power  of  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ments or  the  most  persuasive  eloquence  to  produce  in  their 
hearts,  while  unchanged  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  affection  of 
tnie  love  to  Christ  and  his  religion  ?  Take  the  case  of  an 
inveterate  miser,  and  suppose  him  to  continue,  as  he  is  likely 
to  do,  in  his  present  state  of  mind.  Can  you  present  any 
motives  before  him  which  will  produce  in  his  heart  a  sincere 
aflfection  for  the  word  of  God,  and  a  readiness  to  give  away 
his  treasures  to  send  it  to  the  destitute?  Take  the  case  of 
the  wicked  at  the  last  day.  Their  attention  will  be  power* 
fully  arrested  by  the  most  excellent,  glorious,  and  moving 
objects.  But  they  will  have  no  right  feeling,  such  as  wiS 
arise  in  holy  minus.  Amid  all  the  light  and  glory  of  that 
day,  they  will  have  no  emotions  but  those  which  correspond 
with  their  sinful  disposition.  Satan  is  a  moral  agent  of 
high  intellectual  powers.  Now  suppose,  with  bis  state  of 
mind,  he  could  be  admitted  into  the  heavenly  world,  and 
see  all  that  the  angels  see  and  enjoy.  What  would  be  his 
feeliuj^?  They  would  be  totally  malignant  and  wretchecL 
— feelings  of  hatred,  envy,  and  remorse.  Whence  this  dif- 
ference between  the  feelings  of  Satan  and  the  feelings  of 
angels,  in  view  of  the  same  objects?  Whence,  but  from 
their  different  states  of  mind  ? 

The  important  principle  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
illustrate,  is  often  exemplified  in  the  experience  of  sinners 
under  awakenings  of  conscience.  They  are  conscious  that 
their  affections  towards  divine  things  are  sinful ;  and  from 
their  natural  dread  of  misery,  and  love  of  happiness,  and 
not  because  they  are  pleased  with  holiness,  they  in  a  sense 
desire  such  affections  as  God  will  approve,  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  them,  they  apply  themselves  to  a  diligent 
and  serious  consideration  of  the  character  of  God,  the  mer- 
ciful interposition  of  the  Redeemer,  the  holy  law,  and  the 
precious  blessings  of  salvation.    But  if  the  renewing  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit  is  withheld,  and  they  are  left  in  their  natural 
state,  they  will  have  no  riffht  affections.  Those  divine  ob- 
jects which  they  contemplate,  will,  through  their  perverse- 
ness,  be  the  occasion  of  exciting  dislike  and  opposition  in 
their  hearts,  and  so  prove  "  a  savour  of  death  unto  death." 
"  He  that  loveth  is  born  of  God,"  and  this  implies,  that  he 
only  who  is  born  of  God,  loveth.  No  considerations  how- 
ever mighty,  no  motives  however  powerful  and  touching,  if 
unaccompanied  by  the  renewing  influence  of  the  Spirit,  will 
ever  have  power  to  produce  any  right  affections  in  unregen- 
erate  men.  '^  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  he  cannot  see 
the  kingdom  of  God."  And  it  is  equally  true,  that  except  a 
man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  have  holy  affections ;  for  the 
want  of  this  is  ail  that  prevents  his  seeing  the  kingdom  of 
God.  If  now  we  say  or  do  any  thing  to  lead  sinners  to 
,  think,  that  any  ability  or  voluntary  agency  of  theirs,  or  any 
power  of  excitement  or  persuasion  which  they  can  use  with 
themselves,  or  which  others  can  use  with  them,  will  ever 
bring  them  truly  to  love  God,  or  believe  in  Christ,  without 
the  new  creating  agency  of  the  Spirit ;  we  practise  a  dan- 
gerous delusion  upon  them ;  and  in  this  way,  we  show  too, 
that  we  ourselves  labour  under  a  great  mistake,  and  that  we 
forget  what  Scripture  and  experience  both  teach,  the  despe- 
rate wickedness  of  the  heart.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Adam,  that  if  they  become  holy,  their  boh'ness  will 
not  be  "  from  the  will  of  the  flesh,  or  the  will  of  man^  not 
from  any  disposition  or  voluntary  agency  of  theirs,  but  from 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  the  whole  of  their  salvation  will  re- 
sult, not  from  any  works  of  righteousness  which  they  have 
done,  but  from  the  purpose  and  grace  of  God.  Christian 
ministers  should  remember  this,  and  should  learn  to  rely 
wholly  upon  divine  power  and  mercy  for  the  conversion  and 
salvation  of  sinners.  If  they  do  not  remember  this,  they  do 
not  remember  a  most  important  truth.  And  if,  on  any 
pretence  whatever,  they  do  not  plainly  and  faithfully  declare 
it  both  to  saints  and  sinners,  they  fail  of  declaring  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  counsel  of  God. 

I  cannot  close  this  number  without  remarking  distinctly, 
though  briefly,  on  the  mistake  of  those  writers  on  mental 
philosophy,  who  make  up  their  systems  without  recognizing 
the  peculiar  facts  which  are  disclosed  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
in  the  history  of  the  church.  No  system  of  mental  philoso- 
phy can  be  considered  ai  complete,  which  overlooks  any  of 
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the  principal  phenomeua  which  the  human  mind  h^  ex- 
hibited.  Biit  time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of  all  those  writers 
on  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy,  who  entirely  neglect 
the  |)eculiar  mental  operations  and  states  so  fully  dis- 
closed in  the  Scriptures,  and  whose  systems  are  just  what 
they  would  be,  if  man  had  no  natural  alienation  from  God, 
and  were  not  dead  in  sin,  and  just  what  they  would  be,  if 
there  were  no  such  thing  as  conviction  of  sin,  and  regene- 
ration by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  warfare,  throughout  the  life 
of  Christians,  between  the  law  of  their  sanctified  mind  and 
the  law  of  sin  in  their  members.  I  shall  give  a  single  exam- 
ple of  the  fault  of  their  system.  They  very  properly  notice  it 
as  a  law  of  the  mind,  that  the  affections  are  elicited  by  a  view 
of  proper  objects ;  and  then,  without  considering  that  man 
is  morally  depraved,  they  represent  the  clear  exhibition  of 
divine  truth  to  the  understanding,  and  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  it,  as  all  that  is  necessary  to  call  forth  right  affec- 
tions, overlooking  that  special  divine  influence  which  is 
proffered  in  the  Gospel,  and  which  is  the  only  eflicient  cause 
of  holiness  in  the  heart  of  man.  Now  this  is  as  palpable  a 
mistake  of  theirs,  as  it  would  be  in  writers  on  health,  to  rep- 
resent that  wholesome  food  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  promote 
vigour  and  activity  in  those  who  are  sick  of  a  fever.  If  there 
are  any  facts  which  ou^ht  to  be  made  prominent  in  a  sys- 
tem of  mental  philosophy,  surely  they  are  those  which  are 
made  prominent  in  the  infallible  word  of  God.  For  does 
not  He  who  made,  and  He  who  redeemed  the  mind,  know 
what  are  its  powers  and  capacities,  its  dispositions  and 
states,  and  the  laws  wnich  govern  its  operations?  And  can 
any  one  who  believes  the  Scriptures,  especially  any  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  deem  it  proper  to  disregard  those  pre-emi- 
nently important  facts  which  result  from  man's  apostacy, 
and  from  the  work  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  man's 
salvation  ?  These  facts,  and  the  laws  of  the  mind  respecting 
them,  which  are  all  involved  in  sound  Christian  expe- 
rience, are  as  certain  and  as  worthy  of  consideration  in  a 
system  of  mental  philosophy,  as  the  laws  of  the  understand- 
ing, of  the  memory,  of  conscience,  or  of  the  natural  affec- 
tions. And  a  system  which  overlooks  the  former  is  as  de- 
fective and  as  much  at  variance  with  the  truth,  as  one 
would  be  which  should  overlook  the  latter.  There  is  no 
right  mental  philosophy,  but  that  which  has  its  chief  foun- 
dation in  the  facts  revealed  in  the  word  of  God.    The  sacred 
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fcrjierSj  taught  by  their  own  experience^  and  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  understood  the  true  philosophy  of  the  human  mind^ 
and  spoke  and  acted  according  to  it.  And  if  we  would 
understand  it,  and  apply  it  to  its  proper  uses,  we  must  learn 
to  think,  and  reason,  and  speak,  and  act,  as  they  did. 


Art.  Vn. — ^Application  op   Christianity   to  Ikdi- 

VIDUALS. 
By  Elsazae  Lord,  Esq.  New-Tork. 

In  an  article  in  the  last  number  of  this  work,  '<  On  Ef- 
forts by  the  Church  to  reform  the  World^^  it  was  attempted 
to  be  shown,  that  the  reforming  efficacy  of  Christianity  pro- 
ceeds  from  its  applicability  to  individual  man,  that  it  removes 
evil  by  sanctifym^  the  hearts  and  lives  of  its  converts,  and 
that  combined  and  public  religious  exertions  specially  di- 
rected against  prevailing  and  legalized  customs  of  the  world, 
are  not  consonant  to  its  genius  and  design. 

Considered  in  this  manner,  Christianity  is  not  only 
adapted  to  supplant  and  remove  the  evils  and  miseries  of 
the  human  family,  but  its  glory  as  a  counteracting,  renova* 
ting,  remedial  system,  is  strikingly  manifest.  It  comes  forth 
from  the  bosom  of  Infinite  goodness,  depending  on  the  divine 
influence  for  its  efficacy,  to  regain  the  affection  and  obedience 
of  a  revolted  race.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  system 
is  that  of  its  overcoming  evil  and  opposition  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  by  love.  Towards  alienated,  guilty  man,  led  captive  by 
the  great  Adversary,  and  obnoxious  to  the  claims  of  eternal 
justice,  it  manifests  the  tenderness  of  boundless  compassion, 
and  turns  upon  his  averted  affections  the  burning  flame  of 
kindness  and  good  will.  It  invites  and  urges  him  to  look 
up  from  the  depths  of  sin  and  condemnation,  and  behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,  through  whom  there  is  redemption  and  for- 
giveness of  sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  his  grace.  It 
brings  life  and  immortality  within  his  view,  calls  him  to  re- 
pentance, and  urges  him,  by  every  appropriate  motive,  to 
obey  and  live.  Its  claims  and  appeals  are  addressed  to  each 
individual  as  an  accountable  agent ;  and  as  the  same  change 
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is  equally  necessary  in  every  one,  so  this  remedy  is  as  well 
adapted  to  care  the  disorders  of  one  heart  as  of  another. 

Were  the  whole  human  race  converted  and  brought  into 
a  state  of  cordial  obedience  to  the  Gospel,  the  evils  and 
miseries  of  the  world  would  be  done  away,  giving  place  to 
universal  holiness  and  happiness.  But  were  such  a  consum- 
mation to  be  effected  in  ever  so  short  a  period,  it  would  be 
effected  by  the  same  process  of  individual  conversion,  as  ob- 
tains in  the  present  state  of  things.  In  proportion,  then,  as 
individual  conversions  are  multiplied,  progress  is  made 
towards  the  conquest  of  the  world,  and  the  removal  of  its 
corruptions  and  miseries.  Christianity,  therefore,  by  its  ap- 
propriate bearing  upon  individual  man,  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  in  its  way,  and  to  effect  all  the 
good  which  it  proposes.  It  produces  its  proper  effect  only 
to  the  extent  that  individuals  are  converted  and  sanctifiea. 
Though  its  light,  like  that  of  the  sun,  falls  both  on  the  evil 
and  the  good,  and  like  the  rain,  its  beneficent  and  softening 
influence  extends,  in  some  respects,  both  to  the  just  and  to  the 
unjust ;  yet  as  the  light,  heat,  and  showers  in  the  natural 
world  produce  no  fruits  from  rocks  and  deserts,  so  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Gospel  is  lost  upon  stony  and  unyielding 
hearts.  Its  incidental  benefits  and  public  influence  do  not 
cure  the  evils  of  the  world.  Its  sphere,  as  the  power  of  Go<), 
is  in  the  hearts  of  them  that  believe. 

Could  the  vast  and  eternal  benefits  of  Christianity  be  se- 
cured to  man  by  any  change  of  public  opinion,  and  of  the 
fashions  and  customs  of  the'  world,  by  an  outward  renuncia- 
tion of  idolatry  on  the  part  of  the  heathen,  and  of  iieilse  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  by  civiliased  nations,  by  a  general  sub- 
mission to  the  rite  of  baptism,  or  by  any  conventional 
changes,  in  the  opinions  and  customs  of  society,  an  en- 
tirely different  scene  \vould  present  itself,  and  an  entirely 
different  course  of  measures  would  be  requisite.  None  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Christian  system  or  of  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  as  a  spiritual  kingdom,  would  in  that  case  re- 
main ;  and  in  order  to  convert  the  world,  the  method  pur- 
sued by  Mahomet  would  be  the  most  eligible  in  some  coun- 
tries, and  that  of  more  modern  phil(^pbers  politicians, 
and  reformers,  in  others. 

Yet  how  great  a  portion,  even  of  educated  and  intelli- 
gent men  in  Christendom,  seem  to  r^rd  the  subject  sub- 
stantially in  this  light !    How  many  oif  those  who  conduct 
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the  public  affiiirs  of  nations,  and  who  le^slate  for  the  relief 
of  hurnan  miseries,  have  no  hi&:her  or  more  correct  views  of 
Christianity ;  who  regard  it  only  as  one  of  the  forms  of  hu- 
man opinion,  prejudice,  or  superstition,  to  be  by  their  skiU 
and  power  rendered  subservient  to  the  affairs  of  state,  or 
hindered  from  interfering  with  the  schemes  of  aspiring  ambi- 
tion, and  the  infatuation  of  political  greatness  and  military 
glory! 

How  many,  indeed,  in  the  more  private  wstlks  of  life, 
civilians,  votaries  of  science,  devotees  of  wealth  and  pleas- 
ure, men  employed  in  particular  objects  of  selfish  pursuit, 
adopt  the  same  notions  of  this  subject,  and  manifest  them,  in 
connexion  per  haps,  with  a  degree  of  outward  respect  to  the 
forms  of  religion  and  the  perscnis  of  iis  professors,  by  an  un- 
blushing disregard  of  its  personal  requirements,  a  thought- 
less incredulity  as  to  its  spiritual  influence,  and  a  feeling  of 
contempt  for  the  whole  scheme  of  promoting  it  by  the  sim- 
ple instrumentality  of  announcing  its  offers  of  love  and 
mercy  to  individuals ! 

Thus  the  pure  and  spiritual  nature  of  Christianity  is 
shrouded  from  the  public  mind  ;  its  connexion  with  the  di- 
vine influence,  purposes,  and  government  is  not  recognized, 
its  beauty  and  glory  are  obscured  by  clouds  of  ignorance 
and  errour,  and  its  adaptation  to  produce  the  effects  which  it 
proposes  is  not  perceived.  Under  the  influence  of  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  a  powerful  tendency 
to  secularize  religion,  to  divest  it  of  its  personal  bearing  and 
claims,  and  to  render  it  as  little  objectionable  to  the  taste  of 
communities  as  possible,  by  keeping  its  peculiar  doctrines 
out  of  view,  and  making  it  appear  practically  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, what  the  world  suppose  and  desire  it  to  be. 

An  impartial  history  would  show,  it  is  believed,  that  the 
declensions  of  Christianity  at  different  times  and  places 
since  the  primitive  age,  the  perversions  to  which  it  has  been 
subjected,  and  the  controversies  in  which  it  has  been  involv- 
ed with  heathenism,  infidelity  and  false  philosophy,  have 
taken  their  rise  from  the  source  just  indicated, — limited  and 
false  notions  of  its  genius,  the  nature  of  its  effects,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  are  produced.  Circumstances  of 
temptation  from  persecution,  or  from  worldly  allurement, 
have  induced  those  who  occupied  stations  of  influence  to 
lower  the  claims  of  this  religion;  to  give  some  new  version 
of  its  doctrines^  and  to  endeavour  to  accommodate  it  to  the 
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conflicting  opinions  and  systems  of  the  wcft'Id.  In  order  to 
render  it  acceptable  to  mankind  in  masses  without  deliver- 
ing them  from  the  power  of  darkness,  to  propagate,  or 
cause  it  to  be  recognised  by  wholesale  in  harmony  with  the 
reigning  superstition  of  the  time,  or  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
ignorance,  prejudices,  and  depraved  feelings  of  men,  its  spot- 
'  less  and  seamless  robe  has  been  soiled  and  disfigured  by 
the  patch-work  of  Judaism,  Paganism  and  the  thousand 
sjrstems  of  delusion,  which  have  successively  prevailed  down 
to  the  present  day. 

At  the  same  time,  the  course  of  literary  education  through- 
out Christendom  has  led  through  the  deep  slough  of  Pagan- 
ism,  and  its  chief  attractions  have  gained  a  lodgment  in  the 
mind,  in  connexion  with  the  associations  of  heathen  super- 
stition, vice  and  pollution  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  glory  of 
miHtary  heroes  and  deified  monsters  on  the  other. 

Hence  Christianity  has  been  and  still  is  viewed,  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  more  intelligent  class  of  worldly  men, 
not  as' it  is  revealed  in  the  New  Testament,  but  as  it  appears 
in  the  dark  and  gloomy  history  of  the  heresies,  perversions,  - 
and  apostacies,  which,  like  a  horde  of  ravenous  beasts,  have 
hovered  around  it  and  trampled  it  down.  In  their  minds  it 
is  associated  with  the  crimes,  follies  and  abominations,  the 
wars,  persecutions,  and  horrours  which  are  recorded  in  the 
history  of  papal  imposture,  priestcraft  and  tyranny,  through- 
out the  world.  Its  glory  is  not  seen.  Its  image  and  super- 
scription are  looked  for  in  the  base  counterfeits  which  pass 
current  in  the  ffreat  mart  of  the  world,  along  with  the  spu- 
rious coinage  of  pagan,  Mohammedan,  and  deistical  infiael- 
ity.  Its  genius  and  its  adaptation  to  effect  its  desired 
results  are  accordingly  not  understood  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
world,  and  are  but  feebly  perceived  by  those  who  share  most 
largely  in  its  influence.  It  is  regarded  rather  as  an  instru- 
ment of  human  policy,  to  be  em^oyed  in  the  production  of 
aectdar  and  temporal  good,  than  as  the  exclusive  means  of 
salration,  and  of  spiritual  and  eternal  blessedness  to  the  souls 
of  men. 

With  respect  to  the  applicability  of  Christianity  to  indi- 
vidual man,  and  its  perfect  adaptation  in  this  manner  to 
cure  the  evils  of  the  world,  it  may  be  observed,  that  its  ap- 
plication to  each  individual  of  the  human  family  is  in  all 
respects,  and  in  all  circumstances,  perfectly  consistent  with 
his  character  as  a  moral  agent j  and  with  all  his  rights,  obliga- 
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tions  and  intere^s.  Its  claims  are  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  laws  of  his  mind,  the  dictates  of  his  understanding,  the 
convictions  of  his  conscience,  and  his  obligations  as  an  ac- 
countable creature.  In  their  bearing  on  each  one,  they  do 
not  depend  on  the  concurrence  of  others,  or  any  peculiar 
state  of  external  circumstances,  and  require  only  bis  own 
consent,  the  willing  obedience  of  his  mind,  the  cordial  aJSec* ' 
tion  of  his  heart  towards  God. 

Did  the  success  of  the  Gospel  in  the  case  of  each  indi- 
vidual require  the  sitnultaneous  consent  of  other  minds,  or 
a  particular  state  of  external  circumstances,  a  given  degree 
of  intellectual  education,  a  pilgrimage,  or  any  thing  relating 
to  time  or  place,  to  social  or  political  relations,  or  to  outward 
forms  and  ceremonies,  it  would  not  be  adapted  to  mankind 
indiscriminately.  But  it  appeals  to  man's  mind  and  heart,  the 
exercises  of  which  no  outward  circumstances,  or  power  of 
other  men,  can  hinder  or  control. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  Christian  system  is  enough  to 
prove  its  divinity,  and  its  perfect  fitness  to  be  the  religion  of 
the  whole  human  race.  It  addresses  itself  to  that  in  man, 
which  is  common  to  the  species,  which  does  not  depend 
upon  the  accidents  of  his  outward  temporal  life,  or  personal 
acquisitions  or  distinctions.  It  proffers  deliverance  from  a 
ruin  in  which  all  are  alike  involved,  and  benefits,  present 
and  eternal,  which  all  alike  need.  It  deals  with  man,  not 
as  a  transient  inhabitant  of  earth,  the  creature  of  an  hour, 
but  as  an  immortal,  accountable  agent;  and  is  equaUy 
adapted  to  his  case,  whether  he  be  old  or  ]^ung,  learned  or 
ignorant,  rich  or  poor,  barbarous,  civilized,  bonder  free. 

The  perfect  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  take  effect  uni- 
versally, and  cure  all  the  evils  and  miseries  of  the  race,  is 
seen  in  its  immediate  applicability  to  individuals,  under 
whatever  circumstances  they  may  exist  When  the  Gospel 
is  made  known  to  man,  no  preparation  on  his  part  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  his  obedience.  It  is  not  necessary  that* be 
should  first  become  moral  or  civilized,  or  that  he  should 
attempt  the  performance  of  any  other  duty,  before  he  obeys 
the  Gospel  by  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  towaids  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  These  are  his  first  duties,  and  none  can 
be  more  imperative  or  important.  Whatever  may  be  the 
political  or  social  condition  in  which  men  are  placed,  the  call 
of  the  Gospel  is  addressed  to  them  every  where  with  equal 
propriety.    It  is  not  required  that  govemment  should  fiisl 
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legislate  upon  the  subject,  that  outward  hindrances  and  evils 
should  be  suppressed,  or  that  public  opinion  should  be 
changed,  before  individuals  can  comply  with  this  call.  God 
nov  commandeth  all  men  every  where  to  repent.  Salvation 
is  of  grace  through  fiiith.  Faith  cometh  oy  hearing,  and 
hearing  by  the  word  of  God.  Those  therefore  who  hear 
the  Gospel,  or  .to  whom  its  truths  are  in  any  way  made 
known,  are  under  present  and  imperative  obligations  to  yield 
immediate  obedience  to  its  requirements.  They  can  urge 
nothing  in  their  condition  or  circumstances  as  a  reason  for 
delay.  The  Gospel  is  as  perfectly  adapted  to  be  the  means  of 
their  conversion  when  they  first  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
it,  as  at  any  subsequent  period.  It  is  as  perfectly  adapted  to 
effect  the  reformation  of  individuals  at  one  period  and  in 
one  part  of  the  world,  as  another.  There  are  in  relation  to  it 
no  national  or  social  distinctions  of  Jew  or  Grentile,  but  all 
are  alike  respected,  as  all  sustain  a  like  moral  relation  to  its 
author  and  its  sanctions. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  likewise  manifest  this  adap- 
tation. The  Gospel,  reveals  all  that  is  needful*to  be  known. 
It  is  truth,  unmixed  with  errour.  It  teaches  "  what  every 
person  is  to  believe  concerning  God,  and  what  duties  he  re- 
quires of  man.''  It  reveals  the  divine  perfections  and  gov- 
ernment, the  moral  character  and  relations  of  men  in  their 
lapsed  condition,  the  way  of  salvation,  the  personal  and 
relative  duties  which  are  incumbent  on  them,  and  the  des- 
tiny which*  awaits  both  the  evil  and  the  good.  It  brin^  into 
their  view  the  objects  of  faith  and  of  supreme  love,  m  glo- 
riout»  harmony  with  all  that  concerns  their  duty  and  well- 
being,  and  sets  before  them  boundless  and  eternal  good  as 
the  prize  at  which  they  are  to  aim.  It  presents  itself  as  an 
orb  of  light  to  illume  their  path,  and  induce  them  to  raise 
their  views  from  the  darkness  of  material  objects  to  those 
which  are  spiritual  and  eternal.  It  requires  of  each  one  a 
state  of  the  heart,  of  love  to  God  and  benevolence  to  men, 
with  which  it  is  impossible  to  be  unhappy,  or  to  fail  of  con- 
tributing to  the  happiness  of  others.  It  requires  all  possible 
good  in  temper  and  conduct,  and  prohibits  all  evil.'  It  lays 
firm  hold  on  the  affections  and  the  conscience,  and  requires 
supreme  regard  to  the  will  of  God,  in  every  duty  and 
relation. 

If  the  inculcations  and  requirements  of  Christianity  be 
traced  in  their  application  to  individuals,  in  all  the  various 
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circumstances  in  which  they  are  ever  placed,  it  will  be  se^i 
that,  to  whatever  extent  they  are  complied  with,  they  dry  -op 
the  sources  of  evil,  and  produce  purity,  peace,  and  happiness. 
He  who  complies  with  them  renounces  sin,  and  tarns  from 
iniquity  with  heart-felt  aversion ;  the  law  of  his  mind,  both 
towards  God  and  man,  is  love.  He  is  humble  and  submis- 
sive. He  respects  the  rights  and  consults  t^ie  happiness  of 
others.  His  sentiments  and  feelings  with  respect  to  God,  to 
the  relations  he  sustains,  and  the  duties  he  owes,  are  rectified ; 
and  a  deep  foundation  is  laid  in  his  heart  and  conscience  for 
blameless  and  holy  living. 

The  meansj  also,  by  which  Christianity  is  propajvated 
make  this  adaptation  manifest.  They  are  applicable  to 
every  individual  who  understands  enough  of  any  language 
to  comprehend  the  simplest  oral  instruction.  To  every  sacb. 
person  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  may  be  com- 
municated. These  means  are  divinely  appointed.  They 
constitute  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  Infinite  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence. They  present  to  the  minds  of  men  the  wonders  of 
redeeming  love  and  the  destinies  of  the  future  state,  in  con- 
nexion with  their  personal  duties  and  obligations ;  and  are 
rendered  efficacious  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  In  die 
mediatorial  government  of  Christ,  and  the  office  of  the  Spirit, 
in  connexion  with  the  instrumentality  of  believers,  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  universal  application  of  the  Gospel,  and 
for  its  complete  success  when  thus  applied. 

The  ordinances  and  institutions  of  Christianity  bespeak 
its  universal  adaptation  to  individual  man.  They  require 
nothing  to  which  one  individual  is  not  as  competent  as 
another ;  they  confer  no  privilege  or  benefit  in  which  all 
may  not  equally  participate.  Christianity  is  in  this  respect 
distinguished  from  all  other  systems  of  religion  which  with- 
hold their  rites  and  privileges  from  those  of  one  sex,  or  of 
juvenile  age,  or  are  otherwise  exclusive. 

The  effects  of  Christianity  in  individuals,  in  distinction 
from  its  public  influence,  abundantly  demonstrate  its  adap- 
tation to  produce  the  universal  good  which  it  promises. 
These  effects,  whether  traced  in  the  experience  and  history 
of  particular  persons,  or  viewed  in  any  more  general  aspect, 
are  universally  such  as  to  manifest  this  adaptation.  They 
are  summarily  described  as  being  in  all  goodness,  and 
righteousness,  and  truth,  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  love,  joy, 
peace.  £uth,  hc^,    long-suffering,  gendeness,  meekness^ 
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temperance.  The  Gospel  makes  the  tree  good)  that  its 
£:uits  may  also  be  good.  Its  effects  in  the  conduct  of  men 
proceed  from  a  right  state  of  the  heart,  from  holy  afibctions, 
from  a  deep  feeling  of  obligation  to  God,  and  delight  in  his 
will,  and  in  his  blessedness  and  glory ;  from  a  prevailing 
and  transcendent  love  of  goodness ;  from  benevolence  to- 
wards their  fellow-beings,  and  complacency  in  their  hap- 
piness. 

These  effects,  as  living  waters  flowing  forth  in  all  the 
personal  relations  of  men,  diffuse  a  beni^  influence  around 
them,  and  reflect  tlie  light  of  the  glory^  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
Hence  the  peculiar  beauty  and  force  olf  those  illustrations  of 
the  nature  and  efficacy  of  religion,  which  occur  in  the  Scrip* 
tares,  in  which  its  disciples  are  individualized  and  presented 
as  distinct  objects  of  regard  to  their  fellow-creatures  on  earth 
and  in  heaven.  A  Christian  is  resembled  to  a  li&^ht,  not 
covered  and  concealed,  but  placed  conspicuously  in  the  view 
of  all,  that  others,  seeing  his  good  works,  may  glorify  his 
Father  in  heaven.  On  his  introduction  into  this  spiritual 
kingdom,  there  is  joy  in  heaven  on  his  account.  Individ- 
ual converts,  in  the  course  of  their  sanctification,  are  as 
living  stones  built  up  a  spiritual  house.  They  are  repre- 
sented as  being  formed  into  a  synunetrical  body,  of  which 
Christ  is  the  head,  and  each  one  of  them  is  a  distinct  mem- 
ber. "  By  one  Spirit  they  are  all  baptized  into  one  frocty, 
whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  bond  or  free,  and  have  all  been 
made  to  drink  into  one  Spirit"' 

In  a  word,  Christianity  is  God's  method  of  reforming, 
justifying,  and  saving  individtuilsj  and  is  therefore  perfectfy 
adapted  to  its  end.  in  the  Gospel,  men  are  called  to  behold, 
as  in  a  glass,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  to  be  changed  by 
the  Spirit  into  the  same  image  from  one  degree  of  likeness  to 
another.  And  in  respect  to  those  who  Iook  and  believe,  the 
light  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ  shines  unto  them ;  for 
God  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness, 
shines  in  their  hearts  with  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
his  glory,  as  manifested  by  Jesus  Christ. 

Let  it  now  be  supposed  that  all  secularized  and  political 
views  of  Christianity  were  laid  aside,  that  all  consideration 
of  it9  outward  temporal  benefits  were  superseded  by  a  sense 
of  its  relation  to  our  eternal  destiny,  and  that  the  energies 
aad  prayers  of  its  disciples  universally  were  directed  to  the 
aimfde  object  of  making  known  and  applying  the  Gospel  to 
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individuab ;  let  this  be  supposed  to  be  the  en^oesing  ol 
the  line  of  obedience,  and  method  of  co-operation  wi&  Christ 
in  building  up  his  kingdom,  subverting  opposition,  and  saying 
the  world ;  let  these  things  be  supposed,  and  the  mountains 
of  difficulty,  which  hitherto  have  seemed  to  require  miracles 
for  their  removal,  would  disappear. 

If  Christianity  is  of  God ;  if  Christ,  having  offered  him- 
self a  sacrifice  for  the  world,  is  exalted  a  Prince  and  a  Sa- 
viour, and  reigns  as  Mediator,  with  all  power  in  heaven  and 
earth,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  object  of  his 
mediation  and  death ;  if  it  is  the  office  of  the  Spirit  to  renew 
and  sanctify  men  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  truths 
of  the  Gospel  made  known  to  them ;  if  all  tha  efficacy  and 
success  of  this  scheme  depend  on  the  counsel  and  agency  of 
God ;  and  if  some  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  is 
necessary  to  every  individual  before  he  can  comply  with 
them,  or  be  renewed,  and  in  imparting  such  knowledge  the 
agency  of  other  individuals  is  requisite;  then  all  doubt  as  to 
its  success  may  at  once  be  cast  aside,  provided  tlie  prelimi- 
nary work  of  communicating  the  requisite  knowledge  to  the 
minds  of  men  be  universally  performed. 

It  may  be  confidently  said,  that  if  Christianity  ever  suc« 
ceeds  and  prevails  as  the  religion  of  the  race,  it  will  be  when 
freed  from  all  debasing  mixtures,  from  the  wood,  hay,  and 
stubble  of  all  such  controversy  as  connects  it  with  the  world* 
ly  policy,  the  selfish  interests,  and  the  passions  of  men,  and 
from  all  those  errours  which  in  one  way  or  another  mistake 
what  is  proper  respectively  to  the  Supreme  Being  and  to 
creatures,  its  truths  and  its  testimonies  of  love  and  grace 
shallbe  made  known  in  their  ori^nal  simplicity,  and  shall 
be  received  with  a  just  apprehension  of  their  divine  claims 
and  their  spiritual  and  eternal  relations. 

When  we  suppose  a  state  of  things,  in  which  the  Gospel 
shall  in  this  manner  be  presented  to  the  minds  of  men,  and 
consider  what  it  implies,  what  an  aspect  of  glory  it  gives  to 
the  mediation  and  work  of  Christ,  what  a  commandmg  im- 
pression of  its  infinite  importance  to  every  human  being 
it  imparts,  and  what  an  exhibition  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
it  implies  on  the  part  of  believers,  there  seems  nothing  in 
the  way  of  the  largest  ho[jes  and  the  highest  confi<fence 
of  its  efficacy.  With  this  view  before  us,  there  seems 
nothing  disproportionate  in  the  grandeur  of  the  prepa- 
rations in  heaven  and  earthi  in  the  incarnation^  vicarious 
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death  and  glorious  reign  of  Christ,  in  the  boundless 
riches  of  divine  grace  and  love,  in  the  office  work  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  glory,  hononr  and  praise  which  are  to  attend 
the  triunq>hant  progress  and  final  coDsmnmation  of  t\^ 
work. 

What  now,  the  reader  will  naturally  inquire,  is  wanting 
in  the  views  and  methods  of  those  who  are  labouring  to 
propagate  the  Gospd,  in  order  to  impart  to  individuals  that 
knowledge  of  its  truths  which  the  object  requires  ?  What 
hereditary  erroyrs  in  theory  and  practice  are  to  be  renounce 
ed  1  How  far  and  ii^  what  respects  are  the  best  exhibitions 
of  Christianity  removed  firom  its  primitive  simplicity  ? 

These  and  other  like  questions  will,  at  no  distant  period, 
it  may  be  presumed,  engage  the  earnest  attention  of  all  the 
friends  of  religion. 

The  preceding  observations  may  perhaps  assist  to 
strengthen  the  conviction  of  the  errour  of  all  those  views 
and  methods,  which  claim  for  the  agency  of  men  in  promo* 
ting  the  salvation  of  others  any  thing  more  or  less,  than  a 
simple  instrumentality  interposed  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
requirements,  or  which  rely  for  success  on  any  thing  but  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

They  may  also  tend  to  show  the  mistake  of  all  those 
schemes,  which  contemplate  changes  to  be  efiected  by  the 
puUic  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  social  or  political  state 
of  mankind,  preparatory  to  their  receiving  the  Gospet. 

To  the  reader  who  pursues  the  reflections  which  this 
subject  naturally  suggests ;  who  allows  his  mind  to  rise  above 
the  partial  and  earthly  associations  which  confine  the 
thoughts  and  obscure  the  vision ;  who  beholds  in  the  Christ- 
ian system  a  manifestation  of  the  eternal  purpose,  wisdom, 
and  love  of  God,  alike  wonderful  aild  glorious  on  account 
of  its  source,  its  nature,  and  its  connexions  with  heaven  and 
eternity,  and  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  its  adaptation 
to  man,  and  the  exclusive  regard  which  it  challenges  as  the 
medium  by  which  tfie  presence,  fellowship  and  love  of  God 
are  realized  to  the  soul ;  there  will  seem  to  be  no  small  por- 
tion of  darkness  still  attending  the  views  commonly  enter- 
tained respecting  the  decree  in  which  it  is  now  justly  exhib- 
ited to  the  workl,  and  in  pursuance  of  which  its  triumphs 
are  expected  to  be  achieved.  He  will  see  Christianity  now 
existhig,  not  in  its  original  and  perfect  simplicity,  as  the 
scheme  and  work  ol  God,  but  in  its  alliance  with  the  di* 
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verse  and  complicated  machinery  of  sects,  parties,  and  forms, 
impinging,  at  every  turn,,  against  some  device  or  prescription 
of  men.  He  will  see  the  most  insignificant  ijuestions,  which 
r^pect  only  its  outward  and  temporal  relations,  exalted  to 
supreme  consequence,  while  those  matters  which  are  of  in- 
finite moment,  are  overlooked ;  and  to  him  most  of  the  con- 
troversies, divisions  and  perversions  of  the  day  mil  appear 
like  those  spots  on  the  sun  which  alone  attract  the  gaze  of 
public  attention  to  that  luminary.  He  will  be  apt  to  con- 
clude, not  that  any  new  doctrines  are  to  be  discovered  in  the 
Gospel,  but  that  much,  very  much,  of  j^loss  and  form  which 
attend  all  the  exhibitions  of  it,  and  obscure  its  divine  sim- 
plicity and  excellence,  need  to  be  cleared  away. 

With  respect  to  the  means  and  agencies  now  employed 
for  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  md  chief  defect,  it  is  be- 
lieved, lies  in  the  neglect  of  private  orcd  instruction.  This 
instrumentality  in  me  primitive  age,  when  copies  even  of 
portions  of  the  Scriptures  were  attainable  by  few,  and  when 
nothing  could  possibly  seem  to  occupy  the  place  of  a  subeti- 
tute  for  direct  personal  teaching,  was  employed  in  obedience 
to  the  divine  will,  and  in  conformity  with  the  genius  of  the 
Gospel,  to  a  surprising  extent  and  with  answerable  success. 
As  the  use  of  this  method  declined,  religion  ceased  to  ad- 
vance, and  errour,  formality  and  delusion  increased,  until  a 
state  of  almost  total  darkness  occurred.  At  the  period  of 
the  reformation,  the  prevalent  ignorance  of  the  people,  in 
connexion  with  the  very  limited  number  of  those  who  were 
qualified  to  impart  to  others  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel, 
naturally  occasioned  a  reliance  on  preaching  to  public  as- 
semblies, and  a  n^lect  of  teaching,  warning  and  exhorting 
every  one,  privately,  and  from  house  to  house. 

The  multiplication  of  religious  treatises  and  of  copies  of 
the  Scriptures,  by  means  of  the  press,  confirmed  and  perpet- 
uated the  habit  thus  introduced,  as  they  apparently  ftimish- 
ed  a  substitute  for  every  thing  but  public  preaching. 

The  defect  thus  slightly  glanced  at,  though  incalculabtv 
injurious  in  its  results,  lias  been  but  very  paitially  correctea. 
While  in  other  respects  the  means  and  agencies  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  throughout  die  worid  have  been 
greatly  increased,  especially  since  the  institution  of  Bible 
and  Missionary  Associations,  there  has  been  bot  little 
sained  in  this  essential  point  of  the  Christian  economy. 
The  direct  personal  application  of  Christianity  to  ii 
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ttob,  as  a  ^and  feature  of  tho  system,  the  mode  divinely 
appointed,  which  requires  to  be  universally  accomplishea, 
has  been  neglected,  or  but  partially  a^nd  feebly  attempted. 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  supposed,  that  the  existence  of 
religious  knowledge  in  books,  though  heeded  in  no  country 
and  at  no  period  by  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  un- 
converted, was  to  supply  the  place  of  that  teaching  individ- 
uals, which  combines  the  moral  influence  of  testimony,  of 
sympathy,  and  all  the  appropriate  means  of  fixing  the  atten- 
tion, affecting  the  heart,  and  by  repetition,  renewing  former 
impressions ; — ^that  teaching  by  which  truth  gains  a  lodg- 
ment in  the  mind  so  as  to  be  an  instruihent  of  the  sanctify- 
ing influence  of  the  Spirit. 

Even  what  has  been  gained  in  this  respect  by  Sunday 
Schools  and  Tracts,  though  productive  of  unspeakable 
good,  has  still  further  seemed  to  excuse  the  too  general  re- 
liance of  the  ofllcial  teachers  of  religion  on  their  public 
services. 

If  now  we  look  over  Protestant  Christendom,  and  con- 
aider  how  extensively  it  occurs  that  the  labours  of  ministers 
are  confined  to  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  public  dis- 
courses ;  in  how  few  instances  comparatively  they  go  beyond 
this,  as  teachers  of  religion,  and  in  how  many  their  sermons 
are  composed  in  a  style  which  is  unintellidble  to  most  of 
their  hearers,  are  controversial,  are  occupied  by  some  of  the 
numberless  irrelevant  or  insignificant  matters  which,  though 
they  may  have  some  sort  of  relation  to  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, are  remote  from  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  or  in 
some  other  way  fiiil  to  bring  home  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  their  hearers  in  a  clear  and  impressive  manner 
the  principal  truths  of  the  Gospel;  or  if  we  contemplate  the 
iruitlessness  of  the  labours  of  this  character,  as  compared 
with  the  success  which  is  visible  in  the  instances  in  which 
the  efforts  of  ministers  are  not  thus  restricted ;  it  will  not  seem 
extravagant  to  say,  that  the  great  desideratum,  in  respect  to 
the  progress  and  triumph  of  Christianity,  is  the  personal  ap- 
plication of  its  truths  to  every  individual.  To  whatever 
extent  this  is  not  accomplished,  the  appropriated  and  ne- 
cessary instrumentality  is  not  interposed ;  and  while  this 
continues  to  be  the  case,  to  expect  any  better  results  is  no 
more  reasonable,  than  it  would  be  to  expect  abundant  har- 
vests from  fields  in  which,  instead  of  being  thickly  planted, 
H  few  scattering  seeds  only  wtsre  oast  upon  the  arid  surfiice. 

Vol.  I.  .  81 
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Under  the  present  system  of  public  instruction,  at  least 
where  the  minister  does  httle  or  nothing  as  a  teacher  but 
prepare  and  deliver  his  weekly  discourses,  it  surely  may, 
without  hazard,  be  said,  that  the  requisite  instrumentality  of 
divine  truth  can  be<expected  to  reach  a  few  only  of  the  in- 
dividuals under  his  charge.  How  vast  a  difference  would 
there  be  in  this  respect,  did  he  frequently  address  and  in- 
struct each  individual  and  family  separately,  and  hold  up 
before  their  minds  the  transforming  mirror  of  grace  and 
love  !  Haw  different  would  his  sermons  themselves  be  were 
he  to  deliver  them  to  each  individual  alone,  with  a  direct 
view  to  his  obedience  and  salvation,  instead  of  pronouncing 
them  before  a  mixed  congregation,  under  the  constraint  of 
hackneyed  forms,  at  regular  intervals,  and  often  under  cir- 
cumstances unfavourable  both  to  him  and  to  his  hearers ! 

It  is  related  of  a  certain  minister,  that  coming  to  his 
church  on  a  stormy  Sunday,  he  found  there  a  single  indi- 
vidual only  of  his  congregation,  an  aged  man  who  had 
never  been  affected  by  the  Gospel.  Being  convinced  by 
this  incident  of  the  little  interest  which  his  people  took  in 
his  public  services,  he  resolved  not  wholly  to  lose  the  pre- 
sent opportunity,  but  having  obtained  the  consent  of  his 
auditor,  preached  his  sermon  to  him  alone,  with  all  the 
impassioned  fervour  which  the  circumstances  were  adapted 
to  excite.  The  result  was  the  conversion  of  this  lone,  aged, 
individual  hearer.  His  teacher  brought  the  love  and  mercy, 
the  claims  and  sanctions  of  the  Gospel,  to  bear  directly  upon 
him,  as  an  individual,  with  the  same  force  and  solemnity  as 
though  they  were,  applicable  to  no  one  else. 

What  was  done  for  this  man,  needs  substantially  to  be 
done,  and  can  be,  and  must  be  done,  for  ev^y  other  individ- 
ual. The  Gospel  must,  ader  the  manner  of  Paul,  be 
preached,  testified,  and  applied  to  every  one,  "  to  every  crea- 
ture," personally.  It  must  be  exhibited  to  each  mind,  not 
merely  as  a  theory  of  doctrine,  or  as  a  stem  system  of  com- 
mands and  obligations,  but  as  a  messa&[e  and  testimony  of 
the  grace  of  God,  and  of  the  unspeakable  love  and  compas- 
sion of  the  Saviour.  It  must  be  applied  to  men  as  a  gracious 
proffer  of  gifls  and  benefits,  in  such  a  way  as  to  manifest  the 
mterest  which  the  compassionate  Giver  feels  in  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  disarm  their  opposition,  conciliate  their  feel- 
ings and  their  confidence,  and  win  their  hearts. 

What  would  be  thought  of  one  wishing  to  conviope  per- 
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sons  who  had  alwajrs  exchided  from  themselves  the  light  of 
day,  that  the  sun  was  a  benign,  beautiful  object,  should  he 
begin  by  a  course  of  occasional  lectures  to  explain  io  them 
the  abstract  principles  of  science,  the  doctrines  of  astronomy 
and  optics,  aiKl  the  nature  of  light  and  heat,  and  also  to  de- 
fend his  own  and  combat  other^theories,  and  oppose  all  the 
errours  which  had  ever  prevailed  on  these  subjects ;  instead 
of  causing  the  splendour  of  the  sun  itself  to  £9dl  upon  them, 
and  inducing  them  at  once  to  open  their  eyes,  and  behold  the 
uncontroverted  effulgence  and  glory  of  its  light  ? 

Many  considerations  might  be  adduced  to  show  the  im- 
possibility of  arresting  and  deeply  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  minds  of  men  to  the  subject  of  religion,  or  any  other  sub- 
ject, by  periodical  discourses,  without  employing,  during  the 
intervals,  suitable  means,  so  to  interest  their  feelings  as  indi- 
viduals as  to  render  such  subject  the  theme  of  their  conver- 
sation, and  of  their  constant  and  most  earnest  meditation 
and  inquiry.  It  is  universally  true,  that  no  subject  what- 
ever does  seriously  and  effectively  engage  the  attention  of 
communities  or  of  individoals,  without  incoming  the  theme 
of  constant  thought  and  conversation.  This,  accordingly, 
always  occurs  in  revivals  of  religioir,  where  the  personal 
bearing  of  ail  the  most  affecting  and  overwhelming  truths  is 
vividly  presented  to  each  individual  mind. 

What  thus  occurs  occasionally,  and  in  particular  instan- 
ces, may  and  must  take  place  universally.  The  Gospel  must 
be  so  presented  to  men  individually,  as  to  arrest,  excite,  and 
engross  their  attention.  Its  exhibition  of  boundless  love  and 
compassion,  its  transcendent  importance,  its  personal  rela- 
tions, its  divine  sanctions,  must  be  perceived  and  felt  by 
every  mind. 

Cannot  this  be  done?  May  not  the  ministers  of  the 
present  days6  direct  their  labours,  as  to  accomplish  all  this 
with  respect  to  the  individuals-  of  their  charge?  What 
should  hinder  them,  relieved  as  they  are  from  the  necessity 
of  secular  employment  for  their  temporal  support,  what 
should  hinder  them,  from  exercising  their  ^fts  and  talents, 
as  Christ  and  his  apostles  did,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
night  and  day,  publicly,  and  from  house  to  house,  teaching, 
exhorting  and  warning  every  man  ? 

All  that  is  proposed,  all  that  the  case  requires,  has  been, 
can  be,  and  must  be  done.  It  only  demands  a  just  view  of 
the  nature  and  relations  of  the  object,  a  just  view  of  the  sim- 
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pie  instriimentalUy  which  is  equally  necesaary,  and  equally 
adapted  to  every  mind,  and  a  just  view  of  the  natare  and 
duties  6f  the  ministerial  office,  to  justify  confidence  aa  to  tba 
result. 

There  are  not  wanting  examples,  since  the  primitive  age, 
to  encourage  our  hopes  and  expectaCiona.  As  an  inatanee, 
the  writer  may  be  excused  for  mentioning,  that  on  a  visit, 
near  twenty  years.since,  to  the  parish  of  ludderminster,  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  as  to  the  effects  of  Baxter's  ministry 
there,  he  was  told  by  some  of  the  descendants  of  those  to 
whom  Baxter  preached,  that  on  his  acceding  to  that  change, 
*  which  was  then  in  a  most  degenerate  state,  he  set  himself  to 
gain,  by  a  course  of  personal  visitation,  of  fire-side  and  way- 
side instruction,  every  family  and  every  indwidualj  over  to 
the  cause  of  religion ;-  and  that  he  was  so  successful,  as  with- 
in a  short  period  to  bring  about  the  regular  observance  of 
family  prayer  in  every  house,  a  round  of  weekly  catechetical 
instruction  of  the  children  and  youth,  an  attendance  on 
public  worship  of  far  greater,  numbers  than  the  church 
would  hold,  and  snch  a  reformation  of  manners,  and  such 
numerous  conversions  of  old  and  young,  as  to  excite  the 
attention  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  occasion  benefits, 
the  influence  and  results  of  which,  were  still  perceptible. 

Cannot  the  like  be  done  by  every  minister  at  the  presoit 
day?  What,  it  is  agaip  asked,  should  hinder?  What  does 
hinder,  but  such  wrong  notions  of  the  subject,  as  have  been 
referred  to,  and  habits,  which,  instead  of  making  the  minis- 
ter a  busy,  plain-dealing,  out-door,  commou-seuse  man,  make 
him  a  retired,  formal  tenant  of  the  closet?  Is  it  not  time  to 
discover,  that  a  change  of  clerical  habits  is  demanded  by  the 
altered  state  of  society ;  that  knowledge  has  passed  from 
the  cloister  to  the  world ;  that  what  was  tolerated  in  the 
days  of  hooded  monkery,  when  religion  wto  studied  and 
treated  as  though  it  were  a  chaos  of  controversial  subtleties, 
mysteries  and  abstractions,  is  no  longer  allowable ?  bit 
now  necessary  for  every  minister,  who  in  heart,  and  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel,  is  qualified 
for  his  office,  to  perch  himself  constantly  on  the  watch-tower 
of  sectarian,  critical,  philosophical,  or  fimatical  contro- 
versy, and  to  spend  his  energies  in  preparing  to  combat  all 
possible  enemies^  as  though  the  battle  of  Armsgeddon  was 
to  be  fought  on  the  first  day  of  every  week,  and  the  beads  of 
«U  the  firog-like  spirits  of  erroor,  by  which  the  kings  of  the 
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«art)i  and  Che  whole  world  are  deceived  were  to  be  cut  off 
with  the  sword, of  theolo(2^cal  disputation  1 

Is  it  Dot  time  that  our  minds  were  recalled  to  the  true 
^nius  of  Christianity — to  its  spirituality  and  simplicity — ^to 
Its  applicability  to  individual  man, — to  its  transforming  ten- 
dency, as  a  proclamation  of  divine  love  and  grace — to  the 
transcendent  excellence  of  its  essential  truths,  and  their 
adaptation  to  arrest  and  enchain  the  attention,  in  preference 
to  any  subordinate  topics — to  the  only  source  of  all  efficacy 
and  success, — ^to  the  method  of  teaching  it,  by  which  all  the 
force  of  its  requirements  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  each 
person,  and  by  which  each  one  may  be  prepared  to  appear,  as 
he  must  appear,at  the  bar  of  judgment  as  an  individual,  alone, 
to  answer  ror  himself?  Is  it  not  time  to  discover  that  contro- 
versy, H^  this  day,  owes  its  existence  and  influence  to  the  at- 

*  tention  bestowed  on  it  by  the  learned  teachers  of  Christiatiity, 
and  would  die  and  be  buried,  were  they  wholly  to  nedect  it, 
and  apply  all  their  energies  and  all  their  time,  m  the  simplest 
and  most  direct  manner,  to  the  personal  instruction  and  salva- 
tion of  their  hearers;  'opposing  errour  only,  by  exhibiting 

*  the  truth  in  love,  and  manifesting  the  spirit,  the  crrace,  the 
light,  the  blessedness  of  religion,  in  all  their  conduct? 

Is  it  not  time  that  educated  worldly  men,  who  exhaust 
their  lives  m  studying  every  thing  but  Christianity,  wiio  lav- 
ish their  intellectual  ^nd  bodily  energies  upon  the  transient 
objects  of  secular  pursuit,  endeavouring  to  check  the  cur- 
rents of  evil,  not  in  their  source,  but  at  their  extremities,  or 
labouring  to  acquire  a  momentary  consolation  from  worldly 
applause,  for  their  toils  and  efforts,  uncheered  by  a  ray  of 
hope  beyond  the  horizon  of  their  temporal  life ; — is  it  not  time 
that  such  men  should,  by  beholding  a  just  exhibition  of 
Christianity,  and  a  just  application  and  direction  of  its 
power,  be  made  ashamed  of  their  imiorance,  and  of  the 
comparative*  littleness  and  meanness  of  the  objects  for  which 
they  sacrifice  their  immortal  interests?  *  Is  it  not  time  that 
Christianity  were  so  exhibited  and  so  applied  by  its  teachers, 
as  to  command  the  attention  and  homage  of  the  intellectual 
world,  assert  a  practical  sway  over  the  sympathies  and  asso* 
ciationsof  the  common  mind,  expose  the  baseness  of  indiffe- 
rence, and  the  impudence  of  skepticism,  and  become  univer- 
sally the  unrivalleid  and  constant  theme  of  thought,  conversa- 
tion and  feelingj  as  comprising  all  that  befits  and  concerns 
us  in  our  moments  of  proba&n  on  this  threshold  of  our 
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bein^,  as  ministering  a  cure  for  all  the  evils  of  our  apotecy, 
and  openinyr  before  us  the  pathway  and  prospect  of  infinite 
and  eternal  blessedness ! 


Abt.  ym.    Review  of  Montgomery's  Mebsiah,   and 

Manx's  Gospel  Miracles. 

By  Isaac  Casdvmm,  Baltimore^  Hd 

X  7%e  Metriah:  a  Poem  in  wix  bookt.    By  Robert  Montgomaj.    Ttemdem, 

l2mo,  1632. 
11  Ttu  OoopdBlRradee,  in  a  tSerie»  of  Poetical  Skdduo^wiAB^ 

venatione.    By  RifAard   Mant,  D.  D.    JkL-R.  L  A^  Lard  Biakop  ^ 
Down  and  Connor.— London,  l2mo.  1832. 

"  Pity,  religion  has  so  seldooi  Jband 
A  skilful  guide  iBto  poetic  ground  !*' 

SiTCH  was  the  exclamaiion  of  Cowper,  who  himself  acted 
sabsequently  as  guide,  with  unusual  success,  endeavouring 
to  remove  from  English  literature  the  reproach  of  having  a ' 
lar^  body  of  poetry  with  few  distinctive  marks  of  Christ- 
ianity; so  that  he  has  been  styled,  and  not  inaptly,  the  poet 
of  the  New  Testament.  Devotional  poems  had  indeed  been 
published  by  Herbert,  Watts,  and  others ;  but  their  composi- 
tions were  valued  for  piet7,  rather  than  for  poetical  merit ; 
while  the  pieces  of  a  similar  character  in  the  works  of  Pope 
and  Thomson,  though  enriched  by  harmony  of  versification 
and  beaiuy  of  imagery,  were  cousidered,  with  some  excep- 
tions, little  superiour,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  to  those  of 
heathen  moralists ;  and  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  though 
containing  some  magnificent  passages,  were  rejected  as  too 
gloomy  and  ascetic.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  though  profess* 
mgto 

Assert  etern,al  ProTidenoe, 


And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men," 

-was  more  read  and  admired  for  its  sublimity  in  describing 
Pandemonium,  for  its  picture  of  '*  obdurate  pride"  in  the 
master-spirit  of  hell,  and  for  its  happy  delineation  of  two 
innocent  beings  in  paradise,  than  for  its  tendency  to  elevate 
the  soul  above  earth  and  earth-born  cares,  and  waft  it  on  the 
wings  of  rapture  into  the  Empyreum ! 
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The  English  poets  having  thus  generally  failed  in  secu- 
ring the  approbation  of  those  who  wanted  devotional  poems 
adapted  not  only  to  please  the  ear  and  kindle  the  imagination^ 
but  to  warm  the  heart,  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  fond  of  para- 
dox, and  of  showing  liis  skill  in  argumentation,  undertook 
to  demonstrate  that  success  was  hopeless !  J^nd  to  this  day, 
his  reasoning,  which  occurs  in  his  life  of  Waller,  has  never 
received;  so  ikr  as  wo  are  aware,  an  adequate  answer.  Ac- 
cordingly, believing,  as  we  do,  that  it  merits  examination 
and  is  not  unrefutable,  we  purpose,  on  this  occasion,  bestow- 
ing a  few  pages  on  the  subject.  Considering  the  influ- 
ence, at  one  time  almost  paramount,  and  still  considerable, 
possessed  by  the  Doctor,  we  think  that  we  shall  be  render- 
ing a  service  to  literature  by  exposing  his  fallacies. 

He  be^ns  by  asserting,  that  '*  poetical  devotion  cannot 
often  please."  Is  not  this  a  tacit  acknowledgment,  that  de- 
votional feeling  may  be  embodied  in  such  poetry  as  will 
sometimes  please  ?  And  if  a  poet  has  been  successful  in  one 
department  of  devotion ;  he  may  in  another,  or  where  he  has 
&iled,  some  other  poet  may  produce  a  composition  worthy 
of  admiration.  Dr.  Johnson,  however,  doos  not  deny  that 
poetry  descriptive  of  nature,  and  laudatory  of  its  author,  may 
be  excellent.  The  works  of  God,  and  the  motives  to  piety, 
are  not,  he  thinks,  incompatible  with  poetical  excellence, 
though  God  and  piety,  abstractly  considered,  are.  This 
he  explains  more  fully,  thus :  '<  Contemplative  piety,  or  the 
intercourse  between  God  and  the  human  soul,  cannot  be 
poetical.  Man,'  admitted  to  implore  the  mercy  of  his 
Creator,  and  plead  the  merits  of  his  Redeemer,  is  already  in 
a  higher  state  than  poetry  can  confer."  This,  we  sup|x>se, 
simply  implies,  that  devotional  feeling  is  superior  to  poet- 
ical,— ^a  position,  not  likely  to  be  contested  by  those  who  have 
experienced  the  elevation  of  soul  resulting  from  pure  wor- 
ship ;  but  does  it  th^ce  follow,  that  the  substance  of  this 
feeling  cannot  be  shadowed  1  or  that  the  devotee  is  incapa- 
ble of  expressing,  in  verse,  the  thoughts  which  arose  in  bis 
mind  when  prostrated  before  his  Maker?  Few,  we  believe, 
will  maintain  this.  But  if  the  devotee  can  become  the  true 
poet,  the  reader  of  his  verses  may  feel  devotion  kindled  in 
the  perusal,  and  may  make  them  the  medium  of  his  grati- 
tude and  love,  as  the  aged  stork  avails  itself  of  the  wings 
of  its  ofl&i»'ing  to  soar  to  heaven. 
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<<  The  esaense  of  poetry,"  says  Johnson,  ^'  is  indention, 
sach  invention,  as  by  produciojBf  something  unexpected,  sur- 
prises and  delights.  The  topics  of  devotion  are  few,  and 
being  £9W,  are  universally  known ;  but,  few  as  they  are, 
they  can  be  made  no  more ;  they  can  feceive  no  grace  from 
novelty  of  sentiment,  and  very  little  from  novelty  of  expres 
sion.  Poetry  pleases  by  exhibiting  an  idea  more  grateful  to 
the  mind  than  things  themselves  afford.  This  effect  pro* 
ceeds  from  the  display  of  those  parts  of  nature  which  at- 
tract,  and  the  concealment  of  those  which  repel  the  imagi- 
nation :  but  religion  must  be  shown  as  it  is ;  suppression 
and  addition  equally  corrupt  it ;  and  such  as  it  is,  it  is 
known  already." 

Were  poetry  restricted  to  narration,  perhaps  invention 
might*  be  considered  its  essence,  though  it  would  be  rather 
presumptuous  to  assert,  that  he  who  is  the  most  ingenious  in 
framing  a  new  tale,  is  therefore  the  \yesi  poet  6ut  poetry 
is  not  limited,  it  embraces  description,  argument,  morality, 
the  passions,  and  man,  as  an  intelligent  agent ;  then  why  not 
religion  7  ^'  Why  not  ?"  answers  the  Doctor,  ^  because  re- 
ligion must  be  shown  as  it  is."  And  must  not  nature,  we 
reply,  be  shown  as  it  is  ?  And  can  nothing  be  poetically 
described,  that  is  "  known  already  7"  Why,  then,  did  Thom- 
son choose  the  Seasons  for  his  theme,  and  produce  one  of 
the  most  beautifully  descriptive  poems  to  be  found  in  any 
language  7  How  many  persons  have  seen  a  landscape  tot 
years,  and  found  in  it  nothing  extraordinary,  nothing  bnt 
what  is  common-place,  and  yet,  when  they  have  viewed  its 
image  on  the  canvass,  have  experienced  the  highest  delight 
in  contemplating  the  skill  of  the  artist,  and  by  a  re-action 
liave  afterwards  found  the  landscape  itself  beautiful.  So 
it  is  with  the  subjects  of  poetry,  as  was  lonf^  since  remarked 
by  a  Roman  bard.*  Weston,  the  residence  of  Cowper,  has 
little  in  it  to  allure  the  passing  traveller,  more  than  is  af- 
forded by  the  circumjacent  scenery ;  but,  such  is  the  power 
of  genius,  that  the  bridge,  *'  with  its  wearisome  but  needfiil 
length,"-^the  low-roofed  cottage,  designated  by  the  poet  as 
^^ibd  pheasant's  nest," — ^the  ring  of  elms  encircling  the 
herdsman's  hut, — the  proud  alcovei — ^the  vista  in  Sir  John 
Throgmorton's  woods, — ^these  and  many  other  points  of 
view,  all  become  interesting,  and  excite  admiration.    And 
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is  there  nothing  analogous  to  this  in  religious  poetry?  May 
not  be  who  has  passed  unheeded,  mercies  received  and  sins 
unpunished,  be  awakened  from  his  insensibility  by  a  display 
of  the  Divine  attributes  in  harmonious  numbers  ?  May  not 
that  of  which  he  .was  before  convinced  J[>y  reason,  become 
the  means  of  humbling  his  pride  and  elevating  his  ajSections, 
when  it  touches  his  finer  feelings?  To  maintain  that  be- 
cause religion  must  be  shown  as  It  is,  no  poetical  grace  can 
be  bestowed  upon  it,  is  as  much  at  variance  with  reason, 
as  to  say  that  a  faithful  copy  cannot  please,  because  it  con- 
tains nothing  meretricious ;  for  its  very  faithfulness  may  be 
the  cause  of  pleasure.  We  indeed  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
that,  ^'omnipotence  cannot  be  exalted ;  infinity  cannot  be 
amplified  ;  Perfection  cannot  be  improved  ;"  but  we  believe 
that  these  attribute^  of  Deity,  when  reverently  viewed  and 
earnestly  expatiated  on,  may  be  the  materials  of  devotion  in 
the  reader,  as  they  had  previously  been  in  the  poet  who 
tunes  his  verses  in  their  praise. 

The  duties  of  contemplative  piety  are  stated  by  Dr, 
Johnson  to  be  these,  thanksgiving,  supplication,  re])entance,. 
&ith,  each  of  which  he  endeavours  to  show  is  unsuitable 
for  poetry.  Now  as  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  they 
are  all  lesfitimate  subjects  for  the  poet ;  we  purpose  to  re- 
fute the  Doctor  by  examples,  so  that  if  we  should  fail  in 
argument,  it  may  be  obvious  that  we  have  facts  on  our  side. 
He  says: — ** Thanksgiving,  the  most  joyful  of  all  human 
effusions,  yet  address^  to  a  Being  without  passions,  is  con- 
fined to  a  few  modes,  and  is  to  be  lelt  rather  than  expressed.'^ 
Why  not  expressed  ?  Does  not  the  Book  of  Psalms  abound 
with  expressions  of  thankfulness,  couched  in  highly  poetical 
language?  Why  should  man,  the  only  intelleetual  inhabi- 
tant of  the  world,  be  silent  in  his  Maker's  praise,  when  he- 
observes  that  every  thing  is  contrived  in  Infinite  wisdom, 
and  love.  The  royal  Psalmist  not  only  vents  his  own  feel- 
ings, but  calls  on  the  hills,  the  rivers,  and  the  inferiour  ani- 
mals, to  join  in  the  chorus.  Thomson's  Seasons  abound 
with  passages  of  thanksgiving  ;  they  are  scattered  through 
the  Paradise  Lost,  and  lend  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  Task. 
Who  has  read  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Hymn,  beginning, — 

"Praite  to  God,  iminortal  praise 
For  the  love  which  crowns  our  days," 
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Mr.  Pierpont's  Occasional  Hymn,  or  Mr.  Ware's  Thanks- 
giving Hymn,  witfimu  beins:  sensible  of  the  adaptation  of 
gratitude  to  God  to  the  purposes  of  poetry  1  As,  however, 
most  of  our  readers  may  have  seen  those  pieces,  we  prefer 
copying  the  following  from  Bishop  Mant : 

"  Lord  I  mot  me  grace  the  powers  thou  giv'tt,  how  weak  ao'er  they  be^ 
Wellpleased  to  proffer,  as  most  dae,  in  celebrating  Thee ! 
"Tis  Thou  hast  lormed  the  thinking  soulf  and  Thon  the  speakinc  Toioe ; 
In  what,  if  not  in  Tbee>  O  Lord,  sfiould  soul  and  speech  ngoioe  1 

"  Thy  works  all  praise  Thee  I  noblest  work  of  thine,  hid  man  arisen 
And  in  the  oeneral  chorus  join  of  earthy  and  ses,  and  skies ! 
Rude  though  it  be,  the  artless  psalm  with  Thee  acceptance  finds. 
Poured  forth  from  good  and  honest  hearts,  from  meek  and  wilUng  minds. 

"  Lord  God  Almighty !  King  of  saints!  who  only  cans't  of  right, 
The  blessing  an  1  the  honour  claim,  the  glory  and  the  might: 
Though  none  can  praise  Thee  worthily,  yet  who  shall  stint  thy  prsisel 
For  great  and  marvellous  thy  works,  and  just  and  true  thy  ways !" 

Dr.  Johnson  proceeds : — ^^  Supplication  of  man  to  man 
may  diffuse  itself  though  many  topics  of  persuasion ;  bat 
supplication  to  God  can  only  cry  for  mercy .**  It  is  not  a 
little  curious  that  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  "  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  should  advise  his  reader 
as  follows : — 

"  Still  raise  for  sood  the  supplicating  voice, 
But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice." 

He  then  enumerates,  as  objects  of  prayer,  obedient  passions, 
a  resigned  will,  faith,  love,  and  patience,  which  cannot  be 
included  in  the  single  cry  for  mercy,  in  the  restricted  sense 
in  which  it  is  employed  by  Dr.  Johnson.  His  example  too  in 
another  instance, — ^the  motto  to  one  of  his  Ramblers,  taken 
from  Boethius  and  translated  by  himself,— will  more  than 
overthrow  his  limitation  of  prayer  to  the  single  object  of 
mercy. 

•*0  Thou,  whose  power  o'er  moving  worlds  presides, 
Whose  voice  created,  and  whose  wisdom  guides. 
On  darkling  man  in  pure  reful^oe  shine, 
And  cheer  the  clouded  mind  with  light  divine. 
*  Tis  thine  alone,  to  calm  the  trouble  breast 
With  pious  confidence  and  holy  resL 
From  Thee,  great  God !  we  spring,  to  thee  we  tend ; 
Path,  motive,  guide,  original,  and  end !" 

Even   admitting  it  were  true,  that  mercy  is  the  only  le- 
gitimate object  of  prayer,  we  must  dispute  the  inference, 
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Ihat  it  is  irreconcilable  with  poetry,  when  we  read  such  lines 
as  these  of  Bishop  Maat : — 

'*  If  thoa  be  willinff,  thou  canst  heal  me,  Lord ! — 
Now,  as  of  old,  tboo  heart-struck  mourner,  cry  I 

By  sin  polluted,  and  of  God  abhorred, 
A  helpless  outcast,  whither  canst  thou  flyl 

To  Him,  whom  erst  thst  leprous  man  adored. 
Submissive  fall,  before  him  prostrate  lie : 

Vain  hast  thou  learned  all  human  aid  to  feel ; 

Thou  knowest  that  none,  save  Qod  slone,  can  heal ; 

Then  haste^  the  Saviour  seek,  and  at  his  footstool  knttlt 

"With  ready  might,  with  answerinff  will  to  aid, 

Now,  as  of  old,  the  Saviour  males  reply. 
He  bears,  he  sees,  before  his  throne  displayed 

The  meek  petition  and  the  suppliant  eye. 
The  sceptred  hand  of  Majesty,  arrayed 

In  giory,  next  the  Holy  One  and  High, 
He  stretches  lorih.  in  faith's  bright  vision  seen. 
Where  aye  he  dwells  the  cherubim  between. 
And  with  compassion  says,—'  i  will  it,  be  tnou  dMn  V 

"Blest  is  the  man,  though  sick  with  mortal  taint, 
Who  knows  the  secret  of  his  heart  s  disease ! 

Blest  is  the  man.  beneath  his  burden  faint, 
Who,  where  the  fountain  of  his  sorrow  sees  I 

Blest,  who  in  spite  uf  nature's  fond  constraint, 
From  impotence  of  hunidn  succour  flet-s ; 

And  seeks  repose  and  healing,  where  combined. 

In  glory's  radiant  tabernacle  shrined. 

Dominion  arms  the  hand,  and  goodness  fills  the  mind  I 

"O  Jesus !  bountiful  as  strong  to  save,  * 

For  mercy,  as  for  mightiness,  adored ; 
0  give  me  grace  thy  hf aling  power  to  crave, 

If  thou  be  willing,  thou  canst  cleanse  me,  Lord  I 
Tny  pity  ne'er  a  ruthless  answer  gave, 

In  lowly  fervency  of  heart  implored. 
Ne'er  wilt  ihou  spurn  the  sinners  contrite  soul, 
Ne'er  see  unmoved  the  tears  of  anguish  roll, 
But  gracious  still,  reply,—'  I  will  it,  be  thou  whole. 


I  *i 


A  similar  answer  may  be  given  to  the  next  position  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  which  is,  that  "  repentance,  trembling  in  the 
presence  of  the  Judge,  is  not  at  leisure  for  cadences  and 
epithets."  As  an  improvisatore  in  English  poetry  has  never 
yet  appeared, — except,  perhaps,  in  the  production  of  an  epi- 
gram or  some  similar  levity, — this  must  be  admitted  to  be 
generally  true;  but  the  man  who,  having  confessed  his  sins 
and  implored  pardon,  has  received  a  holy  evidence  of  having 
attained  it,  may  be  able,  on  a  retrospect,  to  impart  to  others 
his  own  feelings.  It  is  true  also,  that  as  *'  pity  melts  the  soul 
to  love,"  so  does  sorrow  incline  it  to  poetry.    Bums  describes 
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himself  too  truly  as  ''  rurioing  life's  mad  career,  wild  as  the 
waves !"  yet  his  reckless  course  occasioned  him  moments  of 
seriousness  and  sadness,  when  ahased  before  his  God,  he 
repented  in  dust  and  ashes,  and  ^ave  utterance  to  his  heart- 
burnings in  melodious  versification.  His  prayer  for  divine 
aid  forming  the  concluding  stanza  of.  his  poem  on  the  pros- 
pect of  his  dissolution,  might  have  been  written  under  the 
feelings  he  describes,  and,  if  so,  demonstrates  that  a  person 
may  address  the  Deity  sincerely  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  or- 
dinary latiguage,  even  when  trembling  at  the  thought  of 
having  incurred  his  displeasure.  But,  as  an  exemplification 
of  our  position,  we  prefier  the  following  stanza, — the  last  in 
Kirke  W.iite's  uu^inished  production,  the  Ohristiad, — the 
interest  in  which  is  heightened  from  the  probability  of  its 
having  been  composed  but  a  short,  time  before  the  author's 
lamented  death. 

* 

"  And  mutt  the  harp  of  Jad«h  alecp  again  1 

Shall  I  oo  more  re-animale  the  lay  1— 
O !  Thou  who  viaited  ibe  aona  of  men, 

Thou  who  doat  liaten  when  the  humble  prayt 

Doe  little  apace  prolons  my  mournful  day  1 
One  little  iapae  auapend  iny  laat  decree  I 

I  am  a  youthful  traveller  in  the  way, 
And  thia  alight  boon  would  conaecrate  to  thee, 
Ere  I  with  titeath  ahake  haode,  and  amiie  that  I  am  free  | 

We  now  come  to  what  Dr.  Johnson  sajrs  on  faiih^  the 
most  important,  in  one  sense,  of  the  Christian  graces,  it 
beinsr  the  proper  foundation  of  the  others.  "  Faith,"  saj's  he, 
^Mnvariably  uniform,  cannot  be  invested  by  faticy  with 
<]ecoratiou&"  We  suppose  ih^i  faith  may  be  understood  to 
meaUj  not  a  concurrence  of  the  understanding  in  certain  es- 
tablished dogmas,  not  a  subscription  to  the  creed  of  this  or 
that  sect,  but  a  devout  acceptance,  from  heart-felt  conviction, 
of  the  Divine  declarations  and  promises.  Considering  now, 
what  are  the  objects  of  faith,  and  that  among  these  are  the 
glories  and  joys  of  futurity,  what  nobler  theme  can  a  poet 
choose?  If  a  heathen  poet  could  give  such  description  of 
Elysium,  as  to  have  been  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding 
ages,  (we  allude  to  the  prophecy  of  Proteus  in  the  Odyssey,) 
shall  it  he  said  that  a  Christian  poet  cannot  confer  delight  by 
expatiating  on  the  heaven  of  revelation  ?  The  following 
lines  from  Mr.  Barton  will  prove,  we  think,  that  the  objects 
4of  fiBtitb  are  susceptible  of  poetic  delineation. 
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"Thoti-^  earth  has  fall  many  a  beaatiful  spot, 

As  a  paioter  or  poet  might  ahow  ; 
Yet  more  lovely  and  beautiful,  holy  and  bright, 
To  the  hopea  or  the  heart,  ana  the  apiht'a  glad  tight, 

Is  the  Land  that  no  mortal  may  know. 

**  There  the  cryauUine  atream,  burating  loEth  from  the  ThroBfl^ 

Flowa  on,  and  forever  will  flow ; 
Its  waves  as  they  roll  are  with  melody  Tife« 
And  its  waters  are  sparkling  with  beauty  and  Ufe^ 

In  the  Land  whicn  no  mortal  may  know. 

*'  And  there  on  its  margin,  with  leaves  ever  green,  * 

With  its  fruits  healing  sickness  and  wo, 
The  fair  Tree  of  Life,  in  ita  glory  and  phde^ 
Is  fed  by  that  deep,  inexhauatible  tide 

Of  the  Land  which  no  mortal  may  know. 

**  There,  too,  are  the  loat !  whom  we  loved  on  thia  atftb, 
With  whose  memories  our  bosoms  yet  glow ; 

Their  relicks  we  save  to  ihe  peace  of  the  dead, 

But  their  i^lorifiea  sp  rits  before  us  have  fled 
To  the  Land  which  no  mortal  may  know. 

^'  Here  the  pale  orb  of  night,  and  the  fountain  of  day. 
Nor  beauty,  nor  splendour  bestow ; 
But  the  presence  of  Him,  the  uBcbangine  I  AM  I 
And  the  holy,  the  pure,  the  immaculate  Lamb, 
Light  the  Land  which  no  mortal  may  know. 

"  0 1  who  but  most  pine,  in  this  dark  vale  of  tears, 

F^om  its  clouds  and  its  shadows  to  go, 
To  walk  in  the  hffht  of  the  giory  abovt;. 
And  to  abare  in  the  peace  and  the  joy,  and  the  love, 

Of  the  Land  which  no  mortal  may  know.'' 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  preliminary  consideration 
concerning:  the  adaptation  of  religion  to  poetry, — a  matter 
oot  unimportant  considering  the  paucity  of  poems  combining 
taste  with  devotional  fervour, — we  proceed  to  examine  wheth- 
er the  authors,  whose  works  head  our  article,  have  contributed 
to  supply  the  desideratum.  We  shall  begin  with  Mr.  Mout- 
ffomery,  who,  it  cnay  be  proper  to  remind  some  of  our  readers, 
IS  not  James  Montgomery,  the  author  of  "  The  World  before 
the  Flood,"  "The^  West  Indies,"  and  other  pieces ;  but  Ro- 
bert Mentgomery,  the  author  of  the  "Omnipresence  of  the 
Deity,"  and  "  Satan,"  which  have  divided  the  judgment  of 
the  critical  world.  On  this  occasion  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
show  whether  the  censures  or  the  praises  l)estow€d  on  these 
poems  come  the  nearer  to  the  truth.  We  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  THE  Mkssiah. 

•The  first  thing  that  suor^ests  itself  is,  the  boldness  of  the 
author  in  taking,  as  the  subject  of  his  poem,  a  theme  which 
had  been  adopted  by  Milton  and  Klopstock,  with  whom  he 
must  necessarUy  be  compared.    True, "  Paradise  Regained,'* 
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though  inferionr  to  ^Taradise  Lost/'  is  still,  as  associated  with 
the  Dame  of  Milton,  regarded  with  feelings  of  high  respect 
especially  as  some  passages  in  it  are  worthy  of  its  author ; 
while  the  Messiah  is  the  master-piece  of  Klopstock,  whose 
name  is  ranked  with  those  of  Schiller,  Wieland,  and  Goethe, 
amongst  the  poets  of  Germany.  If  Mr.  Montgomery  can 
stand  a  comparison  with  Milton  and  Klopstock,  he  must  be 
admitted  to  be  no  common  man  ;  but^  if  unable  to  do  so,  few 
will  hesitate  to  censure  his  presumption  in  the  choice  of  his 
theme  and  title,  as  many  others  might  have  been  selected, 
which,  from  being  unoccupied,  would  have  freed  him  from 
this  awkward  dilemma.  Milton,  however,  restricts  himself 
to  Christ's  baptism  and  temptation,  and  Klopstock  founds  his 
poem  principally  on  the  events  attending  the  crucifixion ; 
while  both  have  made  their  poems  epic  by  the  introduction 
of  super-natural  agency.  Now  Mr.  Montgomery's  poem  is 
not  properly  an  epicj  since  he  has  nut  allowed  himself  the 
use  of  machinery,  nor  the  invention  of  incidents — it  is  simply 
a  versification  of  Scripture  narrative ;  with  moral  and  reli- 
^ous  reflections.  Hence  ii  may  be  urged,  that  to  compare 
him  with  the  great  poet  of  England,  and  the  great  poet  of 
Germany,  is  unfair,  he  not  having  placed  himself  as  their 
rival  or  imitator,  but  as  resting  on  his  own  merits.  There 
is  some  reason  in  this ;  but  as  he  has  adopted  the  title  of  one, 
and  has  related  the  same  events  as  both,  the  comparison  will 
be  instituted. 

To  proceed,  then,  with  the  comparison,  as  it  seems  to  be 
unavoidable,  we  honestly  confess,  that  we  think  the  plan  of 
our  author  in  one  respect  superiour  to  that  of  either  Milton  or 
Klopstock.  The  liberties  which  those  poets  have  taken 
with  the  Celestial  agencies  are  not  in  accordance  with  our 
notions  of  the  sanctity  which  invests  them.  A  heathen 
poet  might  properly  introduce  the  mythology  of  his  country 
into  a  work  designed  for  people  who  neither  would  nor  could 
be  shocked  by  the  display ;  but  a  Christian  poet  should  con- 
sider that  his  readers  have  been  taught  from  infancy  to  re- 
^rd  the  Divinity  as  unapproachable  by  man,  even  in 
imagination :  hence  an  attempt  to  display 

"  The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze, 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze," 

18  in  danger  of  being  ranked  with  the  offspring  of  impietyi 
faiMcad  of  piroducing  the  emotions  of  subliouty  iateoded. 
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From  all  this  Mr.  Montgomery  is  free.    He  introduces  little 
or  notbiug  uuwarrant^  by  Scripture,  and  |i;euerally  keeps 
his  imagination  within  sober  limits.      The  design  of  the 
work  is  to  represent  poetically  ihe  events  of  the  Saviour's 
life  from  his  birth  to  his  ascension, — an  attempt  which  occu- 
pies four  books,  the  first  and  second  being  preliminaryi 
representing  the  tendency  of  prophecy  and  the  necessity 
of  Divine  revelation.    But  though  we  prefer  in  this  resptet 
our  authors  plan  to  that  of  either  Milton  or  Klopstock,  we 
are  far  from  intimating  that  his  execution  is  superiour  ;  for 
though  beautiful  passages  may  be  selected  from  the  poem,  as 
we  intend  to  show,  it  is  not,  as  a  whole,  likely  to  please.    It 
has  an  excessive  verbiage,  a  want  of  variety,  and  contains 
few  appeals  to  the  tenderer  feelings,  and  is  marked  by  a  con- 
stant effort  after  snl)limity.     Hence  we  cannot  but  think  that 
Mr.  Montgomery,  in  placing  himself  in  a  situation  where  be 
must  necessarily  l>e  compared  with  the  two  poets  above 
named,  acted  with  as  little  judgment  as  the  corporation  of 
Bath,  when  it  placed  the  statue  of  Beau  Nash  between  the' 
busts  of  Newton  and  Pope  !    He  probably  did  not  reflect 
that  the  extraordinary  success  of  his  "  Omnipresence  of  the 
Deity,"  was  partly  occasioned  by  the  known  fact  of  its  being 
the  production  of  a  minor.    But  this  ground  of  interest  has 
now  ceased,  and  he  is  twenty-five  years  old ;  so  that  we 
must  judge  of  his  works  entirely  by  their  intrinsic  merit. 
The  poems  of  a  milk- woman  like  Ann  Yearsley,  or  of  a  rus- 
tic like  Stephen  Duck,  may  attract  attention  for  a  time ;  but 
they  will  soon  sink  into  oblivion,  unless,  like  those  of  the 
plousrhman  Burns,  or  the  cobbler   Gifford,  they   contain 
within  themselves  the  principle  of  vitality. 

Bishop  Munt's  work,  which  we  next  proceed  to  notice,  is 
a  pleasing,  though  not  a  powerful  attempt  to  portray  the 
Saviour's  miracles  in  verse.  With  less  pretension  than  that 
of  Mr.  Montgomery,  it  is  more  attractive,  offering  specimens 
of  versification  in  various  measures,  whereas  the  other,  with 
the  exception  of  the  anthem  of  the  heavenly  host,  heard  by 
the  shepherds  near  Bethlehem,  is  throughout  in  blank  verse. 
Though  it  has  been  customary  with  epic  poets  to  write 
entirely  in  one  measure,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  example 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  and 
in  some  of  his  subsequent  poems,  of  changing  the  measure 
from  time  to  time,  is  worthy  of  imitation.  Can  any  one 
suppose  that  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  or  Thomson's  Sea- 
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aons,  would  not  have  been  unproved  by  the  occasional  intro- 
duction of  a  short  lyric  ode  or  song  ?  *  It  is  an  object  with 
the  poet  to  delight ;  and  as  this  end  is  promoted  by  variety 
of  incidents,  so  may  it  be  by  a  change  of  measure  ;  for  few 
persons  fail  to  experience  ledium  from  excellence  itself  when 
unvaried.  On  this  account,  if  for  no  other,  many  readers  will 
prefer  Bishop  Hant  to  Mr.  Montgomery.  They  will  say, — 
Mr.  Moutgomf^ry  is  certainly  a  genius  ;  he  has  solemnity  of 
manner  suited  to  his  theme ;  polished  diction,  and  generally 
harmonious  versification  ;  sublimity  of  thought,  and  piety  of 
sentiment ;  but  then,  he  is  too  uniformly  dignified,  and  some- 
times formal ;  whereas,  Bishop  Mant,  if  a  less  lofty  poet,  is 
more  attractive  and  fascinating,  from  his  correct  taste,  varied 
manner,  mild  persuasion,  and  sweet  pathos. 

To  enable  our  readers,  however,  to  judge  for  themselves, 
we  propose  making  a  few  extracts  from  each  of  these  works, 
selecting  their  correspondent  parts. 

For  our  first  extract  we  take  the  Transfiguration 
OF  Jesus,  on  which  both  appear  to  have  bestowed  care  pro- 

E»rtionate  to  its  solemnity.    In  our  selectiof)s  from  Bishop 
ant,  we  are  guided  partly  by  the  measure,  being  desirous 
of  exhibiting  it's  variety.    The  present  piece,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  in  the  Spenserian  stanza,  about  the  merit  of  which 
there  has  been  much  dispute.    Dr.  Johnson,  in  one  of  the 
papers  of  the  Rambler,  remarks,  that  S|)enser  borrowed 
from  the  Italian  poets,  a  stanza,  which,  owing  to  paucity  of 
rhyming  syllables  in  the  &)glish  language,  is  not  so  well 
adapted  to  it  as  to  the  Italian,  nor  indt^  adapted  to  it  at  all. 
He  might  have  added  that  Sf^enser,  in  giving  a  diSerent 
form  to  the  stanza,  increased  the  difficulty,  the  Italian  having* 
only  one  couplet  and  two  triplets,  whereas  his  has  one  coup- 
let, one  triplet,  and  one  quatrain.     Notwithstanding  this,, 
how  many  excellent  poems  have  appeared  in  it  I    The  Fairy 
Queen,  Shenstone's  School -mistress,  Thomson's  Castle  of  In- 
dolence, Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  Byron's  Childe 
Harold,  and  many  others.    These  poems,  by  so  many  emi- 
nent authors,  furnish,  we  think,  ample  proof  that  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  Spenserian 
stanza,  and  the  stanza  to  it.    So  admirable  does  the  struc* 
ture  of  this  stanza  appear  to  us,  so  varied,  yet  so  dignified, 
that  we  decidedly  prefer  it  to  the  eight-lined  stanza  from 
which  Johnson  says  it  was  taken.   Indeed  that  stanza  seems 
now  very  much  abandoned  to  burlesque*    Fair&x  adopt* 
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ed  that  stanza  in  his  translation  of  Tasso,  but  Mr.  Wiffer,  the 
last  translator,  has,  and  we  think  judiciously,  taken  the 
Spenserian.  We  now  submit  Bishop  Mant's  account  of  the 
Transfiguration. 

**  Yet  oooe  tflaiii,  or  e'er  his  course  be  o'er, 

The  goti  be  compassed,  and  the  coniiuest  won, 
On  his  meek  head  will  Heaven  its  radiance  pour, 

And  the  Great  Father  hail  his  only  Son. 

Erewhile,  his  hoi  v  progress  scarce  bet^n, 
In  Jordan's  stream  be  heard  the  solemn  Hail  I 

Again  shall  hear,  his  progress  well  nigh  done^ 
Now  that  around  the  shadss  of  evening  sail, 
And  o'er  him  for  a  space  must  night's  deep  gloom  prevail. 

**  But  other  scene  first  waits  the  ravished  eye 

On  the  broad  summit  of  that  mountain  lone, 
Where  Tabor  lifts  in  wooded  beauty  hieh 

From  Esdrfielon's  plain  his  flattenedT  con^ 

The  holy  mount  by  old  tradition  known. 
Here  the  meek  Saviour  of  the  world  tb  pray 

Retired,  as  wont,  before  his  Father's  throne; 
Hard  by,  bis  favoured  three  in  slumber  lay, 
For  steep  the  mountain's  side,  and  wearisome  the  way. 

^  What  glorious  form  their  sight  awakening  views  I 

Nor  nature  such  magnificence  can  show. 
Nor  fancy  paint  with  visionary  hues  1 

Mark  ye  what  whiteness  clothes  the  mountain  snowl 

What  gems  of  lustre  'mid  its  whiteness  glow, 
Touched  with  the  radiance  of  the  morning  beams  %  » 

What  floods  of  glory  from  that  radiance  flow  1 
More  pure,  more  white,  his  glisteninff  raiment  seems ; 
With  radiance  more  intense  his  sun-like  aspect  gleams. 

"  And  there  two  saints  of  Gk>d  their  eyes  behold! 

Withjglory  they,  but  less  resplendent,  shine^ 
And  holy  converse  with  the  Saviour  hold : 
His  death  they  ponder,  and  his  death's  design. 
He  who  of  old  ume  gave  the  law  divine, 
Whose  sepulchre  no  eye  of  mortal  knew ; 

And  He,  the  mightiest  of  the  Prophet  line, 
Who  in  a  whirlwind  far  from  mortal  view, 
Rapt  in  a  car  of  fire,  with  fiery  coursers  flew. 

**  Forth  are  they  come,  each  from  his  unseen  plao^ 
With  deep  devotion  to  Messiah's  name, 


'Tis  zealousTeter's,— *  that  we  sojourn  here : 

Speak  thou,  and  we  will  three  pavilions  frame ; 
One  for  thyself  majestic  let  us  rear. 
For  Israel-8  leader  one,  one  for  the  Tishbite 


"^His  words  he  knew  not,  o'er  bis  raptured  soul 
So  thick,  amazement,  awe,  and  temmr  crowd. 
But  while  he  speaks,  they  see  a  spreading  stole 
Of  clouded  brightness  all  the  mount  inshroud, 
As  though  the  shadow  of  that  goklen  cloud 
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Darkling  they  ptaa,  they  proetnte  fall  for  fear: 
•        And  hark !  a  voice  thenoe  Bounding  deep  ana  loud, 
'  Behold !  my  Son.  my  weil-beloyed,  here  I 
In  him  my  aoul  aelighta:  to  him,  to  him  give  ear.' 

"  The  voice  is  past :  and  past  the  shadowy  skreen 

Of  light :  and  Moses  and  Elgab  gone. 
Touched  the  disciples  rise,  but  nought  is  seen 

Save  him  who  touched  them,  save  their  Lord  alone ; 

In  vain  the  exploring  eyes  around  are  thrown, 
But  still  they  rest,  which  way  soe'er  tbev  strain 

On  Carmel's  woods,  or  snow-crownea  Lebanon, 
Tiberias'  lake,  or  Esdr&elon's  plain, 
Or,  sparkling  far  away,  Philistia's  western  main."  | 

# 

The  blank  verse  at  once  indicates  Mr.  Montgomery. 

"  His  three  disciples  holy  Jesus  took^ 

From  out  the  plain,  to  where  the  soundless  calm 

Of  aromatic  Tabor  breathed-    Aloft 

Arrivinff,  there  on  its  aerial  top, 

While  Christ  paternal  Deity  adored, 

A  languor,  like  a  cloud  of  music,  wrapt 

The  yielding  sense;  till,  wearily  o'ercome^ 

Their  eyelids  closed  in  slumber's  soft  echpssy 

And  slept  the  mortal  three.— While  such  repose 

Entranced  them,  into  awful  glory  grew 

The  form  of  Jesus  I    Dazxlingiy  his  face 

That  lustrous  mien  which  seraphim  behold 
>  With  eyes  wing-veiled,  assumed;  his  raiment  shone 

Like  robes  that  whiten  in  immortal  beams. 

Emitted  from  the  throned  Eternal !— bright 

Beyond  imagined  brightness,  he  became 

Transfigured;  God  of  Qod.  and  Light  of  Light 

Apparent !— round  him  earth's  surpassing  two, 

In  type  of  law,  and  prophecy  fulfilled 

By  Jesus,— Moses  and  Elias  knelt, 

Communing ;  and  like  the  talk  of  thunder-clouds, 

The  rolling  of  each  voice,  the  air  intoned 

With  horrour ! — deep,  unearthly,  distant  sound 

That  woke  the  sleepers,  whose  awe-stricken  eyes 

Reeled  in  the  blaze,  as  though  in  heaven  uncloiedl— 

The  crossL  and  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

Appallingly  distinct  they  heard  revealea : 

And  Peter,  burnine  with  sublime  dismay, 
'  Three  tabernacles  let  us  rear,'  exclaimed : 
'  For  thee,  for  Moses,  and  Elias,  one.' —  * 

But,  while  he  spake,  an  overshadowing  dood 

Descended,  such  as  o'er  the  golden  wings 

Of  cherubim  the  Ark's  shecinah  made : 

And  from  its  depth  a  vocal  presence  cried, 
*  My  Son  of  glory  I  hear  his  voices  adoro.' 

Like  riven  trees  the  affrighted  mortals  fell 

Beneath  the  sound  almighty  I  till,  *  Arise^' 

Messiah  uttered.    They  arose,  and  viewed 

Nor  cloud,  nor  vision,  but  the  lovely  green 

Of  Tabor,  Jesus  in  bis  wonted  shspe 

Of  meekness,  and  the  soft  luxurious  sky 

With  azure  canopy  o'erarchiog  all." 
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II     I  I  I —      '  -  ■  J    ■     a'^       ■  ■  ■■        I 

It  18  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  a  bibli- 
cal criticism ;  we  shall  therefore  merely  hint,  that  the  two 
poets,  in  assuming  that  the  companion  of  Moses  was  Elijcih 
the  prophet,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culty that  has  arisen  in  determining  whether  it  was  not 
John  the  Baptist,  to  whom  the  name  of  Elias  was  prophet- 
ically appliea.  That  it  was  the  latter  is  rendered  probable 
from  the  answer  given  by  Jesus  to  the  disciples,  as  they  were 
descending  the  mountain,  from  which  they  "understood 
tliat  he  spake  unto  them  of  John  the  Baptist."  Matthew 
17:  13.  Leaving  this  for  the  examination  of  theologians, 
we  must  amin  call  attention  to  our  two  poets,  from  each  of 
whose  works  we  take  one  more  piece,  to  complete  the  par- 
allel, premising  that  the  subject,  which  is  the  walk  of  Jesus 
on  ihe  water,  is  united  by  Mr.  Montgomery  with  Peter's 
want  of  faith,  which  Bishop  Mant  has  omitted.  This  omis- 
sion is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  circumstance  is  capable  of  po- 
etical embellishment,  and  would  be  a  suitable  relief  to  the 
splendid  foreground. 

"The  night  was  still  ruler  on  Galilee's  lake, 
Where  a  shallop  was  toilioe  its  passa£[e  to  make^ 

In  the  wind's  and  the  billowfir  despite ; 
For  the  wind  it  blew  strong  from  CaDemaum's  ooait, 
And  the  bark  in  that  rock-girdled  hoUow  was  toat 

O'er  the  billows  of  sable  and  white. 

"  Three  watches  are  past,  and  the  fourth  is  begun : 
Should  seem,  as  they  labour  in  Tain,  that,  the  sun, 

Which  set  to  the  mariner's  eyes 
As  they  went  by  Bethsaida  the  shallop  aboard, 
Or  ere  m  Capernaum's  haven  they  moored,  « 

Would  o'er  Gilead's  mountains  arise. 

"  But  what  vision  is  yonder  7    A  human-like  form. 
By  the  wind  unimpeded,  unblenched  by  the  storm, 

On  the  waves  moving  onward  is  seen :     > 
The  surees  supply  him  a  footing,  the  air 
Waves  tne  folds  of  his  garment,  and  streams  in  his  hair. 

But  disturbs  not  his  motion  serene. 

"  As  the  storm-nourished  petrels,  the  sons  of  the  daep^ 
Float  at  ease  on  its  surface  and  fearlessly  sleep, 

So  the  surges  that  passenger  bore : 
Nor  more  to  his  feet  doth  the  water-flood  yield. 
Than  if  planted  they  were  on  some  grass-mantled  flsld. 
Or  the  water  were  crystallized  o'er.  ^ 

"  Right  onward,  with  purpose  determined  and  dear, 
Bight  onward  the  form  to  the  shallop  draws  near. 

And  seems  as  if  passine  it  by : 
Alarmed  and  confounde<C  its  aspect  and  mien 
Through  the  veil  of  the  twilight  imperlectly  seen,— 
* 'Tis  a  spirit  1'  the  marinars  cry. 
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"  To  their  fancy  some  soul  diaembodied  it  Beemed, 
For  such  o'er  the  earth  were  permitted,  they  deemed, 

Thin  ahadow-like  phantoms  to  go  : 
Or  some  demon,  thev  thought,  was  disclosed  to  their  sights 
Of  the  spirits  of  darkness  that  walk  in  the  night, 

Dispensing  destruction  and  wo. 

'*  For  who,  though  their  eyes  had  one  Beine  beheld, 
That  o'er  nature  the  sceptre  of  royalty  held 

On  thv  billows,  Grennesaret,  swayed, 
And  had  seen,  as  he  uttered  the  voice  of  his  wil^ 
How  the  winds  were  at  peace,  and  the  billows  were  stilly 

And  the  tempest  his  bidding  obeyed ; 

"Yet  who  could  suppose  that  a  son  of  the  earth 
Could  dwell  in  the  mansion  assigned  at  his  birth, 

From  fleshly  impediments  free ; 
That  a  body  substantial,  akin  to  mankind, 
Could  move  as  if  clothed  with  the  wings  of  the  windy 

And  tread  on  the  waves  of  the  eea  1 

" '  Tis  a  spirit,'  the  terrified  mariners  cry : 
'  Fear  not,  but  take  courage,  behold  it  is  I ;' 

Thus  the  figure  spake  peace  to  their  heart : 
And  those  mariners,  toiling  on  Galilee's  sea, 
The  disciples  of  Jesus,  perceived  it  was  he^ 

Whom  they  left  on  the  mountain  apart ; 

,**  What  time  m  the  eve^  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
O'er  the  lake  from  the  desert  he  sent  diem  away 

To  Capemaora's  port  to  repair; 

And  himself  he  withdrew  to  the  solitude's  he^ghC^ 
With  God  to  converse  in  the  stillness  of  night, 

And  indulge  the  communion  of  prayer. 

"Apart  in  the  mountain  from  evening  he  staid ; 
And  there^through  the  watch  of  the  midnjght,  be  pray'd 

To  his  Father,  the  Fountain  of  love  : 
Thence  forth  fix)m  that  holy  communion  he  past, 
Where,  hardly  beset  with  the  waves  and  the  oUst, 

His  disciples  in  jeopardy  strove. 

« 

"For  with  eyes  afar  off,  through  the  darkness  of  ajght^ 
More  keen  than  the  eagle's  in  fulness  of  light, 

He  fail'd  not  their  trouble  to  scan : 
And  the  mcense  to  God  of  his  orisons  paid. 
He  fain  would  the  wants  oi  humanity  aid, 

And  bring  rescue  and  comfort  to  man. 

{"  He  has  finished  his  course :  He  the  vessel  has  gaiied ; 
To  its  inmates,  with  rowing  and  watchfulness  pained, 

He  is  come,  ne'er  a  weloomer  guest : 
The  wind  it  has  ceased,  and  the  billows  are  still ; 
The  bark,  as  with  knowledge  instinct  of  his  will, 
Speeds  on  to  the  haven  of  rest 

'*  Unmoved  by  the  breeie,  unpropelled  by  the  oar, 
As  with  knowledge  instinct  she  has  sped  to  the  shoie^ 

While  round  him  the  mariners  press  ; 
Acknowledge  the  Godhead's  iufailible  sign, 
Bow  down  to  the  presence  of  glory  divine^ 

And  the  Son  of  the  Mighty  confess." 
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Now  follows  the  same  scene  as  described  by  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery. 

"iThen  Jesus  to  Bethsaida  bade  depart 
His  own  disciples,  from  the  crowd  withdrew, 
And  sought  his  mountain  solitude  again.  • 
Meanwhile,  obedient  to  a  high  command. 
Beloved  disciples,  in  their  boat  em  barken, 
Upon  the  lake  are  rocking.    Darkness  weaves 
Her  veil,  and^  like  a  tempest-demon,  howls 
The  horrid  wind,  and  tears  the  rising  sea 
To  biUowv  madnes&  o'er  whose  heave  and  swell 
The  afirignted  vessel,  like  a  weary  bird, 
Advances,  hun^  with  flakes  of  plumy  foam.— 
At  starless  midnight,  on  the  yelling  deep, 
The  mariners  with  death  and  gloom  contend, 
mi,  in  the  sound  of  each  remorseless  wave. 
Each  heart  has  heard  a  funeral  anihem  howled ! 
But  ere  the  redness  of  reviving  dawn 
Approached,  when  nature  wore  that  spectral  hue 
In  which  the  shadows  of  her  dead  arise, — 
A  livinff  shape  along  the  billows  stalk'd  1 
Qod  of  the  waters,  on  the  waves  he  moved 
Sublimely  firm !   behind  him.  like  a  cloud, 
•His  garment  floated  on  the  gioomv  air, 
And*where  be  trod,  the  conscious  oillow  sank  I 
At  that  dim  siffht,  each  pale  disciple  cowered 
And  trembled,  nolding  in  the  gasping  bieaUi,  J 
Yet  gazing,  tdl  the  icy  blood  congealed. 
Each  limb  was  marble,  and  the  palsied  heart 
Throbbed  loud  and  quick  with  supernatural  play ! 
A  spectre  from  the  unapparent  world 
He  seemed,  or  spirit,  or  the  tempest  bom, 
Who  walked  the  waters,  terribly  divine  I 
But  when,  in  answer  to  a  shriek  of  dread 
Heard  o'er  the  billows  all  distinctly  wil(L 
Upon  the  winds  in  solemn  murmur  roU'a— 
'  "ns  1 1'— the  frenzy  of  affright  was  calmed^ 
And  he  whose  fonaness  human  faith  surpassed, 
Entreated  like  a  Grod  to  tread  the  deep ! 
'  Then  come !'  the  Saviour  like  a  God  replied, 
And  he  descended ;  on  the  deep  he  walked, 
O'erawed  in  dreadful  wonder  I  wave  on  ware. 
And  wind  on  wind,  in  elemental  roar 
Like  chaos,— how  can  mortal  faith  defy  7 
His  soul  hath  doubted,  and  the  apostle  sinks, 
Till,  *  Save  me.  Lord  V  the  drowning  Pet«r  eries. 
And  him  the  affable  Redeemer  caught 
From  out  the  billows  in  their  fierce  array, 
Rebukinff  thus,— <.0h  !  thou  of  little  faith !' 
His  fond  disciple.    When  the  toiling  bark 
They  both  had  entered,  on  the  waves  he  looked  t — 
The  lake  was  silent,  and  the  tempest  gone !" 

It  will,  we  think,  be  generally  admitted  by  those  who 
make  a  careful  comparison  of  the  passages  we  have  quoted, 
that,  as  a  prosodist,  Bishop  Mant  is  decidedly  superiour  to 
Mr.  Montgomery.    The  verses  of  the  latter  sometimes  limp 
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wofuUy,  whereaSj  those  of  the  Bishop  will  bear  scanning. 
He  is  never  guilty  of  such  lines  as  these  : — 

**  And  endless.:  then  his  hand  is  lift—" 

"  He  listened  for  a  leaf-fall  on  the  charmed  air—" 

**  That  mighty  poem  which  the  heavens  and  earth—" 

"  Yet  beaatifui  oeyond  arrayed  Solomon—" 

*'  Of  patriarchs  and  prophets  speak  beneath  the  shade— ^' 

"  Could  move  that  dreadless  voice  which  made." 

These,  regarded  as  lines  of  blank  verse,  which  should, 
when  regular,  consist  of  five  feet,  are  not  superiour  to  the 
worst  in  Sternhold  and  Hopkins.  The  observance  of  pro- 
sody, however,  though  essential  to  good  poetry,  constitutes 
but  a  small  part  of  its  excellence  ;  and  in  several  places 
Bishop  Mant's  verses  do  not  flow  easily,  being,  as  it  were, 
impeded  by  artificial  obstruction.  They  may  be  as  smooth 
as  those  of  Pope,  but  they  do  not  slide  into  each  other  with 
the  same  apparent  ease.  That  great  master  of  harmonious 
versification  has  indeed  a  mannerism  which  should  not  be 
imitated.  But  an  attentive  perusal  of  his  works,  in  order  to 
catch  their  spirit,  would  help  to  preserve  the  poet  from  the 
metrical  errors  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  and  the  occasional  stiff- 
ness of  Bishop  Mant.  The  writer  of  blank  verse  should  be 
especially  carefiil  respecting  his  numbers ;  for  not  being  un- 
der the  restraint  of  rhyme,  he  is  liable,  without  close  atten- 
tion to  metrical  harmony,  to  let  his  lines  run  into  prose. 
Such  is  the  tendency  of  blank  verse  to  degenerate  into  a 
monotonous  and  prosaic  style,  that  Byron  compares  even 
Milton  and  Thomson  to  light-houses,  which  serve  as  warn- 
ings to  the  poetical  navigator  from  the  barren  rocks  on 
which  they  stand. 

Justice  to  Mr.  Montgomery  requires  that  we  should  now 
insert  a  specimen  of  his  rhyming  powers.  It  shall  be  ex- 
tracted firom  the  angelic  anthem  on  the  Nativity.  It  will 
probably  lead  the  reader  to  wish,  that  he  had  adopted 
rhjrme,  m  preference  to  blank  verse,  throughout  his  poem. 

"  Awake,  awake^  thou  ransomed  Earth ! 
And  smiling  with  a  second  birth, 
In  loveliness  awake  and  shine, 
Thy  kin^  is  come,  salvation  thine  I— 
Surpassmg  orb !  of  old  we  sang, 
Whde  starry  hymns  accordant  rangj 
When  rising  from  chaotic  gloom 
Thy  sphere  outburst  in  light  and  bloom ! 
But  louder  strains  of  loftier  note 
Aroond  thee  now  shall  swell  and  float, 
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Moiodionalir  to  celebrate 

|ne  winds  are  rocked  in  holy  imL 

The  wave,  aaleep  on  ocean's  breLt 
And  beautiful  thS  bouiSS.  X*^ 

Fo?Io  1^  'P'^  '*•  mWnighTbalm  ;_ 

1  o  uve  and  die  for  guilty  man. 

n^if^'en  •tall  bunt  theiatoi  of  Hell  I 
A  vision  of  uncounted  veara  ' 

That  travel  on  .hroS/S3  and  te.nL 
I.  aU  unrolled  in  wi,6  eZoT  "^ 

M«.iah  rui:,t%h?Xt'''^  "•« ' 

I^'uS-.'S*^'  °  *•  S«bb"a.!dar 
,  Around  adpnngmyiiads  play:  ' 
•   ^r°^  no"-*  «o  •oufh,  ftoi  eis,  to  west. 

All  panp  are  hushed,  aU  hearts  at  wSIt 

Pacific  Bomesi  AUantic  islS^     **" ' 

Where  earth  extends  or  oc«?n  sniW 

I^™;?"*  •pot  which  manWi?" 

Shall  had  l(esmah  on  bis  th^&     ' 

^^Jfra'nBft^bylandanW 
CtoealurbudAOGodJ  toThS 

To  chant  the  sempiternal  sone  — ^  *' 
PeaoB  on  «tfth,  to  man  good  Sill, 
t«t  the  skies  our  anthem  fill  i" 

.  This  beautiful  hymn,  which  nni-  i..v,.-. 
inserting  entire,  ma/weU  bear  c„™L'™''  P":^.^*"'  "«  from 
the  same  subjm.  But  it  must  TIT  'l*^  ^^^^n's  on 
many  other  instancerhe  fartl^^'^tSf '"'^^  *''«'  ^ 
adopted  the  same  theme  ,d?h  hiS  *'%'/;  P^l^  ^^'^  hare 
of  the  two  disciples  overtaken  hvT.  ^'l""'  ^'^  narrative 
maus,  has  little  of  that  ra  wil?  *«'  '^^"  "^^Y  to  Em- 
veraion  of  the  same,  in  ht  "^„f  conspicuous  in  Cowper's 
tion  of  the  Star  of  SefhlehS^  IfT*"?'  ""i^  ^^  ^'^^P^ 
with  Bishop  Heber's  l^n  b:^!'^;^''  '^*»«°  comparS 

"  Brightest  and  best  of  the  eona  nf  ♦!»-  L 

or  with  Kirk  mite's   «'Stlr  rf  LTl''    „ 
Montgomery's  version  of  a  pLrt  of  «!?   ''T'       ^^  Mr. 
^^compared  with  the  corresK/e  ItKTojJ's^ 

"Hark  I  a  glad  voice  the  lonely  d«Mrf  -.k- 

S?  ^vFH^^"^  l*?**  'PProacS^g  Deity 

^JJ*  Jorth  receivee  him  from  the  fendini'rf,;^  * 

»tak  down,  ye  mountamt.  and  t«^i^§  ■*»»  * 


—  jv'"  "^'•^  **''?  from  the  fendini'riris.- 
»^  flown,  ye  mountam.,  and  ye  i^teyS  ^ 
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How  Mr.  Montgomery,  after  reading  these  lines,  could  pen 
the  following,  or,  having  penned  them,  could  publish  them, 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  explain. 

"  A  Yoioe  comes  wafted  through  the  wUdemeee ; 
Prepare  the  way,  and  be  the  desert  smooth ; 
Arise,  ye  Tallevs !  and  ye  mountains,  sink 
Before  him ;  mr  the  Lord  Jehovah  comes.*' 

On  the  whole,  while  the  sublimity  and  sustained  dignity 
of  Mr.  Montgomery's  writings  would  incline  us  to  place 
him  in  the  first  class,  his  want  of  variety,  his  verbosity,  and 
occasional  turgidity  of  style,  requires  us  to  place  him  in 
only  the  second  or  the  third  rank. 

Bishop  Mant,  though  a  more  pleasing,  is  not  so  powerful 
a  poet;  but  then  he  is  more  devotional.  By  the  one,  reli- 
gion is  represented  as  overawing  by  her  dignity;  by  the  other, 
as  alluring  by  her  loveliness :  the  one  commands,  the  other 
persuades.  Both  make  their  learning  subservient  to  their 
poetry;  but  the  Bishop  excels  both  in  minuteness  and 
exactness ;  though  it  may  be,  that  this  is  one  cause  of  that 
formality,  which,  in  some  places,  is  too  apparent  Thus, 
when  he  introduces  the  Roman  centurion,  he  describes  him 
with  brazen-shod  feet  and  iron-clasped  legs,  wearing  a  hel- 
met ornamented  with  crimson  horse-hair ;  his  body  covered 
with  armour,  and  his  knees  bare ;  with  a  lance  in  one  hand, 
and  a  vine-branch  in  the  other.  In  this  respect  he  rivals 
Gray,  concerning  whose  poetry  it  was  remarked  by  Dr.  E, 
D.  Clarke,  the  celebrated  traveller,  who  was  an  excellent 
scholar,  that  all  its  epithets  and  classical  allusions  bear  the 
impress  of  propriety.  Mr.  Montgomery  is  not  always  so 
careful;  for,  though  it  cannot  be  deni^  that  his  stores  of 
erudition  are  considerable,  and  frequently  well  applied,  be 
fiills  into  sundry  errours.  For  instance,  he  describes  a  tem- 
pest on  the  sea  of  Tiberias  as  being  caused  by  a  south-oast 
wii^d,  whereas  Dr.  Clarke  says,  that  it  is  the  south-west 
which  raises  the  tempest ;  and  he  speaks  of  the  ''  countless 
spires"  of  Jerusalem,  a  city  which,  probably,  never  had  a 
single  one.  As  a  specimen  of  the  superiour  minuteness  of  the 
Bishop,  take  the  following  stanza : 

"Clear  as  a  crystal  minor,  in  the  beam 
Of  mom,  Tiberias'  lake  expanded  lay, 
As  clear  and  smooth :  save  where  old  Jordan's  stream 
Harked  through  that  mirror  clear  his  dimpled  way." 

This  is  conformable  to  the  accounts  of  oriental  travellers ; 
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•  bat  the  pictaTesque  appearance  of  the  river  running  through 
the  lake  without  being  lost  in  it,  is  omitted  by  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, who  simply  says, — 

'*  Where  Jordan  mingled  hie  melodions  waft 
With  the  Uue  waten  of  that  famous  aea." 

In  conclusion  we  would  say,  that  while  religion  contin- 
ues to  be  the  most  important  subject  that  can  engage  the  hu- 
man mmd,  it  must  be  more  suited  to  poetry  than  subjects 
which  do  not  reach  the  feelings.  The  Christian  graces,  the 
joys,  die  hopes,  and  the  sorrows  of  the  pious  the  attributes 
of  the  Deity,  so  humbling  to  human  priae ;  the  deeds  of  the 
Messiah,  so  consolatory  to  the  dejected ;  the  past  and  ftiture 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  so  confounding  to  the  infidel ;  the 
punishment  of  the  wicked  and  the  rewards  of  the  righteous ; 
— these  are  surely  worthy  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  Brilliant  talents  have  been  too  often  devoted  to 
the  task  of  rendering  vice  attractive,  and  representing  virtue 
and  religion  as  mean  and  contemptible,  and  divine  worship 
as  a  mockery.  But  let  us  hope  that  such  perversions  of  the 
best  powers  of  the  mind  will  no  longer  be  seen,  and  that 
many  will  arise,  who,  by  the  charms  of  verse,  will  arouse 
the  indiflferent  and  the  careless,  and  persuade  them  to  forego 
the  pleasures  of  sense,  for  the  purer  joys  resulting  from  a 
devout  and  pious  disposition,  and  from  a  well  grounded  hope 
of  a  residence  hereafter  with  the  glorified  spirits  of  the  pure 
and  just ! 

**  Alas  I  that  man  should  e*er  with  gniUy  stain      -i 

Blur  the  fair  form  of  heaven-bom  poesy, 
Debasing  God's  pure  flift  with  dross  profane 

Of  passion  ^e^  and  mad  impietv  t 

Pair  is  her  form,  when,  from  pollation  fre^ 
On  yirtiie's  ear  her  kindred  strain  she  pours : 

But  then  most  £iir,  when,  sanctified  by  Thee, 
FomrrAnt  or  Good,  on  seraph  wing  she  soars, 
And  seeks  her  native  home^  and  meekly  there  adores  !*' 

One  word  as  to  that  sort  of  divine  poetry  which  is  a 
profened  imitation  of  the  Canticles.  That  production  of 
the  wisest  of  kings  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  and 
misapplied.  Dr.  Jonathan  Scott,  the  translator  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,  in  his  preliminary  dissertation  on  the  man- 
ners and  morals  of  Asiatics,  remarks  that  their  language, 
Eoss  as  it  often  is  to  Europeans,  and,  as  we  may  add,  not 
»  so  to  Americans, — is  not  to  be  considered  as  indicative 
of  loose  morality,  or  even  of  want  of  refinement.  Those, 
Vol.  I.  84 
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therefore,  who  judge  of  the  Canticles  by  the  standard  of  tlie 
Occidental  nations,  form  an  improper  estimate  of  its  tendency, 
since  by  those  for  whose  edification  it  was  ori|pnally  intend- 
ed, it  would  have  been  understood  in  its  spiritual  significa- 
tion, without  any  of  the  lower  associations  which  it  awakens 
in  our  minds.  Hence,  those  poets  who  adopt  a  similar  strain 
in  addressing  a  people  whose  mental  associations  are  entire- 
ly different,  act  with  as  little  judgment  as  the  French  painter, 
who  depicted  Adam  and  E\re  in  court  suits  !  Let  any  one 
read  the  spiritual  hymns  of  Madame  Guyon,  whose  ardent 
piety  forbids  the  supposition  that  she  was  playing  a  double 
part ;  or  the  specimens  of  hymns  from  sundry  authors,  in- 
serted in  the  appendix  and  notes  to  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley; 
and  it  will  be  evident  that  our  caution  is  not  superfluous. 
Love  and  devotion  to  the  Saviour,  may  be  expressed  without 
the  adoption  of  language  which  conveys  a  sensual  idea ; 
and  that  this  is  advisable  will  be  evident  on  reflecting,  that, 
though  "  to  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,"  yet  to  the  majority 
of  mankind  they  are  not  so.  We  are  glaa  to  appeal,  in  cor- 
roboration of  our  views,  to  such  an  authority  as  Dr.  Watts, 
who,  in  editing  Mrs.  Rowe's  Devout  Exercises,  acknowledg- 
ed his  earlier  mistake  in  reference  to  this  kind  of  poetry, 
and  gave  his  mature  judgment  against  it.  Had  some  of  the 
compilers  of  hymn-books  acted  in  conformity  with  his  views, 
it  might  have  saved  the  cause  of  vital  religion  from  many  re- 
proaches. For  "it  is  not  going  too  far  to  assert,"  says 
Bishop  Heber,  ^  that  the  brutalities  of  a  common  swearer 
can  hardly  bring  religion  into  more  sure  contempt,  or  more 
scandalously  profane  the  name  which  is  above  every  name 
in  heaven  and  earth,  than  certain  epithets  applied  to  Christ 
in  our  popular  collections  of  religious  poetry." 
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Br  TBB  EOITOB. 


iriTMBEK    II. 

JHodem  PkUosophy  divided  into  the  ideal,  sensual,  and  edsctic  sekoclSf  each 

of  which  is  opposed  to  RevMOtion. 

About  the  time  usually  styled  the  Revived  o/LeiterSi— 
near  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century, — ^the  spirit 
of  philosophy  underwent  an  important  change.  That  was 
a  time  when  all  the  monuments  of  the  Middle  Ages  began 
to  crumble,  and  the  institutions  of  modem  civilization  to 
rise  in  their  place.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Middle  Ages  should  escape  that  change  to 
which  all  their  other  systems  and  institutions  were  sub- 
jected. 

But  what  was  the  revolution  which  then  took  place  in 
philosophy  1  Up  to'  this  momeut,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  philosophy  had  recognized  the  authority 
of  Revelation,  and  had  employed  itself  in  exploring,  defend- 
ing, and  systematizing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  From 
the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  time,  it  has  rejected  the 
authority  of  Revelation,  made  reason  the  sde  arbiter  of 
truth,  and  employed  itself  exclusively  about  the  various  ob- 
jects of  worldly  knowledge.  Exceptions  there  doubtless  are 
to  this  statement ;  still  we  think  it  expresses  the  nature  of 
the  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the  philosophy  of 
Christendom. 

Were  it  asked,  then,  by  what  characteristics  Modem 
Philosophy  is  most  essentially  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
former  period,  it  must  be  answered,  in  being  independent 
of  revelation^  irreligious j  and  worldly. 

If  this  statement  is  true,  it  is  not,  like  the  thousand  alter- 
nations of  philosophical  opinion,  a  matter  of  merely  specu- 
lative interest ;  but  on  the  contrary,  one  of  deep  ccoicem- 
ment  to  every  friend  of  mankind,  and  especially  to  every 
believer  in  Christianity.  It  follows  of  course  that  Philoso- 
phy must  become  shallow  and  partial,  when  it  averts  itself 
from  so  important  a  source  of  knowledge  as  divine  Revela- 
tion. But  this  is  the  least  of  the  evils  to  be  apprehended 
from  its  apostacy  from  religion.    The  rejection  of  Revela- 
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tioQ,  is  owing,  for  the  most  part,  to  moral  causes,  and  must 
therefore  brins  moral  consequences  in  its  train.  It  is 
scarcely  possible,  that  the  dispositions  involved  in  philoso- 
phical unbelief,  should  be  confined  in  their  influence  to  the 
sphere  of  speculative  opinion.  The  same  feelings  which 
urge  the  reason  to  reject  the  divine  testimony,  must  incline 
the  vnll  to  reject  the  divine  law,  and  at  last  array  the  whole 
man  against  whatever  is  holy  and  heavenly.  This  work 
of  corruption  in  theoretic  principle  and  moral  characteri 
being  accompUshed  in  the  minds  of  more  thinking  men, 
must  soon  pass  from  them,  by  a  thousand  avenues,  into  the 
body  of  the  people,  subverting  their  religious  faith,  infecting 
their  morals,  and  invading  the  most  sacred  and  venerated  in- 
stitutions of  Christian  society.  Such  appear  to  be  the  natu- 
ral consequences  of  an  Lifidelity,  befg^inning  in  a  merely 
tlieoretic  skepticism  about  religion.  When,  therefore,  such 
effects  are  seen  actually  occurring,  why  should  they  not  be 
ascribed  to  so  natural  a  cause  1 

The  inquiry,  then,  whether  the  philosophy  of  this  pe- 
riod <idmits  or  rejects  the  authority  of  RevekUionj  is  emi- 
nently practical,  and  should  receive  the  serious  attention  not 
only  of  those  who  would  promote  sound  learning,  but  of 
those  also  who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  religion  and  of 
society.  This  question,  in  the  view  of  every  Christian,  must 
be  the  great  question  relating  to  philosophy,  in  comparison 
with  which,  all  other  inquiries  regarding  i^  sink  down  into 
utter  insignificance.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some  choice  to  be 
exercised  among  the  various  theories  which  prevail  amone 
philosophers  about  the  nature  of  the  soul,  the  laws  of  mind, 
the  origin  of  ideas,  and  other  speculations  of  this  kind ;  since 
some  of  these  theories  are  more  elevated,  congenial  with 
religion,  and  benign  in  their  influence  than  others.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  worst  of  these  theories,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  which  indicates  so  great  previous  perversion,  or  which 
is  productive  of  such  pernicious  effects,  as  that  single  prin- 
ciple of  Infidelity,  with  which  the  whole  body  of  modsm 
philosophy  is  so  deeply  infected. 

In  taking  up,  therefore,  the  subject  of  modem  philosophy 
in  this  view,  and  making  it,  as  we  propose  to  do,  the  theme 
of  several  successive  articles,  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are 
wasting  time  on  empty  abstractions,  remote  from  the  good 
of  man  and  the  cause  of  Ood ;  but  are  radier  confident,  that 
we  are  hereby  doing  something  to  subserve  these  great  ends. 
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The  objects  at  which  the  writer  principally^  aims,  are  to 
prove,  what  many  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  Philosophy 
since  the  fifteenth  century  from  various  causes  has  been,  with 
few  exceptions,  infidel  in  respect  to  the  Bible, — that  it  has 
hence  been  itself  impoverished  and  bewildered,  has  misguided 
and  darkened  the  minds  of  the  learned  classes,  destroyed  the 
religious  faith,  and  so  undermined  the  virtue  of  great  masses 
of  Christian  society,  and  been  the  secret  sou)  of  those  move- 
ments of  anarchy  and  infidelity  combined,  by  which  the  mo- 
dern world  has  been,  and  still  is,  so  dreadfully  and  ominous- 
ly convulsed. 

The  distempered  state  of  the  entire  body  politic  in  mod- 
ern Christendom,  indicated  in  the  French  Revolution,  and 
other  irreligious  and  anarchical  tendencies  and  on  (break- 
ings, has  been  generally  traced  back  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Material  Philosophy,  so  extensively  difiiised  from  France 
through  Europe  and  America.  But  who  does  not  see,  that 
whatever  influence  these  doctrines  may  have  had,  they  hold 
the  place  only  of  subordinate  causes,  and  were  themselves 
brought  along  by  that  boasted  movement  of  Independence, 
which  began  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  having  broken 
over  the  restraints  of  both  human  and  divine  authority,  has 
proceeded  (hrough  these  latter  ages,  gathering  to  itself  the 
congenial  elements  of  intellectual  and  mora)  perversion,  and 
4lirecting  them  against  all  that  Heaven  had  ordairied,  or  man 
4levised,forihe  temporal  peace  and  the  eternal  welfare  of  our 
race  ?  This  independent  movement  of  mind  in  modem- 
/times,  consists  principally  in  its  declining  to  submit  to  the 
authority  of  Revelation  to  which  it  had  before  yielded. 
When  it  had  thus  absolved  itself  of  its  allegiance  to  the 
•divine  Word,  it  seems  to  have  been  judicially  left  of  God  to 
run  through  all  the  mazes  of  theoretical  delusion,  and  into 
all  the  horrours  of  practical  impiety.  The  merely  worldly 
iheorisi  may  plausibly  account  for  the  existing  state  of 
things;  from  the  operation  of  various  worldly  causes ;  but 
the  religious  observer,  taught  to  discern  the  deeper  princi- 
ples of  action,  and  to  recognize  a  superintending  and  often 
avenginsf  Power,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  will  not  hesi- 
tate, to  •derive  the  great  evils  with  which  Christendom  has 
been  afflicted,  uader  which  it  now  labours,  and  with  which 
it  is  threatenedi  to  the  loss  of  that  reverence  for  the  divine 
authority,  by  which  alone  the  selfish  and  lawless  principles  of 
.human  nature  caa  be  held  in  rcheck.    And  as  he  derives  the 
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existence  of  these  disorders  from  the  loss  of  religious  reve- 
rence, he  will  expect  the  removal  of  them  and  the  improve- 
ment and  stability  of  society  in  Christian  nations,  only  from 
their  cordially  receiving  again  the  revelation  of  God  to  their 
belief  and  their  affections,  and  submitting  themselves  to  its 
supreme  legislation.  While  the  kingdoms  are  shaken,  and 
all  that  has  been  established  and  held  sacred  is  removed 
throuj^h  the  swelling  tide  of  change  and  insubordination^ 
there  is  one  fountain,  the  streams  whereof  will  make  peace- 
ful and  glad  our  Christian  heritage, — the  fountain  of  re- 
vealed truth,  the  waters  of  which,  like  the  leaves  of  the  Tree 
of  life,  are  for  the  healing  of  the  .nations. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  obscurity  in  which  discussions  of 
this  nature  are  so  frequently  involved,  it  may  be  well,  before 
proceeding  further,  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  general  in- 
tellectual system,  in  accordance  with  which  the  following 
remarks  will  be  written,  and  by  which,  as  a  standard,  the 
various  systems  which  will  come  under  consideration  will 
be  judged  of.  In  the  course  of  this  sketch,  the  meaninfir  of 
some  of  the  terms  and  classifications  which  have  been  ^ess 
common  among  English  writers,  but  which  we  shall  find  it 
convenient,  if  not  necessary  to  adopt,  will  be  explained. 

Beginning  with  the  sources  of  human  knowledge,  we 
believe  them  to  be  three,  named  here  in  the  order  oT  their 
relative  dignity,  viz : — That  divine  revelation  contained  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments, — the  human  mind  itself,  in 
those  spontaneous  actions  of  which  we  are  conscious, — and 
the  external  world,  of  which  we  are  informed  by  our  senses. 
It  is  here  assumed,  as  capable  of  being  proved,  that  each 
of  these  is  a  real  and  independent  source  of  knowledge,  in 
opposition  to  those  sects  in  philosophy  by  which  either  of 
them  is  excluded.  It  is  also  assumed  that  these  are  the  only 
sources  of  knowledge  which  are  legitimate,  to  iiie  exclusion 
of  their  respective  counterfeits, — the  alleged  revelations  of 
theosophists,  CabbalistS|  and  the  whole  tribe  of  mystic  visiona- 
ries,— the  hypotheses  of  metaphysicians  respecting  the  nature 
of  mind,  to  which  nothing  corresponds  in  our  consciousness, 
—and  the  disclosures  of  magical  science  about  the  secret 
virtues  of  plants  and  minerals,  the  influences  of  the  stars, 
and  the  like,  by  which,  in  every  age,  the  senses  of  the  super- 
stitious have  been  illuded,  and  their  minds  filled  with  errours. 

Such  are  the  sources  of  knowledge  which  the  great  Pa- 
rent Mind  has  opened  above,  within,  and  around  the  soul 
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of  man.  The  materials  furnished  by  these  sources  are  the 
food  which  the  mind  instinctively  craves,  and  by  which  it  is 
mistained  and  invije;orated.  Their  chief  lesson  relates  to 
the  being  and  perfections  of  God,  and  by  rightly  learning 
this  do  we  become  progressively  assimilated  to  the  Father 
of  lights. 

As  to  the  organs  through  which  these  materials  are 
conveyed  to  the  mind, — intuition,  or  our  interior  conscious- 
nesS)  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  world  within, — sensa- 
tion, our  exterior  consciousness,  with  the  world  without. 
The  li^ht  of  Revelation,  being  of  a  higher  ordei:  than  the 
light  of  reason  or  nature,  cannot  be  rightly  discerned  by  the 
darkened  and  earthly  spirit  of  man,  without  an  immediate- 
ness  of  divine  influence  attending  its  communication,  not 
only  to  those  to  whom  it  was  origmally  granted,  but  to  us 
also,  to  whom  it  is  mediately  conveyed  by  outward  tradition, 
— an  influence  peculiarly  attendant  on  this  kind  of  truth, — 
acting  immediately  on  the  mind,  and  rendering  it  con- 
formed to  the  nature  of  the  truth  to  be  receivS.  The 
eflfect  thus  produced  is  that /at7/r,  which  is,  to  the  soul  pos- 
sessing it,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen, — that  principle 
in  the  spiritual  mind  which  relies  as  confidently  upon  the 
divine  testimony,  as  the  carnal  mind  does  upon  the  testimo- 
ny of  consciousness  or  sensation,  and  which  has  therefore 
been  justly  called,  in  this  view,  the  organ  of  Revelation. 

In  this  way  are  the  original  and  simple  elements  of  uni-> 
versal  truth  brought  within  the  mind ;  as  yet,  however^ 
they  are  in  a  confused  and  chaotic  state,  hardly  worthy  of 
the  name  of  knowledge.  But  the  mind  possesses  an  in> 
stinct  or  power  of  bending  itself,  as  it  were,  over  the  table 
of  consciousness,  and  of  studying  and  assorting  its  multifa- 
rious contents.  This  power  is  appropriately  denominated 
Reflection.  It  is  not  itself  a  source  of  truth ;  it  adds  nothing 
to  the  materials  of  knowledge ;  but  only  contemplates,  em- 
braces, and  arranges  those  which  already  exist.  To  this 
power  of  reflection,  then,  the  simple  elements  of  truth  are 
next  subjepted ;  by  this  they  are  referred  to  their  respective 
sources,  and  according  to  their  nature  and  relations  con- 
structed into  an  organized  system.  When  reflection  is  con- 
fined to  one  particular  source  or  department  of  knowledge, 
the  result  to  which  it  attains  is  called  the  science  of  that  de- 
partment ;  as  W6  speak  of  theological,  intellectual,  or  natu- 
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ral  science.  But  when  reflection  acts  on  a  larj^er  scale,  and 
takes  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  world  of  truth,  in  all 
its  departments,  and  unites  them  together  in  one  general 
point  of  view,  it  is  then  philosophy^  which  is  the  tend  of 
union  amon^  all  the  sciences,  and  th^  highest  form  of  hu- 
man knowleqB[e.  So  it  is  described  by  Bacon,  understand- 
ing him  to  use  mundus  in  its  widest  sense :  Ea  demum  est 
vera  phUosophia  quae  mundi  ipsius  voces  quam  fidelissv- 
me  reddii,  et  veluti  dictante  mundo  conscripta  est,  nee 
quidqtiam  de  proprio  addit,  sed  tantum  itercU  et  resonate 
"True  pliilosophy  is  the  faithful  echo  of  the  voice  of  the 
world,  and  written,  as  it  were,  under  the  world's  dictation, 
adding  nothing  itself,  but  only  repeating  and  echoing  what 
already  exists." 

The  tnethod  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  the  same,  from 
whichsoever  of  its  three  legitimate  sources  it  is  derived,  viz.. 
the  method  of  full  and  close  observation  of  facts,  or  accurate 
analysis,  conjoined  with  a  fair  induction  of  laws  and  prin- 
ciples from  these,  or  a  sober  synthesis.  This  method  of  obser- 
vation and  induction  was  first  applied  by  itsgreat  inventor  tO' 
the  phenomena  of  the  exterior  worlds  and  from  this  applica- 
tion of  this  method  are  we  to  account  for  the  unprecedoited 
success  which  has  attended  the  study  of  material  nature  ia 
modern  times,  and  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  physical 
sciences.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  that  the  strictness  of  this  method  i»  binding  only  in  the 
study  of  outward  nature,  and  that  a  freer  method  may  be- 
adopted  in  the  study  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
It  is  owing  to  this  mistake  that  the  intellectual  and  theological 
sciences  are  still  so  uncertain  and  backward,  and  that  they 
have  fallen  into  such  comparative  disrepute.  When  theolo- 
gians and  metaphysicians  shall  exhibit  the  same  jealousy 
of  hypotheses,  and  the  same  adherence  to  the  inductive 
method,  which  have  so  favourably  characterized  our  recent 
natural  philosophers,  they  may  expect  to  see  their  labours 
•crowned  with  the  same  honour  and  success. 

If  the  views  here  expressed  are  correct,  the  true  phUoso- 
pher  is  one,  who  diligently  applies  his  reflective  powers  to 
the  materials  furnish^  by  Revelation,  internal  ana  external 
nature,  and  who  derives  from  them,  in  the  method  of  obser- 
vation and  induction,  a  complete  system  of  knowledge. 
However  richly  he  may  possess  the  materials  of  knowledge. 
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as  conveyed  to  his  mind  throngh  their  appropriate  organs^ 
unless  he  reflects  upon  them,  he  can  make  no  more  preten- 
sions to  philosophy,  than  the  untutored  savage.  If  in  re- 
flecting upon  the  simple  elements  of  Cruth,^  he  should  depart 
from  tne  method  of  observation  and  induction,  though  he 
might  perhaps  be  called  a. philosopher,  he  could  not  be 
thought  a  trae  or  sound  philosopher.  Still  less  could  he 
merit  this  high  appellation,  should  he  direct  his  attention  to 
one  or  two  only  of  the  sources  of  knowledge,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  second  or  third ; — since  his  knowledge,  in  this 
case,  must  necessarily  be  partial  and  incomplete.  It  would 
be  almost  as  bold  an  impeachment  of  the  character  of  God, 
"who  has  himself  opened  these  three  sources  of  knowledge 
before  the  lyiman  mind,  to  suppose  either  of  them  superflu- 
aiis,  as  to  suppose  them  mutually  contradictory  or  inconsis- 
tent. And  as  it  may  be  infen^ed  from  the  divine  veracity^ 
that  the  facts  of  the  Bible,  of  our  inward  nature,  and  of  the 
material  world,  when  rightly  understood,  are  mutually  har- 
monious,— so  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  divine  wisdom, 
that  whatever  is  furnished  by  each  of  those  sources  is  sup- 
plemental of  some  deficiency  in  the  others ;  so  that  neither 
of  them  can  be  thought  perfect  except  as  a  part  of  a  system 
Tivhich  comprises  them  all.  Whoever,  therefore,  neglects  to 
derive  instruction  either  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  or  from 
his  own  mind,  or  from  surrounding  nature,  seals  up  one  of 
the  sources  of  that  healthful  river  of  knowledge,  which 
then  only  runs  deep  and  clear,  and  fills  its  appointed  chan- 
nels, when  it  is  composed  of  the  confluent  streams  which 
are  poured  from  their  triple  fount  of  truth,  to  beautify  and 
fertilize  the  garden  of  the  soul.* 

Judging  by  this  rule,  how  few  philosophers,  in  the  besl 
sense  of  the  term,  have-  there  been  in  the  world  !  To  say 
nothing  now  of  the  multitudes  who  are  satisfied  with  the  in- 
dolent possession  of  the  simple  elements  of  truth,  and  who 
have  scarcely  ever  put  forth  one  act  of  reflection  upon  them ; 
— orof  the  multitudes  more,  who  mistakethe  method  of  reflec- 
tion, and  thus  fail  of  the  end  they  seek ; — how  many  are  there 
who,  according  to  some  peculiar  taste,  attach  themselves 
exclusively  to  some  one  of  the  sources  of  knowledge^  and 
neglect  or  exclude  the  rest !  It  is  this  partiality  of  the  mind, 
or  limitation  of  its  regard  to  some  one  of  the  triple  depart- 
ments of  truth,  as  if  all  science  could  be  derived  from  this 
alone,  which  oui  present  object  requires  us  particularly  to  no- 
Vol.  L  85 
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tice.  And  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this,  more  than  all 
other  thinfrs  united,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  sects  into 
which  the  family  of  philosophers  has  been  divided. 

Some,  for  example,  through  a  superstitious  regard  for 
Revelation,  have  confined  their  attention  to  its  doctrines, 
corisiderins:  the  intellectual  and  physical  sciences  as  useless 
and  even  profane.    Not  satisfied  with  holding  the  Bible  suf- 
ficient for  the  ends  for  which  it  was  given,  they  have  re- 
sorted to  it  as  the  source  even  of  natural  science,  and  the 
repository  of  universal  knowledge,   it  is  well  known  that  the 
Jews  confined  all  their  studies  to  their  sacred  books,  and 
many  Christians  have  been  equally  blind  and  exclusive  in 
their  estimate  and  use  of  the  Scriptures.    Hence  the  sour 
bigotry  with  which  believers  in  Revelation  hav^  sometimes 
looked  on  the  pursuits  of  worldly  science,  giving^  occasion 
for  the  reproach,  that  Religion  is  the  enemy  of  learning. 
Even  Luther,  whose  genial  power  imparted  a  new  impulse 
to  the  literature  and  learning,  as  well  as  to  the  religion  of 
Modern  Europe,  felt  for  a  long  time  an  aversion  to  scienti- 
fic pursuits.    "Therefore,  beloved,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his 
KirchenpostUle,  "  let  natural  science  alone ;  and  instead  of 
inquiring  what  power  is  possessed  by  every  star,  stone,  tree, 
beast,  and  every  other  creature,  (which  is  the  business  of 
natural  science,)  content  thyself  with  what  experience,  and 
the  common  course  of  things,  teach  thee.    Your  being  ac- 
quainted with  all  these  things  will  do  you  no  good.    It  is 
enough  that  you  know  that  fire  is  hot, — that  water  is  cold 
and  moist, — that  in  summer  you  must  do  one  thing,  in  win- 
ter another, — that  you  know  how  your  field,  cattle,  house, 
and  children  are  .to  be  taken  care  of.    On  the  other  hand, 
study  to  know  how  you  shall  learn  Christ.  He  will  show  thee 
thyself,  who  thou  art,  and  what  thou  canst  do.    Thus  wilt 
thou  know  God  and  thyself,  which  no  natural  art  has  ever 
understood."      In  justice  to  this  great  man,  however,  it 
should  be  said,  that  this  passage  was  suppressed  in  the 
later  editions  of  his  works.    Those  who  entertain  views 
like  these,  are  properly  styled  exclusive  supematuralists. 
There  are  others  again,  who  have  concentrated  their 
reflection  upon  the  Mindj — the  inherent  laws,  original  ideas, 
and  spontaneous  forms  of  thought.    Such  are  denominated 
Idealists ;  and  there  have  been  many  of  this  class  in  every 
sjge ;  but  within  a  few  years  past  they  have  prevailed,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  more  than  ever  before,  and  have  surpass- 
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ed  all  their  predecessors  in  exclusiveness  and  extravaffance. 
In  the  pride  of  Reason,  these  philosophers  have  stopped  their 
ears  against  the  oracles  of  Revelation,  and  turned  their 
backs  on  the  material  world,  and  pored,  with  wildered  eye, 
over  the  dim  and  fluttering  leaf  of  inward  consciousness. 
Their  system  denies  the  objective  reality  of  the  world  and  of 
God,  in  short,  of  every  thing  exterior  to  the  mind.  It  makes 
self^  to  each  one,  his  only  world, — the  fertile  centre  from 
which  proceeds  all  which  exists,  or  seems  to  exist.  Like  the 
seductive  Spirit  in  the  Temptation,  it  takes  its  disciple  to 
these  gijldy  heights  and  pinnacles  of  speculation,  not  to  show 
him  the  kin^oms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  but 
to  abstract  him  from  earth  and  heaven  alike,  and  leave  him, 
as  the  great  coelibatary  of  the  universe,  to  fall  down,  in  the 
▼acaut  circle  of  his  vision,  and  worship  that  system  to  which 
he  owes  so  sublime  an  exaltation.  It  is  related  by  Madame. 
de  Stael,  that  Fichte,  the  prince  of  modern  Idealists,  once 
professed,  that  in  his  next  lecture  he  should  create  God^ 
meaning  doubtless  that  he  should  show,  that  God  is  only  an 
idea  which  is  developed  from  the  human  mind.  Surely  to 
such  persons  may  be  applied,  what  Paul  said  of  a  different 
class,  that  '<  professing  to  be  wise,  they  became  fools, .  and 
changed  the  glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God,"  if  not  into 
the  likeness  of  reptiles,  yet  into  a  vain  idol  of  their  own 
imaginations! 

Others  again  have  regarded  the  outward  world  .as  the 
only  sphere  of  real  existence,  and  sensation  as  the  only  inlet 
of  true  knowledge.  These  are  called  Materialists  or  Sen- 
sucdistSj  and  have  chiefly  prevailed  in  France.  They  have 
been  equally  exclusive  with  the  sects  already  named,  ban- 
ishing them  from  the  confines  of  philosophy,  as  they  had 
been  themselves  banished  by  the  rival  pretenders  to  abso- 
lute truth.  The  grand  objects  of  religious  faith,  the  rich 
world  of  intellectual  consciousness,  are  nothing  in  their 
eyes,  which  are  fixed  alone  on  the  phenomena  of  sensa- 
tion. And  every  idea  which  they  detect  in  their  min^ 
which  cannot  be  shown  to  have  entered  in  the  legal  way, 
i.  e.  at  one  of  the  five  senses,  is  taken  up,  and  cast  out,  as 
a  chimerical  intnider. 

Thus  has  it  been  shown,  that  true  philosophy  recog- 
nises and  consults  the  three  legitimate  sources  of  knowledge, 
— ^revelation,  the  human  mind,  and  the  exteripr  world,  and 
builds  the  materials  derived  from  them,  without  omission, 
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alteration,  or  addition,  into  a  complete  and  symmetrical 
structure,  an  organized  body  of  truth.  It  has  been  shown, 
too,  how  philosophy  becomes  false,  and  sectarian,  by  con- 
fining itself  to  soiie  one  of  these  sources  of  knowledge,  neg- 
lecting or  rejecting  the  rest.  We  are  now  prepared  to 
advance  with  better  advantage  in  developing  the  character 
of  modern  philosophy. 

According  to  what  has  now  been  said,  the  early  Chris- 
tian Fathers,  and  the  schoolmen  of  the  middle  ages,  were 
exclusive  supeiiiaturalists.  They  believed  in  revelation, 
and  studied  its  facts  and  doctrines  ;  and  .this  is  th^  bright 
side, — the  redeeming  feature  of  their  philosophy.  But  they 
neglected,  and  often  condemned,  the  other  sources  of  knowl- 
edge^ the  intellectual  and  material  world,  which  are  also 
revelations  of  God,  though  in  a  lower  sense  than  the  posi- 
.tive  and  immediate  revelation  contained  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  this  was  the  dark  side, — the  great  defect  of  the 
patristic  and  scholastic  learning.  It  ought,  however,  to  be 
repeated  here,  that  this  partiality  must  not  be  ascribed  to 
any  authoritative  constraint  exercised  over  the  freedom  of 
the  mind  by  Christianity,  as  has  been  falsely  asserted ;  but 
simply  to  the  feebleness,  in  those  earlier  periods,  of  that  sci- ' 
entific  interest,  which,  being  awakened  and  sustained  by 
our  religion,  has  unfurled  by  degrees,  .as  it  increased  in 
strength,  the  folded  scroll  of  knowledge,  to  that  ampler  vol- 
ume i^  which  it  is  now  spread  before  the  world. 

As  to  the  philosophy  which  has  supplanted  the  scho- 
lastic, and  has  since  ruled  the  world  of  mind,  it  is  our  ob- 
ject to  prove,  according  to  the  distinctions  here  adopted, 
thai  it  has  beeji  either  ideal  or  sensual,  or  of  an  eclectic 
sort,  combining  idealism  and  sensualism,  and  that  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  have  been,  it  has  been  opposed  to  su- 
pernatural ism,  or  exclusive  of  revelation,  as  a  source  of 
knowledge. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  not 
only  that  modern  philosophy,  as  a  whole,  is  different  from 
tne  ancient,  and  is  no  longer  in  its  spirit  and  objects  what  it 
once  was ;  but  that  it  has  been  itself  rent  asunde.r  by  a  deep 
schism,  dividing  the  entire  body  of  its  disciples  into  two 
sects.  This  schism  has  been  long  perceived,  although  its 
true  nature  and  import  have  not  been  distinctly  discerned 
•until  recently.  By  the  earlier  writers,  this  division  was 
supposed  to  relate  rather  to  the  method  of  philosophizing^ 
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Ihan  to  the  source  of  knowledge.    Accordind-we  find  the 
philosophers  of  this  period  more  commonly  aided  by  them 
into  metaphysical  and  mathematical.     Thi  they  are  di- 
vided by  Mosheim,  in  a  passage,  in  many  resets  a  just  and 
admirable  description  of  the  recent  philoscny)  although 
founded  upon  a  false  view  of  the  nature  ofne  division  he 
describes,  as  is  now  generally  conceded.     *rhe  metaphy- 
sical class,"  he  says,  "  looks  upon  truth  as  ;tainable  by  ab- 
fitract  reasoning  :  the  mathematical  seeks  .'ter  it  by  obser- 
vation and  experience.     The  follower  of ^es  Cartes  attri- 
butes little  to  the  external  senses,  and  mnh  to  meditation 
and  discussion.    The  disciple  of  Gassend'on  the  contrary, 
places  Jictle  confidence   in  metaphysici  discussion,  and 
has  principally  recourse  to  the  reports  of  ense,  and  the  con- 
templation of  nature.    The  former,  fronra  small  number  of 
abstract  truths,  deduces  a  long  series  of  jTopositions,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  precise  and  accurate  knowledge  of  God  and 
nature,  of  body  and  spirit ;  the  latter  admits  these  metaphy- 
sical truths,  but  at  the  same  time  deries  the  possibility  of 
erecting  upon  their  basis,  a  regular  anl  solid  system  of  phi- 
losophy, without  the  aid  of  assiduous  observation,  and  re- 
peated experiment.      The  one,  eagle-iike,  soars  with  an 
intrepid  flight  to  the  first  fountain  jf  truth.    The  other, 
more  difficult  and  cautious,  observes  with  attention  the  ob- 
jects before  his  eyes,  and  arises  from  them  gradually  to  the 
first  cause."* 

This  division  of  modem  philosophers  into  metaphysical 
and  mathematical,  was  objeacd  to  by  the  impartial  Brucker, 
who  wrote  shortly  after  Mo&heim }  "  because,"  as  he  says, 
"  those  philosophers  who  aire  called  metaphysical,  were  not 
only  mathematicians  of  the  first  order,  but  in  various  ways 
made  use  of  mathesis  in  the  metaphysical  mode  of  reason- 
ing :  and  on  the  contrary,  those  who  are  called  mathemati- 
cians, by  no  means  confine  themselves  to  theorems  alone, 
and  particular  propositions,  but  ascend  to  metaphysical 
axioms.  This  is  evident  from  the  example  of  Mallebranche 
and  Leibnitz,  who  are  regarded  as  the  chiefs  of  the  meta- 
physical sect,  and  from  that  of  John  Locke  and  Isaac  New- 
ton, who  are  said  to  lead  the  host  of  the  mathematical 
family."t 

^  MoBheun'8  Ch.  Hist  Vol.  V.  Sec.  I.  f  34. 

i  Bracken  Histozia  Critiea  Philosophie,  Tom.  IV^p.  11. 
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On  this  Qjount  the  division  of  modern  philosophers  into 
metaphi/sicaeind  mathematical  was  rejected  by  Brucker, 
and  he  propo^  to  divide  them  into  synthetical  and  analyt- 
ical. But  thoame  objection  liqs  against  his  division,  which 
he  urged  ags^st  that  of  Mosheim,  viz.  that  the  syntheti- 
cal and  anaJy^al  modes  of  philosophizing,  are  used  inter- 
changeably by\ie  two  classes ;  which  he  nimself  does  not 
deny. 

But  a  mor\  important  objection,  which  lies  equally 
against  these,  a^  the  other  divisions  marie  by  the  early 
writers,  is,  that  Cpy  are  based  upon  a  differesice  in  the  me- 
thod used  by  iho^rn  philosophers,  and  not  upoa  a  difference 
in  the  source  oflpowledge  to  which  they  appli^  them- 
selves, which  is  (^  only  true  ground  of  distinction.    The 
whole  truth  on  thi  subject  appears  to  be  as  follows ;   One 
classof  modern  phiUpophers,  in  imitation  of  the  oldPlatonists, 
have  regarded  the  lairs,  principles,  and  ideas,  innate  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  as  the  on^  materials  of  knowledge ;  another  class, 
the  disciples  of  Ari^otle,  have  regarded  trie  phenomena  of 
sensation  as  the  onir  source  of  truth.    The  former  have 
naore  commonly  proceeded  in  the  way  of  i  priori  specula- 
tion,— the  metaphysical  or  synthetic  method ;  the  latter  have 
been  rather  inclined  *^  the'i  posteriori,  or  analytical  me- 
thod of  argumentation.    Still  the  former,  when  reasoning 
about  corporeal  things,  have  often  adopted  the  method  of  the 
latter ;  and  the  latter,  when  reasoning  about  spiritual  things, 
the  method  of  the  former.    The  mathematical  method  has 
been  Used  almost  equally  by  both  classes.    So  that  no  dis- 
tinction founded  upon,  the  vhy'iou^  methods  of  philosophy, 
used  as  they  were  interchangeably  by  the  two  classes,  can  be 
Valid.    Modern  philosophers  must,  therefore,  be  divided,  as 
is  here  done,  .according  to  the  source  from  which  they  have 
been  inclined  to  draw  the  materials  for  reflection.    It  is  obvi- 
ously about  the  source  of  knowledge,  or  the  origin  of  ideaSf 
that  the  disputes  of  our  philosophers  have  chiefly  turned. 
This  is  the  great  question  at  issue  between  Des  Cartes 
and  Gassendi,  Locke  and  Leibnitz,*  the  English  and  French 
schools,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  German,  on  the  other. 
Hence  the  recent  writers  on  this  subject,  have,  almost  with- 
out exception,  divided  the  entire  body  of  modern  phi- 
losophers into  idealists  and  sensualists^  understanding  these 
terms  in  the  sense  already  explained^  and  have  justly  de- 
scribed the  whole  history  of  modem  philosophy  as  occapied 
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Tvith  the  conflict  of  these  opposing  sects  abott  the  origin  of 
ideas: 

Within  a  few  years  past,  there  has  arisen  l)€tween  these 
classes,  another,  styled  eclectic^  which  makes  the  boast  of  bcr 
ing  free  from  .the  partiality  chargeable  upon  the  Idealists  and 
Sensualists,  of  embracing  all  which  is  true  in  their  respect- 
ive systems,  ahd  so  of  having  attained  a  perfect  philosophy. 
And  it  may  readily  be  conceded  to  them,  that  they  are  less 
exclusive  and  sectarian,  than  the  rival  sects  above  named, 
and  that  their  system,  recognising  two  of  the  sources  of 
knowledge,  approximates  more  nearly  to  that  true  philoso- 
phy above  described,  which  recognises  three,  tlian  those 
systems  which  are  based  upon  one  only  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  so  long  as  it  is  exclusive  of  revelation,  4s  claim  to  be 
rejB^arded  as  a  perfect  philosophy  must  be  detiied,  certainly 
by  every  believer  in  the  Christian  religion. 

It  only  remains  to  be  proved,  what  is  the  chief  point  had 
in  view  in  this  whole  discussion,  thai  the  philosophers  of 
this  last  period,  whether  idealists,  or  sensualist^,  or  eclectics, 
— whether  preferring  the  metaphysical  or  matlematical,  the 
synthetical  or  analytical  method,  have^  as  a  \ody,  rejected 
Revelation  as  a  source  of* knowledge,  and  amauthoritative 
standard  of  truth.  It  is  not  proposed  here  t^  contemplate 
these  sects  in  their  mutual  opposition  to  each  other,  which 
has  often  been  done, — ^but  in  their  common  opposition  to  Re- 
vealexl  Religion, — an  aspect  in  which  they  liave  been  rare- 
ly viewed  even  by  Christian  writers.  Alth3<igh  professing 
to  receive  the  Scriptures  included  in  our  sacied  Canon,  as  an 
immediate  revelation  from  God,  and  as  thffefore  the  high- 
est standard  of  truth.  Christian  writers  ha^e  been  strange- 
ly backward,  in  making  them  the  practical  test  of  judg- 
ment respecting  the  various  systems  whict  have  prevailed 
in  the  world,  and  in  bringing  the  principles  derived  from 
them  to  the  estimate  of  doctrines  derived  fom  human  wis- 
dom. The  principles  of  the  Sensual  school  have  been  ap- 
plied by  Tiedemann,  in  his  "Spirit  of  Speculative  Philoso- 
phy," to  the  whole  circle  of  philosophical  opinions,  and  made 
the  test  by  which  their  truth  or  falsity  is  determined. 
The  principles  of  the  Ideal  school  have  been,  in  like  man- 

Sier,  carried  by  Tenneman  through  his  whole  history,  and 
very  system  is  there  judged  of  by  its  conformity  with  them. 
The  recent  Eclectic  school,  too,  has  already  mrnished  its 
Rixner  and  Cousin,  who,  from  the  stand-point  it  has  raised 
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for  them,  hav^sarveyed  the  whole  field  of  speculative  opin- 
ion. But  where  is  the  supernaturalist  who  has  been  equally 
faithful  to  the  doctrines  of  his  own  creed,  .and  carried  them 
out  with  equal  consistency  ?  Where  is  the  Christian  histo- 
rian of  philosophy  whose  nile  and  standard  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  Bible, — ^who  has  made  the  Word  of  God  the 
lamp  of  his  ftet  and  the  li^ht  of  his  path  in  tracing  the  dark 
labyrinth  of  human  opinions?  Or  rather,  how  often  have 
those  even  who  have  professed  to  believe  in  Revelation,  al- 
lowed the  doctrines  derived  from  this  highest  source  to  be 
subjected  to  the  self-constituted  standard  of  human  reason? 

But  hiow  can  it  be  accounted  for,  that  the  partial  systems, 
which  have  no  higher  origin  than  human  reason, *shou Id  in- 
spire their  advocates  with  such  an  unwavering  confidence 
in  their  absolute  truth,  that  the7  believe  nothing  in  opposi- 
tion to  them,  and  judge  of  every  thing  in  accordance  with 
their  principlel, — ^while  that  system,  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, resting  upon  the  direct  testimony  of  God,  and  con- 
firmed by  stch  unimpeachable  evidence,  is  held  by  its  be* 
lievers  so  doubtingly,  that  they  tremble  when  it  is  assailed 
by  human  leiming,  and  would  think  it  the  height  of  pre- 
sumption to  erect  it  into  the  place^of  supreme  authority  over 
the  opinions  of  men ! 

Are  not,  tien,  the  disclosures  of  Revelation  at  all  appli- 
cable to  the  systems  of  philosophical  opinion?  Are  not  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Bible  respecting  the  nature  of 
God,  the  state,  character  and  destination  of  man,  and  the 
system  of  the  universe,  to  affect  the  decisions  to  which 
Reason  arrives  respecting  the  same  subjects  by  its  own 
light?  Can  thtse  decisions  be  held  true,  at  least  by  the 
Christian  believtr,  while  they  contradict  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible?  Or  muit  he  not  rath^  be  certain,  that  the  various 
systems  of  worUly  philosophy  will  be  found  tnie  and  con- 
formed to  the  principles  of  right  I'eason,  just  in  propor- 
tion as  they  ar>  found  accordant  with  the  spirit  and  sub- 
stance of  the  Cliistian  Revelation  ? 

If  these  questions  must  be  answered  in  the  afiirmative^ 
(and  how  can  they  be  answered  otherwise  ?)  then  it  is  evi- 
cient,  that  Revelzltion  does  really  furnish  a  standard  proper- 
ly applicable  to  the  various  systems  of  human  opinion ; — 
a  standard  by  which  their  truth  or  falsity  may  be  infallibly 
determined, — the.  only  standard  which  is  fixed  amidst  the 
fluctuations  of  speculative  sjrstems.    How  then  can  it  be 
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accounted  for,  we  must  ask  a{[am,  that  while  the  conftictiBg 
sects  of  worldly  philosophy,  do  almost  universally  make 
their  own  system  the  standard  by  which  all  others  are 
judged,  and  this  without  any  good  reason  for  so  doing, — 
believers  in  Revelation,  on  the  contrary,  have  thought  it 
enough  if  they  might  be  permitted  to  hold  their  own  creed 
undisturbed,  and  have  rarely  ventured  to  apply  it,  as  they 
were  bound  to  do,  to  the  estimate  of  human  opinions  on  the 
same  subjects  ? 

Any  enlightened  Christian  who  will  xe&dct  upon  this 
subject^  must  feel  that  a  history  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
sjTstems  of  philosophy,  in  which  they  shall  be  tried  by  the 
principles  of  revealed  religion,  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  hitherto  tried  by  the  principles  of  the 
successive  systems  of  human  philosophy,  is  much  needed  to 
meet  the  wants  of  Christian  education.  The  history  of 
philosophy  is  a  comparatively  recent,  but  a  most  attractive 
and  important  department  of  learning.  Unhappily  it  has 
been  cultivated  hitherto  by  those  who  have  had  more  learn- 
ing than  religion,  and  who  have  either  openly  discarded 
Revelation,  or  passed  it  by  with  contemptuous  silence.  It 
thus  happens,  that  the  youthfiil  student  must  wholly  omit  a 
branch  of  study  which  tends  greatly  to  expand  the  mind, 
and  which  is  almost  essential  to  a  truly  liberal  education,  or 
prosecute  it  at  the  risk  of  his  religious  principles,  and 
under  exposure  to  the  infection  of  infidelity.  The  suprem-» 
acy  of  Reason  is  so  confidently  asserted,  such  a  lustre  is 
thrown  over  its  discoveries,  its  perversions  are  estimated  by 
such  wrong  standards,  and  their  true  moral  causes  are  so 
studiously  concealed,  in  these  chronicles  of  human  wisdom, 
that  the  authority  and  glory  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  are 
soon  obscured  in  the  student's  view,  and  his  faith  in  their 
divinity  is  undermined  by  that  very  study  of  human  opin- 
ions which,  when  properly  pursued,  is  most  of  all  adapt- 
ed to  convince  him  of  the  insufficiency  of  Reason,  and  of 
the  necessity  and  truth  of  divine  Revelation.  Among  all 
the  adverse  influences  which  are  now  bearini^  against  Chris- 
tianity, this  is  one  of  the  most  portentous,  being  refined  and 
subde  in  its  character,  acting  on  the  higher  order  of  minds, 
and  on  the  higher  principles  of  our  nature.  Many  bom  in 
the  bosom  of  the  church,  nurtured  in  her  sohools,  and 
needed  for  her  pillars  in  these  times  of  crisis  and  revolution, 
Vol.    I.  86 
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have  fallen  victims  to  the  specious  infidelity  thoughtlessly 
imbibed  by  them  from  the  poisoned  page  where  the  achieve- 
ments of  human  reason,  and  the  progress  of  human  science, 
are  blazoned,  while  the  doctrines  of  revealed  religion  are 
passed  by,  as  if  unworthy  of  mention,  or  perhaps  are  openly 
opposed. 

The  danger  from  this  quarter  to  which  those  youth  are 
exposed,  to  whom  the  Church  must  look  for  its  arduous 
service  in  its  coming  conflicts  with  errour  and  sin,  and  over 
whom  therefore  it  ought  to  extend  a  most  watchful  guar- 
dianship, is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Wardlaw,  of  Glas^w, 
in  his  recent  work  on  "  Christian  Ethics."  This  eloquent 
divine  and  learned  theol(^[ian  seems  to  have  clearly  appre- 
hended the  hostile  attitude  which  modem  philosophy  has 
assumed  towards  Christianity,  and  the  unfriendly  influence 
exerted  by  it  upon  the  cause  of  religion.  In  his  introduc- 
tory Lecture,  speaking  on  this  general  subject,  he  remarks ; 
"  I  may  be  allowed  here  to  oteerve,  how  deeply  it  is  to  be 
deplored,  that  the  philosophy  which  issues  from  certain 
chairs  of  our  schools  of  learning  should  be  thus,  in  its  spirit 
and  in  many  of  its  principles,  unbaptized  and  coverdy  anti- 
christian.  I  mention  it  the  rather,  for  the  sake  of  impressing 
on  parents  and  guardians  of  youth  the  vast  importance  to  a 
young  man,  previously  to  his  attendance  on  a  course  of 
such  prelections,  of  his  being  thoroughly  established  in  the 
enlightened  conviction  of  the  paramount  authority  of  Reve- 
lation." '^  If  he  comes  under  such  tuition  as  I  have  been 
describing,  with  nothing  in  his  mind,  in  behalf  of  the  Bible, 
beyond  a  youthftil  prepossession,  he  runs  an  imminent  risk. 
His  mind  will  soon  be  bewildered.  At  the  first  suggestion 
of  any  speculation,  which  seems  at  variance  with  what  he 
has  been  accustomed  to  revere  as- the  testimony  of  God,  his 
heart  may  beat  thick  with  a  distressful  trepidation.  But  he 
gets  over  the  first  agitation.  He  becomes,  by  degreea^  ena- 
mored of  the  theories  that  are  brought  before  him.  The 
views  are  novel ;  the  arguments  in  their  support  are  unan- 
ticipated and  plausible.  The  opinions  and  speculations  are 
pleasing  and  captivating  to  the  ardour  of  youthful  6ncy, 
and  alluring  to  the  spirit  of  inquisitive  curiosity  and  inde- 
pendent thinking.  Doubts  arise  and  multiply.  A  spirit  of 
speculative  skepticism  is  generated,  and  ^dually  ^ins  the 
ascendant  Early  notions  and  impressions  are  discarded, 
as  unfounded  prejudices ;  and  the  ffible  is  either  thrown 
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«side  as  a  volume  of  ''  old  wives'  &bles ; "  or  a  heterc^ne* 
ous  compound  of  philosophical  and  theological  opinions,  ill- 
assorted  and  mutually  contradictory,  becomes — I  can  hardly 
say,  the  creed,  for  opinion  is  not  faith,  and  things  inconsis- 
tent and  contrary  cannot  both  be  believed, — but  the  unsettled, 
confused,  and  fluctuating  system  of  thought ;  as  to  the  va^ 
rious  points  of  which,  the  listless  or  unhappy  skeptic  satis- 
fies, or  tries  to  satisfy  himself,  with  the  trite  and  puerile ' 
reflection,  that  "  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides." 

How  graphic  an  account  is  this  of  that  melancholy,  but 
unheeded  process  by  which  so  many,  who  had  been  dedi- 
cated to  God  in  early  baptism,  aud  whose  minds  had  been 
early  imbued  with  religious  sentiments  under  the  nurture  of 
Christian  parents  and  pastors,  have  lost,  in  the  course  of 
their  higher  education,  all  respect  for  religion,  and  been  con- 
ducted from  the  bosom  of  the  Church  into  the  ranks  of  its 
enemies !  One  at  all  acquainted  with  the  ei&cts  often  re» 
suiting  from  philosophical  studies,  as  hitherto  pursued 
amon^  us,  will  be  prepared  to  say,  with  the  author  just 
quotedj  "  It  is  more  than  my  fear,  it  is  my  conviction  and 
my  knowledge,  that  with  Uttle  if  any  softening, 'this  portrait 
has  had  its  prototype  in  fact" 

This  effect  of  studying  the  systems  of  human  philosophy 
is  to  be  ascribed,  however,  solely  to  the  wrong  li^ht  in  whicn 
they  are  presented,  to  the  false  principles  by  which  they  are 
estimated,  and  not  toany  tendency  to  infidelity  in  this  study 
itself^  when  rightly  pursued.  »The  futile  labours,  the  idle 
puerilities,  the  almost  incredible  absurdities  and  perversions, 
the  endless  conflicts  and  fluctuations,  which  the  history  of 
human  philosophy  reveals,  are  doubtless  adapted,  when  pro- 
perly considered,  to  impress  the  student  with  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  and  truth  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  Such  was 
the  effect  of  this  study  upon  the  mind  of  Brucker,  the  fa- 
ther of  this  department  of  learning,  although  in  his  work 
itself  he  is  far  from  assigning  to  Revelation  that  promi- 
nence as  an  independent  source,  and  the  final  standard  of 
truth,  which  might  have  been  expected  from  a  professed  be- 
liever.  At  the  close  of  this  work,  howeve|r,  in  the  preface  to 
the  last  volume,  he  acknowledges  '<that  in  examining  the 
opinions  and  systems  of  so  many  men  of  ingenious  minds,  he 
had  alwap  found,  that  the  more  nearly  anv  doctrines  ac- 
corded with  the  simple,  uncorrupted,  and  refulgent  truth  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  the  more  did  tbev  commend  them- 
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delves  to  reason  as  intrinsically  tnie."  He  declares  himsdf 
unable  to  express  how  entire  a  certainty  of  the  truth  of  our 
most  holy  faith,  had  been  thus  produced  on  his  mind ;  quo 
pacta  diet  non  potest  quanta  nobis  sanctisswuB  fidei  cer- 
titudo  enata  sit.  "  As  often,"  he  says,  '<  as  he  lifted  his  eyes 
to  the  celestial  star  of  eternal  wisdom,  he  could  hardly  aroid 
disgust,  at  beholdihg  human  philosophy  drawn  aside  by  so 
many  trifles  from  the  royal  road."  And  he  records  it  in  the 
words  of  Antonius,  as  the  grand  result  of  all  his  investiga- 
tions of  the  various  systems  #f  philosophy,  that  there  is  nO' 
thing  better  than  believing  in  Christ, 

Percurri,  fateor,  secta's  attentim  omnes, 

Phirima  qmesLvi,  optima  qaeqae  cticarri, 

Nee  tamea  inTeiu  mdiua  qoam  eredtrt  Chritto.* 

It  deserves  hete  to  be  mentioned,  that  alAiough  there  has 
been  as  yet  no  history  of  philosophy  in  which  the  just  supre- 
macy has  been  assigned  to  Revelation,  the  time  cannot  be 
far  distant  when  such  a  history  will  be  demanded  and  sup- 
plied. It  is  a  frivolous  and  superficial  philosophy  alone, 
which  leads  away  from  Revelation.  It  may  therefore  be  ex- 
pected, from  that  more  intense  and  earnest  devotion  to  philo- 
sophy which  in  Germany  and  France,  and  to  some  extent 
also  in  England  and  among  ourselves,  has  already  succeed- 
ed to  the  levity  and  indimrence,  which  were  every  where 
prevalent  a  few  years  since,  that  it  will  conduct  those  who 
participate  in  it,  back  again  to  the  sacred  fountains  which 
have  fc«en  forsaken.  Therer  are  many  cheering  signs  of  this 
already  visible.  To  mention  only  one ;  H.  Ritter,  Professor 
of  PhUosophy  in  Berlii^  in  an  essay  published  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  <<Studien  und  Kritikea,"  exhibits  the  princi- 
ples respecting  the  relation  of  Christianity  and  phOosophy, 
by  which  he  shall  be  governed,  in  completing  his  work  on 
the  history  of  philosophy,  which  had  been  already  brought 
down  as  far  as  the  Christian  era.  According  to  tnese  pnn- 
ciples,  theological  science  ought,  equally  with  psychology 
and  the  physical  sciences,  to  be  included  within  the  compass 
of  philosophy,  and  within  the  scope  of  the  historian  of  phi- 
losophy ; — the  religious  point  of  view,  being  the  highest  and 
best,  is  that  from  which  the  field  of  jrfiilosophy  ought  to  be 
surveyed,  and,  viewed  from  this  point,  its  chief  division 
must  be  into  saered  and  secular,  according  as  its  interest 
is  turned  either  towards  theolc^  or  the  worldly  sciences. 

*  Bniek«ri  Hist.  Oiitiea  Philoeophinb  Pn£  Tom.  V. 
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When  his  work  shall  be  completed  in  accordance  with 
these  principles,  the  Christian  student  will  possess,  and  for 
the  first  time,  a  history  in  which  the  various  philosophical 
epochs  and  systems  will  be  considered  in  their  bearing  upon 
Christianity,  and  be  judged  of  by  their  conformity  with  the 
doctrines  of  our  most  holy  faith. 

When  the  charge  of  hostility  to  revealed  religion  is 
brofoght  against  the  whole  body  of  modern  philosophy,  there 
shoukl  doubtless  be  some  discrimination  made  between  its 
different  systems.  Aa  the  Platonic  or  Ideal  philosophy  was 
foand  to  accord  more  naturally  with  Christianity  at  its  first 
publication,  than  the  opposite  Aristotelian  system ;  so  does 
it  appear  to  have  been  at  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy, 
when  all  the  doctrines  of  Grecian  and  Roman  philosophy 
were  imported  from  the  Eastern  empire,  and  allowed,  under 
the  princely  patronage  of  the  Medici,  a  free  competition  with 
the  reigning  Peripatetic  system.  But  while  it  may  be  allowed 
to  the  Ideal  philosophy,  that  in  itself  it  is  more  friendly  to 
Christianity,  and  capable  of  easier  alliance  with  it,  than  Sen* 
sualism ;  yet  we  think  it  may  be  shown,  that,  as  it  has  prac- 
tically existed  during  the  period  under  consideration,  it  has 
been  equally  exclusive  of  Revelation  with  its  rival  system, 
and  must  therefore,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  be  placed 
in  the  same  connexion  with  the  latter.  This  is  a  point 
which  deserves  particular  attention  at  the  present^  time. 
There  is  a  class  among  ourselves  who,  having  become 
dissatisfied  with  that  system,  which  derives  all  our  know- 
ledge from  sensation,  have  warmly  embraced  the  Ideal 
system,  or  an  eclectic  system  combining  the  two.  In 
the  ardour  of  their  attachment  to  their  newly  espoused 
doctrine,  and  their  strong  sense  of  its  advantages  over  the 
system  to  which  it  is  opposed,  they  have  overlooked  ttie 
hostile  attitude  in  which  it  has  stood,  and  which  it  still 
maintains,  towards  the  positive  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
They  have  seen  and  thought  so  much  of  the  evils  oiMcOe- 
rialism,  that  they  have  seemed  to  regard  it  as  the  grand,  if 
hot  the  only,  defect  of  modem  philosophy.  They  nave  ap- 
peared to  think,  that  could  philosophy  be  redeemed  from 
Materialism,  it  would  be  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  is  not 
perhaps  unnatural,  that  during  the  heat  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween Idealism  and  Materialism,  the  particular  points  at  issue 
should  be  unduly  magnified,  and  completely  fill  the  vision  of 
the  combatants.    But  let  any  one  look,  €U  a  Christian^  over 
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the  great  philosophical  arena,  and  he  "will  soon  perceive  that 
the  conflicting  systems  make  common  cause  for  the  supre- 
macy of  reason,  and  are  melted  into  one  front  of  opposition 
to  the  claims  of  revelation.  And  while  he  recognises  in 
Idealism  a  natural  ally  of  religion,  he  will  perceive  it  to  be 
involved  in  the  general  apostacy,  and  ranged  under  the  se- 
ductive banner  of  independence.  Whatever  speculative 
grounds  he  may  have  for  preferring  it,  in  itself  considered, 
to  Materialism,  he  will  see  little  to  choose  between  them, 
when  they  are  both  estranged  from  the  vital  knowledge  of 
the  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion.  The  intellectual  pride 
and  conceit  of  reason's  sufficiency,  engendered  by  an  infidel 
Idealism,  will  appear  to  him  no  less  pernicious,  and  no  less 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Christianity,  than 
the  more  grovelling  dispositions  and  earthly  interests  which 
are  fed  and  foster^  by  an  infidel  Materialism.  That  cor- 
ruption of  moral  principle, — ^that  de^enerkcy  of  personal 
character, — ^that  enormous  growth  of  me  selfish  passions  for 
gain,  equality,  and  power,  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  disinter- 
ested and  generous  principles  of  human  nature, — that  dash- 
ing of  the  different  orders  and  interests  of  society, — that  rebel- 
lion in  the  body  politic  of  the  hands  and  feet  against  the 
head,-^these,  and  similar  evils  by  which  these  latter  days 
are  so  darkly  contrasted  with  some  earlier  periods,  the 
Christian  observer  will  derive,  not  chiefly,  as  others  have 
done  from  the  Materialism  of  modern  philosophy,  but  from 
that  infdelity  chargeable  equally  upon  all  its  different  sys- 
tems. While,  therefore,  this  infidel  character  of  philosophy 
remains  unaltered,  he  will  make  little  account  of  the  specu- 
lative changes  from  worse  to  better,  through  which  it  may 
pass.  He  will  not  be  satisfied,  until  the  rismg  eclecticism  of 
the  present  age,  which  now  begins  to  reco^ise  the  two 
sources  of  natural  knowledge,  shliU  so  widen  its  scope,  as  to 
include  with  them  the  one  j?reat  source  of  divine  knowl- 
edge. And  that  future  rett^rm  in  philosophy  which  he 
contemplates,  and  for  which  he  labours,  will  consist  in  bis 
view  chiefly  in  its  learning  the  uncertainty  and  insuffi- 
ciency of  all  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  lower  sources, 
and  its  humbly  and  gratefully  receiving  the  light  which 
shines  from  above.  When  the  exiled  theology  ^U  be  re- 
stored to  the  fitmily  of  the  sciences,  and  to  her  rightful  place 
as  queen  of  all  the  rest,  then  will  the  cause  of  the  Christian's 
complaint  be  removed,  and  he  in  his  turn  may  restore  to  his 
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confidence  a  philosophy,  until  that  time  justly  suspected  and 
banished. 

But  we  are  here  assuming  the  great  fact  to  be  proved, 
viz.  that  the  character  of  modem  philosophy  is^  in  truths 
such  as  has  been  described,  independent  of  revdcUionj  ir- 
religums  and  worldly.  It  seemed  necessary,  however, 
that  "what  has  now  been  said  should  be  premised,  in  order 
that  the  reader  might  perceive  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  argument  will  rest,  the  exact  light  in  which  the  sub- 
ject wm  be  viewed,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  paramount 
importance  of  the  fact  to  be  hereafter  proved.* 
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A  ComnurUaty  on  the  Book  of  PaalnUj  on  a  plan  anbradng  tiu  Hebrew  Text, 
wUh  a  new  Ldteral  Veraitm,  bi^Geo.  Buahy  Prqf.  qfHtb.  and  Orient.  Lit,  in 
tHe  New  York  City  Univereii^,  New  York  ;  publieked  by  Leavitt,  Lord  <f* 
Co.     Weet4»  Tr(n»,  printers.    1834. 

Whzlb  the  preM  is  teemiDg  with  ao  mtnjr  works  on  the  Bible,  which  an 
mere  compilationB  of  other  men's  sentiments,— which  bear  the  marks  of  isno- 
rance  or  negli{;enceon  every  page^  and  which  betray  but  too  palpably  the  sdfiah 
motires  in  which  they  origmat«i ;  it  is  grateful  to  meet  with  a  work  like  the 
present,  which  seems  to  ba?e  sprunff  from  a  pure  love  of  sacred  literature^  and 
which  IB  obriouslv  the  fruit  of  mudi  original  study  and  reflection.  Such  an 
effort  as  this,  so  far  from  requiring  an  apology,  deserves  everv  enoouragament 
which  the  intelligent  public  can  a^rd.  Copious  commentaries  on  particidar 
books,  are,  as  has  been  frequently  before  intimated  in  this  journal,  the  great 
desideratum  at  the  present  time.  More,  certainly,  will  be  gained  to  the  cause 
of  biblical  seience  by  the  thorough  exposition  of  a  single  book  of  Holy  Writ,  than 
by  a  commentary  which  runs  superficially  over  the  entire  volume  of  Inspirauon. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  brief  notice  of  this  work  which  is  designed  here,  to 
descend  into  minute  criticism.  But  we  cannot  forbear  to  say,  how  favourably 
we  have  been  disappointed,  on  turning  to  the  principal  points  of  difficidtv,  to 
find  how  justly  ana  satisfactorily  they  have  been  treated.  E.  g.  on  tbe  suDjeet 
of  the  imnrecatione  contained  in  the  Psalms,  instead  of  adopting  the  forced  and 
unnatural  theory,  that  they  are  mere  declarations  or  predictions,  he  has  admit- 
ted their  obvious  import,  and  endeavoured  to  justify  it  by  an  appeal  to  the 
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*  Althougjn  the  characteristic  of  infidelity  did  not  become  very  conspicuous 
in  modem  philosophy  until  near  the  seventeenth  centurv,  yet  on  further  reflec- 
tion it  has  seemed  to  the  writer  more  just  to  place  tne  origin  of  this  (leriod 
fiffther  back  than  it  was  placed  in  the  former  number,  and  make  it  coincident 
with  that  revolution  which  took  place  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  entire 
condition  of  Europe ;  since  it  was,  then,  that  those  causes  began  to  operatei 
whieh,  in  due  time,  produced  the  retuts  here  described. 
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pnnciplai  of  our  moral  ii«Um>  ikg■il^tintbeMcliDll€lltll•pnllci|lle•ofmlff• 
pieUUOD,  instead  of  rderrinf  the  bogaaiie  of  the  Old  Teetament  whollv  to  tho 
Diozimata  events  in  the  Jewish  history,  or  wholly  to  objects  of  the  new 
dispensation,  he  adopts  the  doctrine  of  an  interior  •enae,  the  inmftm  of  Olshan- 
sen,  substantially  the  same  with  that  advocated  in  the  article  on  this  subject  in 
oar  thifd  namber. — It  is  only  on  the  point  of  the  application  of  the  name  Sam 
to  Oumt  in  the  aaoond  Psalm,  that  we  csnld  have  wished  lor  greater  eiplidl- 
ness.    While  it  may  be  conceded  to  the  author,  that  in  the  second  Psalm  this 

rsliation  dedgnates  (he  Messianic  office  into  which  Christ  was  inaugurated  at 
resmection,  it  by  no  means  follows,  as  would  be  infened  by  the  reader  from 
his  sutements,  that  it  is  not  used  elsewhere  in  a  higher  aensa  The  best'ciitiei 
and  theologians,  without  distinction  of  party,  are,  we  believe,'now  agreed,  that 
the  term  Son,  as  applied  to  Christ  in  the  scripture^  has  not  only  a  phyacal 
sens^  and  a  theocratic  and  official  sense,  but  also  a  metaphyacal  sense,  ex- 
pressmg  the  eUmai,  thoueh  mysterious  relation  of  the  second  person  in  the 
TVinity  to  Father.  Of  tnii  tlie  reader  may  satisfy  himself  by  oonsultinf  the 
systems  of  Knapp,  Hahn,  Tholucfc,  dkc.  So  iar  then  as  the  doctrine  ot  the 
tUmal  geiuration  of  the  Son  of  God  is  coincident  with  this  statement,  we  must 
believe  it  has  a  scriptural  foundation.  The  errour  of  our  author  upon  this  point, 
if  it  ii  an  errour,  is  to  be  rather  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
treated  the  subject,  and  his  ominion  of  the  whole  truth,  than  from  any  positive 


The  work,  as  a  wholes  is  highlv  creditable  to  the  judgment  and  ability  of 
Mr.  Bush.  He  has  shown  himself  in  no  common  degree  adequate  to  the  ncing 
demands  made  upon  one,  who  would  snceessfolly  expound  the  iffible.  And  it  is 
our  trust,  he  will  receive  such  encouragement,  as  will  indiios  him  to  prosectts 
m  work  for  whish  he  has  diown  himself  so  competent. 


Hu  ReHgioue^Qfering  for  1836u    l2mo.    LtaHttt  Lord  4»  Co, 

The  object  of  the  publishera  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish  the  public  with  a 
work,  answering  in  some  respects  to  the  popular  annuals,  but  which  shall  be 
exdnsiTely  of  a  moral  and  religious  character,— one  that  shall  embody,  in  as 
attractive  a  form  as  possible,  tfaoae  great  truths  which  relate  to  man  as  a  moral 
and  rdiigioos  ban  j.  Tlie  work  consists  of  original  poetry,  entirely  from  the 
pen  of  one  individual,  well  known  to  the  literary  community^  aiid  presents 
ample  variety  in  its  topics,  as  well  as  in  the  forms  of  its  versification.  The 
publishers  have  not  extended  this  yolnme  to  the  usual  size  of  annuals,  nor 
encumbered  it  with  expensive  plates,  from  a  desire  to  have  it  accessible,  by  its 
cheapness,  to  all  who  may  wish,  at  tne  present  season,  to  make  the  accustomed 
oflknng  to  their  friends. 


EUmmU  of  Ptydidon,  induded  in  a  eriUeal  esaminaiion  of  ImMo  JSssoy 
wi  the  Human  DnStretanding.  By  Victor  CotiMit,  Profeaeor,  4^  TVotis- 
lated/rom  the  Frenchy  with  an  JhUroductiont  Notee,  and  AddiHane,  6y  C 
&  Henry,    Hartford ;  Cooke  4»  Company,  1834. 

It  has  been  known  for  a  long  tiroe^  (hat  the  doctrines  of  the  '*  Essay  on  the 
Human  Undentandins^*  are  dimrded  by  the  great  body  of  the  European  phi- 
losophera ;  but  the  precise  reasons  for  which  they  have  discarded  them,  have  nol 
been  so  well  underetood.  The  present  work  exhibfts  these  reasons  more  fuUy 
and  intelligibly,  than  any  other  work  with  which  we  are  ac<piainted.  It  is  pro- 
nounced by  a  high  philosophical  authority,  to  be  "  the  beat  work  on  Locke 
since  the  Nouveaux  Easaia  of  Leibnitz."  There  is  in  it  less  of  that  misty 
vagueness  of  conception,  and  repulsive  technicality  of  style,  which  have  been 
complained  of  in  the  philosophere  of  the  Ideal  school,  than  in  any  other  prodac- 
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tion  of  Couiiiit—it  may  perhaps  be  said  with  truth,  than  Id  any  other  work  from 
that  class  of  writers.  Oq  this  account  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  taste  of 
the  English  world.  Unless  the  prevailing  indifference  to  speculative  incjuiries 
should  suffer  this  work  to  fall  into  neglect,  it  must  have  a  salutary  effect  in  rec- 
tifying the  partiahties  of  English  philosophy.  We  can  dnly  wish  that  the  same 
patience  and  impartiality  which  have  been  evinced  by  Cousin  in  his  examina- 
tion of  Locke,  may  be  exercised  by  American  theologians  and  philosophers  in 
examining  his  Critique. 

^  We  hope  ere  feng  to  bring  the  principles  of  this  work  more  fully  before  our 
readers,  and  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  at  present  vnth  saying,  that  al- 
though the  positive  system  of  the  author,  as  developed  in  ^is  other  works, 
appears  to  us  to  clash  m  many  points  with  the  spirit,  the  claims,  and  the  doc- 
trines of  revealed  religion,  and  so  far  to  be  false ;  there  is  yet  much  that  is  true 
and  important  in  his  objections  to  Locke.  It  will  be  not  a  little  surprising;  to 
some  readers,  to  find  the  charge  of  a  departure  from  the  method  of  observation 
and  experience  in  the  examination  of  the  human  mind,  so  conclusively  estab- 
lished  aeainst  Locke,  who  has  been  so  much  praised  for  his  adherence  to  it. 

In  tiuung  up  this,,  or  any  of  the  works  of  Cousin,  the  reader  finds  nothing 
of  that  dry  ana  frigid  abstractnesa  which  he  expects  in  metaphysical  writers. 
His  arguments  are  not  only  supported  by  thorough  learning,  but  are  em- 
bellishM  by  the  graces  of  style  and  the  colouring  of  imagination,  and  urged 
with  an  ardour  and  impetuosity  of  feeling  which  reminds  one  of  the  military 
profession  of  the  author  at  an  earlier  stage  of  hia  history. 

These  atiributes  of  the  style,  as  well  as  the  shades  of  thought,  are  faithfully 
preserved  by  Mr.  Henry. in  his  translation.  His  Inxroduciion  shows  a  good 
acquaintance  not  only  with  the  principles  of  his  author,  but  with  the  general 
history  of  philosopher.  He  has  sometimes  seemed  to  forget,  that  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  his  readers  must  be,  for  the  most  part,  unacquainted  with 
the  peculiar  forms  of  thought  and  expression,  which  his  studies  nave  rendered 
familiar  to  himself^  and  is  therefore  at  times  needlessly  obscure.  But  he  has  fur- 
nished the  public  with  a  work,  which  relates  to  the  highest  problems  of  thought, 
and  promises  to  be  an  important  instrument  in  promotine  the  knowledge  of  the 
human  mind,  and  for  this  deserves  the  gratitude  of  me  students  of  mental 
science. 


^iogfaphia  LUeraria.  or  Biographical  Sketcfua  of  my  IMtrory  Life  and  Opiri' 
ions.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Two  volumes  in  one.  Neto-  York,  pubUahed 
by  LeavUtt  Lord  df*  Co. ;  Boston^  Crocker  (^  Brewster.     1834. 

It  is  expected  that  an  edition  of  the  entire  works  of  Coleridge,  commising 
his  unpublished  writings,  will  ere  long  be  presented  to  the  public^  it  woula  seem 
wise,  thcreifore,  to  suspend  judgment  respecting  his  philosophical  and  theological 
syatem,  until  these  materials  are  furnished ;  especially  as  Coleridge  is  one  of 
those  writers  whose  system  must  be  gathered  from  detached  passages,  scat- 
tered through  his  works,  and  is  no  wliere  connectedly  exhibited.     What  the 
final  judgment  of  the  learned  public  will  b^  it  is  difficult  to  anticipate,  amidst  the 
discrepancies  of  sentiment  wnich  now  exist.     If  it  does  not  make  his  works 
the  highest  oracles  of  wisdom,  as  some  expect,  neither  will  it,  we  imagine, 
bury  them  in  the  grave  of  their  author,  as  others  desire.     That  the  works  of 
Coleridge  possess  great  excellencies,  is  not  denied  by  the  most  prejudiced  of  his 
opponents.    They  contain  passages  of  almost  unrivalled  power  and  beauty, — 
they  exhibit  a  varied  and  profoundleaming,— thev  bear  the  nnprese  of  high  moral 
qualities,  an  ardent  love  of  truth,  boldness  ana  honesty  in  the  pursuit  of  it,— 
and  their  tendency  is  to  exfcite  the  mind  to  reflection,  and  to  elevate  the  tone  of 
feeling  and  principle.     These  are  excellencies  which  will,  we  believe,  redeem 
tlie  writings  of  Coleridge  from  oblivion,  and  overbalance,  in  the  view  of  can- 
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did  judges^  the  obacurity  of  style,  the  want  of  arreDgement,  the  hardibood 
of  epeculalioo,  and  other  obTions  faults,  with  which  they  are  cbarEeable. 
These  faults,  unless  we  are  entirely  mistaken  in  the  conception  we  have  formed 
of  the  character  of  Mr.  Coleridge,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  [>ecuUarities  of  fats 
mental  constitution,  and  were  equally  shown  in  bis  conversation  and  his  whole 
intercourse  with  society.  We  must,  therefore,  dissent  from  the  critic  in  a  late 
review  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  who  places  them  to  the  account  of  tTtstn- 
eerily,  an  effort  for  effect^  affectation^  and  a  wary  coLculation  to  avoid  the  objeif 
Hona  to  his  system  by  ddibenttely  involving  it  in  obscurity.  Had  we  no  otl^jor 
clue  to  Colendge's  character,  than  what  his  writings  aifofd,  we  should  snqiect 
that  this  able  and  esteemed  critic  had  misapprehended  him.  But  we  are  con- 
fident of  this,  when  we  remember  what  we  have  heard  of  Mr.  Coleridge  Irom 
many  of  our  countrymen  who  have  enjoyed  his  personal  acquaintance,  and 
who  have  repreeeiited  him  in  a  very  different  light. 

In  one  sentiment  of  the  reviewer  we  perfectly  a^ee,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
fatal  to  the  usefulness  of  a  minister  than  to  bnng  out  this  philosophv  in  his 
public  performances.  "  The  philosophy  of  Colericte^e  is,"  as  he  says,  "  a  poor 
commodity  to  present  to  a  New- England  audience.^  This  is  true  of  any  phi- 
losophy and  any  audience.  The  business  of  preaching  is  far  different  and  higher, 
than  teaching  philosophy  of  any  kind.  In  the  closet,  however,  it  may  be 
permitted  to  the  minister  sometimes  to  study  philosophy,  and  if  so,  it  may  pe  a 
question,  whether  it  is  better  for  him  to  be  conversant  with  those  m6taphv8ic& 
in  which,  as  the  critic  concedes, ''  there  is  something  tending  to  Materialism  *  and 
"  Utilitarianism,"  or  with  those  in  which,  vague  and  shadowy  though  they  be,  he 
yet  allows  "  the  high  spiritual  nature  of  man  is  asserted,  and  which  show  the 
green  mounts  at  a  distance  to*eye8  satiated  and  distressed  by  uavelling  over  a 
sandy  waste." 
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6!)e  Hniun  ibtatts. 

Thb  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  Message  at 
the  opening  of  Congress,  intimated  that  the  French  government 
had  refused  to  pay  the  indemnity  claimed  for  the  spoliations 
on  our  commerce,  Committed  under  Bonaparte,  and  that  an 
appeal  to  coercive  measures  might  perhaps  be  thought  expedient 
by  Congress,  to  whose  consideration  he  recommended  the  sub- 
ject This  topic  has  chiefly  occupied  the  attention  of  the  country 
until  the  present  time  :  but  no  decision  has  been  made  in  either 
house,  and  nothing  has  occurred  from  which  it  can  be  determined 
what  course  will  be  pursued.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  per- 
ceive a  general  and  decided  expression  from  almost  every  quar- 
ter, in  favour  of  mild  measures,  and  a  pacific  course.  We 
think  this  may  be  attributed  partly  to  that  friendly  disposition 
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towards  France,  which  has  been  cherished  by  commercial  in- 
tercourse, and  partly  to  a  sound  conviction  of  the  unchristian 
nature,  as  well  as  the  extreme  impolicy  of  war.  Many  of  our 
writers,  and  several  of  the  members  of  Congress,  have  urged  the 
importance  of  maintaining  peace,  both  on  account  of  ourselves, 
and  of  other  nations. 

Tke  Nnvy^  The  naval  force  of  the  United  States  embraces 
twelve  ships  of  the  line,  thirteen  frigates,  fourteen  sloops  of  war, 
and  six  schooners.  Of  these,  six  ships  of  war  and  seven  fri- 
gates are  building ;  and  one  ship  of  the  line,  four  frigates,  eight 
sloops  of  war,  and  six  schooners  are  in  commission.  The  esti- 
mate of  appropriations  necessary  for  the  completion  of  their 
building  is  $1,527,640 ;  and  for  repairs,  $1,362,000.  The  mate- 
rials on  hand  and  contracted  for,  will  enable  the  government  to 
complete  in  a  short  time  five  more  ships  of  the  line,  eleven  frigates, 
seven  sloops  and  two  schooners.  The  officers  and  men  in  the 
naval  service  amount  to  6,072 ;  and  the  marine  corps,  which 
comprises  1,283,  increases  the  total  number  to  7,355. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  recommends  the  construction  of  a 
Dry  Dock  at  the  New- York  navy  yard,  in  addition  to  those  at 
Boston  and  Norfolk,  which  have  proved  very  useful.  He  recom- 
mends also  that  experiments  be  made  of  the  applioability  of  steam 
to  purposes  of  national  defence,  by  the  construction  of  two  steam 
batteries. 

A  balance  of  $14,213  remains  of  the  appropriation  made  for 
the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  \  and  no  further  appropriation 
is  thought  necessary. 

Post' Office.  It  is  mentioned,  in  the  Report  of  the  Post-Mas- 
ter General,  that  the  annual  amount  of  the  transportation  of  mails 
in  the  United  States  has  beenf  but  little  Varied  since  1833 :  being 
twenty-five  million  five  hundred  thousand  miles.  The  number 
of  post-offices  has  increased,  in  1834,  five  hundred  and  sixty-six : 
being  on  the  1st  of  July  last  10,693.  When  the  rail-roads  now 
in  progress  on  the  route  between  Washington  and  New-York 
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shall  have  been  completed,  the  only  interruption  to  a  cofloplete 
rail-road  communication  between  those  two  cities,  will  be  from 
Trenton  to  New-Brunswick,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-six 
miles.  ' 


• 


Hie  Treasury,    The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  ascertained 

and  estimated  in  1834,  are  computed  at  $20,624,717  94,  and 

the  balance  in  the  Treasury  at  the  beginningrof  that  year  was 

$11,702,905  31.      The  expenditures  of  the  year  are  computed 

at  $25,591,390  91  :  so  that  the  estimated  balance  t  on  the  1st  of 

January  1835  is  $6,736,232  34.     It  is  expected,  that  the  whole 

national  debt  will  be  paid  before  the  close  of  'this  year,  or  that 

the  money  necessary  will  be  provided  for  the  pa^tment  of  it. 

The  following  are  the  estimates  of  disbursements  and  revenue 

for  the  year  1835.  i^  ; 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  from  all  sources  du-*;^ 

ring  the  year  1835,  are  estimated  at  .    2^)000,000  00 

viz.  From  ,  ^^ 

.Customs, .     16,000,000 

Public  Lands, 3,500,000 

Bank  dividends  and  miscellaneous 

receipts, 500,000 

To  which,  add  the  balance  of  available  funds  in 
the  Treasury  on  the  1st  of  January,  1835,  esti- 
mated at 5,586,232  34 

And  they  make  together  the  sum  of  ....  25,586,232  34 
The  necessary  appropriations  for  the  year  1835, 
including  those  under  new  and  permanent  acts, 
are  estimated  at  $15,660,232  73.  But  the 
whole  expenditures  for  the  service  of  that  year, 
are  estimated  to  require  the  additional  sum  of  *^ 

$1,523,303  79,  which  has  before  been  appro-  '*' 

priated  and  mentioned  as  applicable  to  the  wants 
of  1835,  without- a  re-appropriation,  making 

together, 17,183,541  53 

viz.  on 
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Civil,  Foreign  Intercourse,  and  Mis- 
cellaneous items, 2,788,225  85 

» 

Military  service,  d&c.  Pensions,  and 
the  appropriations  under  the  act 
of  the  7th  of  June,  1832,     .    .    9,672,654  50 

Naval  service  and  gradual  improve- 
ment,        4,672,66117 

Unclaimed  interest  on  Public  Debt,       59,000 

To  this  add,  as  a  contingent  expenditure,  about 
half  the  amount  of  the  average  excess  of  appro- 
priations beyond  the  estimates  during  the  last 
three  years, 2,500,000  00 

And  they  make  the  sum  of 19,683,541  52 

Leaving  an  available  balance  in  the  Treasury,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1835,  or  on  the  1st  of  Jan* 
uary,  1836,  estimated  at 5,902,690  82 

Emigration  to  the  West,  It  would  seem  that  the  number  of 
emigrants  to  the  Western  States  has  been  equal  the  past  year  to 
any  previous,  and  probably  greater  than  ever  Before.  Many  of 
the  emigrants  v^ere  from  New-England.  The  principal  routes 
pursued  are,  first  by  Buffalo,  for  the  regions  near  Lake  Erie  and 
most  accessible  from  it ;  and  second,  by  Pittsburgh,  for  those  on 
the  Ohio  and  its  branches.  The  new  lands  in  Illinois  tre  fa- 
vourite districts  to  the  emigrants,  and  have  received  multitudes 
of  new  inhabitants  within  the  past  season,  many  of  whom  have 
settled  in  neighbourhoods,  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  homo- 
geneous society. 

Riot  in  Maryland,  Unfortunately  new  scenes  of  violence 
and  bloodshed  have  recently  ocpurred  on  one  of  the  public  works 
near  the  borders  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Towards  the  close 
of  November,  attacks  were  mdde  on  private  buildings  and  pro- 
perty, near  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  and  Washington  Rail-road,  in 
the  counties  of  Anne  Arundel  and  Prince  George,  by  some  of  the 
labourers  employed ;  and  several  murders  were  committed  on  the 
inhabitants.    At  a  public  meeting  subsequently  held  on  the  sub- 
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ject,  it  was  declared  ia  the  form  of  resolutions,  that  the  labouien 
were  found  to  have  formed  secret  associations,  and  bound  them- 
selves by  awful  and  solemn  oaths  to  keep  each  other's  secrets, 
and  therefore  the  directors  of  the  rail-road  were  urged  to  discharge 
them,  as  persons  dangerous  to  the  public  peace. 

Great  3l3vrtafn. 

The  British  Cabinet  was  changed  towards  the  close  of  No- 
vember, by  means  and  for  motives  which  appear  not  to  have  been 
well  understood  at  the  date  of  our  latest  accounts.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne and  his  friends  left  the  ministry,  and  a  new  one  was  soon 
after  formed  by  Lord  Wellington,  who  was  made  Minister  of  the 
Home  Department,  under  the  expectation  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
would  become  Premier,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  in  about  a 
fortnight. 

Thus,  after  the  Whigs  have  had  the  power  in  their  hands 
for  about  two  years,  and  have  prosecuted,  to  some  extent,  the  re- 
forming system  which  they  have  had  in  view ;  after  some  progress 
has  been  made,  and  while  several  highly  important  measures 
are  under  consideration,  the  Tories  are  suddenly  brought  again 
into  power,  and  an  end  is  put  to  the  course  that  had  been 
commenced.  This  unexpected  step  of  the  king  produced 
great  excitement  in  the  country.  Public  meetings  were  beld 
in  a  lumber  of  cities,  and  expressions  were  made  of  decided 
opposition  to  a  measure  for  which  no  one  seems  to  have 
been  prepared.  The  next  news  must  be  looked  for  with 
peculiar  interest.  Whether  the  change  of  ministry  has  been 
brought  about  by  fickleness  on  the  part  of  the  king,  as  is  inti. 
mated  by  some  of  the  London  gazettes,  or  otherwise,  we  have  not 
the  means  of  determining ;  certain  it  appears,  however,  that  it 
brings  things  to  a  state  whose  results,  though  doubtftil,  must  be 
very  important.  The  Whigs  have  met  with  difficulties  in  their 
course,  which  they  probably  did  not  anticipate,  and  have  made 
less  progress  than  they  expected.  At  the  same  time  some  of  their 
number  have  shown  a  disposition  for  extreme  measures  wbich 
have  justly  alarmed  all  classes.  The  disposition  to  destroy  the 
hereditary  aristocracy,  particularly,  must  have  appeared  danger- 
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0U8 ;  and  no  such  idea  can  have  been  seriously  entertained  bj 
those  who  have  desired  reform. 

Two  changes  .of  the  ministry  occurred  in  Paris  within  three 
days,  in  the  month  of  November.  The  Duke  of  Bassano  having 
been  raised  to  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  found  at  the  outset  thai 
he  could  not  enjoy  the  cordial  support  of  his  cabinet,  and  speedily 
tendered  his  resignation.  Marshal  Mortier  was  sent  for  at  Stras* 
burgh,  and  invested  with  the  offices  of  Minister  of  War  and  Prei^ 
ident  of  the  Council,  and  the  cabinet  was  soon  formed  again  as  it 
was  before  the  accession  of  Marshal  Mortier,  with  the  exception 
of  only  two  members.  • 

djpafn. 

The  rising  of  the  Carlists  in  the  north  of  Spain  has  not  yet 
been  suppressed,  although  General  Rodil  has  prosecuted  the  war 
with  activity  and  repeated  advantages.  The  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  favour  felt  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  upper 
provinces  for  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos,  have  enabled  his  adherents 
to  sustain  themselves,  though  in  small  force.  Nothing  material 
seems  to  have  been  effected  by  the  Cortes,  during  a  session  in 
which  some  important  steps  might  have  been  taken  under  a  dif- 
ferent system  of  elections.  One  effect  of  the  amnesty  proclaimed 
to  the  constitutional  exiles,  has  been  the  appointment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished General  Mina  to  the  command  of  the  troops  of  Na« 
varre.  Towards  the  close  of  October,  the  Carlist  forces  were 
gaining  ground  in  Rioja,  Soria,  Arragon,  and  Catalonia ;  and  the 
priest  Merino  threatened  to  intercept  the  communication  between 
the  Basque  provinces  and  the  capital,  so  that  five  thousand  men 
were  thought  necessary  to  secure  the  roads.  The  more  recent 
accounts,  however,  as  intimated  above,  represent  the  condition  of 
the  Carlists  as  less  prosperous. 

• 

The  state  of  things  in  this  country  already  intimates  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  speedy  relaxation  of  the  system  proclaimed  at  the  time 
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of  the  dissolation  of  Congress,  mentioDed  in  the  last  number  of 
our  Review.  The  election  of  most  of  the  members  of  the  new 
Congre'ss  had  been  held,  at  our  latest  accounts,  and  they  had 
been  authorized  by  most  of  their  states  to  amend  the  consti- 
tution. In  consequence  of  questions  raised,  respecting  the  ex- 
tent of  this  authority,  the  government  published  a  declaration, 
that  it  did  not  extend  to  any  fundamental  change. 

Neuf'Granada.  This  leading  republic  of  South  America 
continues  to  pursue  with  success  various  plans  for  improvement, 
particularly  in  fostering  education.  A  society  for  the  promotion 
of  primary  instruction  has  been  recently  formed  in  the  capital, 
on  a  plan  similar,to  those  of  Popayan  and  Pasto,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  president  of  the  republic,  and  the  government  of  the 
department.  The  number  of  the  devoted  and  intelligent  friends 
of  education  in  Bogota  has  also  been  increased,  by  the  arrival  of 
General  Herran,  who,  afler  a  visit  of  four  years  in  Europe,  and  a 
short  stay  in  the  United  States,  has  returned  to  his  native  land. 
This  gentleman,  who  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
and  was  actively  engaged  in  many  battels,  from  that  of  Popayan 
to  that  of  Ayacucho,  in  Peru,  has  devoted  himself  for  the  future 
to  the  war  against  ignorance  and  vice ; — the  most  bitter  and 
dangerous  enemies  of  American  liberty. 

The  disturbances  in  the  Ek][uator,  it  is  probable,  have' ere  this 
entirely  ceased.  Af\er  General  Flores  left  home  'to  operate  at 
Guayaquil,  the  inhabitants  of  Pasto  and  other  cities  shook  off  his 
authority,  declared  against  him,  and  took ;  meSliures  to  restore 
a  good  understanding  with  New-Granada.*^*  His  presidential  term 
expired  in  September,  and  there  were  seVeral  candidates  before 
the  people.  '  ' '*  ^' 

A  French  squadron  reached  Carthagena  in  October  to  demand 
satisfaction  for  the  insult  offered  several  months  before  to  the 
Consul  of  France.  Satisfactory  amends  were  made,  and  the 
matter  harmoniously  settled  :  M.  Barrot,  the  consul,  being  rein- 
stated, and  affairs  placed  on  an  amicable  footing.  The  re-mould- 
ing  of  the  tariff  has  been  made  with  a  greater  disposition  to 
favour  the  trade  with  the  United  States. 
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